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NOTICE. 


On presenting to the English reader, through the 
medium of a popular periodical, the first European 
edition of a work of which America has just cause 
to be proud, the publishers have a few words of 
explanation to offer regarding the improvements 
they have adopted. 

It will be seen, from the Memoir df Wilson in 
the present volume, that his portion of American 
Ornithology consists of nine volumes quarto, the 
descriptive part of the concluding volume having 
been drawn up by Mr George Ord, of Philadelphia. 
In 1825, Mr Ord was again employed to prepare 
new editions of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
volumes, and made considerable additions : in 1828, 
three supplementary volumes, by Charles Lucian 
Bonaparte,* appeared. 

The present edition will comprise not merely 
the whole of Wilson’s work, including the improve- 

* Prince of Musignano, son of Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of 
Napoleon* 
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merits of Mr Ord, but also the continuation of 
Bonaparte, and will still farther be enhanced in 
value by the revisal of the whole, and its arrange- 
ment, in a scientific manner, by Professor Jameson. 
This arrangement will not only render the work of 
more easy reference than the original edition, — ■ 
which, from its irregular mode of publication, was 
never arranged, — but will also, it is hoped, ensure 
its being used as an ornithological text book in 
our universities, and also in our schools. Hitherto, 
no companion or guide has been published to the 
beautiful eollectiou of American birds in the 
museum of the University of Edinburgh : the 
present work will be found to answer the purpose, 
both on account of its scientific form, and the 
constant reference, by the editor, to the birds of 
the New W6rl(h preserved in that splendid cabinet 
of natural liistory. 

It remains only to be added, that the notices of 
the Turkey Vulture, p. 3, the lhack Vulture, p. 10, 
the Great- Footed Hawk, p. 51, ami the Raven, 
p. 231, having been transferred from the ninth 
volume of Wilson, are consequently written by Mr 
Ord. Other articles of his are pointed out where 
they occur in the course of the work. 


EaiNBTOGH, Aprils 1831 , 
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MEMOIR 


OF 

"ALEXANDER WILSON. 


Alexander Wilson, author of Ammcan Ornithology^ 
was born in Paisley, on tlie Oth July, 1766. His father 
was a man of sober and industrious habits, of stri(!t honesty^ 
and superior intelligence ; liighly respected by all who knew 
him, throughout a very long life. It appears to have been 
the father’s intention to give his son a liberal education, 
with the hope, so dear to the heart of the Si^ottish peasant, 
of seeing him at some future period honoured in being 
appointed to preach the gospel of peace. To this Wilson 
himself alludes, in a poem, entitled the “ Solitary Tutor,” 
written in America, and evidently descriptive of himself : — 

His parents saw, with partial, fond delight, 

Unfolding genius crown their fostering care, 

Ainl talk’d with tears of that enrapturing sight, 

When, clad in sable gown, with solemn air. 

The walls ot^God’s own house should echo hack his prayer. 

Whether bis early years displayed such evident marks 
of genius as to justify anticipations of future eminence, 
cannot now be certainly known : nor is it nec^^sary that 
it should, to account for his father’s intentions. While 
the heart of every parent inclines him to judge favourably 
of his own child, the devout Scottish peasant can form 
no higher prospect, and conceive no greater recompense 
h 
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for all his o^vn pjivations, tl^an to see the^n of his. affec- 
tion become the messenger of Heaven, | 

Unfortunately for Wilson, his mother died when he 
was about ten years old, leaving his father embarrassed 
with the charge of a young family, to minister to the wants 
of which, the heart and the habits, the tenderness and the 
enduring patience of woman alone are adequate. In the 
higher and wealthier ranks, female aid may be procured ; 
but, in hinnble life, nothing can be more deplorably deso- 
lat(^ than the condition of a young motherless family. It 
is, therefore, almost a matter of absolute necessity for the 
poor man to seek the aid of a second wife ; though the 
result of doing so is usually the biirden of an additional 
family. Wilson’s father soon married again ; and all his 
son’s prospects of a liberal education were speedily overcast. 
What progress he had made cannot now be discovered ; 
though, from the statements of his early friends, and 
the incorrectness of his first productions, it may be 
inferred, that his attainments were only limited. The 
bias, however, had been given ; a taste for literature had 
been communicated, by which the whole of his after life 
was jnore or less characterized. Of this he was himself 
aware, as appears by his letters to his father, written from 
America, after his perseverance had w'on for him that 
rich reward, for which alone be toiled, — honest, inde- 
pendent fame* In a letter, dated 25th Feb, 181 1, the 
following passage occurs: — “ The publication of the 
OrniUioloijyy though it has swallowed up all the little I 
have saved, has procured me the honour of many friends, 
eminent in this country, and the esteem of the public at 
large, for which I have to thank the goodness of a kind 
father, wl\,ose attention to my education in early life, as 
well as the books then put into my hands, first gave my 
mind a bias towards rclishuig the paths of literature, and 
the charms and magnificence of nature. These, it is 
true, paiticulurly the latter, have made me a wanderer in 
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life ; 'but they '^ave also enabled me to support an honest 
and respectable situation in the world, and have been the 
sources of almost all my enjoyments.” 

The American biographer states, that the unkind usage 
^of Wilson’s stepmother drove him to forsake his paternal 
roof, and to seek an iusylum in that of his brotlier-in-hiw, 
William Duncan. This is altogether incorrect. Those 
who had the means of knowing the truth, agree that she 
always treated him with kindness and attention ; and 
Wilson himself uniformly spoke of her with respect and 
gratitude. That he did reside in the house of William 
Duncan is true ; but it was during the term of his a]>pren- 
ticeship, when, if not a matter of absolute necessity, it 
was at least one of mutual convenience. The wandering 
habits of his earlier years have also been attributed to 
the harsh treatment experienced at home ; but while these 
may be suftieiently accounted for otherwise, — as will 
I appear in the course of our narrative, — it is due to the 
memory of a deserving woman to rescue her from so 
groundless an imputation. 

In his thirteenth year, on the 31st July, 1779, Wilson 
was bound apprentice, as a weaver, to William Duncan, 
who had married his eldest sister. The duration of his 
apprenticeship was three years, not live, as has been 
erroneously stated. The original indenture bears date as 
above, and has at the end the following lines in his own 
bandwriting ; — 

Be ’t kent to a* the warld in rhiine, 

That \vi’ right ink'kle wark an’ toil, 

For three lang years I’ve ser’t luy time, 

Whiles feasted wi* the hazel oil. 

Agst. 1782. 

These lines shew that he had completed bis apprentice- 
ship in 1 782, after .serving three years ; and they likewise 
shew, that he had, even then, in his sixteenth year, notwith- 
fjl^ding the very unpoetical nature of his profession, 



already tried Lis skill in the composition! of verses'; and 
that, however closely his mechanical occupation employed 
him, he had a strong inclination to more imaginative 
feelings and pursuits, not at all likely to reconcile him to 
his humble avocation. Yet he continued working as a, 
journeyman-weaver for about four years ; during which 
time he resided partly in Paisb y, ])artly with his father, 
who had gone to the village of Lochwinnoch, and finally 
with his brother-in-law, Duncan, then removed to Queeiis- 
ferry. During these four years, however, being compara- 
tively left to his own direction, his poeti(;al talents were 
more freely indulged ; his dislike to tlie loom increased, 
and his mind became more fully possessed with that spirit 
of restlessness, which, not finding sufficient scope in 
Britain, in the end impelled him to explore the boundless 
forests of the New World. 

Nearly two years of that period were spent at Loch- 
winnoeh, and many of his earlier poems were then com- 
posed, partieulurly those of a deseriptive character. But 
the rambles which gave rise to these elforts of his muse, 
while they increased his relish for the beauties of natural 
scenery, rendered bis sedentary (‘inployment more and 
more irksome, and prepared him to abandon it, upon the 
first prosjiect of more congenial jnirsuits. In a poem, 
written about this time, entitled, “ (boans from the 
Loom,” after painting, in a strain of ludicrous complaint, 
half in jest, lialf in earnest, the miseries of his condition, 
the following cxelamation occurs, wrung from him pro- 
bably by an instinctive aversion to confinement, and 
filniost prophetic, of his future wanderings ; — 

Good gods [ shall a mortal with bys, 

So low uncomplaining he brought! 

These sentiments, together with the expanded views, culti- 
vated taste, and refined ideas, resulting from the perusal 
of what books be could procure, all t(*iided to the sauie 
conclusion, — a growing disgust with the trade of a we;.v’er5 , 
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and a^desire to i^xcliange it for any other which promised 
greater freedom from personal restraint, and more inter- 
course with the charms of nature. He thus speaks of his 
feelings and habits about this time : — 

^ Here oft beneath the shade I lonely stray, 

Wlien morning opes, or evening shuts tlie day ; 

Or when more black than night stern fate ap[)ears, 

Wirii all her train of pale, despairing fears, 

7 he winding walk, the solitary wood, 

The uncouth grotto, melancholy, rude ; 

IMy refuge there, the attending muse to call, 

Or in Pope's lofty page to lose them all. 

Such feelings and habits must give the mind an increase 
of both refinement and elevation ; but it may he ques- 
tioned, if they are equally adapted to promote luqtpiness, 
because the culture necessary to qualify for enjoyments 
of a high and refined order, must always be attended with 
pain and privation, as it unfits for all the more ordinary 
gratifications, before those of a congenial nature can be 
attained. With the young rustic poet, this is ])ccidiarly 
the case : he is like a butterfly, which some untimely 
smiles of sj)ring have induced to cast aside the ])rotection 
of its chrysalis envelopment, and left ex|)0.sed to every 
chilling storm ; clad more elegantly, indeed, but much 
less serturely defended. 

During this transition-state of the rustic* poet, it is not 
surprising that be sliould frequently sink into fits of deep 
melancholy, perehanee of darkest despondency ; or tluit 
the sick heart should sometimes try to escape from the 
pangs of its own morbid sensibility, by plunging into 
mirth, revelry, and dissipation. Into this too common 
error Wilson never fell. Though his letters to his 
friends, written about this period, are filled with the most 
desponding language, there is abundant evidence that 
be was not, even in the slightest degree, given to dissipa- 
tion. The utmost that could be charged against him 
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was, a growing dislike to the confinement' of his occupa- 
tion ; or, in fhe harsh language of some, an increasing 
tendency to idleness. It was about this time that his first 
public attempts as a poet, were made ; several of his short 
pieces occasionally appearing in the Glospow Advertiser, 
These speedily attracted the notice of his townsmen, and* 
became “ the nightly subjects of discussion, in the clubs 
and bookshops of Paisley."’ This, probably, contributed 
not a little towards encouraging him to the next step 
which he took, and which forms an era in his life. 

His brother-in-law, William lluncan, had gone to 
reside at Qiieensferry, whither Wilson followed him, and 
continued for some time to work at liis trade with his 
former master. With a view to better his circumstances, 
Duncan resolved to make* an excursion throughout the 
eastern districts of Scotland as a pedlar; and in this he 
was accompanied by Wilson, now in his twentieth year. 

The loom W'as no^v completely abandoned ; and, for a 
period of nearly three years, he seems to have led the 
life of a W’andering pedlar. But the feeling of release 
from the toilsome loom, at first so delightful to one 
rapturously fond of the henuties of nattire, soon began 
to subside, permitting him to estimate more truly the 
difficulties, fatigues, and, above all, the degradation of his 
new employment. He had now, how'ever, a great deal 
more leisure for reading, w’Hting, and indulging in a species 
of dreamy meditation, not less pleasant, and occasionally 
scarcely less beneficial, than either. It besides furnished 
him with opportunities of studying men and manners, to 
an extent scarcely otheiwise attainable : and, if it was 
often attended by disagreeable <*ircumstanees, it had its 
advantages, — it enabled him to visit all the classic ground 
of Scottish song and ston\ and to trace the scenes hal- 
lowed by the birth or residence of glorious chief, or still 
more glorious poet. “ I can yet remember,” says one of 
bis biographers, who was also his personal friend, “ witb 

.■r'v 
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what warmth of enthusiasm he informed me that, in one of 
bis journeys, he went considerably out of his way to visit 
the village of Athelstanefonl, at one time the residence of 
Blair, author of The Grave, and afterwards of Home, 
author of Doiifflas.** This proves his veneration for the 
*sons of song and their consecrated haunts. And his ad.ni- 
ration of natural scenery cannot be better shewn than by 
quoting the strongly contemptuous expressions he a])])]ied 
to those who are not susceptible of the pleasures arising 
from contemphiting the beauties of nature : — “ Pleasures,” 
says he, “ which the grovelling sons of interest, and the 
grubs of this world, know as little of, and are as inca])ahle 
of enjoying, us those miserable s])irits, who are doomed to 
perpetual darkness, can the glorious regions and eternal 
delights of paradise !” 

During these years of comparative idleness, his poetical 
talent, as might have been exj>ected, was not permitted to 
remain uncultivated. Many of his published ymems, by 
their dates and incidents, furnish evidence that they were 
the composition of that period: and at length, in 1780, 
he began to pre})are materials for a volume of poems. 
After submitting his manuscript to the private criticism 
of some friends, ( to whose suggestions, however, like 
most young ])oets, he was far from being inclined to yield 
implicit deference, — whose approbatio/i, in short, nf>t 
their opinion, it was that he wanted,) he contracted with 
Mr John Neilson, printer in Paisley, for the expenses 
of the press ; and set out afresh with his ])ack and a 
prospectus, in order to procure subscribers. On the 17th 
September, 1789, he proceeded from Edinburgh, along the 
east coast of Scotland, to sell his muslins and solicit sub- 
scriptions, making the one the means and the other the end. 
His hopes and purposes cannot be better shewn than by 
transcribing a portion from a journal which he kept during 
this excursion ; and which commences as follows, in a 
mingled strain between jest and earnest : — 
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As youth is the most favourable time to establish 
a man’s good fortune in the world, and as his success in 
life depends, in a great measure, on his prudent endeavours, 
and unwearied perseverance, I have* resolved to make one 
hold push for the united interests of ])ack and poems. 
Nor can any one justly blame me for it, since experience 
has now convinced me, that the merit I am possessed of 
(which is certainly considerable) might lie for ever buried 
in obscurity, withoiit such an attempt. I have, therefore, 
ftted up a proper budget, consistir>g of silks, muslins, 
prints, &o. for the accommodation of t)ios(* good people 
who may prove my customers, — a snfiicient quantity of 
proposals for my poetical friends ; and, to prevent those 
tedious harangues, which otherwise I would be obliged to 
deliver at every threshold, I have, according to the custom 
of the most ])olite pedlars, committed the contents of my 
pack to a handbill, though in a style somewhat remote 
from any I have yet seen : — 

A ^)VERTISK^f ENT EXTR AOUDIN A 11 Y, 

Fair ladies, I ])ray, f>r one moment to stay. 

Until with submission 1 tell you, 

What muslins so curious, for uses so various, 

A poet has here brought to sell you. 

Here ’s Imndkercliiefs charming ; hook -muslins like ermine, 
Ihoeaded, striped, corded, atui check’d ; 

Sweet Venus, they say, on Cupid’s hirth-day, 

In British-made muslins was <leck’d. 

If these can’t content ye, here’s muslins in plenty, 

From one shilling up to a dozen, 

Tliat Juno might wear, and more beauteous appear, 

When she means the old Thunderer to cozen. 

H(‘re arc fine jaconets, of numberless s('ts, 

With s])otted and sprigged festoons ; 

And lovely tambours, with elegant flowers, 

For bonnets, cloaks, aprons, or gowns. 



Nov, ye Fair, if ye choose any piece to peruse, 

With pleasure I’ll instantly shew it ; 

If the Pedlar should fail to be favour’d with sale, 

Then I hope you’ll encourage the Poet.” 

'*Di(l our limits permit, we would willingly transcribe 
other passages from the above-mentioned journal, because 
it is not less faithful as a picture of his mind and 
feelings, than as a description of his wanderings. There 
breathes through it an indignant spirit of independence — 
a detestation of everything mean and selfish, — and a 
proud scorn of what he considered the overweening inso- 
lence of the wealthy and the vain. In his main object, 
however, which was evidently to procure subscribers for 
bis poems, Wilson was almost totally disappointed, 
though he did not fail to study deeply the liviiig page of 
man. We cannot resist the inclination to quote the 
conclusion of his journal, in which he thus sums up his 
toils and his gains : — 

“ I have this day, I believe, measured the height of an 
hundred stairs, and explored the recesses of twice that 
number of miserable liabitations ; and what have 1 gained 
by it ? — only two shillings of worldly t)elf! hut an 
invaluable treasure of observation. In this elegant dome, 
wrapt up in glittering silks, and stretched on the downy 
sofa, recline the fair daughters of wealth and indolence ; 
the am})le mirror, fiowery fioor, and magnificent couch, 
their surrounding attendants ; while, suspended in his 
kv'iry habitiition above,,tlie shrill-piped canary warbles to 
jnchanting echoes. Within the confines of that sickly 
tiovel, hung round with squadrons of his brother artists, 
the pale-faced weaver plies the resounding lay, or lanches 
:he melancholy murmuring shuttle. Lifting this simple 
atch, and stooping for entrance to the miserable hut, 
here sits poverty and ever-moaning disease, clothed in 
luiighill rags, and ever shivering over the fireless chimney. 
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Ascending this stair, the voice of joy bursts on mjt ear,— . 
the bridegroom and bride, surrounded by their jocund 
companions, circle the sparkling glass and humorous 
joke, or join in the raptures of the noisy dance — the- 
squeaking fiddle breaking through the general uproar in 
sudden intervals, while the sounding floor groans beneatti 
its unruly load. Leaving these happy mortals, and usher- 
ing into this silent mansion, a more solemn — a striking 
object, presents itself to my view. The windows, the 
furniture, and every thing that could lend one cheerful 
thought, are hung in solemn white ; and there, stretched 
pale and lifeless, lies the awful corpse ; while a few 
weeping friends sit, black and solitary, near the breathless 
clay. In this other place, the fearless sons of Bacchus 
extend their brazen throats, in shouts like bursting thun- 
der, to the praise of their gorgeous chief. Opening this 
door, the lonely matron explores, for consolation, her 
Bible : and, in this house, the wife brawls, the children . 
shriek, and the poor husband bids me depart, lest his ’ 
termagant’s fury should vent itself on me. In short, such 
an inconceivable variety daily occurs to my observation 
in real life, that would, were they moralized upon, convey 
more maxims of wisdom, and give a jiister kliowledge of 
mankind, than whole volumes of Lives and Adventures, 
that perhaps never had a being, except in the prolific 
brains of their fantastic authors.” 

This, it must be acknowledged, is a somewhat prolix and 
overstrained summing up of his observations ; but it proves 
Wilson to have been, at the early ag^ of twenty-three, a man 
of gi’eat penetration, and strong native sense ; and shews 
that his mental culture had been much greater than might 
have been expected from his limited opportunities. At a 
subsequent period, he retraced his steps, taking with him 
copies ^of his poems, to distribute among subscribers, 
and en( .'avour to promote a more extensive circulation. 
Qf this excursion also he has given an account in his 
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jotirnal^from which it appears that his success was far 
from encouraging. Among amusing incidents, sketches 
of character, occasional sound and intelligent remarks upon 
i#the manners and prospects of the various classes of society 
^into which he found his way, there are not a few severe 
expressions indicative of deep disappointment, and some 
that merely hint the keener pangs of wounded pride — 
pride founded on conscious merit. “ You,” says he, on 
one occasion, “ you, whose souls are susceptible of the 
finest feelings, w^ho are elevated to rapture with the least 
dawnings of hope, and sunk into despondency by the 
slightest thwartirtg of your expectations — think what I 
felt!” Much, probably, of his disappointment may be 
attributed to the very questionable, the almost vagrant 
character, in which he appeared, — that of a travelling 
pedlar. Of this he seems ultimately to have become 

( convinced ; for, in a letter to a friend, dated from 
Edinburgh, in November of the same year, he says, ‘‘ My 
occupation is greatly against my success in collecting 
subscribers. A packman is a character which none esteem, 
and almost every one despises. The idea which people 
of all ranks entertain of them is, that they are mean- 
spirited, loquacious liars, cunning and illiterate, watching 
every opportunity, and using every mean art within their 
power, to cheat.” The same sentiment repeatedly occurs 
in his poems. 

Having in vain used his utmost exertions to dispose of 
bis poems, and being completely disgusted with the life of 
a pedlar, he returned to Paisley; and, in a short time 
afterwards, we find him again plying his original trade in 
Lochwinnoch. But it is evident, that he was far from 
being satisfied wdth his employment, or sincere in relin- 
quishing poetry. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
any man who has ever experienced the true poetic thrill 
could, even if he would, seal up his bosom against its 
rapfujcqus visitations. Be that as it may, Wilson was 
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perfectly ready to avail himself of the first favourable 
opportunity of again appearing before the public, in the 
character of a poet. The occasion which led to it was 
this : — * 

A certain portion of the Edinburgh literati had formed 
a kind of public debating society, (tailed the Forurfi, 
the meetings of which were held in the Pantheon, 
Among other questions proposed for discussion was this, 

“ Whether have the exertions of Allan Ramsay or Robert 
Fergusson done more honour to Scottish poetry ? ” Infor- 
mation of this was communicated to Wilson by a friend 
in Edinburgh. Immediately he kindled at the idea of 
making a public appearance in a manner so congenial to 
his love of fame j and, though unacquainted with the 
poems of Fergusson, and having but a fortniglit for pre- 
paration, he borrowed a copy from a friend, read it, formed 
his opinion, laboured with redoubled perseverance for 
money to defray the expense of his journey, composed a \ 
poem on the subject, and arrived in Edinburgh in time ' 
to bear his part in the discussion. This poem, “ The 
Laurel Disputed,” is of considerable length, and though 
disfigured with occasional coarseness, is distinguished by 
a certain rough, easy vigour, which marks it the production 
of a man of more mental power than polish, — one who 
thought strongly, and cared not much hi what sort of 
language his thoughts were couched, so that they were 
understood. In it he gives the laurel to Fergusson, a 
decision to which the audience did not assent, but in- 
which, nevertheless, we think his judgment was perfectly 
correct, so far at least as regards the superiority in real 
genius. So miserably deficient,, in point of true poetic 
merit, are almost all of Ramsay’s miscellaneous poems, 
that we cannot help considering The Gentle Shepherd 
as little more than a “ lucky hit;” nor is there any 
thing to invalidate this opinion, in those pieces of frigidity 
and aflfectation, which he gave to the world, in his Tea- 
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table Miscellany i as improved versions of our old coarse, 
but vigorous traditionary songs and ballads. Fergusson, 
on the other hand, never sinks beneath the regions of 
•^poetic inspiration, and frequently takes the heart by siir- 
Ij^ise with a sudden gush of fervent and tender feeling. 
— But we must break away from this seductive topic. 

Wilson remained long enough in Edinburgh to compose 
and recite in ])ublic two other poetical essays, and to 
publish (1791) “ The Laurel Disputed;” then returned 
to Lochwinnoch, with some increase of fame, but none 
of wealth. It appears, however, that he at that time 
formed some literary connections in Edinburgh, which 
might have been of advantage ; for we find him con- 
tributing to the BeCi a periodical work, conducted by the 
late Dr Anderson, one of the fathers of modern Scottish 
literature. It is probable that his unsettled circumstances 
jcnay have been the chief reason why he failed to profit by 
fthat favourable opening, as the Doctor’s benevolence M'as 
Tinlimited, and his influence at that time considerable. 

An intimacy still more congenial promised about 
this period to commence, — one which would probably 
have been close and permanent, but for the rapidly 
approaching crisis in Wilson’s destiny, — we mean an 
intimacy with Burns. By the kindness of a valued 
friend,* to whom we are indebted for many interesting 
communications concerning Wilson, we were put in pos- 
session of the following anecdote ; — “ Shortly after the 
jlublication of Burns’s poems, Wilson wrote to him, 
objecting to certain of them, on account of their im- 
proper tendency. At this time the two poets were 
quite unacquainted. Burns returned for answer, that 
he was so much accustomed to communications of that 

♦ P. A. Ramsay, Esq. Paisley, a getitieman to whom we beg to 
tender our warmest acknowledgments for the ready zeal with wliich 
lie entered into, and iirosecuted, those researches concerning the 
subject of this memoir, from which wo ourselves were unavoidably 
precluded. 
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description, that he usually paid no attention to th(^ ; but 
that, as Wilson was evidently no ordinary man, and also 
a true poet, he would, in that instance, depart from the 
rule ; and he then entered into a vindication of himself 
and his poems. Shortly afterwards, Wilson went from 
Paisley to Ayrshire to visit Bums. On his return tie 
described his interview with Bums in the most rapturous 
terms.” * 

The poem of “ Watty and Meg,” his most successful 
effort, was written early in 1792. Being published 
anonymously, it was universally attributed to Burns* 
Wilson felt this as at once a high compliment, and an 
unconscious acknowledgment of his merit, on the part of 
a public, which had shewn him so little countenance in 
his avowed productions ; and, for a time, he allowed the 
opinion to spread uncontradieted. The originals of 
Watty and Meg,” says the same gentleman who commiw 
nicated the jireceding anecdote, “ were a worthy coupl^, 
of Wilson’s accpiaintance. When the good dame, repre-j 
sented as Me^, read the poem, she exclaimed to her 
husband, * D’ye ken what Sandy Wilson has done ? — he 
has poem'd us ! ’ ” 

The perception of the ludicrous generally accompanies 
the perception of the sublime. In like manner, a satirical 
tendency is not iin frequently found conjoined with great 
generosity and tenderness. Of this spirit Wilson partook 
to a certain extent j and in hours of thoughtless and 
exuberant glee, occasionally indulged it for the amusement 
of his friends. Some, however, of darker spirit, as is 
generally believed, instigated Wilson, in an evil hour, to 
write a piece of severe personal satire against a respectable 
individual in Paisley, at whose instance be was prosecuted 

* Crornek gives a different version of this incident, and attributes 
the termination of all intercourse between the two poets to Wilson’s 
envy of Burns. This being shewn to Wilson, by one of his American 
friends, he rebutted the iiqurious imputation in the most decided 
terms. 
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|?efore^he sheriff, imprisoned, and compelled publicly to 
burn the offensive poem. That, in writing it, he acted 
as the tool of others, not from any malignant feelings in 
himself, is evident from his subsequent conduct. Before 
leaving Paisley for America, he waited on some whom he 
md satirized, and requested forgiveness for any uneasiness 
which his writings might have occasioned. Many years 
afterwards, a short time before his death, he invited his 
brother David to join him in America. David went 
accordingly, taking with him copies of all the poet's 
satiriciil pieces, which he bad carefully collected, thinking, 
probably, that they would be received as an acceptable 
present. But Wilson, the instant they were produced, 
threw them into the fire, saying, “ These were the sins 
of my youth ; and, had I taken my good old father’s 
advice, they never would have seen the light.” 

This unfortunate event seems to have had some effect 
nn slackening the ties which bound Wilson to his native 
country. There were also other causes at work. The 
(French Revolution was at that time awaking the hopes or 
the fears of all who saw in it, either the commencement 
of a new and glorious era of political freedom, or, as it 
finally proved, of a period of anarchy and bloodshed. 
Wilson, like many other ardait-minded men, beheld it in 
the former aspect, and rapturously hailed its appearance. 
He associated himself with those who entitled themselves 
the Friends of the People ; and, ^as his conduct had 
recently given umbrage to those in power, he was marked 
as a dangerous character. In this condition, foiled in his 
efforts to acquire a poet’s name; depressed by poverty; 
hated by those who bad smarted beneath his lash ; and 
suspected on account of fiis politics ; it is not to be 
wondered at, that Wilson listened willingly to the flatter- 
ing accounts . regarding America, and speedily resolve4 
to seek that abode of Utopian excellence. This resolu- 
tion was the more easily adopted, that he had never 
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yielded to the soft but potent sovereignty of Idve. In 
this respect he is almost alone among the warm-hearted 
sons of song. Rarely docs he write of love ; and, when 
he does, it is like a man who might have thought about? 
it, as about any other interesting mental phenomenon, 
but had never experienced its subduing power. It is said 
that he kept up a sort of Platonic attachment and 
correspondence with a young lady of some rank and accom- 
plishments, but never went beyond the usual language of 
sentimental courtesy, and laid it easily aside the moment 
that his mind became fixed on emigration. 

Various schemes crossed his mind as to the mode of 
earning a livelihood in America ; and, among others, 
one seems to have been, to qualify himself, by a know- 
ledge of writing and arithmetic, for entering into some 
mercantile occupation. With this view, early in the 
year 1794, he applied to a friend, who at that time kept 
a school, to have himself taught these branches on 
education ; but, after one day’s study, dej)arted ; nor, tily 
several months had elapsed, did he return, and then 
only to bid a final farewell. This sudden change of 
mind has generally been attributed to his restless 
instability of purpose ; and brought forward as a parallel 
to the story which Burns tells of his own mathematical 
studies. A more correct view of the affair is given by 
one of his American friends, who must have Had it from 
himself : When he finally determined on emigration, he 
was not possessed of funds sufficient to pay his passage; 
In order to surmount that obstacle, he adopted a plan 
of extreme diligence at the loom, and rigid personal 
economy ; by which means he amassed the necessary sum. 
After living for a period oFfour months, at the rate of 
one shilling per week, he paid farewell visits to several of 
his most intimate friends, among others, to the above- 
mentioned teacher, retraced some of his old favourite 
haunts, and, bidding a last adieu to his native land, set out 
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>^on fo6t for Port- Patrick, Thence he sailed to Belfast 
in Ireland, and there embarked as a deck-passenger, on 
board an American ship bound to Newcastle, in the State 
of Delaware. 

He arrived in America on the 14th of July, 1794, with 
**8o specific object in view, without a single letter of intro- 
duction, and with only a few shillings in his pocket. 
But every care was forgotten in his transport at finding 
himself in what he fondly deemed the land of freedom. 
Impatient to set his foot on the soil of the New World, 
he landed at Newcastle, and, with his fowling-piece in his 
hand, directed his course towards Philadelphia, distant 
about thirty-three miles, highly delighted with the aspect 
of the country, and the plumage of the birds, to which 
his attention was strongly directed by what may be termed 
the instinct of his genius. It is not unworthy of remark, 
Jthat his first act in America was shooting a bird of the 
Ted-headed woodpecker species, as if thus already begin* 
kning his career as the American Ornithologist, 
r On arriving at Philadelphia, he made himself known 
to an expatriated countryman, a copperplate printer, and 
wrought for a few weeks at this new species of occupa- 
tion. This, however, he soon relinquished, and resumed 
the trade of weaving, first at Pennypack, then in Virginia, 
and again in Pennypack. In the autumn of 1795, he 
resorted for a short time to his former occupation of 
pedlar, and traversed a considerable part of the State of 
New Jersey, meeting with greater success than in Scot- 
land. During this excursion, he kept a diary, as he had 
formerly done in Scotland, written with great care, and 
abounding with acute observations on the manners of the 
people, notices of the principal natural productions, and 
sketches of the indigenous quadrupeds and birds. 

Many and severe as must have been the difficulties 
with which Wilson had to struggle upon his arrival, his 
letters to his friends are full of encomiums upon every 
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will secure you many friends, and support you under your 
misfortunes ; for> if you live, you must meet with them — 
they are the lot of life.” 

Wilson next changed his residence at Milestown for 
the village of Bloomfield, New Jersey, where he had no^ 
long been, when, about the beginning of the year 1802 , he 
was induced to contract an engagement with the trustees 
of a seminary in the township of Kingsess, a short distance 
from Gray’s Ferry, on the river Schuylkill, and about four 
miles from Philadelphia. This was the last and the most 
fortunate of his migrations ; it was the first step towards 
that path which was soon destined to lead him to 
eminence. It placed him in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and gave him the intimacy, of men capable, both 
of appreciating his merits, and of lending him encourage- 
ment and assistance — of such men as the botanist and 
naturalist, William Bartram, whose gardens opened to^ 
him a field of delightful instruction and enjoyment, and 
whose lessons and example animated and guided him in 
the study of nature; and Mr Lawson, the engraver, from 
whose instructions he learned to delineate, with the 
pencil, those beautiful forms, which he so eloquently 
described with his pen. Mr Bartram, perceiving the bent 
of his friend’s mind, and its congeniality to his own, took 
peculiar delight in rendering every aid and encourage- 
ment, both by his own instructions, and by putting into 
Wilson’s hands some works on natural history, particularly 
those of Catesby and Edwards. While he perused thesfi 
works with equal plqpsure and attention, he began to 
detect various errors, such as must always abound in 
books whose authors rely, to any extent, on the reports of 
others, without personal investigation. 

Wilson’s Anierican biographer relates, that, about this 
time, his mind was subject to moments of deep despon- 
dency and depression, w^hich his solitary mode of life 
tended to confirm. This he attributes to his being 
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addicted to the writing of verses, and to music ; and 
that, being of a musing turn of mind, he had given way to 
those seductive feelings, which the charming scenery of 
the country, in a susceptible heart, never fails to awaken.’* 
An anecdote is related of his narrowly escaping from 
an accidental death by his own gun, during a ramble which 
he had taken, to relieve his dejected mind ; and at the 
thought of which he himself shuddered, lest it should have 
subjected his memory to the imputation of suicide. “ His 
friends,” continues the American Biographer, “ perceiving 
the danger of his situation, recommended the renouncing 
of poetry and the flute, and the substitution of the amuse- 
ment of drawing in their stead, as being most likely to 
restore the balance of his mind. For this end sketches of 
the human figure and landscapes were provided him ; but 
his attempts were so unpromising, that he threw them 
aside with disgust. Mr Bartram now advised a trial at 
birds ; and being tolerably skilful bimself, exhibited his 
portfolio, which was graced with many specimens from 
his own hands. The attempt was made, and succeeded 
beyond the expectation of Mr Wilson or that of his 
friends. There was a magic in the employment which 
aroused all the energies of his soul ; he saw, as it were, 
the dayspring of a new creation ; and from being the 
humble follower of bis instructors, he was soon qualified 
to lead the way in the charming art of imitating the works 
of the G aEAT Okiginal.” 

' Now, we will admit, that this is a very pretty specimen 
of transatlantic magniloquence: and we are ready to 
accord all due praise to Messrs Bartram and Lawson for 
their benevolent attentions to our gifted countryman. But 
we do hold Wilson to have been made of sterner stuff 
than to have incurred any hazard of falling a victim to 
that ‘‘ malady most incident to maids.” We farther 
conceive, that little danger was to be apprehended from his 
being addicted to “ poetry, that loftiest mood of mind,’* 
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and to music, with its “ strains, which might create 
soul under the ribs of death and we would just 
suggest, that these gentlemen did themselves, at least, as 
much service as they could do Wilson, in thus acquiring 
a claim to be connected with his name, and his imperish- ^ 
able reputation. If we allow ourselves to recollect that 
he was kept in constant thraldom to the drudgeries of a 
school, depressed by penury, and tasking his powers to 
their utmost stretch in unremitting study for his own 
improvement, we may easily account for that bodily 
lassitude, which occasionally threw a shade of languor 
and melancholy over his mind. For, when the bodily 
powers are outworn, there invariably follows a tendency 
to mental depression ; so close is the connection, so 
intimate the sympathy, between the body and the rtiind. 

Wilson’s letters to his nephew, W, Duncan, then residing 
on a farm, their joint property, in the State of New York 
shew both the cause of his incessant toil, and the spiri: 
with which he bore it. The following extracts relate t< 
this subject : — 

My dear friend and nephew, I wish you could fine 
a leisure hour in the evening to give the children, particu- 
larly Mary, some instruction in reading, and Alexander ii 
writing and accounts. Don’t be discouraged though thej 
make but slow progress in both, but persevere a little 
every evening. I think you can hardly employ an honi 
at night to better purpose. And make James read everj 
convenient opportunity. If I live to come up beside you, 

I shall take that burden off your shoulders. Be the con- 
stant friend and counsellor of your little colony, to assisl 
them in their difficulties, encourage them in their despond- 
encies, to make them as happy as circumstances will 
enable you. A mother, brothers, and sisters, in a foreign 
country, looking up to you as their best friend and sup- 
porter, places you in a dignified point of view. The 
future remembrance of your kind duty to them now, will. 
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'*in the hour of your own distress, be as a healing angel of 
peace to your mind. Do every thing possible to make 
your house comfortable; fortify the garrison in every 
point ; stop every crevice that may let in that chilling 
^evil, the roaring, blustering northwest ; heap up fires big 
enough for an Indian war-feast ; keep the flour-barrel full ; 
bake loaves like Hamles Head make the loom thunder, 
and the i)ot boil, and your snug little cabin re-echo nothing 
but sounds of domestic felicity. I will write you the 
moment I hear of George. I shall do every thing I have 
said to you, and never lose sight of the 18th of March; 
for which purpose I shall keep night school this winter, 
and retain every farthing but what necessity requires — 
depend upon rnc. These are the outlines of my plan. If 
health stand it, all will be well ; if not, we cannot help it.” 

I succeed tolerably well ; and seem to gain in the 
esteem of the people about. I am glad of it, because I 
hope it will put it in my power to clear the road a little 
before you, and banish despondence from the heart of my 
dearest friend. Be assured that I will ever as cheerfully 
contribute to your relief in difficulties, as I will rejoice 
with you in prosperity. But we have nothing to fear* 
One hundred bushels of wheat, to be sure, is no great 
marketing ; but has it not been expended in the support 
of a mother, and infant brothers and sisters, thrown upon 
your bounty in a foreign country ? Robert Burns, when 
the mice nibbled away his corn, said ; 

I’ll get a blessin’ wV the lave, 

And never miss’t. 

Where he expected one, you may a thousand. Robin, 
by bis own confession, ploughed up his mice out of ‘ ha’ 
and hame,’ You have built for your little wanderers a 
* cozie bield,’ where none dare molest them. There is 


it The name of a rock near Paisley. 
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more true greatness in the affectionate exertions whicK 
you have made for their subsistence and support, than the 
bloody catalogue of heroes can boast of. Your own heart 
will speak peace and satisfaction to you, to the last moment 
of your life, for every anxiety you have felt on their account.” 

The temporary depression in which these difficulties 
involved him was but the precursor to a period of 
energetic and triumphant activity, — as the hour imme- 
diately before the dawn is the chillest and the darkest 
of all that own the sway of night. As he proceeded in 
his studies and his attempts at drawing, his knowledge 
and his love of Ornithology increased ; and at length he 
resolved to devote himself to it entirely, and to form a 
collection, at whatever hazard, as he himself stated, of 
all the birds in that part of North America.” In a letter to 
Mr Bertram, he says, ** I sometimes smile to think, that 
while others are immersed in deep schemes of speculatior 
and aggrandizement, in building towns and purchasing 
plantations, I am entranced in contemplation over the 
plumage of a lark, or gazing, like a despairing lover, on 
the lineaments of an owl. While others are hoarding 
up their bags of money, without the power of enjoying 
it, I am collecting, without injuring my conscience, oi 
wounding my peace of mind, those beautiful specimens of 
Nature’s works that are for ever pleasing. I have had 
live crows, hawks, and owls ; opossums, squirrels, snakes, 
lizards, &c. so that my room has sometimes reminded me 
of Noah’s ark ; but Noah had a wife in one comer of it, 
and, in this particular, our parallel does not altogether 
tally. I receive every subject of natural history that is 
brought to me ; and, though they do not march into my 
ark from all quarters, as they did into that of our great 
ancestor, yet I find means, by the distribution of a few 
fivepenny feiVa, to make them find the way fast enough. 
A boy, not long ago, brought me a large basketful of 
crows. I expect his next load will be bull frogs, if I 
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^on’t soon issue orders to the contrary. One of my boys 
caught a mouse in school, a few days ago, and directly 
inarched up to me with his prisoner. I set about drawing 
it that same evening ; and all the while the paiitings of 
its little heart shewed it to be in the most extreme agonies 
of fear. I had intended to kill it, in order to fix it in the 
claws of a stuffed owl ; but, happening to spill a few drops 
of water near where it was tied, it lapped it up with such 
eagerness, and looked in my face with such an eye of 
supplicating terror, as perfectly overcame me. I imme- 
diately untied it, and restored it to life and liberty. The 
agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while the fire and 
instruments of torment are preparing, could not be more 
severe than the sufferings of that poor mouse ; and, insig- 
nificant as the object was, I felt at that moment the sweet 
sensations that mercy leaves on the mind when she 
triumphs over cruelty.” Writing to a friend in Paisley, in 
June, 1803, he says, ‘‘ Close application to the duties of 
my profession, which I have followed since Nov. 179^ 
has deeply injured my constitution ; the more so, that 
my rambling disposition was the worst calculated of any 
one’s in the world for the austere regularity of a teacher’s 
life. I have had many pursuits since I left Scotland, 
mathematics, the German language, music, drawing, &c. 
md I am now about Jto make a collection of all our finest 
birds.” These intentions were, after due deliberation in 
bis own mind, submitted to his friends, Messrs Bartram 
lad Lawson. « The former expressed his confidence in 
;he abilities and acquirements of Wilson ; but hinted bis 
ears, that the difficulties which stood in the way of such 
tn enterprize were too great to be overcome. Wilson 
vas not to be intimidat ed, but had a ready answer to every 
objection of his cautious friend, who seems to have 
rembled lest his intemperate zeal should lead him into a 
situation, from the embarrassments of which Jie could not 
veil be extricated. The latter approved of the undertaking; 
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but observed, that there were several consideration 
which should have their weight before determinin 
to enter upon an affair of so much importance. Vexe 
that his friend would not enter into his views, Wilso 
expressed his scorn of the prudential maxims with whic 
he was assailed, by styling them the maxims of a col 
calculating, contemptible philosophy. Such was the encoi 
ragement he met with from these, his “guides, philosc 
phers, and friends,” to embark on his toilsome and periloi 
undertaking, who seem never to have anticipated, thi 
what they recommended as a relaxation would thus becom 
the sole object of his pursuit : and such, as the evei 
proved, was the erroneous estimate they formed of whi 
might, or might not be achieved, as is always the cas 
when men of mediocrity, calculating by what they then 
selves are able to perform, venture to estimate the power 
or direct the efforts of men of genius. 

In October, 1804, Wilson, accompanied by two friend 
set out on a pedestrian journey to the far-famed Fal 
of Niagara. Arrived upon its banks, he gazed upon tl 
wild and wondrous scene wdth an enthusiasm borderir 
upon distraction ; and ever after declared, that no langiia^ 
was forcible enough to convey an adequate idea of thi 
magnificent cataract. The expedition having been con 
menced too late in the season, our travellers were overtake 
on their return by winter, and compelled to struggle c 
a considerable part of the way through snow midleg dee] 
One of his companions remained with his friends on tl 
Cayuga lake ; the other availed himself of a more agrei 
able mode of travelling ; but the hardy pride of Wilsc 
would not permit him to be overcome by fatigue < 
difficulties. He held on his way, refusing to be relieve 
of his gun and baggage, and reached his home in tl 
beginning of December, having been absent fifty-nii 
days, and having in that time traversed 1257 miles, i 
which he walked 47 the last day. 
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. Upon his return, he amused himself with writing a 
poetical narrative of the journey. This poem, entitled 
“ The Foresters,” was published in the Portfolio, and 
* afterwards in a separate form, with illustrative plates and 
^otes. It is entirely descriptive ; and is decidedly supe- 
rior to any of a similar kind which he had v^itten in 
Scotland, manifesting great improvement both in his taste 
and his power of composition, — the unsought, it may be, 
but sure fruit of those toilsome hours spent in his solitary 
school, and in his own midnight studies. 

As specimens of this poem, we may give the following 
extracts : — 


APOSTROPHE TO HOSPITALITY. 

Blest Hospitality ! the poor man’s pride, 

The stranger’s guardian, comforter, and guide ; 

Whose cheering voice and sympathetic eye 
Even angels honour as they hover nigh ; 

Confined (in mercy to our wandering race) 

To no one country, people, age, or jilaee, 

But for the homeless and the exile lives. 

And smiles the sweeter still the more she gives. 

Oh ! if on earth one spot I e’er can claim, 

One humble dwelling, even without a name. 

Do thou, blest spirit ! be my partner there. 

With sons of woe our little all to share ; 

Beside our fire the pilgrim’s looks to see. 

That swim in moisture as he thinks on thee ; 

To hear his tales of wild wo^ds wandering through, — . 
His ardent blessings as he bids adieu ; 

Then, let the selfish hug their gold divine. 

Ten thousand dearer pleasures shall be mine ! 

DESCRIPTION OF A RATTLESNAKE. 

Conscious of deadly power, he seem’d to say. 

Pass on ; in peace let each pursue his way ! ” 

But when the uplifted musket met his view, 

Sudden in sounding coils his form he threw ; 
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Fierce from the centre rose his flatten’d head, 

Witli quivering tongue, and eyes of fiery red, 

And jaws distended vast, where threatening lay 
The fangs of death, in horrible array ; 

While poised above, invisible to view. 

His whizzing tail in swift vibration flew. 

In a letter to his father, written soon after his retn 
after giving an account of his journey, he concludes in 
following tender and affectionate manner : — “ I have 
nothing more to say, but to wish you all the comforts that 
your great age, and reputable and industrious life truly 
merit. In my conduct to you I may have erred ; but my 
heart has ever preserved the most affectionate veneration 
for you, and I think on you frequently with tears. In 
few years, if I live so long, I shall be placed in yoi 
situation, looking back on the giddy vanities of hums 
life, and all my consolation iu the hopes of a happy fut 
rity.” The deep emotions awakened by the magnifice 
scene had but recalled those still deeper emotions, whii 
were ever cherished in his affectionate heart. 

To his friend, Mr Bartram, he wrote immediately aft 
his return ; which letter, as illustrative of the effect of 1 
journey in modifying or confirming his views and feelin 
regarding his great undertaking, is exceedingly interestin 

“ Gray’s Ferry, \5th December, 1804. 

Dear Sir, — Though now snugly at home, looki 
back in recollection on the long, circuitous journey, whi 
I have at length finished, through trackless snows, a: 
uninhabited forests — over stupendous mountains, ai 
down dangerous rivers — passing over, in a course of 13( 
miles, as great a variety of men and modes of living, 
the same extent .of country can exhibit in any part 
North America; though in this tour I have hud eve 
disadvantage of deep roads and rough weather — hurri 
marches, and many other inconveniences to encounter, . 
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yet so far am I from being satisfied with what I have 
seen, or discouraged by the fatigues which every traveller 
must submit to, that I feel more eager than ever to con» 
*mence some more extensive expedition, where scenes and 
.^bjects, entirely new and generally unknown, might 
reward my curiosity ; and where, perhaps, my humble 
acquisitions might add something to the stores of know- 
ledge. For all the hazards and privations incident to such 
an undertaking, I feel confident in my own spirit and 
resolution. With no family to enchain my affections ; no 
ties but those of friendship ; with the most ardent love to 
my adopted country ; with a constitution which hardens 
amidst fatigues ; and with a disposition sociable and open, 
which can find itself at home by an Indian fire in the 
depth of the woods, as well as in the best apartment of 
he civilized; for these, and some other reasons that 
nvite me away, I am determined to become a traveller. 
3ut I am miserably deficient in many acquirements abso- 
utely necessary for such a character. Botany, mineralogy, 
ind drawing, I most ardently wish to be instructed in. 
[Jan I yet make any progress in botany, sufficient to enable 
ne to be useful ? and what would be the most proper way 
o proceed ? I have many leisure moments that should 
)e devoted to this pursuit, provided I could have hopes 
)f succeeding. Your opinion on this subject will confer 
in additional obligation on your affectionate friend.” 

This very striking display of some of the most charac- 
teristic qualities of Wilson’s mind, — cool conception, and 
irdent, indomitable resolution, — must have satisfied his 
Tiends, that the suggestion of no prudential considerations 
was of the least avail to making him swerve from his 
purpose. Their future efforts, accordingly, seem to have 
been directed chiefly towards lessening the difficulties 
which they foresaw, and endeavouring to promote those 
views which they wished, but were unable, to check,— for 
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the long up-pent current of Wilson’s genius had now found 
its natjural channel, along which it rushed, no longer to 

stopped or turned aside. Even that sternest barrier 
in the way of humble merit — ^|)overty — was now over- 
borne by the might of strong determination ; for, at the 
time when the preceding letter was written, the whole 
amount of his funds was only seventy-five centSy*oT three- 
fourths of a dollar ! 

Being now a confirmed ornithologist, his leisure hours 
were all devoted to that study, and to his own improve- 
ment in drawing and colouring. In the spring of 1805, 
we find him sending copies of twenty-eight drawings of 
the birds to be found in Pennsylvania, or that occasionally 
pass through that country, to his friend, Mr Bertram, 
requesting his criticisms or suggestions for the promotion 
of his plan. In order, if possible, to abridge his labour, 
he applied himself to acquire the art of etching, under 
the instructions of Mr Lawson ; but, though he exerted 
every effort of his enthusiastic mind, his attempts fell 
far short of his own ideas of excellence. He next 
endeavoured to prevail on Mr Lawson to engage in the 
work as a joint concern; which, however, was declined. 
Finding his schemes thus baffled, Wilson declared, with 
solemn emphasis, his unalterable resolution to proceed 
alone in the undertaking, if it should cost him his life. 
“ I shall at least leave,” continued he, “ a small beacon 
to point out where I perished.” 

About the beginning of the year 1806, intimation was* 
given, through the medium of the public press, that the 
President of the United States proposed to despatch 
parties of scientific men to explore the district of Loui- 
siana, This appeared to Wilson a favourable opportu- 
nity for the prosecution of his ornithological researches. 
His hopes and wishes were communicated to Mr Bartram ; 
who not only cordially approved, but immediately wrote 
t^ Mr Jefferson, the President, with whom heliappened 
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to be in terms of intimacy, mentioning Wilson’s desires, 
stating his character and acquirements, and strongly recom- 
mending him, as one eminently qualified to be employed 
•in that important national enterprize. In this recommen- 
datory letter was enclosed an application from Wilson 
'Mraself, which we give entire, as containing a complete 
view of his extensive plans. 

‘‘ To His Excellency Thomas Jefferson, President of 
the United States. 

“ Sir, — Having been engaged, these several years, in 
collecting materials and furnishing drawings from nature, 
with the design of publishing a new Ornithology of the 
United States of America, so deficient in the works of 
Gatesby, Edwards, and other Europeans, I have traversed 
the greater part of our northern and eastern districts, and 
^ave collected many birds undescribed by these naturalists. 
Upwards of one hundred engravings are completed ; and 
two plates in folio already engraved. But as many beau- 
|tiful tribes frequent the Ohio, and the extensive country 
through which it passes, that probably never visit the 
Atlantic States ; and as faithful representations of these 
can only be taken from living nature, or from birds newly 
killed, I had planned an expedition down that river, from 
Pittsburg to the Mississippi, thence to New Orleans, and 
to continue my researches by land in return to Philadel- 
phia. I had engaged, as a companion and assistant, Mr 
Bartram of this place, whose knowledge of botany, as 
well as zoology, would have enabled me to make the best 
of the voyage, and to collect many new specimens in both 
those departments. Sketches of these were to have been 
taken on the spot ; and the subjects put in a state of 
preservation, to finish our drawings fi*om, as timO Would 
permit. We intended to set out from Pittsburg about 
the beginning of May ; and expected to reach New Orleans 
in September. 


1 
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« But my venerable friend, Mr Bartram, taking intp 
more serious consideration his advanced age, being near 
seventy, and the weakness of his eyesight, and apprehen- 
sive of his inability to encounter the fatigues and privations'* 
unavoidable in so extensive a tour ; and having, to my ^ 
extreme regret, and the real loss of science, been inducea 
to decline the journey, I had reluctantly abandoned the 
enterprize, and all hopes of accomplishing my purpose; 
till, hearing that your Excellency had it in contemplation 
to send travellers this ensuing summer up the Red River, 
the Arkansaw, and other tributary streams of the Missis- 
sippi, and believing that my services might be of advantage 
to some of these parties, in promoting your Excellency’s 
design. While the best opportunities would be afforded me 
of procuring subjects for the work which I have so much 
at heart, — under these impressions, I beg leave to offer 
myself for any of those expeditions ; and can be ready a^ 
a short notice to attend your Excellency’s orders. 

Accustomed to the hardships of travelling, — without 
a family, — and an enthusiast in the pursuit of natiu*al| 
history, I will devote my whole powers to merit your 
Excellency’s approbation ; and ardently wish for an op- 
portunity of testifying the sincerity of my professions, 
and the deep veneration with which I have the honour to 
be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Kirufsess, Qth Feb, 1806 . Alex. Wilson.” 

To this manly and respectful application, Mr Jefferson, - 
though possessing proofs of Wilson’s talents and qualifi- 
cations, in some splendid drawings which had previously 
been sent him, forgetful alike of the duties of his station, 
and the common courtesies of life, relumed not one word 
of reply. So much for the encouragement given by the 
highest person in the land of liberty to the cultivation 
of science and literature! It was right that Wilson, ’ 
and with him the world, should ^see that a republic, if 
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it releases from certain restraints, imposM by a different 
structure of society, and may therefore be supposed to give 
a freer scope to the energies of individuals, is so cramped 
^by the domination of a niggardly and parsimonious spirit^ 
that it can neither call them into action, nor recom|^ense 
4:heir exertions. If it affords ample space for gefcus to 
rear its laurelled growth, it is the b^ren space of the 
sandy desert, where there flow no fertilizing rivers, and 
there drop no refreshing dews. The truth appears to be, 
that where the honours of society are worn, there the orna- 
ments of society are most encouraged. And this much 
may be said, that if Wilson gained no advantage, Jefferson 
lost the opportunity of having won himself imperishable 
honour, by patronizing a man of true genius, of nature’s 
own nobility — the high nobility of mind. 

His undeniable merit, however, had now become so 
extensively known, as to relieve him from the necessity 
W depending upon any man’s patronage. Mr Bradford, 
bookseller, of Philadelphia, being about to publish a new 
edition of Rees’s New Cychpcediai Wilson was recom- 
mended to him, as one qualified to superintend the work, 
and was engaged at a liberal salary as assistant editor. 
He was accordingly enabled to relinquish the toilsome and 
harassing life of a schoolmaster, which he had feo long 
led, and to devote his unfettered energies to his favourite 
pursuits. Not long after this engagement, he unfolded to 
Mr Bradford his views on the subject of an American 
Ornithology i and exhibited such evidence of his ability 
\o execute the work, that Mr Bradford promptly agreed 
to take upon himself the risk of publishing it. And now, 
at last, Wilson found those obstructions entirely removed 
which had so long opposed his favourite enterprize. To 
his editorial duties, and to the prosecution of his chosen 
study, he applied with unremitting assiduity, scarcely 
allowing himself a moment’s relaxation ; tiU, finding his 
health suffering, he indulged himself in a pedestrian 
d 
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excursion through a part of Pennsylvania. Jiiven dunng 
this pleasure tour, however, he never lost sight of his- 
grand undertaking, but employed himself in collecting new 
specimens, and procuring additional information. This 
took place in the autumn of 1807 ; and, on his return, 
he resAned his labours with fresh ardour, devoting every 
spare hour to the prosecution of his great work. 

The following extract furnishes a specimen of the 
manner in which ly'ilson prosecuted his researches : — 

I started this morning, by peep of day, with my gun, 
for the purpose of shooting a nuthatch. After jumping 
a hundred fences, and getting over the ankles in mud, 
(for I had put on my shoes for lightness,) I found myself 
almost at the junction of the Schuylkill and Delaware, 
without success, there being hardly half an acre of wood- 
land in the whole neck, and the nuthatch generally frequents 
large-timbered woods. I returned home at eight o’clock, 
after getting completely wet, and in~a profuse perspira- 
tion, which, contrary to the maxims of the doctors, has 
done me a great deal of good ; and I intend to repeat the 
dose, except that I shall leave out the ingredient of the 
wet feet, if otherwise convenient. Were I to prescribe 
such a remedy to Lawson, he would be ready to think me 
mad. Moderate, nay, even pretty severe exercise, is the 
best medicine in the world for sedentary people, and 
ought not to be neglected on any account.” 

At length,” says his American biographer, “ in the 
month of September, 1808, the first volume of the Ameri- 
can Ornithology made its appearance. From the date of** 
the arrangement with the publisher, a prospectus had been 
issued, wherein the nature and intended execution of the 
work were specified. But yet no one appeared to enter- 
tain an adequate idea of the treat which was about to be 
afforded to the lovers of the fine arts and of elegant 
literature: and when the superb volume was presented 
to the public, their delight was equalled only by their 
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astonishment that America, as yet in its infancy, should 
produce an original work in science, which could vie in 
its essentials with the proudest productions of a similar 
nature of the European world.” 

In a letter to his father, not hitherto published, which 
accompanied a copy of his first volume, he says; — 
“ Mr David Brown having informed me of his intention 
of sailing for Scotland, I have transmitted to you by 
him the first volume of my American Ornithologt/, just 
publishing, and shall, if I live to finish it, send you 
regularly the remaining nine volumes as they appear. 
In giving existence to this work, I have expended all 
I have been saving since my arrival in America. I 
have also visited every town within 150 miles of the 
Atlantic coast, from the river St Lawrence to St Augus- 
tine in Florida. Whether I shall be able to realize a 
fortune by this publication, or receive first costs, or suffer 
the sacrifice of my little all, is yet doubtful. I met with 
a most honourable reception among many of the first 
characters in the United States, and have collected such 
a mass of information on this branch of natural history, 
AS will entitle the work to the merit of originality at 
least*" 

The conclusion of this letter is exceedingly interesting 
for the beautiful touches of natural feeling and affection 
which it expresses. After desiring to be remembered to 
some of his old companions, he says, “ I shall most probably 
never see either them or any of my friends in Paisley 
more j but, 

While remembrance’ power remains. 

Those native scenes shall meet my view : 

Dear, long-lost friends, on foreign plains 
I’ll sigh, and shed a tear for you. 

« I would willingly give a hundred dollars to spend a 
few days with you all in Paisley ; but, like a true bird of 
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passage, I would again wing my way across the western 
waste of waters to the peaceful and happy regions of 
America. What has become of David, that I never hear 
from him ? Let me know, my dear father, how you live, 
and how you enjoy your health at your advanced age. I 
trust the publication I have now commenced, and which 
has procured for me reputation and respect, will also 
enable me to contribute to your independence and comfort, 
in return for what I owe to you. To my stepmother, 
sisters, brothers, and friends, I beg to be remembered 
affectionately.” 

lii the latter part of September, 1808, Wilson set out 
on a journey to the eastward, to exhibit his book, and 
procure subscribers ; and, during the succeeding winter 
and spring, he visited the Southern States. This was 
almost a renewal of the adventures of his youth, when he 
traversed Scotland with the prospectus of his poems; 
and, from his journal, which he kept as formerly, it 
appears that the treatment he met with was scarcely 
more encouraging; and that the character of the man 
himself had experienced no other change than may be 
attributed to the prudence and firmness of maturer years, 
and to his enlarged acquirements. Amid numberless 
disappointments which he again experienced, his ardour 
continued unabated ; and, as this part of his history can 
be best told by a series of extracts from his own letters, 
we proceed to lay these before our readers. In a letter 
to a friend, dated Boston, October, 1808, he says, — . 

“ I have purposely avoided saying any thing, either 
good or bad, on the encouragement I have met with. 
I shall only say, that among the many thousands who 
have examined my book, — and among these were men 
of the first character for taste and literature, — ! have 
heard nothing but expressions of the highest admiration 
and esteem. If I have been mistaken in publishing a 
work too good for the country, it is a fault not likely to 
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be soon repeated, and will pretty severely correct itself. 
But, whatever may be the result of these matters, I shall 
not sit down with folded hands, whilst any thing can be 
done to carry my point, since God helps them who help 
themselves. I am fixing correspondents in every corner 
of these northern regions, like so many pickets and out- 
posts ; so that scarcely a wren or tit shall be able to pass 
along from York to Canada but I shall get intelligence 
of it.” 

From other letters, we glean the following extracts, 
describing, in a mingled vein of pleasantry and sarcasm, 
his various journeys during the autumn, winter, and spring 
of 1808-9 : — 

“ At Princetown I bade my fellow-traveller good-bye, 
as I had to wait upon the reverend doctors of the college. 
I took my book under my arm, put several copies of the 
prospectus into my pocket, and walked up to this spacious 
sanctuary of literature. I could amuse you with some 
of my reflections on this occasion ; but room will noi 
permit.” 

“ I spent nearly the*whole of Saturday in Newark, where 
my book attracted as many starers as a bear or a mammotl 
would have done ; and I arrived in New York the same 
evening. The next day, I wrote a number of letters 
enclosing copies of the prospectus, to different gentlemer 
in town. In the afternoon of Tuesday, I took my book 
and waited on each of those gentlemen to whom I hat 
written the preceding day. Among these I found somi 
friends, but more admirers. The professors of Columbu 
College expressed much esteem for iny performance 
The professor of languages, being a Scotchman, and alst 
a Wilson, seemed to feel all the pride of national partiality 
60 common to his countrymen ; and would have dom 
me any favour in his power. I spent the whole of thi 
week traversing the streets, from one particular house ti 
another, till, 1 believe, I became almost as well known a 
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the public crier, or the clerk of the market, for I could 
frequently perceive gentlemen point me out to others, as 
I passed with my book under ray arm.” 

“ On reaching Hartford, I waited on Mr G. a member 
of Congress, who recommended me to several others, 
particularly a Mr W. a gentleman of taste and fortune, 
who was extremely obliging. The publisher of a news- 
paper here expressed the highest admiration of the work, 
and has since paid many handsome compliments to it in 
his publication, as three other editors did in New York. 
This is a species of currency that will neither purchase 
plates, nor pay the printer ; but, nevertheless, it is grati- 
fying to the vanity of an author, — when nothing better 
can he got.” 

I travelled on through New Hampshire, stopping at 
every place where I was likely to do any business ; and 
went as far east as Portland, in Maine, where I staid three 
days ; and, the supreme court being then sitting, I had an 
opportunity of seeing and conversing with people from 
the remotest boundaries of the United States in this 
quarter, and received much interesting information from 
them with regard to the birds that frequent these northern 
regions. From Portland, I directed my course across the 
country, among dreary, savageglens, and mountains covered 
with pines and hemlocks, amid whose black and half 
burnt trunks the everlasting rocks and stones, that cover 
this country, ‘ grinned horribly.’ One hundred and fifty^- 
seven miles brought me to Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
shire, on the Vermont line. Here I paid my addresses 
to the reverend fathers of literature, and met with a kind 
and obliging reception. Dr Wheelock, the President, 
made me eat at his table, and the professors vied with 
each other to oblige me. 

“ I expect to be in Albany in five days ; and, if the 
legislature be sitting, I shall be detained perhaps three 
days there. In eight days more, I hope to be in Phikt- 
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delpliia. I have laboured with the zeal of a knight errant, 
in exhibiting this book of mine, wherever I went, travel- 
^ ling with it, like a beggar with his bantling, from town to 
town, and from one country to another, I have been 
. loaded with praises, with compliments, and kindnesses,— 
shaken almost to pieces in stage coaches ; I have wandered 
among strangers, hearing the same Oh’s and Ah’s, and 
telling the same story, a thousand times over : and for 
what? Ay, that’s it! You are very anxious to know, 
and you shall know the whole when I reach Philadelphia.” 

“ While in New York, I had the curiosity to call on 
the celebrated author of the Rights of Man. He lives 
in Greenwich, a short way from the city. In the only 
decent apartment of a small, indifferent looking frame 
house, I found this extraordinary man, sitting wrapt in a 
night gown, the table before him covered with new^spapers, 
with pen and ink beside him. Paine’s face w^ould have 
excellently suited the character of Bardolph ; but the 
penetration and intelligence of his eye bespeak the man 
of genius and of the world. He complained to me of his 
inability to walk, an exercise he was formerly fond of j 
he examined my book, leaf by leaf, with great attention — 
desired me to put down his name as a subscriber ; and, 
after inquiring particularly for Mr P. and Mr B. wished 
to be remembered to both. 

“ My journey through almost the whole of New 
^England has rather lowered the Yankees in my esteem. 
Except a few neat academies, I found their schoolhouses 
equally ruinous and deserted with ours ; fields covered 
with stones ; stone fences ; scrubby oaks, and pine trees ; 
wretched orchards ; scarcely one grain field in twenty 
miles ; the taverns along the road, dirty, and filled with 
loungers, brawling about lawsuits and politics ; the people 
snappish and extortioners, lazy, and two hundred years 
behind the Pennsylvanians in agricultural improvements.” 

“ In Annapolis I nassed mv book throueh both houses 
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of tbe legislature ; the wise men of Maryland stared and 
gaped, from bench to bench ; but, having never heard of 
such a thing as one hundred and twenty dollars for a book, 
the ayes for subscribing were none ; and so it was unani- 
mously determined in the negative. Nowise discouraged . 
by this sage decision, I pursued my route through the 
tobacco fields, sloughs, and swamps of this illiterate comer 
of the State, to Washington, distant thirty-eight miles ; 
and in my way opened fifty-five gates. I was forewarned 
that I should meet with many of these embarrassments, 
and I opened twenty-two of them with all the patience 
and philosophy I could muster ; but, when I still found 
them coming thicker and faster, my patience and philo- 
sophy both abandoned me, and I saluted every new gate 
(which obliged me to plunge into the mud to open it,) 
vrith perhaps less Christian resignation than I ought to 
have done. The negroes there are very numerous, and ' 
most wretchedly clad : their whole covering, in many 
instances, assumes the appearance of neither coat, waist- 
coat, nor breeches, but a motley mass of coarse, dirty 
woollen rags, of various colours, gathered up about them. 
When I stopped at some of the negro huts to inquire the 
road, both men and women huddled up their filthy bundles 
of rags around them, with both arms, in order to cover 
their nakedness, and came out, very civilly, to shew 
me the way.” 

“ I mentioned to you, in my last, that the streets of Nor- 
folk were in a most disgraceful state ; but I was informed, 
that, some time before, they had been much worse ; that 
at one time the news-carrier delivered his papers from a 
boat, which he poled along through the mire ; and that 
a party of sailors, having nothing better to do, actually 
lanched a shii)’s long boat into the streets, rowing along 
with four oars through the mud, while one stood at the 
bow, heaving the lead, and singing out the depth.” 

“ The general features of North Carolina, where I 
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crossed it, are immense, solitary pine savannas, through 
which the road winds among stagnant ponds, swarming 
widi alligators, dark, sluggish creeks, of the colour of 
trandy, over which are thrown high wooden bridges, 
lyithout railings, and so cmzy and rotten, as not only to 
alarm one’s horse, but also the rider, and to make it a 
matter of thanksgiving with both, when they get fairly 
over, without going through ; enormous cypress swamps, 
which, to a stranger, have a striking, desolate, and ruinous 
appearance. Picture to yourself a forest of prodigious 
trees, rising, as thick as they can grow, from a vast, flat, 
and impenetrable morass, covered for ten feet from the 
ground with reeds. The leafless limbs of the cypresses 
are clothed with an extraordinary kind of moss, ( liUandsia 
UsneoideSf) from two to ten feet long, in such quantities, 
that fifty men might conceal themselves in one tree. 
iBlothing in this country struck me with such surprise as 
the prospect of several thousand acres of such timber, 
loaded, as it were, with many million tons of tow, waving 
^in the wind. I attempted to penetrate several of these 
swamps with my gun, in search of something new ; but, 
except in some chance places, I found it altogether imprac- 
ticable. I coasted along their borders, however, in many 
places, and was surprised at the great profusion of ever- 
greens, of numberless sorts, and a variety of berries that 
I knew nothing of. Here I found multitudes of birds, 
that never winter with us in Pennsylvania, living in 
ft)Undance.” 

“ From Wilmington I rode through solitary pine, 
savannas and cypress swamps as before ; sometimes thirty 
miles without seeing a hut or human being. On arriving 
at the Wackamaw, Pedee, and Black River, I made long 
zigzags among the rich nabobs, who live on their rice 
plantations, amidst large villages of negro huts. One of 
these gentlemen told me, that he had ‘ something better 
tlmn six hundred head of blacks ! ”* 
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“ On tbe commons, near Charleston, I presided at a 
singular feast ; The company consisted of two hundred 
and thirty-seven carrion crows, ( Vultur atratus,} five o| 
six dogs, and myself, though I only kept order, and left 
the eating part entirely to the others. I sat so near to 
the dead horse, that my feet touched his ; and yet, at one 
time, I counted thirty-eight vultures on and within him, 
so that hardly an inch of his flesh could be seen for them. 
Linnaeus and others have confounded this vulture with 
the turkey buzzard ; hut they are two very distinct species.*’ 
Having now visited all the towns within one hundred 
miles of the Atlantic, from Maine to Georgia, and done 
as much for this bantling hook of mine, as ever author 
did for any progeny of his brain, I now turn my wishful 
eye towards home. There is a charm, a melody, in this 
little word home, which only those know who have 
forsaken it to wander among strangers ; exposed to 
dangers, fatigues, insults, and impositions, of a thousand 
nameless kinds. Perhaps I feel the force of this idea 
rather more at present than usual, being indisposed withi 
a slight fever these three days, which a dose of sea 
sickness, will, I hope, rid me of.” 

The second volume was published in January, 1810 ; 
and, in the latter end of the same month, the indefatigable 
ornithologist set out for Pittsburg, on his route to New 
Orleans. After consulting with his friends on the most 
eligible mode of descending the Ohio, he resolved, con- 
trary to their dissuasions, to venture in a skid* by himselC 
considering this mode, with all its inconveniencies, as best 
suited to his funds, and most favourable to his researches. 
Accordingly, on the 24th of February, he embarked in 
his little boat, and bade adieu to Pittsburg. 

The difficulties which he had to encounter were such 
as, to a less enterprizing traveller, would have been 
insurmountable ; added to which, he had a severe attack 
of dysentery, and was compelled to prosecute his journey 
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notwithstanding his painful and weakened condition. An 
Indian, having been made acquainted with his situation, 
recommended the eating of strawberries, which were then 
fillly ripe, and in great abundance. On this delightful 
fruit, and newly laid eggs alone, he lived for several days; 
and he attributed his restoration to health to these simple 
remedies. 

The following series of extracts from letters to Mr 
Lawson will be found to contain an exceedingly inter- 
esting account of this toilsome and hazardous journey : — 

(( Pittsburg, February 22, 1810. 

“ Dear Sir, — From this first stage of my ornitholo- 
gical pilgrimage, I sit down with pleasure to give you 
some account of my adventures since we parted. On 
arriving at Lancaster, I waited on the governor, secretary 

state, and such other great folks as were likely to be 
useful to me. The governor received me with civility, 
passed some good-natured compliments on the volumes, 
^nd readily added his name to my list. He seems an 
kctive man, of plain good sense, and little ceremony. 
By Mr L. I was introduced to many members of both 
houses ; but I found them in general such a pitiful, 
squabbling, political mob ; so split up, and jiistling about 
the mere formalities of legislation, without knowing any 
thing of its realities, that I abandoned them in disgust. 
I must, however, except from this censure a few intelligent 
iiMividuals, friends to science, and possessed of taste, who 
treated me with great kindness. 

Having a letter from Dr Muhlenberg to a clergyman 
in Hanover, I passed on through a well cultivated country, 
chiefly inhabited by Germans, to that place, where a 
certmn judge took upon himself to say, that such a book 
^9 mine ought not to be encouraged, as it was not within 
tho reach of the commonalty, and therefore inconsistent 
with our republican institutions ! By the same mode of 
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reasoning, which I did not dispute, I undertook to prove 
him a greater culprit than myself, in erecting a large elegant 
three-story brick house, so much beyond the reach of the 
commonalty, as he called them, and consequently grossly 
contrary to our republican institutions. I harangued 
this Solomon of the bench more seriously afterwards, 
pointing out to him the great influence of science on a 
young rising nation like ours, and particularly the science 
-of natural history, till he began to shew such symptoms 
of intellect as to seem ashamed of what he had said. ” 

“ Gentlemen here assure me, that the road to Chilo- 
cothe is impassable on foot, by reason of the freshes. I 
have therefore resolved to navigate myself in a small skiff 
which I have bought, and named the Ornithologist, down 
to Cincinnati, a distance of five hundred and twenty-eight 
miles, intending to visit five or six towns that lie in my 
way. From Cincinnati I will cross over to the opposite 
ihore, and, abandoning my boat, make my way to Lexing- 
ton, where I expect to be ere your letter can reach that 
place. Were I to go by Chilocothe, I should miss five 
towns as large as it. Some say that I ought not to attem^ 
going down by myself — others think I may. I am deter- 
mined to make the experiment, the expense of hiring a 
rower being considerable. As soon as the ice clears out of 
the Alleghany, and the weather will permit, I shall shove 
off, having every thing in readiness. I have ransacked 
the woods and fields here, without finding a single bird 
new to me, or indeed any thing but a few snow birds diid 
sparrows. I expect to have something interesting to 
communicate in ray next.” 

‘‘ Having now reached the second stage of my bird- 
catching expedition, I willingly sit down to give you some 
account of my adventures and remarks since leaving 
Pittsburg : by the aid of a good map, and your usua^ 
stock of patience, you will be able to listen to my story^ 
and trace all my wanderings. Though generally dissuaded 
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from venturing by myself on so long a voyage down tbe 
Ohio in an open skiff, I considered this mode, with all 
its inconveniences, as the most favourable to my researches, 
an<l the most suitable to my funds ; and I determined 
accordingly. Two days before my departure, the Alleghany 
river was one wide torrent of broken ice, and I calculated 
on experiencing considerable difficulties on this score. 
My stock of provisions consisted of some biscuit and 
cheese, and a bottle of cordial, presented me by a gentle- 
man of Pittsburg ; my gun, trunk, and great coat occupied 
one end of the boat ; I had a small tin, occasionally to 
bale her, and to take my beverage from the Ohio with; 
and, bidding adieu to the smoky confines of Pitt, I 
lanched into the stream, and soon winded away among 
the hills that every where enclose this noble river. The 
weather was warm and serene, and the river, like a 
miaror, except where floating masses of ice spotted its 
surface, and which required some care to steer clear of ; 
but these, to my surprise, in less than a day’s sailing, 
totally disappeared. Far from being concerned at ray 
^^icw situation, I felt my heart expand with joy at the 
novelties which surrounded me ; I listened with pleasure 
to the whistling of the red bird on the banks as I passed, 
and contemplated the forest scenery, as it receded, with 
increasing delight. The smoke of the numerous sugar 
camps, rising lazily among the mountains, gave great 
effect to the varying landscape ; and the grotesque log 
cabins, that here and there opened from the woods, were 
diminished into mere dog-houses by the sublimity of the 
impending mountains. If you suppose to yourself two 
parallel ranges of forest covered hills, whose irregular 
summits are seldom more than three or four miles apart, 
winding through an immense extent of country, and 
enclosing a river half a mile wide, which alternately 
hashes the steep declivity on one side, and leaves a rich, 
forest clad bottom on the other, of a mile or so in breadthy 
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you will have a pretty correct idea of the appearance of 
the Ohio. The banks of these rich flats are from twenty 
to sixty and eighty feet high ; and even these last were 
within a few feet of being overflowed in December, 18G8. 

“ I now stripped with alacrity to my new avocation. 
The current went about two and a half miles an hour, 
and I added about three and a half miles more to the 
boat’s way with my oars. 

I rowed twenty odd miles the first spell, and found 
I should be able to stand it perfectly well. About an 
hour after night, I put up at a miserable cabin, fifty-two 
miles from Pittsburg, where I slept on what I supposed 
to be corn stalks, or something worse ; so, preferring the 
smooth bosom of the Ohio to this brush heap, I got up 
long before day, and, being under no apprehension of 
losing my way, I again pushed out into the stream. The 
landscape on each side lay in one mass of shade ; shut 
the grandeur of the projecting headlands and vanishing 
points, or lines, was charmingly reflected in the smooth 
glassy surface below. I could only discover when I was 
passing a clearing by the crowing of cocks, and now aih^ 
then, in more solitary places, the big horned owl made a 
most hideous hollowing, that echoed among the mountains. 
In this lonesome manner, with full leisure for observation 
and reflection, exposed to hardships all day, and hard 
berths all night, to storms of rain, hail, and snow. — for it 
froze severely almost every night — I persevered, from the 
24th of February to Sunday evening, March 17, whe* I 
moored my skiff safely in Bear Grass Creek, at the rapids 
of the Ohio, after a voyage of seven hundred and twenty 
miles. My hands suffered the most ; and it will be some 
weeks yet before they recover their former feeling and 
flexibility. It would be the task of a month to detail all 
the particulars of my numerous excursions, in every 
direction, from the river. In Stubenville, Charlestown, 
$nd Wheeling, I found some friends. At Marietta, I 
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visited the celebrated remains of Indian fortifications, as 
they are improperly called, which cover a large space of 
ground on the banks of the Muskingum. Seventy miles 
^ove this, at a place called Big Grave Creek, I examined 
some extraordinary remains of the same kind there. The 
Big Grave is three hundred paces round at the base, 
seventy feet perpendicular, and the top, whieh is about 
fifty feet over, has sunk in, forming a regular concavity, 
three or four feet deep. This tumulus is in the form of 
a cone, and the whole, as well as its immediate neighbour- 
hood, is covered with a venerable growth of forest, four 
or five hundred years old, which gives it a most singular 
appearance. ” 

“ On Monday, March 5, about ten miles below the 
mouth of the Great Sciota, where I saw the first flock of 
paroquets, I encountered a violent storm of wind and 
r^n, which changed to hail and snow, blowing down trees 
and limbs in all directions, so that, for immediate preser- 
vation, I was o])liged to steer out into the river, which 
rolled and foamed like a sea, and filled my boat nearly 
half full of water ; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could make the least head way. It continued to snow 
violently until dusk, when I at length made good my 
landing, at a place on the Kentucky shore, where I 
had perceived a cabin ; and here 1 spent the evening 
in learning the art and mystery of bear-treeing, wolf- 
trapping, and wild-cat-hunting, from an old professor. 
But, notwithstanding the skill of this great master, the 
country here is swarming with wolves and wild cats, black 
and brown ; according to this hunter’s own confession, he 
had lost sixty pigs since Christmas last, and all night 
long, the distant howling of the wolves kept the dogs in 
a perpetual uproar of barking. This man was one of 
those people called squatters, who neither pay rent nor 
lown land, but keep roving on the frontiers, advancing as 
the tide of civilized population approaches. They are the 
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immediate successors of the savages, and far below them 
in good sense and good manners, as well as comfortable 
accommodations. An engraved representation of one of 
their cabins would form a striking embellishment to tb« 
pages of the Por(/b/tV», as a specimen of the first order of 
American auchitecture.” 

“ In the afternoon of the 15th, I entered Big Bone 
Creek, which being passable only about a quarter of a 
mile, I secured my boat, and left my baggage under the 
care of a decent family near, and set out on foot five 
miles through the woods for the Big Bone Lick, that 
great antediluvian rendezvous of the American elephants. 
This place, which lies ‘ far in the windings of a sheltered 
vale,’ afforded me a fund of amusement in shooting ducks 
and paroquets, (of which last I skinned twelve, and brought 
off two slightly wounded,) and in examining the ancient 
buffalo roads to this great licking place. Mr Colquhoqn, 
the proprietor, was not at home ; but bis agent and 
manager entertained me as well as he was able, and was 
much amused with my enthusiasm. This place is a low 
valley, every where surrounded by high hills ; in the 
centre, by the side of the creek, is a quagmire of near an 
acre, from which, and another smaller one below, the 
chief part of these large bones have been taken ; at the 
latter places, I found numerous fragments of large bones 
lying scattered about. In pursuing a wounded duck across 
this quagmire, I had nearly deposited my carcass among 
the grand congregation of mammoths below, having sunk 
up to the middle, and had hard struggling to get out.” 

“ On Friday the 24th, I left iny baggage with a 
merchant of the place [Louisville], to be forwarded by the 
first w’agon, and set out on foot for Lexington, seventy- 
two miles distant. 

“ Walking here in wet weather is most execrable, and 
is like travelling , on soft soap ; a few days of warm 
weather hardens this again almost into stone. Want of 
2 
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bridges is the greatest inconvenience to a foot travelle 
here. Between Shelbyville and Frankfort, having'goni 
out of my way to see a pigeon roost, (which, by the bye 
#is the greatest curiosity I have seen since leaving home, 
I waded a deep creek called Benson, nine or ten times 
I spent several days in Frankfort, and in rambling amonj 
the stupendous cliffs of Kentucky river. On Thursday 
evening I entered Lexington. 

“ In descending the Ohio, I amused myself with j 
poetical narrative of my expedition, which I have calle( 
‘ The Pilgrim;' an extract from which shall close thii 
long, and I am afraid, tiresome letter.” 

In the woods, [near the banks of the Green river,] I me 
a soldier, on foot, from New Orleans, who had been rohbec 
and plundered by the Chactaws, as he passed througl 
their nation. ‘ Thirteen or fourteen Indians,’ said he, ‘ sur 
pounded me before I was aware, cut away my canteen 
tore off my hat, took the handkerchief from my neck, anc 
the shoes from my feet, and all the money I had from me 
which was about forty-five dollars.’ Such was his story, 
He was going to Chilocothe, and seemed pretty nearl] 
done up. In the afternoon I crossed another stream, o3 
about twenty-five yards in width, called Little Barren : 
after which, the country began to assume a new and verj 
singular appearance. The woods, which had hithertc 
been stately, now degenerated into mere scrubby saplings, 
on which not a bud was beginning to unfold, and grew sc 
gpen, that I could see for a mile through them. Nc 
dead timber or rotten leaves were to be seen, but the 
whole face of the ground was covered with rich verdure, 
interspersed with a vjiriety of very beautiful flowers, alto- 
gether new to me. It seemed as if the whole countr} 
had once been one general level ; but that, from some 
unknown cause, the ground had been undermined, and 
had fallen in, in innumerable places, forming regulai 
funnel-shaped concavities, of all dimensions, from twent) 
e 
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feet in diameter, and six feet in depth, to five hundred by 
fifty, the surface or verdure generally unbroken. In some 
tracts, the surface was entirely destitute of trees, and the 
eye was presented with nothing but one general neigh-, 
bourhood of these concavities, or, as they are usually 
called, sink-holes. At the centre, or bottom, of some 
of these, openings had been made for water. In several 
places these holes had broken in, on the sides, and even 
middle of the road, to an unknown depth ; presenting 
their grim mouths as if to swallow up the unwaiy 
traveller. At the bottom of one of those declivities, at 
least fifty feet below the general level, a large rivulet of 
pure water issued at once from the mouth of a cave about 
twelve feet wide and seven high. A number of very 
singular sweet smelling lichens grew over the entrance, 
and a pewee had fixed her nest, like a little sentry-box, on a 
projecting shelf of the rock above the water. The heigh^t 
and dimensions of the cave continued the same as far as 
I waded in, which might be thirty or forty yards ; but the 
darkness became so great that I was forced to return. I 
observed numbers of small fish sporting about ; and I 
doubt not but these abound even in its utmost subterra- 
nean recesses. The whole of this country, from Green^ 
to Red river, is hollowed out into these enormous caves ; 
one of which, lately discovered in Warren county, about 
eight miles from the dripping spring, has been explored 
for upwards of six miles, extending under the bed of the 
Green river. The entrance to these caves generally com- 
mences at the bottom of a sink-hole, and many of them 
are used by the inhabitants as cellars, or spring houses, 
having generally a spring or brook of clear water mnning 
through them. I descended into one of these, belonging 
to a Mr Wood, accomj)anied by the proprietor, who 
carried the light. At first, the darkness was so intense 
that I could scarcely see a few feet beyond the circum- 
ference of the candle ; but, after being in for five or six 
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minutes/ tlie objects around me began to make their 
appearance more distinctly. The bottom, for fifteen or 
twenty yards at first, was so irregular that we had con- 
*8tantly to climb over large masses of wet and slippery 
rocks. The roof rose in many places to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, presenting all the most irregular 
projections of surface, and hanging in gloomy and silent 
horror. We passed numerous chambers, or offsets, whicl 
we did not explore ; and after^three hours wandering ir 
these profound regions of gloom and silence, the particu- 
lars of which would detain me too long, I emerged, wit! 
a handkerchief filled with bats, including one which I hav( 
never seen described; and a number of extraordinary insecti 
of the gryllus tribe, with antenme upwards of six inches 
long, and which, I am persuaded, had never before seei 
the light of day, as they fled from it with seeming terror 
tnd I believe were as blind in it as their companions, th( 
bats. Great quantities of native glauber salts are founc 
in these caves, and are used by the country people in th< 
same manner, and with equal effect, as those of the shops 
But the principal production is saltpetre, which is procure( 
from the eaith in great abundance. The cave in Wurrei 
county, above mentioned, has lately been sold for three 
thousand dollars to a saltpetre company ; an individua 
of which informed me that, from every appearance, thh 
cave had been known to the Indians many ages ago 
and had evidently been used for the same purposes. A 
ijhe distance of more than a mile from the entrance, th< 
exploring party, on their first visit, found the roof black 
ened by smoke, and bundles of half burnt canes scattere< 
about. A bark mockasin, of curious construction, besidei 
several other Indian articles, were found among th( 
rubbish. The earth, also, lay piled in heaps, with grea 
, regularity, as if in preparation for extracting the saltpetre 
“ Notwithstanding the miserable appearance of the tim 
her in these barrens, the soil, to my astonishment, producer 
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the most luxuriant fields of com and wheat I had ever 
before met with. But one great disadvantage is the want 
of water ; for the whole running streams, with which the 
surface of this country evidently once abounded, have 
been drained off to a great depth, and now murmur among 
these lower regions secluded from the day. One forenoon 
I rode nineteen miles without seeing water ; while my 
faithful horse looked round, but in vain, at every hollow, 
with a wishful and languishing eye, for that precious 
element. These barrens furnished me with excellent 
sport in shooting grouse, which abound here in great 
numbers ; and in the delightful groves, that here and 
there rise majestically from these plains, I found many 
new subjects for my Ornithology. I observed all this 
day, far to the right, a range of high, rocky, detached hills, 
or knobs, as they are called, that skirt the barrens, as if 
they had been once the boundaries of the great lake thav 
formerly covered this vast plain. These, I was told, 
abound with stone, coal, and copperas. I crossed Big 
Barren river in a ferry-boat, where it was about one 
hundred yards wide ; and passed a small village called 
Bowling Green, near which I rode my horse up to the 
summit of one of these high insulated rocky hills, or 
knobs, which overlooked an immense circumference of 
country, spreading around bare and leafless, except where 
the groves appeared, in w'hich there is usually water. 
Fifteen miles from this, induced by the novel character 
of the country, I put up for several days at the house of 
a pious and worthy presbyterian, whence I made excur- 
sions, in all directions, through the surrounding countay. 
Between this and Red River the country had a bare and 
desolate appearance. Caves continued to be numerous ; 
and report made some of them places of concealment for 
the dead bodies of certain strangers who had disappeared 
there. One of these lies near the banks of the Red 
River, and belongs to a person of the name of 
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a man of notoriously bad character, and strongly suspect 
even by his neighbours, of having committed a f 
murder of this kind, which was related to me, with ail 
• minutiae of horrors. As this man’s house stands by 
roadside, I was induced by motives of curiosity to si 
and take a peep of him. On my arrival I found t 
persons in conversation under the piazza, one of wh 
informed me that he was the landlord. He was a di 
mulatto, rather above the common size, inclining 
corpulency, with legs small in proportion to his size, t 
walked lame. His countenance bespoke a soul capable 
deeds of darkness. I had not been three minutes in cc 
pany, when he invited the other man (who I imderstc 
was a traveller) and myself to walk back and see his ca 
to which I immediately consented. The entrance is in i 
perpendicular front of a rock, behind the house ; has a dc 
•with a lock and key to it, and was crowded with pots 
milk, placed near the running stream. The roof and si 
4>f solid rock were wet and dropping with water, Desir 

to walk before with the lights, I followed, with 

hand on my pistol, reconnoitring on every side, i 
listening to his description of its length and extent. A1 
examining this horrible vault for forty or fifty yards, 
declined going any farther, complaining of a rheumatisi 
and I now first perceived that the other person had st 
behind, and that we two were alone together. Confid 
in my means of self-defence, whatever mischief the de 
•might suggest to him, I fixed ray eye steadily on his, t 
observed to him, that he could not be ignorant of 
reports circulated about the country relative to this ca 
‘ I suppose,’ said I, ‘ you know what I mean?" * Y 
I understand you,’ returned he, without appearing i 
least embarrassed, — ‘ that I killed somebody, and thi 
them into this cave. I can tell you the whole beginn 
of that damned lie,’ said he; and, without moving fr 
the u^ot, he detailed to me a long story, which would 
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half my letter, to little purpose, and which, with other; 
particulars, I shall reserve for your amusement when we 
meet. I asked him why he did not get the cave examined 
by three or four reputable neighbours, whose report might 
rescue his character from the suspicion of having com- 
mitted so horrid a crime. He acknowledged it would be 
well enough to do so, but did not seem to think it worth 

the trouble ; and we returned as we advanced, walk-i 

ing before with the lights. Whether this man be guilty 
or not of the transaction laid to his charge, I know not ; 
but his manners and aspect are such as by no means to 
allay suspicion.” 

“ About three weeks ago, I wrote to you from Nash- 
ville, enclosing three sheets of drawings, which I hope 
you have received. I was, at that time, on the point of 
setting out for St Louis ; but, being detained a week by 
constant and heavy rains, and considering that it would' 
add four hundred miles to my journey, and detain me at 
least a month, and the season being already far advanced, 
and no subscribers to be expected there, I abandoned the 
idea, and prepared for a journey through the wilderness. 

I was advised by many not to attempt it alone — that the 
Indians were dangerous, the swamps and rivers almost 
impassable without assistance; and a thousand other 
hobgoblins were conjured up to dissuade me from going 
alone. But I weighed all these matters in my own mind ; 
and, attributing a great deal of this to vulgar fears and 
exaggerated reports, I equipt myself for the attempt. I‘ 
rode an excellent horse, on which I could depend. I had 
a loaded pistol in each pocket, a loaded fowling piece 
belted across my shoulder, a pound of gunpowder in my 
flask, and five pounds of shot in my belt. I bought some 
biscuit and dried beef, and, on Friday morning, May 4^ 
I left Nashville. About half a mile from town I observed 
a poor negro with two wooden legs, building himself a : 
cabin in the woods. Supposing that this journey mlghi 
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afford you and my friends some amusement, I kept a 
particular account of the various occurrences, and shall 
transcribe some of the most interesting, omitting every 
1;hing relative to my ornithological excursions and disco- 
veries, as more suitable for another occasion. Eleven 
miles from Nashville I came to the Great Harpath, a 
stream of about fifty yards wide, which was running with 
great violence. I could not discover the entrance of the 
ford, owing to the rains and inundations. There was 
no time to be lost ; I plunged in, and almost imme- 
diately my horse was swimming. I set his head aslant 
the current, and, being strong, he soon landed me on the 
other side. As the weather was warm, I rode in my wet 
clothes without any inconvenience. The country to-day 
was a perpetual succession of steep hills and low bottoms ; 

I crossed ten or twelve large creeks, one of which I swam 
^ith my horse, where he was near being entangled among 
some bad drift wood. Now and then a solitary farm 
opened from the woods, where the negro children were 
running naked about the yards. I also passed along the 
north side of a high hill, where the whole timber had been 
prostrated by some terrible hurricane. I lodged this night 
in a miner’s, who told me he had been engaged in forming 
no less than thirteen companies for hunting mines, all of 
whom had left him. I advised him to follow his farm, as 
the surest vein of ore he could work. Next day ( Satur- 
day) I first observed the cane growing, which increased 
Until the whole woods were full of it. The road this day 
winded along the high ridges of mountains that divide the 
waters of the Cumberland from those of the Tennesee. 
I passed few houses to-day ; but met several parties of 
boatmen returning from Natchez and New Orleans, who 
gave me such an account of the road, and the difficulties 
, they had met with, as served to stiffen my resolution to 
be prepared for every thing. These men were as dirty 
m Hottentots ; their dress, a shirt and trousers of canvass, 
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black, greasy, and sometimes in tatters ; the skin burnt 
wherever exposed to the sun ; each with a budget, wrapt up 
in an old blanket ; their beards, eighteen days old, added to 
the singularity of their appearance, which was altogether 
savage. These people came from the various tributary 
streams of the Ohio, lured at forty or fifty dollars a-trip^ 
to return back on their own expenses. Some had upwards 
of eight hundred miles to travel. When they come to a 
stream that is un fordable, they coast it for a fallen tree ; 
if that cannot be had, they enter with their budget on 
their head, and, when they lose bottom, drop it on their 
shoulders, and take to swimming. They have sometimes 
fourteen or fifteen of such streams to pass in a day, and 
morasses of several miles in length, that I have never 
seen equalled in any country. I lodged this night at one 
Dobbin’s, where ten or twelve of these men lay on the 
floor. As they scrambled up in the morning, they ver^ 
generally complained of being unwell, for which they gave 
an odd reason, — lying within doors, it being the first of 
fifteen nights they had been so indulged. Next morning, 
(Sunday,) I rode six miles to a man’s of the name of 
Grinder, where our poor friend Lewis perished. * 

“ In the same room where he expired, I took down from 
Mrs Grinder the particulars of that melancholy event, 
which affected me extremely. This house, or cabin, is 
seventy- two miles from Nashville, and is the last white 
man’s as you enter the Indian country. Governor Lewis, 
she said, came thither about sunset, alone, and inquired if 
he could stay for the night ; and, alighting, brought his 
saddle into the house. He was dressed in a loose gown, 
white, striped with blue. On being asked if he came 

* ** It is hardly necessary to state that this was the brave and 
enterprizing traveller whose journey, across the Rocky Mountains, 

to the Pacific 0«-ean, has obtained for him well merited celebrity. 
The true cause of his committing the rash deed, so feelingly 
detailed above, is not yet known to the public.’* 
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alone, he replied, that there were two servants behind, 
who would soon be up. He called for some spirits, and 
drank a very little. When the serv^ants arrived, one of 
whom was a negro, he inquired for his powder, saying 
he was sure he had some powder in a canister. The 
servant gave no distinct reply, and Lewis, in the mean 
while, walked backwards and forwards before the door, 
talking to himself. Sometimes, she said, he seemed as if 
he were walking up to her, and would suddenly wheel 
round, and walk back as fast as he could. Supper being 
ready, he sat down, but bad eaten only a few mouthfuls, 
when he started up, speaking to himself in a violent 
manner. At these times, she says, she observed his face 
to flush as if it had come on him in a flt. He lighted his 
pipe, and, drawing a chair to the door, sat down, saying to 
Mrs Grinder, in a kind tone of voice, ‘ Madam, this is a 
v^y pleasant evening.’ He smoked for some time, but 
quitted his seat, and traversed the yard as before. He 
again sat down to his pipe, seemed again composed, and, 
casting his eyes wistfully towards the west, observed what 
a sweet evening it was. Mrs Grinder was preparing a 
bed for him ; but he said he would sleep on the floor, and 
desired the servants to bring the bear skins and buffale 
robe, which were immediately spread out for him ; and, it 
being now dusk, the woman went off to the kitchen, and 
the two men to the barn, which stands about two hundred 
yards off. The kitchen is only a few paces from the room 
wUere Lewis was ; and the woman, being considerably 
alarmed by the behaviour of her guest, could not sleep, but 
listened to him walking backwards and forwards, she thinks, 
for several hours, and talking aloud, as she said, ‘ like a 
lawyer.’ She then heard the report of a pistol, and some- 
thing fall heavily on the floor, and the words, * O Lord ! ’ 
Immediately afterwards, she heard another pistol ; and, in 
a few minutes, she heard him at her door, calling out, 
‘ O Madam ! give me some water, and heal my wounds ! * 
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The logs being open, and unplastered, she saw him stagger 
back, and fall against a stump that stands between the 
kitchen and. the room. He crawled for some distance^ 
raised himself by the side of a tree, where he sat about a 
minute. He once more got to the room ; afterwards, he 
came to the kitchen door, but did not speak ; she then 
heard him scraping the bucket with a gourd for water, but 
it appeared that this cooling element was denied the dying 
man ! As soon as day broke, and not before, the terror 
of the woman having permitted him to remain for two 
hours in this most deplorable situation, she sent two of 
her children to the bam, her husband not being at home, 
to bring the servants ; and, on going in, they found him 
lying on the bed. He uncovered his side, and shewed 
them where the bullet had entered ; a piece of the fore- 
head was blown off, and had exposed the brains, without 
having bled much. He begged that they would take Ins 
rifle and blow out his brains, and he would give them all 
the money he bad in his trunk. He often said, ‘ I am no 
coward ; but I am so strong, so hard to die ! ’ He begged 
the servant not to be afraid of him, for that he would not 
hurt him. He expired in about two hours, or just as the 
sun rose above the trees. He lies buried close by the 
common path, with a few loose rails thrown over his grave. 
I gave Grinder money to put a post fence round it, to 
shelter it from the hogs and from the wolves, and he gave 
me his written promise that be would do it. I left this 
place in a very melancholy mood, which was not muCh 
allayed by the prospect of the gloomy and savage wilder- 
ness which I was just entering alone. 

I was roused from this melancholy reverie by the 
roaring of BuflTalo river, which I forded with coovsiderahle 
difficulty. I passed two or three solitary Indian huts in the 
course of the day, with a few acres of open land at each ; 
but so wretchedly cultivated, that they just make ohf 
to raise maize enough to keep in existence. They points 
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me out the distances by holding up their fingers. This is 
the country of the Chickasaws, though erroneously laid 
down in some maps as that of the Cherokees. I slept 
tllis night in one of their huts ; the Indians spread a deer 
skin for me on the floor ; I made a pillow of my portman- 
teau, and slept tolerably well : an old Indian laid himself 
down near me.’* 

“ This day, (Wednesday,) I passed through the most 
horrid swamps I had ever seen. These are covered with 
a prodigious growth of canes and high woods, which, 
together, shut out almost the whole light of day, for 
miles. The banks of the deep and sluggish creeks, that 
occupy the centre, are precipitous ; where I had often to 
plunge my horse seven feet down, into a bed of deep clay^ 
up to his belly, from which nothing but gi-eat strength and 
exertion could have rescued him ; the opposite shore was 
equally bad, and beggars all description. For an extent 
of several miles, on both sides of these creeks, the dark- 
ness of night obscures every object around.” 

On Saturday, I passed a number of most execrable 
swamps ; the weather was extremely w'arm, and I had been 
attacked by something like the dysentery, which occasioned 
a constant burning thirst, and weakened me greatly, 
I stopt this day frequently to wash my head and throat 
ill the water, to allay the burning thirst ; and, putting on 
my hat without wiping, received considerable relief from 
it. Since crossing the Tennesee, the woods have been 
interspersed with pines, and the soil has become more 
sandy. This day I met a Captain Hughes, a traveller, 
m his return from Santa Fee. My complaint increased 
so much, that I could scarcely sit on horseback ; and, all 
flight, my mouth and throat were parched with a burning 
thirst and fever. On Sunday, I bought some raw egge, 
which I^ate, and repeated the dose at mid-day, and towards 
evening, and found great benefit from this simple remedy.^ 
I inquired, all along the road, for fresh eggs, and, for nearly 
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a week, made them almost my sole food, till I completed 
my# cure. The water in these cane swamps is little better 
than poison ; and, under the heat of a burning sun, and 
the fatigues of travelling, it is difficult to repress the 
urgent calls of thirst. On the Wednesday following, I 
was assailed by a tremendous storm of rain, wind, and 
lightning, until I and my horse were both blinded* by the 
deluge, and unable to go on. I sought the first most 
open place, and, dismounting, stood for half an hour under 
the most profuse heavenly shower-bath I ever enjoyed* 
The roaring of the storm was terrible ; several trees 
around me were broken off, and torn up by the roots, and 
those that stood were bent almost to the ground ; limbs 
of trees, of several hundred- weight, flew past, within a 
few yards of me, and I was astonished how I escaped. 
I would rather take my chance in a field of battle, than 
in such a tornado again. ♦ 

“ On the fourteenth day of my journey, at noon, I 
arrived at this place, [Natchez, Mississippi territory,] 
having overcome every obstacle, alone, and without being 
acquainted with the country ; and, what surprised the 
boatmen more, without whisky. On an average, I met 
from forty to sixty boatmen every day, returning from this 
place and New Orleans. The Chickasuws are a friendly, 
inoffensive people, and the Chactaws, though more re- 
served, are equally harmless. Both of them treated me 
with civility, though 1 several times had occasion to pass 
through their camps, where many of them were drunk. 
The paroquet w'hich I carried with me was a continual 
fund of amusement to all ages of these people ; and, 
as they crowded around to look at it, gave me an oppor- 
tunity of studying their physiognomies without breach of 
good manners.” 

Writing to his brother, David, in the same year, he 
thus expresses his views, feelings, and hopes : — By s^|he 
&st opportunity, 1 wiU transmit a trifle to our old fs^r, 
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whose existence, so far from being forgotten, is as dear 
to me as iny own. But, David, an ambition of being 
distinguished in the literary world has requii ed sacrifices 
afiid exertions from me with which you are unacquainted ; 
and a wish to reach the glorious rock of independence, 
that I might from thence assist my relatives, who are 
struggling with, and buffeting the billows of adversity, has 
engaged me in an undertaking more laborious and extensive 
than you are aware of, and has occupied almost every 
moment of my time for several years. Since February, 
1810, I have slept, for several weeks, in the w'ilderness 
alone, in an Indian country, with my gun and my pistols 
in my bosom ; and have found myself so reduced by 
sickness, as to be scarcely able to stand, when not within 
300 miles of a white settlement, and under the burning 
latitude of 25 degrees. I have, by resolution, surmounted 
alf these, and other obstacles, in my way to my object, 
and now begin to see the blue sky of independence open 
around me.” 

Before concluding the account of this, his most exten- 
sive journey, we may present a few extracts from his 
journal, given by the American Biographer, as specimens 
of the diversified treatment which he experienced, — at 
times cold and forbidding, at times civil and kind, accor- 
ding to the habits, dispositions, and civilization of those 
with whom he met. 

March 9 Visited a number of the literati and 

wealthy of Cincinnati, who all told me, that they would 
think of it, viz. of subscribing ; they are a very thought- 
ful people. 

** March 1 — Rained and hailed all last night. Set 
off at eight o’clock, after emptying my boat of the deluge 
of water ; rowed hard all day ; at noon recruited myself 
^with some biscuits, cheese, and American wine ; reach 
the falls ; night sets in ; hear the roaring of the rapids ; 
after excessive hard work, arrived at Bear Grass Creek, and 
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fastened my boat to a Kentucky one ; take my baggage, 
and grope my way to Louisville ; put up at the Indian 
Queen Tavern, and gladly sit down to rest myself. 

" 18. — Rose quite refreshed. Foundanumbdr 

of land-speculators here; titles to lands in Kentucky 
subject to great disputes. 

“ March 20. — Set out this afternoon with the gun ; 
killed nothing new. People in taverns here devour their 
meals ; many shopkeepers board in tavenis : also boat- 
men, land-speculators, merchants, &c. No naturalists to 
keep me company. 

“ Good country this for lazy fellows : they plant com, 
turn their pigs into the woods, and in the autumn feed 
upon corn and pork ; they lounge about the rest of the 
year. 

March 24, — Weather cool. Walked to Shelhyville 
to breakfast. Passed some miserable log-houses in the 
midst of rich fields. Called at a ’Squire C.’s, who was 
rolling logs ; sat down beside him, but was not invited in, 
though it was about noon. 

^ March 29. — Finding my baggage not likely to come 
on, I set out from Frankfort for Lexington. The woods 
swarm with pigs, squirrels, and woodpeckers. Arrived 
exceedingly fatigued. 

“ Wherever you go, you hear people talking of buying 
and selling land ; no readers, all traders, — the Yankees, 
wherever you find them, are all traders ; found one here, 
a house-carpenter, who came from Massachusetts, and 
brought some barrels of ajjples down the river from 
Pennsylvania to this town, where he employs the negro 
women to hawk them about the streets, at thirty-seven 
and a half cents per dozen. 

“ Restless, speculating set of mortals here, full of law- 
suits ; no great readers, even of politics or newspapers, 

“ The sweet courtesies of life, the innumerable civilities 
in deeds and conversations, which cost one so little, are 
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seldom found here. Every man you meet with has either 
some land to buy or sell, some lawsuit, some coarse 
hemp or corn to dispose of, and, if the conversation do not 
l|;ad to any of these, he will force it. Strangers here 
receive less civilities than in any place 1 have ever been 
in. The respect due to the fatigues and privations of 
travellers is nowhere given, because every one has met 
with as much, and thinks he has seen more than any other. 
No one listens to the adventures of another without 
interrupting the narrative with his own ; so that, instead 
of an auditor, he becomes a competitor in adventure- 
telling. So many adventurers, also, continually wandering 
about here, injure the manners of the people ; for avarice 
and knavery prey most freely and safely upon passengers 
whom they may never meet again. 

“ These few observations are written in Salter White’s 
g^ret, with little or no fire, wood being a scarce article 
here, the forest being a full half mile distant. 

“ April 9. — Court held to-day, large concourse of 
people ; not less than one thousand horses in town, 
hitched to the side posts ; no food for them all day. 
Horses selling by auction. Negro woman sold same way. 
My reflections while standing by and bearing her cried : 
* Three hundred and twenty-five dollars for this woman 
and boy ! going ! going ! ’ Woman and boy afterwards 
weep. Damned, damned slavery! this is one infernal 
custom which the Virginians have brought into this 
country. Rude and barbarous appearance of the crowd, 
Hopkins’s double cutters much wanted here. 

“ April 10. — Was introduced to several young ladies 
this afternoon, whose agreeable society formed a most 
welcome contrast to that of the lower orders of the other 

sex. Mrs , an amiable, excellent lady ; think that 

savage ignorance, rudeness, and boorishness, was never so 
^jontrasted by female sweetness, affability, and intelligence. 

** April 12. — Went this evening to drink tea with 
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Mr ; was introduced to Mrs , a most lovely, 

accomplished, and interesting woman. Her good sense 
and lively intelligence, of a cast far superior to that of 
almost any woman I have ever seen. She is mo8t 
unfortunately unwell, with a nervous complaint, which 
affects her head. She told me, most feelingly, that the 
spring, which brings joy to every other being, brings 
sorrow to her, for, in winter, she is always well. 

“ ^jpri7 25. — Breakfasted at Walton’s, thirteen miles 
from Nashville. This place is a fine rich hollow, watered 
by a charming, clear creek, that never fails. Went up to 
Madison’s lick, where I shot three paroquets and some 
small birds. 

« April 28. — Set out early, the hospitable landlord, 
Isaac Walton, refusing to take any thing for my fare, or 
that of ray horse, saying, ‘ You seem to be travelling for 
the good of the world ; and I cannot, I will not, change 
you any thing. Whenever you come this way, call and 
stay with me ; you shall be welcome ! ’ This is the first 
instance of such hospitality which I have met with in 
the United States. 

Wednesday f May 23. — Left Natchez, after procuring 
twelve subscribers ; and, having received a kind letter of 
invitation from William Dunbar, Esq. I availed myself 
of his goodness, and rode nine miles along the usual road 
to his house ; where, though confined to his bed by, a 
severe indisposition, I was received with great hospitality 
and kindness ; had a neat bedroom assigned me, and was 
Requested to consider myself as at home during the time 
I should find it convenient to stay in exploring this part 
of the country !” • 

* The letter above mentioned is worthy of transcription. It 
is as follows : . — 

Sir, — It is very unfortunate that 1 should be so much 
indisposed as to be confined to my bedroom; nevertheleBS, 1 
cannot give up the idea of having tne pleasure of seeing you; as 
3 
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In September, 1812, Wilson directed bis steps eastward, 
to visit bis subscribers, and increase, if possible, tbeii 
number. During this excursion, be met with the 
Allowing ludicrous adventure : — At Haverhill the good 
people observing a stranger among them, of very inquisitive 
habits, and who evinced particular earnestness in exploring 
the countiy, came to the sage conclusion, that he was a 
spy from Canada, employed in taking sketches of the 
j)lace, to facilitate British invasion. It was, therefore, 
thought essential to the public safety, that he should be 
aj)prehended ; and he was accordingly taken into custody : 
but the magistrate before whom he was brought, on being 
made acquainted with his character and ])ursuits, imme- 
diately dismissed him, with many apologies for the harm- 
less and patriotic mistake. 

In 1812, he was elected a member of the American 
PtiUosophical Society ; and in the following year, by the 

soon as you find it convenient. The perusal of your first volume 
of Ornithohigij, lent me by (lenenil Wilkinson, has ])roduced in 
me a very great <lesireof making your uccjiiaintance. 

“ I understand from my boy, that you propose going, in a few 
days, to New Orleans, vvliere you will see some small cabinets 
of natural histary that may interest you. Ihit, as I presume it 
is your intention to prosecute your impiiries into the interior 
of our ctuintry, this cantutt he done better than from my house 
as your head-quarters, where every thing will be made con- 
venient to your wishes. IMy lumse statids literally in the forest, 
and your beautiful orioles, with other elegant birds, are our 
court- yard companions. 

I’he bearer attends you Avith a coiqde of horses, Ihfi 
supposition tliat it may he conven'eitt for you to visit us to*.dt^y^ 
otherwise, he shall wait on you any other day that you shall 
appoint. — I am lespectfnlly, &c. William DunbaR. ■ 

“ Forest, UMli May, 1810.” 

“ This excellent gentleman,” continues the American bio- 
grapher, “ Avhose hospitality was thus promptly excited, has 
since paid the debt of nature ; and his grateful guest fondly 
cherished, to the hist hour of his t xistence, the remembrance of 
those happy moments which were passed in his society, and in 
that of his amiable and accomplished family.” 
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month of August, he had succeeded in completing the 
literary materials of the eighth volume of his splendid 
work. His progress had been greatly facilibited by his 
having resided for a considerable part of the years 1811-lL 
at the Botanic Garden, with his friend Mr Bartram. 
There, remote from the noise, bustle, and interru})tion of 
the town, he was enabled to dispose of his time to the 
best advantage ; occasionally solacing his mind with 
friendly converse, and recruiting his overworn and sinking 
frame by healthful rambles through the neighbouring 
woods. He now enjoyed the satisfaction of knowing 
that his labours had not been in vain, and that the value 
of his great work was generally appreciated ; for, although 
emanating from a republican country, there was not at 
this period a crowned head in Europe who had not 
become a subscriber to the American Orniitiohyy, 

In the early part of the year 1813, the seveiuh 
volume was published ; and its indefatigable author imme- 
diately commenced his preparations Ibr the next. But, 
unfortunately, his intense anxiety to conclude his under- 
taking impelled him into an excess of toil, which, however 
inflexible his mind, his bodily strength was unable to 
bear. This was occasioned tdiiefly by his finding it 
impossible to procure sufficiently skilful assistants to 
relieve him from the labour of colouring bis plates. 
Those who occasionally made the attempt excited his 
disgust by their glaring caricatures of what were in- 
tended to be modest imitations of simple nature. Hencj, 
much of his time was spent in the irksome and harassing 
employment of inspecting and correcting the imperfections 
of others ; while this waste of his stated periods of labour 
was supplied by deep encroachments on those hours which 
Nature claims as her own, consecrates to rest, and will 
not forego without a struggle ; and which all, who would 
preserve unimpaired the vigour of their mind and body, 
must respect. Against this intense and destructive appli- 
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<sation, his friends failed not to admonish him ; hut to 
their entreaties he would make this ominous reply, — 
“ Life is short, and without exertion nothing can be 
l^erforrned. ” In the last letter which he is understood to 
have written to his friends in Paisley, after sympathizing 
with his correspondent on the death of a son, he makes 
the following melancholy statement regarding his own 
declining health : — lam myself far from being in good 
health. Intense application to study has hurt me much. 
My 8th volume is now in the press, and will be published 
in November. One volume more will complete the whole.” 

At length, amid these accumulated and harassing toils, 
he was assailed by a disease, which his vital powers were 
now too much enftu^bled successfully to resist. The 
dysentery, his former foe, renewed its deadly assaults ; 
and after a few days’ illness, notwithstanding the combined 
efforts of science and friendship, terminated the mortal 
eareer of Alexander Wilson, the American Ornithologist, 
on the 23d of August, 1813, consequently in the 48th 
year of his age.* “ The moment,” says his brother, who 
had a few years previously joined him in America, “ that 
I heard of his sickness, I went to the city, and foiuid 
him speechless ; I caught his hand : he seemc'd to know 
me, and that was fdl. He died next morning, at nine 
o’clock, and was buried next day with all the honours due 
to his merit. The whole of the scientife characters, 
along with the clergy of all denominations, attended the 
Mineral. The Columbia Society of Fine Arts, ofwliich 
he was a member, walked in procession before the hearse, 

* The following was stated as the more immediate cause of 
Wilson’s final illness, by one of his American friends, who 
visited Scotland some years ago ; — While he was sitting in the 
house of one of his fi'iends, enjoying the pleasures of conversation, 
he chanced to see a bird of a rare species, for one of which he 
• had long been in search. With his usual enthusiasm he ran 
out, followed it, swam across a river, over which it had flown, 
fired at, killc^d, and obtained the object of his eager pursuit ; hut 
caught a cold, which, bringing on dysentery, ended in his death. 
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and wore crape round their arms for thirty days.” Hisr 
remains were deposited in the cemetery of the Swedish 
Church, in the district of Southwark, Philadelphia. 
While in the enjoyment of health, he had, in a conversa- 
tion with a friend on the subject of death, expressed a 
wish to be buried in some rural spot, saered to peace and 
solitude ; whither the charms of nature might invite the 
steps of the votar)’' of the muses and the lover of science, 
and where the birds might suig over his grave. It has been 
matter of regret to those of his friends to whom was 
confided the mournful duty of ordering his funeral, that 
this desire had not been made known to them, otherwise 
it should have been piously observed. A plain marble 
tomb marks where his dust reposes, on which appears the 
following inscription : — 

THIS MONUMENT 1} 

COVERS THE REMAINS OF 

ALEXANDER WILSON, 

AUTHOR OF THE 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 

HE WAS BORN IN RENFREWSHIRE, SCOTLAND, 

ON THE 6tH JULY, 17(56; 

EMIGRATED TO THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE YEAR 1794; 

AND DIED IN PHILADELPHIA, 

OF THE DYSENTERY, 

ON THE 23d AUGUST, 1813, 4 

AGED 47. 

Part of the eighth volume of the Ornithology having 
been put through the press before the author’s death, the 
remainder was edited by his friend Mr George Ord, 
F.L.S. and published in January, 1814. The ninth 
volume made its appearance in May, 1814, the plates 
having been printed and coloured under Wilson’s own 
superintendance, and the letter-press supplied by Mr Ord, 
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who was well qualified to perform this office for his 
deceased friend, having been his companion in several 
expeditions for procuring specimens, and collecting the 
•information from Avhich the descriptions of the birds were 
drawn up. This concluding volume contained a Life of 
Wilson, from the pen of the editor. 

As it has been all along our object to place Wilson 
before the reader, either as he represented himself in his 
jourinils and letters, or as he was represented by those who, 
being personally acquainted with him, had the best means 
of knowing him accurately, we think it proper to make 
some extracts from the character which his American 
biographer has drawn, evidently from his own knowledge. 

“ It may not,” says he, “ be going too far to maintain, 
that in no age or nation has there ever arisen one more 
eminently qualified for a naturalist, than the subject of 
#hese memoirs. He was not only an enthusiastic admirer 
of the works of creation ; but he was consistent in 
research, and permitted no dangers or fatigues to abate 
his ardour, or relax his exertions. He inured himself to 
hardships by frequent and laborious exercise, and was 
never more happy than when employed in some enterprize, 
which promised, from its difficulties, the novelties of 
discovery. Whatever was obtained with ease, appeared 
to him comparatively uninteresting ; the acquisitions of 
labour alone seemed worthy of his ambition. He was nc 
closet philosopher ; he was indebted for his ideas, not to 
♦books, but to nature. His perseverance was uncommon 
and, when engaged in any particular pursuit, he nevei 
would relinquish it while there was a chance of success 
His powers of observation were acute, and his judgment 
seldom erred. That his industry was great, his work wil 
ever testify ; and our astonishment may well be excitec 
that so much should have been performed in so short 
time. A single individual, without patron^ fortune^ o 
recompense, accomplished, in the short space of seven year 
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as much as the combined body of European naturalists 
have taken a century to achieve. The collection and 
discovery of these birds were the fruits of many months 
of unwearied research : amongst forests, swamps, an6 
morasses, exposed to all the dangers, privations, and 
fatigues incident to such an undertaking. What but a 
remarkable passion for the pursuit, joined with an ardent 
desire of fame, could have supported a solitary individual 
in labours of body and mind, compared to which the' 
bustling avo(?ations of common life are mere holiday 
activity or recreation } 

“ Mr Wilson was possessed of the nicest sense of 
honour. In all his dealings, he was not only scrupulously 
just, but highly generous. His veneration for truth was 
exemplary. His disposition was social and affectionate. 
His benevolence was extensive. He was remarkably 
temperate in eating and drinking ; bis love of retiremet.t 
preserving him from the contaminating influence of the 
convivial circle. But, as no one is perfect, Mr Wilson 
partook, in a small degree, of the weakness of humanity. 
He was of the genus irrilcibUey and w^as obstinate in opinion. 
It ever gave him pleasure to acknowledge error, when the 
conviction resulted from his own judgment alone ; but he 
could not endure to be told of his mistakes. Hence his 
associates had to be sparing of their criticisms, through a 
fear of forfeiting his friendship. With almost all his 
friends, he had occasionally, arising from a collision of 
opinion, some slight misunderstanding, which was soo<i 
passed over, leaving no disagreeable impression. But 
an act of disrespect, or wilful injury, he would seldom 
forgive.” 

Thus far the American biographer; and, though the 
sketch he one drawn by the hand of a friend, its outline 
is so consistent with the tenor of his life, that we can- 
not doubt its accuracy. In personal appearance, he is 
described as having been tall, (five feet ten or eleven 
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inches,) handsome and vigorous, inclining to the slender, 

. rather than the athletic. Even when a poor Paisley weaver, 

' he was remarkable for neatness of appearance, and for an 
%ir superior to his condition — as if the native dignity of his 
mind shone through his mien and bearing. His counte- 
nance, tinged with melancholy, was expressive of deep 
reflection ; his eye, penetrating and intelligent, especially 
when engaged in conversation. His eyebrows were 
^ strikingly arched, and his hair, which was dark and glossy, 
hung down over his shoulders.* Strong good sense, high 
moral worth, and a lofty spirit of independence, were the 
characteristic features of his mind. His conversational 
powers were greatly superior to those of the men with 
whom he was accustomed to associate ; and he acquii'cd, 
in consequence, like Burns, somewhat of a dictatorial 
manner. There was a quickness, a strength, and an 
Originality in his remarks, indicating mental endowments 
of a very high order ; and where did ever such endowments 
exist, without their possessor being conscious of their 
presence ? In no respect was his character more estimable, 

* Sucli is the account of his personal appearance, which we 
have been able to draw from the recollections of his friends in 
this country ; and it seems borne out by the engraving preflxed 
to this volume, the original of which was painted by James 
Craw, when Wilson was in his twenty-second year. The parti- 
culars preserved by his American biographer possess no little 
interest, exhibiting him as he was at a more advanced period of 
life, when moving in a more intelligent class of society than 
his youth had been accustomed to, and engaged in his favourite 
Researches among the woods ; “ In his person,” says Mr Ord, 
“ he was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body ; his cheek- 
bones projected, and his eyes, though hollow, displayed consi- 
derable vivacity and intelligence ; his complexion was sallow, 
his mien thoughtful ; his features were coarse, and there was a 
dash of vulgarity in his physiognomy, which struck the observer 
at the first view, but which failed to impress one on acquaintance. 
His walk was quick when travelling, — so much so, that it was 
difficult for a companion to keep pace with him ; hut when in 
the forest, in pursuit of birds, he was deliberate and attentive — 
he was, as it were, all eyes, and all ears.” 
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than in the strength, generosity, and permanence of his 
friendships. Notwithstanding his poetical feelings and 
aspirations, love, as has already been remarked, seemed to 
have no abiding residence in his bosom, if indeed its powcX* 
had ever made any sensible encroachment on that busy 
domain. Though he mingled mucdi in society, and that, 
at one period of his life, by no means very select, he was 
a stranger to every species of dissipation ; and, while he 
passed through many scenes of trial and temptation, he 
bore away all the good that might be obtained from each, 
without incurring the contamination of their evil. Per- 
haps his high moral purity arose, in a great measure, from 
the absence of overmastering passion ; and this was the 
result of that mental structure which constituted intellect 
his predominating faculty. The same may be the expla^ 
nation of that apparent contradiction in his character — a 
poet, and not a lover. In elucidation of this conjecture, 
we beg to offer a very few remarks, considering it a mental 
phenomenon well worth investigation. 

The two leading principles of Wilson’s mind urupies- 
tionably were, the love of fame, and the love of knowledge, 
both resulting from the conscious possession of high 
intellect. The union of these principles tended to give 
his character an ideal elevation, and to impress it with a 
strong love of power, and desire of eminence. In the 
mind where these predominate, it is obvious that there 
can be little space for the abode of any aim or passion of 
less aspiring, or of weaker nature. Such a mind pleasure? 
cannot tempt astray, nor love subdue. Yet the love of 
fame is by no means incompatible with ardent natural 
affection, such as that of children to their parents, because 
its source lies deeper in our nature, and was fully formed 
long before the love of fame could be either felt or 
understood ; and because both may be gratified at once, 
for while a man rises himself, he can elevate those whom 
he loves. We have seen this hope cheer and support 
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Wilson, during his wanderings through the pathless forests 
of America. We have known it fondly cherished, as 
the dearest possible recompense, in those who, like him, 
hud the structure of their own fortunes to build. And 
all that we contend for is, that while these strong prin- 
ciples cannot banish early and deep-seated filial affection, 
they prevent the entrance of newer and weaker attach- 
ments ; and thus, we think, a solution may be given of 
what otherwise aj)pears contradictory in Wilson’s character. 

With regard to the scientific and literary merit of his 
great work, it is neither our province nor our inclination 
to speak ; the one being sufficiently cared for by the 
very distinguished naturalist, by whom this edition is pre- 
pared, while the other must of itself be evident to every 
reader. This much, however, we may say, that from 
the prefaces and descrij)tions, passages might be selected, 
wliich, for elegance of language, graceful ease, and graphic 
power, could scarcely be surpassed by any within the 
compass of British literature. We might instance his 
description of the Mocking Bird, and of the Bald Eagle ; 
and nothing can be finer than the simple and natural 
beauty of the general preface to his first volume. There 
may be found also, throughout the body of the work, 
many striking incidents, illustrative at once of the man, 
and of the difficulties to which he was subjected, during 
his toilsome and hazardous undertaking ; but these we 
have considered it unnecessary and inexpedient to extract, 
as^they will be read with peculiar interest in the places 
where they naturally occur. 

To peruse the annals of real life is, perhaps, at once the 
most entertaining and the most useful mode of prosecuting 
the study of man. And of such annals the most instruc- 
ting are those in which we see persevering efforts over- 
come the most formidable obstacles, and distinguished 
Eminence gradually winning its arduous ascent above the 
mists of obscurity and depression. For it is no illegiti- 
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mate conclusion, which the aspiring mind will draw from 
such examples, — that, what has been accomplished, may 
again be confidently undertaken. In this respect, the life 
of Wilson, furnishing a striking instance of successful 
perseverance, may contribute to the general good, by 
fostering the early hopes of humble but aspiring merit. 
There is yet another, and a more important truth, which 
it is well adapted to teach, — that the main cause why 
the course of genius is so often crossed by melancholy 
aberrations, impeded by grovelling tendencies, or prema- 
turely closed in guilt and misery, is because its capacities 
far transcend the usual pursuits and employments of its 
station, impelling it to rush from object to object with 
reckless impetuosity, as each after each crumbles in its 
giant grasp. Thus, in the marked contrast between 
Wilson’s early history, when he led an irregular, unsettled, 
and wandering life, and that of his latter years, when,.bis 
mind became fixed upon an object sufiicient to engross its 
whole powers, and demand its whole energies, — which 
object he thenceforward prosecuted with the most inde- 
fatigable and unswerving resolution, — we see the necessity 
and the wisdom of early entering upon a sufficiently 
ennobling and expanding career, especially when the mind 
itself is noble and expansive. Had his aspiring mind 
never found any such sufficiently engrossing object, there 
is little reason to doubt, that his name would finally have 
been found in the melancholy catalogue of unfortunate 
men of genius. And we conclude our memoir v^ith 
one remark, — that while it may interest the philosopher 
to observe the spontaneous working of a mind powerfully 
and peculiarly constructed, to humble merit it furnishes 
this valuable lesson, that upright integrity, unbending 
determination, and unwearied perseverance, will, sooner or 
later, surmount every obstacle, and crown their possessor 
with the acconopliahraent of all his wishes, * 


W. M. H. 
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The wliole use of a Preface seems to be, either to 
elucidate the nature and origin of the work, or to 
invoke the clemency of the reader. Such obser- 
vations as have been thought necessary for the 
former, will be found in the Introduction; extremely 
solicitous to obtain the latter, I beg leave to relate 
the following anecdote : — 

In one of my late visits to a friend in the country, 
I found their youngest son, a fine boy of eight or 
nine years of age, who usually resides in town for 
his education, just returning from a ramble through 
the neighbouring woods and fields, where he had 
collected a large and very handsome bunch of 
wild flowers, of a great many different colours ; 
and, presenting them to his mother, said, with 
much animation in his countenance, “ Look, my 
^ear mamma, what beautiful flowers I have found 
growing on our place I Why, all the woods are 
full of them I red, orange, blue, and 'most every 
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colour. Oh I I can gather you a whole parcel of 
them, much handsomer than these, all growing in 
our own woods I Shall I, mamma ? Shall I go 
and bring you more ?” The gbod woman received 
the bunch of flowers with a smile of affectionate 
complacency ; and, after admiring for some time 
the beautiful simplicity of nature, gave her willing 
consent ; and the little fellow went off, on the 
wings of ecstasy, to execute his delightful commis- 
sion. 

The similarity of this little boy’s enthusiasm to 
my own, struck me ; and the reader will need no 
explanations of mine to make the application. 
Should my country receive with the same gracious 
indulgence the specimens which I here humbly 
present her ; should she express a desire for me to 
go and bring her more^ the highest wishes of my 
ambition will be gratified ; for, in the language of 
my little friend, our ivhole woods are full of them / 
and I can collect hundreds more, much haridsomer 
than these. 


Alexander Wilson. 


Philadelphia, 
Octohur 1, 1803. 
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In the commencement of a work of such magnitude, 
and #80 novel in this country, some account will 
necessarily be expected, of the motives of the 
author, and of the nature and intended execution 
of the w^ork. As to the former of these, it is 
respectfully submitted, that, amusement blended 
with instruction, the correction of numerous errors 
which have been introduced into this part of the 
natural history of our country, and a wish to draw 
the attention of my fellow-citizens, occasionally, 
from the discordant jarrings of politics, to a con- 
templation of the grandeur, harmony, and wonderful 
variety of nature, exhibited in this beautiful portion 
of the animal creation, are my principal, and almost 
orjy motives, in the present undertaking. I will 
not deny that there may also be other incitements. 
Biassed, almost from infancy, by a fondness for 
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birds, and little else than an enthusiast in my 
researches after them, I feel happy to communicate 
my observations to others, probably from the mere 
principle of self-gratification, that source of so many 
even of our most virtuous actions ; but I candidly 
declare, that lucrative views have nothing to do in 
the business. In all my wild wood rambles, these 
never were sufficient either to allure me to a single 
excursion, to discourage me from one, or to engage 
my pen or pencil in the present publication. My 
hopes, on this head, are humble enough ; I ask only 
support equal to my merits, and to tlie laudability 
of my intentions. I expect no more ; I am not 
altogether certain even of this. But, leaving the 
issue of these matters to futurity, I shall, in the 
meantime, comfort myself with the good old adage. 

Happy are they who expect nothing, for they 
shall not be disappointed.” 

As to the nature of the work, it is intended to 
comprehend a description and representation of 
every species of our native birds, from the shores 
of St Laurence to the mouths of the Mississippi, 
and from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of 
Louisiana : these will be engraved in a style superior 
to any thing of the kind hitherto published ; aqd 
coloured from nature, with the most scrupulous 
adherence to the true tints of the original. 
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But as time may prey on the best of colours, 
what is necessary, in this respect, will, by no means, 
be omitted, that the figures and descriptions may 
mutually corroborate each other. It is also my 
design to enter more largely than usual into the 
manners and disposition of each respective species ; 
to become, as it were, their faithful biographer, and 
to delineate their various peculiarities, in character, 
song, building, economy, Sec. as far as my own 
observations have extended, or the kindness of 
others may furnish me with materials. 

TJie Ornithology of the United States exhibits a 
rich display of the most splendid colours, from the 
green, silky, gold bespangled down of the minute 
humming bird, scarce three inches in extent, to 
the black coppery wings of the gloomy condor, of 
sixteen feet, who sometimes visits our northern 
regions ; a numerous and powerful band of song- 
sters, that, for sweetness, variety, and melody, are 
surpassed by no country on earth ; an ever-changing 
scene of migration from torrid to temperate, and 
from northern to southern regions, in quest of 
suitable seasons, food, and climate ; and such an 
amazing diversity in habit, economy, form, dispo- 
sition, and faculties, so uniformly hereditary in 
each species, and so completely adequate to their 
peculiar wants and convenience, as to overwhelm 
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US with astonishment at the power, wisdom, and 
beneficence of the Creator I 

In proportion as we become acquainted with 
these particulars, our visits to, and residence in 
the country, become more and more agreeable. 
Formerly, on such occasions, we found ourselves in 
solitude, or, with respect to the feathered tribes, 
as it were in a strange country, where the manners, 
language, and faces of all, were either totally 
overlooked, or utterly unknown to us : now, we 
find ourselves among interesting and well known 
neighbours and acquaintances ; and, in the ni>tes 
of every songster, recognize, with satisfaction, the 
voice of an old friend and companion. A study 
thus tending to multiply our enjoyments at so 
cheap a rate, and to lead us, by such pleasing 
gradations, to the contemplation and worship of 
the Great First Cause, the Father and Preserver 
of all, can neither be idle nor useless, but is worthy 
of rational beings, and, doubtless, agreeable to the 
Deity. 

In order to obtain a more perfect knowledge of 
birds, naturalists have divided them into classes, 
orders, genera, species, and, varieties ; but in doing 
this, scarcely two have agreed on the same modjp 
of arrangement : and this has indeed proved a 
source of great perplexity to the student. Some 
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have increased the number of orders to an unne- 
cessary extent, multiplied the genera, and, ’out of 
nfere varieties, produced what they supposed to 
be entire new species. Others, sensible of the 
impropriety of this, and wishing to simplify the 
science as much as possible, have reduced the 
orders and genera to a few, and have thus thrown 
birds, whose food, habits, and other characteris- 
tical features are widely different, into one and 
the same tribe, and thereby confounded our per- 
ception of that beautiful gradation of affinity and 
resemblance, which Nature herself seems to have 
been studious of preserving throughout the whole. 
One principal cause of the great diversity of clas- 
sifications appears to be owing to the neglect, or 
want of opportunity, in these writers, of observing 
the manners of the living birds, in their unconfined 
state, and in their native countries. As well might 
philosophers attempt to class mankind into their 
respective religious denominations, by a mere 
examination of their physiognomy, as naturalists 
to form a correct arrangement of animals, without 
a knowledge of these necessary particulars. 

It is only by personal intimacy, that we can truly 
ascertain the character of either, more especially 
that of the feathered race, noting their particular 
haunts, modes of constructing their nests, manner 
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of flight, seasons of migration, favourite food, and 
numberless other minutiae, which can only be 
obtained by frequent excursions in the woods and 
fields, along lakes, shores, and rivers, and requires a 
degree of patience and perseverance which nothing 
but an enthusiastic fondness for the pursuit can 
inspire. 

The greatest number of the descriptions in the 
following work, particularly those of the nests, eggs, 
and plumage, have been written in the woods, with 
the subjects in view, leaving as little as possible to 
the lapse of recollection. As to what relates to the 
manners, habits, drc. of the birds, the particulars on 
these heads are the result of personal observation, 
from memorandums taken on the spot ; if they differ, 
as they will on many points, from former accounts, 
this at least can be said in their behalf, that a 
single fact has not been advanced which the writer 
was not himself witness to, or received from those 
on whose judgment and veracity he believed reli- 
ance could be placed. When his own stock of 
observations has been exhausted, and not till then, 
he has had recourse to what others have said on 
the same subject, and ail the most respectable 
performances of a similar nature have been con- 
sulted, to which access eould be obtained; not 
neglecting the labours of his predecessors in this 
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particular path, Messrs Gatesby and Edwards, 
whose memories he truly respects. But as a sacred 
regard to truth requires that the errors or inadver- 
tencies of those authors, as well as of others, should 
be noticed, and corrected, let it not be imputed to 
unworthy motives, but to its true cause, — a zeal 
for the promotion of that science, in which these 
gentlemen so much delighted, and for which they 
have done so much. 

From the writers of our own country the author 
has derived but little advantage. The first con- 
siderable list of our birds was published in 1787, 
by Mr Jefferson, in his celebrated “ Notes on 
Virginia,” and contains the names of a hundred 
and nine species, with the designations of Linnaeus 
and Gatesby, and references to Buffbn. The next, 
and by far the most complete that has yet appeared, 
was published in 1791, by Mr William Bartram, 
in his Travels through North and South Caro- 
Una, (S:c. in which two hundred and fifteen different 
sp(*cies are enumerated, and concise descriptions 
and characteristics of each added in Latin and 
English. Dr Barton, in his Fragments of the 
Natural History of Pennsylvania, has favoured 
us with a number of remarks on this subject; and 
l5r Belknap, in his History of Netv Hampshire, 
as well as Dr Williams, in that of Vermont, have 
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each enumerated a few of our birds. But these, 
from the nature of the publications in which they 
have been introduced, can be considered onlylas 
catalogues of names, without the detail of specific 
particulars, or the figured and coloured represen- 
tations of the birds themselves. This task, the 
hardest of all, has been reserved for one of far 
inferior abilities, but not of less zeal. With the 
example of many solitary individuals, in other 
countries, who have succeeded in such an enter- 
prize, he has cheerfully engaged in the undertaking, 
trusting for encouragement solely to the fidelity 
with which it will be conducted. 



AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 


ORDER I. 

ACCIPITRES, LiNNiEus. 




FAMILY I. 


VULTURINI, Ilugjeh. 
GENUS t-^CATHARTES, Iluger. 


1 . CATHARTES AITRA, ILUGER . — VULTUR AURA, WIL80K. 
TURKEY VULTURE, OR TURKEY BUZZARD. 

M’lLSOK, PL. LXXV. FIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 


This species is well known throug^hout the United 
States, but is most numerous in the southern section 
of the Union. In the northern and middle states, it 
is partially migratory, the greater part retiring to the 
south on the approach of cold weather. But numbers 
remain all the winter in Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey; particularly in the vicinity of the large rivers 
and the ocean, which afford a supply of food at all 
seasons. 

In New Jersey,* the turkey buzzard hatches in May, 
the deep recesses of the solitary swamps of that state 
aflfbrding situations well suited to the purpose. The 
female is at no pains to form a nest with materials; 
but, having chosen a suitable place, which is either a 
truncated hollow tree, an excavated stump, or log, she 
Jays on the rotten wood from two to four eggs, of a dull 

• Mr Ord mentions New Jersey in particular, as in that state 
Ibe has visited the breeding places of the turkey buzzard, and can 
therefore speak with certainty of the fact. Pennsylvania, it is more 
than probable, affords situations equally attractive, which are also 
tenanted by this vulture, for hatching and reai’ing its young. 
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dirty white, or pale cream colour, splashed all over with 
chocolate, mingled with blackish touches, the blotches 
largest and thickest towards the great end; the form 
something like the egg of a goose, but blunter at the 
small end : length two inches and three quarters, breadth 
two inches. The male watches often while the female is 
sitting ; and, if not disturbed, they will occupy the same 
breeding place for several years. The young are clothed 
with a whitish down, similar to that which covers young 
goslings. If any person approach the nest, and attempt 
to handle them, they will immediately vomit such offen- 
sive matter, as to compel the intruder to a precipitate 
retreat. 

The turkey buzzards are gregarious, peaceable and 
haimless ; never offering any violence to a living: animal, 
or, like the plunderers of the falco tribe, depriving the 
husbandman of his stock. Hence, though, in conse- 
quence of their filthy habits, they are not beloved, yet 
they are respected for their usefulness ; and in the 
southern states, where they are most needed, they, as 
well as the black vultures, are protected by a law, which 
imposes a fine on those who wilfully deprive them of life. 
They generally roost in flocks, on the limbs of large 
trees ; and they may be seen on a summer morning, 
spreading out their wings to the rising sun, and remain- 
ing in that posture for a considerable time. Pennant 
conjectures, that this is “ to purify their bodies, which 
aie most offensively fetid,” But is it reasonable to 
suppose, that that effluvia can be offensive to them, 
which arises from food perfectly adapted to their nature, 
and which is constantly the object of their desirefe ? 
Many birds, and particularly those of the granivorous 
kind, liave a similar habit, which doubtless is attended 
with the same exhilarating effects, as an exposure to the 
pure air of the morning has on the frame of one just risen 
from repose. 

These birds, unless when rising from the earth, seldom 
flap their wings, but sweep along in ogees, and dipping 
and rising lines, and move with great rapidity. They 

an* nftPTi in rtnmniinipfi enarinfi* nf nn itinniAnsA 
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height, particularly previous to a thunder storm. Their 
wings are not spread horizontally, but form a slight 
^ngle with the body upwards, the tips having an up- 
ward curve. Their sense of smelling is astonishingly 
exquisite, and they never fail to discover carrion, even 
when at the distance of several miles from it. When 
once they have found a carcass, if not molested, they 
will not leave the place until the whole is devoured. 
At such times they eat so immoderately, that frequently 
they are incapable of rising, and may be caught without 
much difficulty ; but few that are acquainted with them 
will have the temerity to undertake the task. A man 
in the state of Delaware, a few years since, observing 
some turkey buzzards regaling themselves upon the 
carcass of a horse, which was in a highly putrid state, 
conceived the design of making a captive ot one, to take 
home for the amusement of his children. He cautiously 
approached, and, springing upon the unsuspicious group, 
grasped a fine plump fellow in his arms, and was bearing 
off his prize in triumph; when,lo! the indignant vulture 
disgorged such a torrent of filth in the face of our hero, 
that it produced all the effects of the most powerful 
emetic, and for ever cured him of his inclination for 
turkey buzzards. 

On the continent of America this species inhabits a 
vast range of territory, being common,* it is said, from 
Nova Scotia to Terra del Fuego.f How far to the 
northward of North California J they are found we 

• ♦ In the northern states of our union, the turkey buzzard is only 
occasionally seen : it is considered a rare bird by the inhabitants. 

■f “ Great numbers of a species of vulture, commonly called car- 
rion crow by the sailors, ( vidtur aura , ) were seen upon this island, 
(New-year’s Island, near Cap Horn, lat. 55 S. 67 W. ) and pro- 
bably teed on young seal cuds, which either die in the birth, or 
which they take an opportunity to seize upon.” Cook calls them 
turkey buzzards. Forster’s Voyage, ii, p. 516, 4to. London, 1777. 

• We strongly suspect that the sailors were correct, and that these 
were black vultures, or carrion crows. 

I Pth'ouse saw a bird, which he calls the black vulture, probably 
the vtdiur aura, at Monterey Bay, North California. Voyage, ii, 
p. 203. 
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are not informed ; but it is probable that they extend 
their mictions to the Columbia, allured thither by the 
miantity of dead salmon which, at certain seasons, line 
tne shores of that river. 

They are numerous in the West India islands, where 
they are said to be “ far inferior in size to those of North 
America.”* This leads us to the inquiry, whether or 
no the present species has been confounded, by all the 
naturalists of Europe, w ith the black vulture, or car- 
rion crow', which is so common in the southern parts of 
our continent. If not, why has the latter been totally 
overlooked in the numerous ornithologies and nomen- 
clatures w ith which the w'orld has been favoured, w'hen 
it is so conspicuous and remarkable, that no stranger 
visits South Carolina, Georgia, or the Spanish pro- 
vinces, but is immediately struck with the novelty of 
its appearance ? We can find no cause for the turkey 
buzzards of the islands f being smaller than ours, and 
must conclude that the carrion crow% w hich is of less 
size, has been mistaken for the former. In the history 
which follow'S, we shall endeavour to make it evident 
that the species described by Ulloa, as being so nume- 
rous in South America, is no other than the black vul- 
ture. The ornithologists of Europe, not aware of the 
existence of a new^ species, have, without investigation, 
contented themselves with the opinion, that the bird 
called by the above mentioned traveller the gallinazo, 
was the vultur aura, the subject of our present history. 
This is the more inexcusable, as we expect in naturalists 


♦ Pennant, Arctic Zoology. 

f The vulture wliich Sir Hans Sloane has figured and described, 
and which he says is common in Jamaica, is undoubtedly the vultur 
aura. ** The head, and an inch in the neck, are hare, and without 
feathers, of a flesh colour, covered with a thin membrane, like that 
of turkeys, with which the most part of the bill is covered likewise ; 
bill (below the membrane) more than on inch long, whitish at the 
point ; tail broad, and nine inches long ; legs and feet three inches’ 
long j it flies exactly like a kite, and preys on nothing living j but 
when dead, it devours their carcasses, wnence they are not moles- 
ted.” Sloane, Natural History, Jamaica, vol, ii. p. 294, folio. 
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a precision of a different character from that which dis- 
tinguishes vulgar observation. If the Europeans had 
not the opportunity of comparing living specimens of 
Ihe two species, they at least had preserved subjects, in 
their extensive and valuable museums, from which a 
correct judg-ment might have been formed. The figure 
in the Planches enluminees^ though wretchedly drawn 
and coloured, was evidently taken from a stuffed speci- 
men of the bla(!k vulture. 

Pennant observes, that the turkey vultures “ are 
not found in the northern regions of Europe or Asia, 
at least in those latitudes which might give them a 
pretence of appearing there. I cannot find them,” he 
continues, in our (juarter of the globe higher than the 
Grison Alps,* or Silesia, j* or at farthest Kalish, in 
Great Poland.” J 

Kolben, iu his account of the Cape of Good Hope, 
mentions a vulture, which he represents as very vora- 
cious and noxious. “ I have seen,” says he, many 
carcasses of cows, oxen, and other tame creatures, w hich 
the eagles had slain. I say carcasses, but they were 
rather skeletons, the flesh and entrails being all devoured, 
and nothing remaining but the skin and bones. But the 
skin and bones being in their natural places, the flesh 
being, as it were, sc()0])ed out, and the w ound by wdiicli 
the eagles enter the body being ever iu the belly, you 
w^oiild not, till you had come up to the skeleton, have 
had the least suspicion that any such matter had hap- 
pened. The Dutch at the Cape frequently call those 
qagles, on account of their tearing out the entrails of 
beasts, strunt-vogelsy i. e. dung-birds. It frequently 
happens, that an ox that is freed from the plough, and 
left to find his w^ay home, lies down to rest himself by 
the way : and if he does so, it is a great chance but the 
eagles fall upon him and devour him. They attack 


* Willughby, Omitiwlogy, p. 67. 

+ Schwenckfeldt, av» Silesia, 375. 

I R3;aczyn8ki, Hist, Nat, Poland, 298. 
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an OX or cow in a body, consisting of an hundred and 
upwards.” * 

Buffon conjectures, that this murderous vulture is the 
turkey buzzard, and concludes his history of the latter 
with the following invective against the whole frater- 
nity : — “ In every part of the globe they are voracious, 
slothful, offensive, and hateful, and, like the wolves, are 
as noxious during their life, as useless after their death.” 

If Kolben’s account of the ferocity of his eagle, f or 
vulture, be just, we do not hesitate to maintain that that 
vulture, is not the turkey buzzard, as, amongst the ^vholf 
feathered ci’eation, there is none, perhaps, more innoxioi# 
than this species ; and that it is beneficial to the inhabi- 
tants of our southern continent, even Buffon himself, 
on the authority of Desmarchais, asserts. But we doubt 
the truth of Kolben’s story; and, in this place, must 
express our regret, that enlightened naturalists should 
so readily lend an ear to the romances of travellers, 
who, to excite astonishment, freely give currency to 
every ridiculous tale, which the designing or the credu- 
lous impose upon them. We will add farther, that the 
turkey buzzard seldom begins upon a carcass, until 
invited to the banquet by that odour, which in no 
oi-diiiary degree renders it an object of delight. 

The turkey vulture is two feet and a half in length, 
and six feet two inches in breadth ; the bill from the 
corner of the mouth is almost two inches and a half 
long, of a dark horn colour for somewhat more than an 
inch from the tip, the nostril a remarkably wide slit, or 
opening through it ; the tongue is greatly conwive, car- 
tilaginous, and finely serrated on its edges ; ears inclin- 
ing to oval ; eyes dark, in some specimens reddish hazel ; 

* INIedley’s Kolben, vol. ii, p. 1J)5. 

f These bloodthirsty eagles, we conjecture, are black vultures, 
they beiu^ in the habit of mining into the Iwjllies of dead animals, 
to feast upon the contents. With respect to their attacking those 
that are livdng, as the vultures of America are not so h(*roic, it is 
a fair inference that the same species elsewhere is possessed of a 
fimilar disposition. 
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the head and neck, for about an inch and a half below 
the ears, are furnished with a reddish wrinkled skin, 
beset with short black hairs, which also cover the bill 
aS far as the anterior angle of the nostril, the neck not 
so much caruiicled as that of the black vulture ; from 
the hind head to the neck feathers the space is covered 
with down of a sooty black colour ; the fore part of the 
neck is bare as far as the breast bone, the skin on the 
lower part, or pouch, very much wrinkled ; this naked 
skin is not discernible without removing the plumage 
which arches over it ; the whole lower parts, lining of 
the wings, rump, and tail coverts, are of a sooty brown, 
the feathers of the belly and vent hairy ; the plumage of 
the neck is large and tumid, and, with that of the back 
and shoulders, black ; the scapulars and secondaries are 
black on their outer webs, skirted with tawny brown, 
the latter slightly tipped with white ; primaries and 
th^ir coverts plain brown, the former pointed, third 
primary the longest ; coverts of the secondaries, and 
lesser coverts, tawny brown, centred with black, some 
of the feathers at their extremities slightly edged with 
white ; the tail is twelve inches long, rounded, of a 
brownish black, and composed of twelve feathers, which 
are broad at their extremities ; inside of wings and tail 
light ash ; the wings reach to the end of the tail ; the 
whole body and neck beneath the phunage are thickly 
clothed with a white down, which feels like cotton ; the 
shafts of the primaries are yellowish white above, and 
those of the tail brown, both pure white below; the 
plumage of the neck, back, shoulders, scapulars, and 
secondaries, is glossed with green and bronze, and has 
purple reflections ; the thighs are feathered to the knees ; 
feet (ionsiderably webbed ; middle toe three inches and 
a half in length, and about an inch and a half longer 
than the outer one, which is the next longest ; the sole 
of the foot is hard and rough ; claws dark horn colour ; 
the legs are of a pale flesh colour, and three inches long. 
The claws are larger, but the feet slenderer than those 
of the carrion crow. The bill of the male is pure white ; 
in some specimens the upper mandible is tipt with black. 
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There is little or no other perceptible difference between 
the sexes. 

The bird from which the forepfoing- description was 
taken, was shot for this work, at Great Eg^g* Harbour, 
on the 30th of January. It was a female, in perfect 
plumag'e, excessively fat, and weig’hed five pounds one 
ounce, avoirdupois. On dissection, it emited a sli^fht 
musky odour. 

The vulture is included in the catalogue of those 
fowls declared unclean and an abomination by the Levi- 
tical law, and which the Israelites were interdicted 
eating.* We presume that this prohibition was religi- 
ously observed, so far at least as it related to the vulture, 
from whose flesh there arises such an unsavoury odour, 
that we question if all the sweetening processes evei 
invented could render it palatable to Jew, Pagan, oi 
Christian. 

Since the above has been ready for the press, we huvt 
seen the History of the Expedition under the com« 
mand of Louis and Clark, and find our conjecture witl 
respect to the migration of the turkey buzzard verified 
several of this species having been observed at Brani 
Island, near the Falls of the Columbia, f 


2. CATUABTES ATnATVS , — rVLTUJR ATBATUSy WILSON. 


SLACK VULTURE, OR CARRION CROW OP AMERICA. 


WILSON, PL. LXXV. FIG. 11. KOINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Although an account of this vulture was publisher 
more than twenty years ago, by Mr William Bartrani 
wherein it wa« distinctly specified as a different specie 
from the preceding, yet it excites our surprise that th 

• LemticuAj xi, 14. DcvterorKmy^ xiv, 13. 

+ Historv of the Sxmdition^ vol. ii, o. 233. 
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ornitliolog'ists should have persisted in confounding’ it 
with the turkey buzzard ; an error which can hardly 
admit of extenuation, when it is considered what a 
rifspectable authority they had for a different opinion. 

The habits of this species are singular. In the towns 
and villages of the southern states, particularly Charles- 
ton and Georgetown, South Carolina, and in Savannah, 
Georgia, the carrion crows may be seen either saunter- 
ing about the streets ; sunning themselves on the roofs 
of the houses, and the fences; or, if the w'eather be cold, 
cowering around the tops of the chimneys, to enjoy the 
benetit of the heat, which to them is a peculiar grati- 
tication. Tliey are protected by a Ijiw', or usage ; and 
may be said to be completely domesticated, being as 
common as the domestic poultry, and equally familiar. 
The inhabitants generally are disgusted with their filthy, 
voracious habits ; but notwithstanding, being viewed as 
cowtributive to the removal of the dead animal matter, 
which, if permitted to putrify during the hot season, 
would render the atmosphere impure, they have a respect 
paid them as scavengers, whose labours are subservient 
to the public good. It sometimes happens, that, after 
having gorged themselves, these birds vomit down the 
chimneys, which must he intolerably disgusting, and 
must provoke the ill w ill of those w hose hospitality is 
thus rerpiited. 

The black vultures are indolent, and may be observed 
in com))anies loitering for hours together in one place. 
They do not associate with the turkey buzzards ; and 
are much darker in their plumage than the latter. 
Their mode of flight also varies from that of the turkey 
buzzard. The black vulture flaps its w ings five or six 
times rapidly, then sails with them extended nearly 
horizontally ; the turkey buzzard seldom flaps its wings, 
and w^hen sailing, they form an angle wdth the body 
upw ards. The latter, though found in the vicinity of 
towns, rarely ventures within them, and then always 
appearing cautious of the neai' approach of any one. 
It is not so impatient of cold as the former, and is 
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likewise less lazy. The black vulture, on the ground, 
hops along very awkwardly ; the turkey buzzard, tliougb 
seemingly inactive, moves with an even gait. The latter, 
unless pressed by hunger, will not eat of a carcass until 
it becomes putrid ; the former is not so fastidious, but 
devours animal food without distinction. 

It is said that the black vultures sometimes attack 
young pigs, and eat off their ears and tails ; and we 
have even heard stories of their assaulting feeble calves 
and picking out their eyes. But these instances are 
rare : if otherwise, they would not receive that coimte- 
nance or protection which is so universally extended 
to them, in the states of South Carolina and Georgia, 
where they abound. 

“ This undescribed species,” says Mr Bartram, “ is 
a native of the maritime parts of Georgia and of the 
Floridas, where they are called carrion crows. They 
flock together, and feed upon carrion, but do not mix 
with the turkey buzzard, (vultur aura,) Their wings are 
broad, and round at their extremities. Their tail, which 
they spread like a fan when on the wing, is remarkably 
short. They have a heavy, laborious flight, flapping 
their wings, and sailing alternately. The whole plumage 
is of a sable, or mourning colour.”* 

In one of Mr Wilson’s journals, I find an interesting 
detail of the greedy and disgusting habits of this species ; 
and shall give the passage entire, in the same unadoimed 
manner in which it is written. 

“ February 21 , 1809. — Went out to Hampstead f this 
forenoon. A horse had dropped down in the street, in 
convulsions ; and dying, it was dnigged out to Hamp- 
stead, and skinned. The ground, for a hundred yards 
around it, was black with carrion crows; many sat on 
the tops of sheds, fences, and houses within sight ; sixty 
or eighty on the opposite side of a small run. I counted 
at one time two hundred and thirty-seven, but I believe 

« 

* BIS. in the poss^essinn of Bfr Ord. 
f Near Charleston, South Carolina 
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there were more, besides several in the air over my 
head, and at a distance. I ventured cautiously within 
thirty yards of the carcass, where three or four dogs, and 
txfenty or thirty vultures, were busily tearing and 
devouring. Seeing them take no notice, I ventured 
nearer, till I was Mdthin ten yards, and sat down on 
the hank. Still they paid little attention to me. The 
dogs being sometimes accidentally flapped with the wings 
of the vultures, would growl and snap at them, which 
would occasion them to spring up for a moment, hut 
they immediately gathered in again. I remarked the 
vultures frequently attack each other, fighting with their 
daws or heels, striking like a cock, with open wings, 
and fixing their claws in each other’s head. The 
females, and, I believe, the males likewise, made a hissing 
sound, with open mouth, exactly resembling that pro- 
duced by thrusting a red hot poker into M^ater; and 
frequently a snuffling, like a dog clearing his nostrils, 
as I suppose they were theirs. On observing that they 
did not heed me, I stole so close that my feet were 
within one yard of the horse’s legs, and again sat down, 
They all slid aloof a few feet ; but, seeing me quiet, they 
soon returned as before. As they were often disturbed 
by the dogs, I ordered the latter home : my voice gave 
no alarm to the vultures. As soon as the dogs departed, 
the vultures crowded in such numbers, that I counted 
at one time thirty-seven on and around the carcass, with 
several within ; so that scarcely an inch of it was visible. 
Sometimes one would come out with a large piece oi 
the entrails, which in a moment was surrounded by 
several others, who tore it in fragments, and it soon 
disappeared. They kept up the hissing occasionally. 
Some of them having their whole legs and heads covered 
with blood, presented a most savage aspect. Still as th< 
dogs advanced, I would order them away, which seemed 
to gratify the vultures ; and one would pursue anothei 
to within a foot or two of the spot where I was sitting 
Sometimes I observed them stretching their necks along 
th^round, as if to press the food downwards.” 

Ine carrion crow is seldom found on the Atlantic. 
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ta the northward of Newhem, North Carolina,* but 
inhabits the whole continent, to the southward, as far 
as Cape Horn. Don Uiloa, in noticing: the birds of 
Cartha^ena, gives an account of a vulture, which 
shall quote, in order to establish the opinion, advanced 
in the preceding* history, that it is the present species. 
We shall afterwards subjoin other testimony in confir- 
mation of this opinion. With respect to the marvellous 
tale of their attacking: the cattle in the pastures, it is 
too improbable to merit a serious refutation. 

“ It would be too great an undertaking to describe all 
the extraordinary birds that inhabit this country ; but 
I cannot refrain from noticing that to which they give 
the name of gallinazOy from the resemblaiu^e it has to 
the turkeyhen. This bird is of the size of a peahen, 
but its head and neck are something larger. From the 
crop to the base of the bill it has no feathers : this 
space is surrounded with a wrinkled, glandulous, &nd 
rough skin, which forms numerous warts, and other 
similar inequalities. This skin is black, as is the plu- 
mage of the bird, but usually of a brownish black. The 
bill is well proportioned, strong, and a little hooked. 
These birds are familiar in Carthagena ; the tops of the 
houses are covered wdth them; it is they which cleanse 
the city of all its animal impurities. There are few 
animals killed whereof they do not obtain the ofials ; 
and when this food is w^auting, they have recourse to 
other tilth. Their sense of smelling is so acute, that it 
Bnables them to tra<;e carrion at the distance of three 
or four leagues, w hich they do not abandon until there 
remains nothing but the skeleton. 

“ The great number of these birds found in such hot 
dimates, is an excellent provision of nature ; as, other- 
wise, the putrefaction caused by the constant and exces* 
five heat, would render the air insupportable to human 
life. When first they take wing, they fly heavily ,* but 


* Since witing the above, I have been informed by n gentleman 
vho resides at Detroit, on Lake Erie, that the carrion crow is 
soramon at that place. 
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‘terwards, they rise so high as to be entirely invisible. 
n the ground they walk sluggishly. Their legs are 
ell proportioned ; they have three toes forward, turn- 
If inwards, and one in the inside, inclining a little 
ickwards, so that, the feet interfering, they cannot walk 
ith any agility, but are obliged to hop : each toe is 
irnished with a long and stout claw. 

“ When the gallinazos are deprived of carrion, or 
►od in the c.ity, they are driven by hunger among the 
ittle of the pastures. If they see a beast with a sore 
n the back, they alight on it, and attack the part 
fFected ; and it avails not that the poor animal throws 
Iself upon the ground, and endeavours to intimidate 
tiem by its bellowing : they do not quit their hold ! and 
y means of their bill they so soon enlarge the wound, 
aat the animal finally becomes their prey.” * 

The account, from the same author, of the beneficial 
ffe^ts resulting from the fondness of the vultures for 
be eggs of the alligator, merits attention : — 

“ The gallinazos are the most inveterate enemies of 
he alligators, or rather they are extremely fond of 
heir eggs, and employ much stratagem to obtain them, 
luring the summer, these birds make it their business 
0 watch the female alligators ; for it is in that seasdh 
hat they deposit their eggs in the sand of the shores 
if the rivers, which are not then overdo wed. The 
ullinazo conceals itself among the branches and leaves 
if a tree, so as to be unperceived by the alligator ; and 
permits the eggs (juietly to be laid, not even inter- 
■upting the precautions that she takes to conceal them, 
^ut she is no sooner under the water, than the gal?, 
inazo darts upon the nest; and, with its bill, claws, 
ind wings, uncovers the eggs, and gobbles them down, 
eaving nothing but the shells. This banquet would, 
ndeed, richly rewai’d its patience, did not a multitude 
)f gallinazos join the fortunate discoverer, and share in 
he spoil. 

* Voyage Historique de U* Amerique Meridionale, par Don 
jieorge Juan et Don Antoine Je Ulloa, liv. i, chap, viii, p. 62. 
V Amsterdfiiti et A. T.einztp-. Atn. 
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How admirable the wisdom of tliat Providence, 
which hath given to the male alligator an inclination to 
devour its own offspring; and to the ^allina^o a taste 
for the eggs of the femsde I Indeed, neither the rivevs, 
nor the neighbouring fields, would otherwise he suffi- 
cient to contain the multitudes that are hatched ; for, 
notwithstanding the ravages of both these insatiable 
enemies, one can hardly imagine the numbers that 
remain,”* 

The Abbe Clavigero, in his History of Mexico, has 
clearly indicated the present species, as distinguished 
from the turkey buzzard : — 

" The business of clearing the fields of Mexico, is 
reserved principally for the zopilots, known in South 
America by the name of gallinazzi ; in other places, by 
that of aure ; and in some places, though very impro- 
perly, by that of ravens, Tnere are two very different 
species of these birds ; the one, the zopilot, properly so 
called ; the other called the cozcaquauhtli : they are 
both bigger than the raven. These two species resemble 
each other in their hooked bill and crooked claws, and 
by having upon their head, instead of feathers, a 
wrinkled membrane with some curling hairs. They 
% so high, that, although they are pretty large, they" 
are lost to the sight; and especially before a hail 
storm they will be seen wheeling, in vast numbers, 
under the loftiest clouds, till they entirely disappear. 
They feed upon carrion, which they discover, by tlie 
acuteness of their sight and smell, from the greatest 
height, and descend upon it with a majestic flight, in a 
great spiral course. They are both almost mute. The 
two species are distinguished, however, by their size, 
their colour, their numbers, and some other peculiarities. 
The zopilots, properly so called, have black feathers, 
with a brown head, bill, and feet; they ^o often in 
flocks, and roost together upon trees. This species is 
very numerous, and is to be found in all the difl'erent 
climates ; while, on the contrary, the cozcaquauhtli is 


♦ Liv. iv, chap, ix, p. 17 * 2 . 
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fai^ from ntimerous, and is peculiar to the warmer cli- 
mates alone.* The latter bird is lariBfcr than the zopilot, 
has a red head and feet, with a beak of a deep red 
colour, except towards its extremity, which is white. 
Its feathers are brow'n, except upon the neck and parts 
about the breast, wdiich are of a reddish black. The 
wing’s are of an ash colour upon the inside, and, upon 
the outside, are varieg-ated with black and tawny. 

“ The cozcaquauhtli is called by the Mexicans, hir^ 
6f the zopilots ; f and they say, that, w hen these two 
species happen to meet together about the same carrion, 
the zopilot never begins to eat till the cozcaquauhtli lias 
tasted it. The zopilot is a most useful bird to that 
country, for it not only clears the fields, but attends 
the crocodiles, and de.stroys the eggs w^hich the females 
of those dreadful amphibious animals leave in the sand 
to be hatched by the heat of the sun. The destruction 
of «uch a bird ought to be prohibited under severe 
penalties.” If. 

We are almost afraid of trespassing upon the patience 
of the reader by the length of our quotations ; but as we 
are very anxious that the subject of this article should 
enjoy that right to w hich it is fairly entitled, of being 
ranked as an independent species, we are tempted to 
add one testimony more, which we find in the History 
of Chili, by the Abbe Molina. 

“ The jota {vulturjota) resembles much the aura, a 
.species of vulture, of which there is, perhaps, but one 
variety. It is distinguished, how^ever, by the beak, 
which is gray, wdth a black point. Notwithstanding 
the size of this bird, which is nearly that of the turkey, 
and its strong and crooked talons, it attacks no other, 
but feeds principally upon carcasses and reptiles. It is 

• This is a mistake. 

•)* This is the vultur aura. The bird which now goes by the 
name of king of the zopilots, in New Spain, is the vultur papa 
df Linnjeus. 

Clavigero’s Mexico, translated by Cullen, vol. i, p. 47. 
London, 

VOL. I. fi 
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extremely indolent, and will frequently remain, for a 
long^ time, almost motionless, witli its wings extended, 
^nniiig itself upon the rocks, or the roofs of the houses. 
When in pain, which is the only time that it is knoH% 
to make any noise, it utters a sharp cry like that of a 
rat j and usually disgorges M^hat it has eaten. The flesh 
m this bird emits a fetid smell that is highly offensive. 
The manner in which it builds its nest, is perfectly 
correspondent to its natural indolence; it carelessly 
places betM een rocks, or even upon the ground, a few 
dry leaves or feathers, upon which it lays two effffs of a 
dir^ white.”* 

The black vulture is twenty-six inches in length, and 
tour feet four inches in extent; the bill is two inches 
and a half long, of a dark horn colour as far as near an 
inch ; the remainder, the head, and a part of the neck, 
are covered with a black, wrinkled, caruncled skin, 
beset with short black hairs, and downy behind; nostril, 
an oblong slit ; irides, reddish hazel ; the throat is dashed 
with yellow ochre ; the general colour of the plumage 
w o^f a dull black, except the primaries, which are 
whitish on the inside, and have four of their broadened 
edges below of a drab, or dark cream colour, extending 
two inches, which is seen only when the wino* is 
unfolded; the shafts of the feathers white on both sides ; 
the rest of the wing feathers dark on l)oth sides ; the 
wings, when folded, are about the length of the tail, 
the fifth feather being the longest ; the secondaries are 
two inches shorter than the tail, which k slightly forked; 
the exterior feathers three quarters of an inch longer 
than the rest; the legs are limy, three inches and a 
half in length, and, with the feet, are thi(;k and strong; 
the middle toe is four inches long, side toes, tw o inches, 
and considerably webbed, inner toe rather the shortest ; 
claws strong, but not sharp, like those of the fako 
genus ; middle claw three quarters of an inch long ; the 
stomach is not lined with hair, as reported. When 
opened, this bird smells strongly of musk. 


Hist. Chili, Am. trans. i. p. 185. 
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Mr Abbot informs me, that the carrion crow builds its 
nest in the large trees of the low wet swamps, to which 
nlaces they retire every evening to roost. “ They 
irequent,” says he, “ that part of the town of Savannah, 
where the hog-butchers reside, and wallc about the 
streets, in great numbers, like domestic fowls. It is 
diverting to see, when the entrails and offals of the 
hogs are thrown to them, with what greediness they 
scramble for the food, seizing upon it, and pulling one 
against another until the strongest prevails. The turkey 
buzzard is accused of killing young lambs and pigs, by 
picking out their eyes ; but I believe that the carrion 
crow IS not guilty of the like practices. The two 
species do not associate.” 



FAMILY It 
RAP ACES, 


GENUS ll.—FALCO, Liknjcu*. 


SUBGKKtrS 1. — AQVlIUy B&ISSOK. 

3 . PALCO rULWUSj LIKN-«US — RING-TAIL EAGLE) WlLiOK.* 


WILSON, PL, LV. riG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This noble bird, in streng^b, spirit, and activity, ranks 
mkong the first of its tribe. It is found, thoujjfh sparingly 
dispersed, over the whole temperate and arctic regions, 
particularly the latter; breedings on hi^h precipitous 
rocks, alu'ays preferrinjr a mountainous country. In 
its ffeueral appearance, it has great resemblance to the 
golden eagle, from which, however, it difters in being 
rather less, as also in the colours and markings of the 
tail, and, as it is said, in being less noisy. When 
young, the colour of the body is considerably lighter, but 
deepens into a blackish brou n as it advances in age. 

The tiiil feathei-8 of this bird are highly valued by the 
vai'ious tribes of Aiuerieau Indians, for ornamenting their 
calumets, or pipes of peat^e. iJeveral of these pipes, which 
were brought from the remote regions of I^uisiana, by 
Captain Lewis, are now deposited in Mr Peale’s Museum, 
each of which has a number of the tail feathers of tliii 
bird attached to it. The northern, as well as southern 
Indians, seem to follow the like practice, as appears by 
the numerous calumets, formerly helotiging to difilerent 
tribes, to he seen in the same magnificent collection. 

]Mr Pennant informs us, that the independent Tartars 


* If the yotiDg of the goldea eigh. 
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train this ea^le for the chase of hares, foxes, wolves, 
antelopes, &c. and that they esteem the feathers of the 
tail the best for plumingf their arrows. The rin|2f-tail 
e%le is characterized by all as a generous spirited and 
docile bird; and various extraordinary incidents are 
related of it by different writers, not, however, suffi- 
ciently authenticated to deserve repetition. The truth 
is, the solitary habits of the eagle now before us, the 
vast inaccessible cliff’s to ivhich it usually retires, united 
with the scarcity of the species in those regions inhabited 
by man, all combine to render a particular knowledge of 
its manners very difficult to be obtained. The author 
has, once or twice, observed this bird sailing along the 
alpine declivities of the white mountains of New Hamp^ 
shire, early in October, and again, over the highlands 
of Hudson’s River, not far from West Point. Its flight 
was easy, in high circuitous sweeps; its broad white 
tail^ tipped with brown, expanded like a fan. Near the 
settlements on Hudson’s Bay, it is more common, and 
is said to prey on hares, and the various species of grouse 
which abound there. Buffon observes, tha- , though other 
eagles also prey upon hares, this species is a more fatal 
enemy to those timid animals, which are the constant 
object of their search, and the prey which they prefer. 
The Latins, after Pliny, termed the eagle Valeria quasi 
valem virihus^ heimiise of its strength, which appeal's 
gi'eater than that of the other eagles in proportion to its 
size. 

The ring-tail eagle measures nearly three feet in 
length ; the hill is of a brownish horn colour ; the cere, 
sides of the mouth, and feet, yellow ; iris of the eye, 
reddish hazel, the eye turned considerably forwards ; 
eyebrow remarkably prominent, projecting over the 
(*ye, and giving a peculiar sternness to the aspect of the 
bird ; the crown is flat ; the plumage of the head, throaty 
and neck, long and pointed ; that on the upper part ol 
the head and neck, very pale ferruginous ; fore part oi 
the crown, black ; all the pointed feathers are shaflted 
with black; whole upper parts, dark blackish brown; 
wiiiffs. black: tail, rounded, lone*, of a white, or nah 
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creani colour, minutely sprinkled with specks of ash, 
and dusky, and ending in a broad band of deep dark 
bromi, of nearly one-third its length ; chin, cheeks, and 
throat, black ; whole lower parts, a deep dark browli, 
except the vent and inside of the thigns, which are 
white, stained W’ith brown ; legs thickly covered to the 
feet with brownish white dow^n, or feathers ; daws, black, 
very large, sharp, and formidable, the hind one full tw^o 
inches long. 

The ring-tail eagle is found in Russia, Switzerland, 
Germany, France, Scotland, and the noiihern parts of 
America. As Marco Polo, in his description of the 
customs of the Tartars, seems to allude to this spe<ies, 
it may be said to inhabit the w hole circuit of the arctic 
regions of the globe. The golden eagle, on the contrary 
is said to be found only in the more w arm and temperate 
ixnmtries of the ancient continent. Later discoveries, 
however, have ascertained it to be also an inhabitant of 
the United States. 


SUBGENtJS U. — UAtKETOSi SAVIGNV. 

4 . FJLCO LEUCOCEFHALUS, LINN WHITK-HEADEO, OE BALU 

EAGLE,* WILSON. 

W ILSON, rLATE XXXVl.f KDINBI'BGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This distinguished bird, as he is the most beautiful 
of his trilie in this jiart of the w'orld, and the adopted 
emhh*ni of our country, is entitled to particular notice. 


* The epithet ho/d, applitd to this fipeciea, head is thickly 
fovem! with feathers, is fsiually ini|m>)M5r and ahsnrd w^ith the 
titles goatsucker, ktngsfisher, &c. bestow'ed on others ; and fSKmii 
to have l»een oceamonM by the wrhite appearance of the head, W’hei| 
cuntrastid with the dark colour of the rest of the plumage. The 
appellation, however, being now almost universal, is retained in the 
follow'ing pages. 

f This plate repreeentt the adult bird. 
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Th« celebrated Cataract of Niagara is a noted place of 
resort for the bald eagle, as well on account of the fish 
procured there, as for the numerous carcasses of squirrels, 
(feer, bears, and various other animals, that, in their 
attempts to cross the river above the Falls, have been 
dragged into the current, and precipitated down that 
tremendous gulf, where, among tne rocks that bound the 
Rapids below% they furnish a rich repast for the vulture, 
the raven, and the bald eagle, the subje<;t of the present 
account. He has been long known to naturalists, being 
common to both continents, and occasionally met with 
from a very high northern latitude, to the borders of 
the torrid zone, hut chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, and 
along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. 
Formed by nature for braving the severest cold ; feeding 
equally on the produce of the sea, and of the land; 
possessing powers of flight capable of outstripping even 
the tempests themselves ; unawed by any thing but man ; 
and, from the ethereal heights to which he soars, looking 
abroad, at one glance, on an immeasurable expanse of 
forests, fields, Takes, and ocean, deep below him, he 
appears indifferent to the little localities of change of 
seasons ; as, in a few minutes, he can pass from summer 
tu winter, from the lower to the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence 
descend, at w ill, to the torrid, or the arctic regions oi 
the earth. He is, therefore, found at all seasons, in thf 
countries he inhabits ; but prefers such places as have 
been mentioned above, from the gi’eat partiality he hai 
for fish. 

In procuring these, he displays, in a very singiilai 
manner, the genius and energy of his character, whicl 
is fier(K% contemplative, daring, and tyrannical ; attribute 
not exerted hut on particular occasions, hut, w hen pii 
/orth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated on th 
hij^h dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands 
•wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, I 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the varioi 
feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations belov 
the snow-white irulls slowly winnowinar the air; t 
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bttsf tringfSB coursingf the sands ; trains of dunks 

fttrecuning* oyer the surface ; silent and watchful cranes, 
intent and wadinff ; clamorous crows ; and all the wingred 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquM 
magazine of nature. Higfh over all these hovers one, 
whose action instantly arrests his whole attention. By his 
wide curvature of wingr, and sudden sus|>ension in air, 
he knows him to he the fish hawk, settling: over some 
devoted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the 
sight, and, balancing himself, with half opened wings, 
on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as 
an arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of 
his attention, the roar of its wiui’s reaching the ear as 
it disappears in the deep, making the surges foam 
around ! At this moment, the eager looks of the eagle 
are all ardour ; and, levelling his neck for flight, he 
sees the fish hawk once more emerge, struggling with 
bis prey, and mounting in the air with screams - of 
exultation. These are the signal for our hero, who, 
lanching into the air, instantly gives chase, and soon 
gains on the fish hawk ; each exerts his utmost to mount 
above the other, displaying in these rencontres the most 
elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. The uneucumo 
bered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point of 
reaching his opponent, when, with n sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execration, the latter 
drops his fish ; the eagle, poising himself for a moment, 
as if to take a more certain aim, df^cends like a whirl- 
wind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the 
woods. 

These predatory attacks and defensive maiKeii vres 
of the eagle and the fish hawk, are matters of daily 
observation along the whole of our sea board, from 
Georgia to Kew England, and frequently excite great 
interest in the spectators. Sympathy, however, on this 
as on most other occasions, geiiertuly sides ndth the 
honest and laborious suflferer, in opposition to the attacks 
of power, injijsticM!, and rapacity, qualities for which 
our hero is so generaliy notorious, and which, in his 
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fltifierior, man, are cjertainly detestable. As for the 
feelings of the poor fish, they seem altogether out of 
tho question. 

•When driven, as he sometimes is, by the combined 
courage and perseverance of the fish hawks from their 
neighbourhood, and forced to hunt for himself, he 
retires more inland, in search of young pigs, of which 
he destroys great numbers. In the lower parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, where the inhabitants raise 
vast herds of those animals, complaints of this kind are 
very general against him. He also destroys young 
lambs in the early part of spring ; and will sometimes 
attack old sickly sheep, aiming furiously at their eyes. 

In corroboration of the remarks I have myself made 
on the manners of the bald eagle, many accounts have 
reached me from various persons of respectability, living 
on or near our sea coast : The substance of all these I 
sliall endeavour to incorporate with the present account. 

Mr John L. (iardiner, w'ho resides on an island of 
three thousand acres, about three miles from the eastern 
point of Long Island, from which it is separated by 
Gardiner’s Bay, and who has consequently many oppor- 
tunities of observing the habits of these bii’ds, has 
favoured me w'ith a number of interesting particulai*s 
on this subject ; for which I beg leave thus publicly 
to return my grateful acknowledgment. 

“ The bald eagles,” says this geutieman, “ remain on 
this island during the wdiole wdnter. They can be most 
easily discovered on evenings by their loud snoring 
while asleep on high oak trees ; and, w hen aw ake, 
their hearing seems to be nearly as good as their sight. 
I think I mentioned to you, that I had myself seen on© 
dying with a lamb ten days old, and which it dropped 
on the ground from about ten or tw elve feet high. 
The struggling of the lamb, more than its wei^t, 
prevented its carrying it aw ay. My running, hallooing, 
Hud being very near, might prevent its completing its 
design. It had broke the back in the act of seizing 
it; and I was under the neiressity of killing it outright 
to prevent its misery. The lamb’s dam seemed asttH 
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nished to see its innocent offspring Uorne off into the 
air by a bird, 

" I was lately told,” continues Mr Gardiner, “ by a 
man of truth, that he saw an ea^le rob a hawk of its 
fish, and the hawk seemed so enraged as to fly down 
at the eaj^le, while the eag-le very deliberately, in the air, 
threw himself partly over on his back, and, while he 
^frasped with one foot the fish, extended the other to 
threaten or seize the hawk, I have known several 
hawks unite to attack the ea|fle ; but never knew a 
single one to do it. The eagle seems to regard the 
hawks as the hawks do the king-birds, only as teasing, 
troublesome fellows.” 

From the same intelligent and obliging friend, I lately 
received a well preserved skin of the bald eagle, ndiich, 
from its appearance, and the note that accompanied it, 
seems to have belonged to a very formidable indivi- 
dual. “ It was shot,” says Mr Gardiner, " last winter, 
on this island, and weighed thirteen pounds, measured 
three feet in length, and seven from tip to tip of the 
expanded wings ; was extremely fierce looking ; though 
wounded, would turn his hack to no one ; fastened his 
claws into the head of a dog, and was with difficulty 
disengaged. I have rode on horseback within five or 
six rods of one, u^ho, by his hold demeanour, raising his 
feathers, &c. seemed willing to dispute the ground with 
its owner. The crop of the present was full of ranttoii, 
from my part blood Merinos ; and his intestines con- 
tained feathers, which he probably devoured with a 
duck, or winter gull, as I observed an entire foot and 
leg of some water fowl. I had two killed previous to this, 
which weighed ten pounds avoirdupois each.” 

The intrepidity of character, mentioned above, may be 
farther illustrated by the following faid, whi(di occurred 
a few years ago, near Great Egg Harbour, New Jersey. A 
woman, who happened to he weeding in the garden, had 
set her child down near, to amuse itself while she was at 
work ; when a sudden and extraordinary rushing sound, 
and a scream from her child, alarmed her, and, starting 
up, she hehfdd the infant thrown down, and dragged 
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gome few feet, and a large bald eagle bearing off a frag- 
ment of its frock, which being the only part seized, and 
giving way, providentially saved the life of the infant. 

•The appetite of the bald eagle, though habituated to 
long fasting, is of the most voracious and often the most 
indelicate kind. Fish, when he can obtain them, are 
preferred to all other fare. Young lambs and pigs are 
dainty morsels, and made free with on all favourable 
occasions. Ducks, j^eese, gulls, and other sea fowl, are 
also seized with avidity. The most putrid carrion, 
when nothing better can be had, is acceptable ; and 
the collected groups of gormandizing vultures, on 
the approach of this dignified personage, instantly 
disperse, and make way for their master, waiting his 
departure in sullen silence, and at a respectful distance, 
on the adjacent trees. 

In one of those partial migrations of tree squirrels 
that sometimes take place in our western forests, many 
thousands of them were drowned in attempting to cross 
the Ohio ; and at a certain place, not far from Wheeling, 
a prodigious number of their dead bodies were floated to 
the shore by an eddy. Here the vultures assembled in 
great force, and had regaled themselves for some time, 
when a bald eagle made his appearance, and took sole 
possession of the premises, keeping the whole vultures 
at their proper distance for several days. He has also 
been seen navigating the same nver on a floating 
carrion, though scarcely raised above the surface of the 
water, and tugging at the carcass, regardless of snags, 
sawyers, planters, or shallows. He sometimes carries 
his tyranny to great extremes against the vultures. In 
hard times, when food happens to be scarce, should he 
accidentally meet with one of these who has its craw 
crammed with carrion, he attacks it fiercely in the air ; 
the cowardly vulture instantly disgorges, and the deli- 
cious contents are snatched up by the eagle before 
they reach the ground. 

"the nest of this species is generally fixed on a very 
liu*j^e and lofty tree, often in a swamp or morass, and 
diflioult to he ascended. On some noted tree of this 
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description, often a pine or cypress, the bald eagle 
builds, year after year, for a long series of years. 
When both male and female have been shot from the 
nest, another pair has soon after taken possession. The 
nest is large, being added to and repaired every season, 
until it becomes a black prominent mass, observable at a 
considerable distance. It is formed of large sticks, sods, 
earthy rubbish, hay, moss, &c. Many have stated to 
me that the female lays first a single egg, and that, 
after having sat on it for some time, she lay s another ; 
when the first is hatched, the warmth of that, it is 
pretended, hatches the other. Whether this be correct 
or not, I cannot determine ; but a very respectable 
gentleman of Virginia assured me, that he saw a lar^e 
tree cut down, containing the nest of a bald eagle, m 
which were two young, one of which appeared nearly 
three times as large as the other. As a proof of their 
attachment to their young, a person near Norfolk 
informed me, that, in clearing a piece of wood on his 
place, they met with a large dead pine tree, on which 
was a bald eagle’s nest and young. The tree being on 
fire more than half way up, and the flames rapidly 
ascending, the parent eagle darted around and among 
the flames, until her plumage was so much injured that 
it was with difficulty she could make her escape, and 
even then, she several times attempted to return to 
relieve her offspring. 

No bird provides more abundantly for its young than 
the bald eagle. Fish are daily carried thither in num- 
bers, so that they sometimes lie scattered round the 
tree, and the putrid smell of the nest may be distin- 
guished at the distance of several hundred yards. The 
young are at first covered with a thick whitish or 
cream coloured cottony down ; tliey gradually become 
of a gray colour as their plumage developes itself, 
continue of the brown gray until the third year, when 
the white begins to make its appearance on the head, 
neck, tail cx)vert8, and tail ; these by the end of the 
fourth year are completely white, or very slightly tinged 
with cream ; the eye also is at first hassei, but gradumly 
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forig^htenB into a brilliant straw colour, nath the white 
plumage of the head. Such at least was the gradual 
progress of this change, witnessed by myself, on a very 
line specimen brought up by a gentleman, a friend of 
mine, who, for a considerable time, believed it to be 
what is usually called the gray eagle, and was much 
surprised at the gradual metamoq^hosis. This will 
account for the circumstance, so frequently observed, 
of the gray and white-headed eagle being seen together, 
both being, in fact, the same species, in different stages 
of colour, according to their difference of age. 

The flight of the bald eagle, when taken into consi- 
deration with the ardour and energy of his character, b 
noble and interesting. Sometimes the human eye can 
just discern him, like a minute speck, moving in slow 
curvatures along the face of the heavens, as if recon- 
noitring the earth at that immense distance. Sometimes 
he glides along in a direct horizontal line, at a vast 
height, uith expanded and unmoving wings, till he 
gradually disappears in the distant blue ether. Seen 
gliding in easy circles over the high shores and moun- 
tainous cliffs that tower above the Hudson and Susque- 
hanna, he attracts the eye of the intelligent voyager, and 
adds great interest to the scenery. At the gpreat Cataract 
of Niagara, already mentioned, there nses from the 
gulf into which the Falls of the Horse-Shoe descends, a 
stupendous column of smoke, or spray, reaching to the 
heavens, and moving off in large black clouds, according 
to the direction of the wind, forming a very striking 
and majestic appearance. The eagles are here seen 
sailing about, sometimes losing themselves in this thick 
column, and again reappearing in another place, with 
such ease and elegance of motion, as renders the whole 
truly sublime. 

High oVt the wateq' uproar, silent seen, 

Sailing sedate in majesty serene, 

Now midst the pillar’d spray sublimely lost, 

And now, emerging, down the Rapids tost, 
elides the bald eagle, gaxing, calm and edow, 

O’er all the horrors of the scene lielow ; 

Intent alone to sate himsedf with blood, 

From the torn victims of the rairinfir flood. 
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The white-headed eagle is three feet long, and seven 
feet in extent j the bill is of a rich yellow ; cere the same, 
slightly tinged with green ; mouth, flesh-coloured, tip 
of the tongue, bluish black; the head, chief part of tne 
neck, vent, tail coverts, and tail, are white in the perfect, 
or old birds of both sexes, in those under three years 
of age these parts are of a gray brown ; the rest of the 
plumage is deep dark brown, each feather tipt with pale 
brown, lightest on the shoulder of the wing, and darkest 
towards its extremities. The conformation of the wing 
is admirably adapted for the support of so large a bird ; 
it measures two feet in breadth on the greater quills, 
and sixteen inches on the lesser ; the longest primaries 
are twenty inches in length, and upwards of one inch 
in circumference where they enter the skin ; the broadest 
secondaries are three inches in breadth across the vane ; 
the scapulars are very large and broad, spreading from 
the back to the wing, to prevent the air from passing 
through ; another range of broad flat feathers, from three 
to ten inches in length, also extend from the lower part 
of the breast to the wing below, for the same purpose ; 
between these lies a deep triangular cavity ; the thighs 
are remarkably thick, strong, and muscular, covered with 
long feathers pointing backwards, usually called the 
femoral feathers ; the legs, which are covered half way 
below the knee, before, with dark brown downy feathers, 
are of a rich yellow, the colour of ripe Indian corn ; 
feet the same ; claws, blue black, very large and strong, 
particularly the inner one, which is considerably the 
largest; soles, very rough and warty ; the eye is sunk 
under a bony, or cartilaginous projection, of a pale yellow 
colour, and is turned considerably forwards, not standing 
parallel with the cheeks, the iris is of a bright straw 
colour, pupil black. 

The male is generally two or three inches shorter than 
the female ; the white on the head, neck, and tail being 
more tinged with yellowish, and its whole appearance 
less formidable ; the brown plumage is also lighter, and 
the bird itself less daring tnan the female, — a circum- 
stance common to almost all birds of prey. 
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The bird from which the foreg:oing: description was 
taken, was shot near Great Effg* Harbour, in the month 
[>f January, It was in excellent order, and weigfhed 
iklfout eleven pounds. Dr Samuel B. Smith, of this 
city, oblig-ed me with a minute and careful dissection 
of it; from whose copious and very interestingf notes 
on the subject I shall extract such remarks as are 
suited to the general reader. 

“ The eagle you sent me for dissection was a beautiful 
female. It had two expansions of the gullet. The first 
principally composed of longitudinal bundles of fibre, 
in which (as the bird is ravenous and without teeth) 
large portions of unmasticated meats are suflfered to dis- 
solve before they pass to the lower or proper stomach, 
which is membranous. I did not receive the bird time 
enough to ascertain whether any chilification was 
efiected by the juices from the vessels of this enlarge- 
ment of the oesophagus. I think it probable, that it 
also has a regurgitating, or vomiting power, as the bird 
constantly swallows large (quantities of indigestible sub- 
stances, such as quills, hairs, &c. In this sac of the 
eagle, I found the quill feathers of the small white gull ; 
and in the true stomach, the tail and some of the breast 
feathers of the same bird, and the dorsal vertebrae of a 
large fish. This excited some surprise, until you made 
me acquainted with the fact of its watching the fish 
hawks, and robbing them of their prey. Thus we see, 
throughout the whole empire of animal life, power is 
almost always in a state of hostility to justice ; and 
of the Deity only can it truly be said, that justice is 
commensurate with power I 

“ The eagle has the several auxiliaries to digestion 
and assimilation in common with man. The liver was 
unusually large in your specimen. It secretes bile, 
wliich stimulates the intestines, prepares the chyle for 
blood, and by this very secretion of bile, (as it is a 
deeply respiring animal,) separates or removes some 
obnoxious principles from the blood. (See Dr Rushes 
admirable lecture on this important viscus in the human 
subject.) The intestines M ere also large, long, convolute. 
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and supplied with numerous lacteal vessels, which diffe 
little from those of men, except in colour, which wa 
transparent. The kidneys were larg^e, and seated oi 
each side the vertebrae, near the anus. They are aJki 
destined to secrete some offensive principles from tb 
blood. 

" The eggs were small and numerous; and, after i 
careful examination, I concluded that no sensible increasi 
takes place in them till the particular season. This maj 
account for the unusual excitement which prevails in 
these birds in the sexual intercourse. Why there an 
so many eg’^, is a mystery. It is, perhaps, consisted 
with natural law, that every things should be abundant ; 
but, from this bird, it is said, no more than two young 
are hatched in a season, consequently, no more eggs arc 
wanted than a sufficiency to produce that effect. Arc 
the eggs numbered originally, and is there no increase 
of number, but a gradual loss, till all are deposited ? 
If so, the number may correspond to the long life and 
vigorous health of this noble bird. Why there is but 
two young in a season, is easily explained. Nature haa 
been studiously parsimonious of her physical strength, 
from whence the tribes of animals incapable to resist, 
derive security and confidence.” 

The eagle is said to live to a great age — sixty, eighty, 
and, as some assert, one hundred years. This circum- 
stance is remarkable, when we consider the seeming 
intemperate habits of the bird. Sometimes fasting, 
through necessity, for several days, and at other times 
gorging itself with animal food till its craw swells out 
the plumage of that part, forming a large protuberance 
on the breast. This, however, is its natural food, aud 
for these habits its whole organization is particularly 
adapted. It has not, like men, invented rich wines, 
ardent spirits, and a thousand artificial poisons, in the 
form of soups, sauces, and sweetmeats. Its food itt 
simple, it indulges freely, uses great exercise, breathes 
the purest air, is healthy, vigorous, and long lived. 
The lords of the creation themselves might derive some 
useful hints from these facts, were they not already, 
2 
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in ffenerfil, too wise, or too proud, to learn from their 
infiriorsy the fowls of the air and beasts of the field. 
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Tins ea^-le inhabits the same countries, frequents the 
same situations, and lives on the same kind of food, as 
the bald ea^de, with whom it is often seen in company. 
It resembles this last so much in fig'ure, size, form of 
the bill, lenfs, and claws, and is so often seen associating* 
Avith it, bfdh along the Atlantic coast and in the vicinity 
of our lakes and large rivers, that I have strong sus- 
picions, notwithstanding ancient and very respectable 
authorities to the contrary, of its being the same species, 
only in a different stage of colour. 

That several years elapse before the young of the 
bald eagle receive the Avhite head, neck, and tail; 
and that, during the intermediate period, their plumage 
strongly resembles that of the sea eagle, I am satisfied 
from my own observation on three several birds, kept 
by persons of Philadelphia. One of these, belonging to 
the late Mr Enslen, collector of natural subjects for the 
Emperor of Austria, Avas confidently believed by him to 
be the blaih, or sea eagle, until the fourth year, w^hen 
4he plumage on the head, tail, and tail-coverts, began 
gradually to become white ; the bill also exchanged 
its dusky hue for that of yellow ; and, before its death, 
this bird, which I frequently examined, assumed the 
perfect dress of the full-plumaged bald eagle. Another 


* This is the young of theyh/co leucocej^halusy or white-headed 
eagle, not the young of the ^alco alhicillay or cinereous eagle, 
which is the sea eagle of Britain. — Editor. 
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eircumstanee, corroborating the«e suspicions, is 
variety that occurs in the colours of the sea et 
Scarcely two of these are found to be alike, t 
plumage being more or less diluted with white, 
some, the chin, breast, and tail-coverts, are of a < 
brown; in others nearly white; and in all, evide 
unfixed and varying to a pure white. Their place 
manner of building, on high trees, in the neighboiirl 
of lakes, large rivers, or the ocean, exactly simila 
the bald eagle, also strengthens the belief. At 
celebrnted Cataract of Niagara, great n limbers of t 
birds, called there gray eagles, are continually i 
sailing high and majestic'ally over the watery tun 
in company with the bald eagles, eagerly watching 
the mangM carcasses of those animals that have 1 
hurried over the precipice, and cast up on the r 
belou', by the violence of the Rapids. These are s 
of the circumstances on whicli my suspicions of 
identity of those two birds are founded. In some fu 
part or the w'ork, I hope to be able to speak with r 
certainty on this subject. 

Were w^c disposed, after the manner of some 
substitute, for plain matters of fact, all the narrat 
oonjectures, and fanciful theories of travellers, voya 4 
compilers, &c. relative to the history of the eagle, 
volumes of these writers, from Aristotle down to 
admirer, the Count de Btiffon, would furnish ahun 
materials for this purpose. But the author of 
present work feels no ambition to excite surprise 
aatouiahment at the expense of truth, or to attc 
to elevate and embellish his subject beyond the j 
realities of nature. On this account, he cannot as 
to the assertion, however eloquently made, in the ( 
butted parallel drawn by the French natiinilist, betv 
the lion and the eagle, via, that the eagle, like the i 
** disdains the possession of that property which is 
the fruit of his own industry, and reiects, with contei 
the prey w'hich is not proinired by his own exertion 
aiiice tlie very reverse of this is the case, in the con* 
of the bald and the sea eagle» who, during the suin 
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months, are the constant robbers and plunderers of the 
osprey, or fish-hawk, by whose industiT^ alone both are 
usually fed. Nor that, " though famished for want of 
prey^ he disdains to feed on carrionf since we have 
ourselves seen the bald eagfle, while seated on the dead 
carcass of a horse, keep a whole flock of vultures at a 
respectful distance, until he had fully sated his own 
appetite. The Count has also taken great pains to 
expose the ridiculous opinion of Pliny, who conceived 
that the ospreys formed no separate race, and that they 
proceeded from the intermixture of different species 
of eagfles, the young' of which were not ospreys, only 
sea eagles \ “ which sea eagles f says he, “ breed small 
imlturesy which engender great vultures^ that have not 
the power of propagation'^ * But, while labouring to 
confute these absurdities, the Count himself, in his belief 
of an occasional intercourse between the osprey and the 
sea eagle, contradicts all actual observation, and one of 
the most common and fixed laws of nature ; for it may 
be safely asserted, that there is no habit more universal 
among th<‘ feathered race, in their natural state, than 
that chastity of attachment, which confines the amours 
of individuals to those of their own species only. That 
perversion of nature, produced by domestication, is 
nothing to the purpose. In no instance have I ever 
observed the slightest appearance of a contrary conduct. 
Even in those birds which never build a nest for them- 
selves, nor hatch their young, nor even pair, hut live in 
a state of general concubinage, — such as the cuckoo of 
the old, and the cow bunting of the new contiiieiit, — 
there is no instance of a deviation from this striking 
habit I cannot, therefore, avoid considering the opinion 
above alluded to, that “ the male osprey, by coupling 
with the female sea eagle, produces sea eagles ; and 
that the female osprey, oy pairing with the male sea 
eagle, gives birth to ospreys,” f or fish-hawks, as alto- 
gether unsupported by facts, and contradicted by the 

* Mist. Nat, lib. x, c. S. 

f BuffuQ, vul. 1. p* 80, Tram* 
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constant and universal habits of the whole feathered 
race, in their state of nature. 

The sea eagle is said, hy Salerne, to build, on the 
loftiest oaks, a very broad nest, into which it drops t*ivo 
lai’ge eggs, that are quite round, exceedingly heavy, and 
of a dirty white colour. Of the precise time of building, 
we have no account ; but something may be deduced 
from the follou ing circumstance : — In the month of 
IVIay, while on a shooting excursion along the sea coast, 
not far from Great Egg Harbour, ac(M)rapanied by my 
friend Mr Ord, we were conducted about a mile into 
the u oods to see an eagle’s nest. On approaching 
within a short distance of the place, the bird u as per- 
ceived slowly retreating from the nest, which, we found, 
occupied the centre of the top of a very large yellow 
pine. The woods were cut dowm, and cleared off, for 
several rods around the spot, which, from this circum- 
stance, and the stately, erect trunk, and large crooked, 
wriggling branches of the tree, surmounted by a black 
mass of sticks and brush, had a very singular and 
picturesque effect. Our conductor had brought an axe 
with him, to cut down the tree ; but my companion, 
anxious to save the eggs, or young, insisted on ascending 
to the nest, w hich he fearlessly performed, while we 
stationed ourselves below, ready to defend him, in case 
of an attack from the old eagles. No opposition, how- 
ever, was offered; and, on reaching the nest, it was 
found, to our disappointment, empty. It U'as built of 
large sticks, some of them several feet in length ; within 
which lay sods of earth, sed^e, grass, dry reeds, &c. 
piled to the height of five or six feet, by more than four 
in breadth. It ^vas well lined with fresh pine tops, and 
had little or no concavity. Under this lining lay the 
recent exuvite of the young of the present year, such 
as scales of the quill feathers, down, &c. Oui. guide 
had passed this place late in February, at wl ^i^ 
both male and female were making a great nd ■ 

the nest; and, from what we afterwards lei jP 

highly probable it contained young, even at t^ eanj 
time of the season. 


1 
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A few miles from this, is another eagle’s nest, built 
also on a pine tree, which, from the information received 
fropi the proprietor of the woods, had been long the 
residence of this family of eagles. The tree on which 
the nest was originally built, had been, for time imme- 
morial, or at least ever since he remembered, inhabited 
by these eagles. Some of his sons cut down this tree 
to procure the young, which were two in number ; and 
the eagles, soon after, commenced building another nest, 
on the very next adjoining tree, thus exhibiting a very 
particular attachment to the spot. The e^les, he says, 
make it a f^f l^ome and lodging place^ in all seasons. 
This man asserts, that the gray, or sea eagles, are the 
young of the bald eagle, and that they are several years 
old before they begin to breed. It does not drive its 
young from the nest like the osprey, or fish-hawk, but 
continues to feed them long after they leave it. 

The spetdmen from which this description Avas taken 
measured three feet in length and upwards of seven 
feet in extent. The bill was formed exactly like 
that of the bald efigle, but of a dusky brown colour; 
cere and legs, bright yellow ; the latter, as in the bald 
eagle, feathered a little below the knee ; irides, a bright 
straw colour ; head above, neck and back, streaked with 
light brown, deep brown, and white, the plumage being 
white, tipt and centered with brown ; scapulars, brown ; 
lesser wing-coverts, very pale, intermixed with white ; 
primaries, black, their shafts brownish white ; rump, 
pale brownish wljite ; tail, rounded, somewhat longer 
than the wings, when shut, brow n on the exterior vanes, 
the inner ones w hite, sprinkled with dirty brown ; 
throat, breast, and belly, white, dashed and streaked 
with different tints of brown and pale yellow; vent^ 
brown, tipt wdth wdiite ; femorals, dark brown, tipt wuth 
lighter; auriculars, brown, forming a bar from below 
the eye backwards ; plumage of the neck, long, narroAv, 
and pointed, as is usual with eagles, and of a brownish 
colour, tipt with white. 

The sea eagle is said, by various authors, to hunt at 
night, as w ell as during the day, and that, besides fish. 
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it feeds on chickens, birds, hares, and other animals. It 
is also said to catch fish during the night ; and that the 
noise of its plunging into the water is heard at a great 
distance. But, in the descriptions of these writers, this 
bird has been so frequently confounded with the osprey, 
as to leave little doubt that the habits and maimers of 
the one have been often attributed to both ; and others 
added that are common to neither. 


SUBGENUS III. — FANDION, SA VIGNY. 


6. FALCO BALIJETUSj LINN. — FISH-HAWK, OR OSPREY, WILSON.^ 

WILSON, PL. xxxvn. no. i. — E dinburgh college museum. 

This formidable, vigorous-winged, and well known 
bird, subsists altogether on the finny tribes that swarm 
in our bays, creeks, and rivers ; procuring his prey by 
his own active skill and industry; and seeming no 
farther dependent on the land than as a mere resting 
plac;e, or, in the usual season, a spot of deposit for 
his nest, eggs, and young. 

The fish-hawk is migratory, arriving on the coasts 
of New York and New Jersey about the twenty-first of 
March, and retiring to the south about the twenty- 
second of September. Heavy equinoctial storms may 
vary these periods of arrival and departure a few days ; 
but long obser^^ation has ascertained, that they are kept 
with remarkable regularity. On the arrival of theile 
birds in the northern parts of the United States, in 
March, they sometimes find the bays and ponds frozen, 
and experience a difficulty in procuring fish for many 
days. Yet there is no instance on record of their 
attacking birds, or inferior land animals, with intent 


It is also a European species. 
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to feed on them ; though their great strength of flight, 
as well as of feet and claws, would seem to render this 
na difficult matter. But they no sooner amve, than they 
wage war on the bald eagles, as against a horde of 
robbers and banditti ; sometimes succeeding, by force 
of numbers and perseverance, in driving them from 
their haunts, but seldom or never attacking them in 
single combat. 

The first appearance of the fish-hawk in spring’, is 
welcomed by the fishermen, as the happy signal of the 
approach of those vast shoals of herring, shad, &c. 
that regularly arrive on our coasts, and enter our rivers 
in such prodigious multitudes. Two of a trade, it is 
said, seldom agree ; the adage, however, m ill not hold 
good in the present case, for such is the respect paid 
the fish-hawk, not only by this class of men, but, 
generally, by the whole neighbourhood where it resides, 
that a person who should attempt to shoot one of them, 
would stand a fair chance of being insulted. This 
prepossession in favour of the fish-hawk is honourable 
to their feelings. They associate, with its first appear- 
ance, ideas of plenty, and all the gaiety of business ; 
they see it active and industrious like themselves ; 
inofiensive to the productions of their farms ; building 
with confidence, and without the least disposition to 
concealment, in the middle of their fields, and along 
their fences ; and returning, year after year, regularly 
to its former abode. 

The nest of the fish-hawk is usually built on the top 
of a dead, or decaying tree, sometimes not more than 
fifteen, often upn^ards of fifty feet, from the ground. 
It has been remarked by the people of the sea coasts, 
that the most thriving tree wdll die in a few years after 
being taken possession of by the fish-hawk. This is 
attributed to the fish-oil, and to the excrements of the 
bird; but is more probably occasioned by the large 
heap of wet salt materials of which the nest is usnaUy 
composed. In my late excursions to the sea shore, I 
ascended to severd of these nests that had been built 
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in from year to year, and found them constructed as 
follows : — Externally, large sticks, from half an inch to 
an inch and a half in diameter, and two or three feet 
in length, piled to the height of four or five feet, and 
from two to three feet in breadth ; these were inter- 
mixed with com stalks, sea-weed, pieces of wet turf, in 
large quantities, mullein stalks, and lined w'ith dry sea- 
grass ; the whole forming a mass very observable at 
half a mile’s distance, and large enough to fill a cart, 
and form no inconsiderable load for a horse. These 
materials are so well put together, as often to adhere, 
in large fragments, after being blown don n by the wind. 
My learned and obliging correspondent of New York, 
Dr Samuel L. Mitchill, observes, that “ A sort of 
superstition is entertained in regard to the fish-hawk. 
It lias been considered a fortunate incident to have a 
nest, and a pair of these birds, on one’s farm. They 
have, therefore, been generally respected ; and neither 
the axe nor the gun has been lifted against them. 
Their nest continues from year to year. The same 
couple, or another, as the case may be, occupies it, 
season after season. Repairs are duly made, or, when 
demolished by storms, it is industriously rebuilt. There 
was one of these nests, formerly, upon the leafless 
summit of a venerable chestnut tree on our farm, directly 
in front of the house, at the distance of less than half 
a mile. The withered trunk and boughs, surmounted 
by the coarse wrought and capa<dous nest, wiis a more 
picturesque object than an obelisk : and the flight of 
the hawks, as they went forth to hunt, returned with 
their game, exercised themselves in wheeling round 
and round, and circling about it, were amusing to the 
beholder, almost from morning to night. The family 
of these hawks, old and young, was killed bjr the 
Hessian Jagers, A succeeding pair took possession of 
the nest ; but, in the course of time, the prongs of the 
trunk so rotted away, that the nest could no longer be 
supported. The hawks have been obliged to seek new 
quarters. We* have lost this part of our prospect 5 and 
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our trees have not afforded a convenient site for one of 
their habitations since.*’ 

About the first of May, the female fish-hawk begins 
to lay her eggs, which are commonly three in number, 
sometimes only two, and rarely four. They are some- 
what larger than those of the common hen, and nearly 
of the same shape. The ground colour varies, in 
dilferent eggs, from a reddish cream, to nearly a white, 
splashed and daubed all over with dark Spanish brown, 
as if done by art.* During the time the female is 
sitting, the male frequently supplies her w ith fish ; 
though she occasionally takes a short circuit to sea 
herself, but quickly returns again. The attention of 
the male, on such occasions, is regulated by the circum- 
stances of the case. A pair of these birds, on the south 
side of Great Egg Harbour river, and near its mouth, 
Avere noted for several years. The female, having but 
one leg, w^as regularly furnished, while sitting, with 
fish in such' abundance, that she seldom left the nest, 
and never to seek for food. This kindness was con- 
tinued both before and after incubation. Some animals, 
who claim the name and rationality of man, might 
blush at the recital of this fact. 

On the appearance of the young, which is usually 
about the last of June, the zeal and watchfulness of the 
parents are extreme. They stand guard, and go off to 
fish, alternately; one parent being always within a 


* Of the paliitableness of these eggs I cannot speah from personal 
experience ; b\jt the following incident will shew that the experi- 
ment has actually been made : — A country fellow, near Cape May, 
on his way to u neighbouring tavern, passing a tree, on which was 
a fish-hawk’s nest, immediately mounted, and robbed it of the only 
egg it contained, which he carried with him to the tavern, and 
desired the landlord to make it into egg-nogg. The tavern-keeper, 
after a few wry faces, complied with his rec^uest, and the fellow 
swallowed the cordial ; whether from its eftects on the olfactory 
nerves, (lor he said it smelt abominably,) on the imagination, or on 
the stomach alone, is uncertain, but it operated as a most outrageous 
emetic, and cilred the man, for that time at least, of his thirst for 
egg-nogg. What is rather extraordinaiy, the landlord ( Mr Beasley) 
assured me, that, to all appearance, the egg was perfectly fresh. 
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short distance of the nest. On the near approach of 
any person, the hawk utters a plaintive whistling* note, 
which becomes shriller as she takes to win^, andesails 
around, sometimes making* a rapid descent, as if aiming 
directly for you ; but checking her course, and sweeping 
past, at a short distance over head, her wings making 
a loud whizzing in the air. My worthy friend Mr 
Gardiner informs me, that they have even been known 
to fix their claws in a negro’s head, who was attempting 
to climb to their nest; and I had lately a proof of their 
daring spirit in this way, through the kindness of a 
friend, resident, for a few weeks, at Great Egg Harbour. 
I had requested of him the favour to transmit me, if 
possible, a live fish-hawk, for the purpose of making a 
drawing of it, which commission he very faithfully 
executed ; and I think I cannot better illustrate this 
part of the bird’s character, than by quoting his letter 
at large. 

** Beaslet/^s, Great Egg Harbour y June, 1811. 

Sir, — Mr Beasley and I went to reconnoitre a 
fish-hawk’s nest on Tnursday afternoon. When I was 
at the nest, I was struck with so great violence on the 
crown of the hat, that I thought a hole was made in it. 
I had ascended fearlessly, and never dreamt of being 
attacked. I came down quickly. There were in the 
nest three young ones, about the size of pullets, which, 
though full feathered, were unable to fly. On Friday 
morning, I went again to the nest to get a young one, 
which I thought I could nurse to a considerable growth, 
sufficient to answer your purpose, if I should fail to 
procure an old one, which was represented to me as 
almost impossible, on account of his shyness, and the 
danger from his dreadful claws. On taking a young 
one, I intended to lay a couple of snares in the nest, 
for which purpose I had a strong cord in my pocket. 
The old birds were on the tree when Captain H. and I 
approached it. As a defence, profiting by the experience 
of yesterday, I took a walking slick with me. When 
I was about half up the tree, the bird I send you struck 
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at me repeatedljr with violence ; he flew round, in a 
small circle, darting^ at me at every circuit, and I striking 
at him. Observing that he always described a circle 
in flie air, before he came at me, I kept a hawk's eye 
upon him, and the moment he passed me, 1 availed 
myself of the opportunity to ascend. When imme- 
diately under the nest, I hesitated at the formidable 
opposition I met, as his rage appeared to increase with 
my presumption in invading his premises. But I 
mounted to the nest. At that moment he darted directly 
at me with all his force, w hizzing through the air, his 
choler apparently redoubled. Fortunately for me, I 
struck him on the extreme joint of the right wing with 
my stick, w hich brought him to the ground. During 
this contest, the female was flying round and round at 
a respectful distance. Captain H. held him till I tied 
my handkerchief about his legs ; the captain felt the 
effect of his claws. I brought away a young one to 
keep the old one in a good humour. I put them in a 
very large coop ; the young one ate some fish, when 
broken and put into its throat ; but the old one would 
not eat for two days. He continued sullen and obsti- 
nate, hardly changing his position. He walks about 
now, and is approached without danger. He takes very 
little notice of the young one. A Joseph Smith, working 
in the field where this nest is, had the curiosity to go 
up to look at the eggs : the bird clawed his face in a 
shocking manner ; his eye had a narrow escape. I am 
told that it has never been considered dangerous to 
approach a hawk’s nest. If this be so, this bird’s 
character is peculiar ; his affection for his young, and 
his valiant opposition to an invasion of his nest, entitle 
him to conspicuous notice. He is the prince of fish- 
hawks ; his character and his portrait seem worthy of 
being handed to the historic muse. A haw^k more 
w-^orthy of the honour which awaits him could not have 
been found. I hope no accident will happen to him, 
and that he may fully answer your purpose. — Yours, 

« Thomas Smith.” 
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" This morning the female was flyings to and fro, 
makiiig* a mournful noise.” 

The youngs of the fish-hawk are remarkable for 
remain! njr long- in the nest before they attempt to fly. 
Mr Smith’s letter is dated June 30th, at which time, 
he observes, they were as large as pullets, and full 
feathered. Seventeen days after, I myself ascended to 
this same haw k’s nest^ wmere I found the tw'o remain- 
ing young ones seemingly full gi'owii. They made no 
attempts to fly, though they both placed themselves in 
a stern posture of defence as I examined them at my 
leisure. The female had procured a second helpmate ; 
but he did not seem to inherit the spirit of liis prede- 
cessor, for, like a true step-father, he left tlie nest at 
my approach, and sailed about at a safe distance with 
his mate, wdio shew'ed great anxiety and distress during 
the whole of my visit. It is universally asserted, by 
the people of the neighbourhood when* these birds 
breed, that the young remain so long, before they fly, 
that the parents are obliged at last to compel them to 
shift for themselves, beating them with their wings, 
and driving them from the nest. But that they con- 
tinue to assist them even after this, I know to be a fact, 
from my ow n observation, as I have seen the young 
bird meet its parent in the air, and receive from him 
the fish he carried in his claws. 

The flight of the fish-haw’k, his manoeuvres while in 
search of fish, and his manner of seizing his prey, are 
deserving of particular notice. In leaving the nest, 
he usually flies direct till he comes to the sea, then 
sails around, in easy curving lines, turning sometimes 
in the air as on a pivot, apparently w ithout the least 
exertion, rarely moving the w ings, his legs extended in 
a straight line behind, and his remarkable length, and 
curvature, or bend of wung, distinguishing him from all 
other haw^ks. The height at which he thus elegantly 
glides is various, from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred feet, sometimes much higher, all 
the w^hile calmly reconnoitring the face of the deep 
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below. Suddenly he is seen to check his course, as if 
struck by a particular object, which he seems to survey 
for a few moments with such steadiness, that he appears 
fixed in air, flapping* his wing;s. This object, however, 
he abandons, or rather the fish he had in his eye has 
disfippeared, and he is ag'ain seen sailing around as 
before. Now his attention is again Jirrested, and he 
descends with great rapidity ; but ere he reaches the 
surface, shoots oft' on another course, as if ashamed that 
a second victim had escaped him. He now sails at a 
short height above the surface, and by a zig-zag descent, 
and without seeming to dip his feet in the water, seizes 
a fish, which, after carrying a short distance, he probably 
drops, or yields up to the bald eagle, and again ascends, 
by easy spiral circles, to the higher regions of the air, 
where he glides about in all the ease and majesty of his 
species. At once, from this sublime aerial height, he 
descends like a perpendicular torrent, plunging into the 
sea with a loud rushing sound, and with the certainty 
of a rifle. In a few moments he emerges, bearing in 
his clan s his struggling prey, which he always carries 
head foremost, and, having risen a few feet above the 
surtace, shakes himself as a water spaniel v^ ould do, and 
directs his heavy and laborious course directly for the 
land. If the wind blow hard, and his nest lie in th<» quarter 
from whence it comes, it is amusing to observe with 
what judgment and exertion he beats to Mandward, not 
in a direct line, that is, in the wind's eye, but making 
several successive tacks to gain his purpose. This will 
appear the more striking, when we consider the size of 
the fish n hi(di he sometimes bears along. A shad was 
taken from a fish-hawk near Great Egg Harbour, on 
which he had begun to regale himself, and had already 
ate a considerable portion of it; the remainder weighed 
six pounds. Another fish-hawk w as passing Mr Beas- 
ley’s, at the same place, with a large flounder in his 
pasp, w Inch struggled and shook him so, that he dropt 
it on the shore. The flounder was picked up, and 
served the w hole family for dinner. It is singular that 
the haw k never descends to pick u!|^ a fish w'hich he 
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happens to drop, either on the land or on the water. 
There is a kind of abstemious dig^nity in this habit of 
the hawk, superior to the gfluttonous voracity displayed 
by most other birds of prey, particularly by the bald 
eag^le, whose piratical robberies committed on the pre- 
sent species, have been already fully detailed in treating^ 
of bis history. The hawk, however, in his fishing 
pursuits, sometimes mistakes his mark, or overrates his 
strength, by striking fish too large and powerful for 
him to manage, by whom he is suddenly dragged under ; 
and, though he sometimes succeeds in extricating him- 
self, after being taken three or four times down, yet 
oftener both parties perish. The bodies of sturgeon, 
and of several other large fish, with a fish-hawk fast 
grappled in them, have, at different times, been found 
dead on the shore, cast up by the waves. 

The fish-hawk is doubtless the most numerous of all 
its genus within the United States. It penetrates far 
into the interior of the country up our large rivers, and 
their head waters. It may be said to line the sea-coast 
from Georgia to Canada. In some parts I have counted, 
at one view, more than twenty of their nests within 
half a mile. Mr Gardiner informs me, that, on the small 
island on which he resides, there are at least “ three 
hundred nests of fish-hawks that have young, which, 
on an average, consume probably not less than six 
hundred fish daily.” Before they depart in the autumn, 
they regularly repair their nests, carrying up sticks, 
sods, &c. fortifying them against the violence of the 
winter storms, which, from this circumstance, they 
would seem to foresee and expect. But, notwithstand- 
ing aU their precautions, they frequently, on their return 
in spring, find them lying in ruins around the roots of 
the tree ; and sometimes the tree itself has shared the 
same fate. When a number of hawks, to the amount 
of twenty or upwards, collect together on one tree, 
making a loud squeeling noise, there is generally a nest 
built soon after on the same tree. Probably this con- 
gressional assembly were settling the right of the new 
pair to the premil^s ; or it might be a kind of wedding, 
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or joyous festive meeting on the occasion. They are 
naturally of a mild and peaceable disposition, living 
! together in great peace and harmony ; for though with 
f theny as in the best regulated communities, instances 
I of attack and robbery occur among themselves, yet these 
instances are extremely rare. Mr Gardiner observes, 

I that they are sometimes seen high in the air, sailing 
I and cutting strange gambols, with loud vociferations, 

I darting down several hundred feet perpendicular, fre- 
^ quently with part of a fish in one claw, which they 
•• seem proud of, and to claim hooky as the fishermen 
call him who takes the greatest number. On these 
occasions, they serve as a barometer to foretel the 
changes of the atmosphere ; for, when the fish-hawks 
are seen thus sailing high in air, in circles, it is univer- 
. sally believed to prognosticate a change of weather, 
i often a thunder storm, in a few hours. On the faith 
of the certainty of these signs, the experienced coaster 
wisely prepares for the expected storm, and is rarely 
s mistaken, 

I There is one singular trait in the character of this 
fl bird, which is mentioned in treating of the purple 
I grakle, and which I have had many opportunities 
of witnessing. The grakles, or crow blackbirds, are 
I permitted by the fish-hawk to build their nests among 
^ the interstices of the sticks of which his own is con- 
I structed, — several pairs of grakles taking up their abode 
there, like humble vassals around the castle of their 
s chiefs laying, hatching their young, and living together 
in mutual harmony. I have found no less than four of 
‘ these nests clustered around the sides of the foi*mer, 

, and a fifth fixed on the nearest branch of the a^oining 
tree ; as if the proprietor of this last, unable to find an 
f unoccupied corner on the premises, had been anxious 
to share, as much as possible, the company and protec- 
; tion of this generous bird. 

I The fish-hawk is twenty-two inches in length, and 
I five feet three inches in extent ; the bill is deep black, 
I the upper as well as lower cere, (for the base of the 
I lower mandible has a loose moveable skin,) and ^so 
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the sides of the mouth, from the nostrils backwards, 
are lig'ht blue ,* crown and hind head pure white, front 
streaked with brown ; through the eye, a bar of dark 
blackish brown passes to the neck behind, wliicl}, as 
well as the whole upper parts, is deep brou n, the edges 
of the feathers lighter ; shafts of the wing quills brown- 
ish white ; tail slightly rounded, of rather a paler brown 
than the body, crossed w'ith eight bars of very dark 
brown ; the wings, when shut, extend about an inch 
beyond the tail, and are nearly black towards the tips ; 
the inner vanes of both quill and tail feathers are 
whitish, barred n ith brown ; whole lower parts pure 
white, except the thighs, which are covered with short 
plumage, and streaked down the fore part with pale 
brown ; the legs and feet are a very pale light blue, 
prodigiously strong and disproportionably large, and 
are covered M'ith flat scales of remarkable strength and 
thickness, resembling, when dry, the teeth of a large 
rasp, particularly on the soles, intended, no doubt, to 
enable the bird to seize with more security his slippery 
prey ; the thighs are long, the legs short, feathered a 
little below the knee, and, as well as the feet and claws, 
large; the latter hooked into semicircles, black, and 
very sharp pointed ; the iris of the eye a fiery yellow 
orange. 

The female is full two inches longer; the upper part 
of the head of a less pure w^hite, and the brown streaks 
on the front spreading more over the crown ; the throat 
and upper part of the breast are also dashed ndth large 
blotches of a pale brown, and the bar passing through 
the eye, not of so dark a brown. The toes of both are 
exceedingly strong and warty, and the hind claw a full 
inch and a quarter in diameter. The feathers on the , 
neck and hind head are long and narrow, and generally 
erected when the bird is irritated, resembling those of 
the eagle. The eye is destitute of the projecting bone 
<M)mmon to most of the falcon tribe ; the nostril large, 
and of a curving triangular shape. On dissection, the 
two glands on the rump, which supply the bird with 
oil for lubricating its feathers to protect them from the 
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wet, were found to be remarkably large, capable, when 
opened, of admitting the end of the finger, and contained 
a large quantity of white greasy matter, and some pure 
yellow oil; the gall was in small quantity. The numerous 
convolutions and length of, the intestines surprised me ; 
when carefully extended, they measured within an inch 
or two of nine feet, and were no thicker than those of 
a robin ! The crop, or craw, was middle-sized, and 
contained a nearly dissolved fish ; the stomach was a 
large oblong pouch, capable of considerable distension, 
* and was also filled with half digested fish : no appearance 
of a muscular gizzard. 

By the descriptions of European naturalists, it would 
appear, that this bird, or one near akin to it, is a 
native of the eastern continent in summer, as far north 
as Siberia ; the bald buzzard of Turton almost exactly 
agreeing with the present species in size, colour, and 
maimers, with the exception of its breeding or making 
its nest among the reeds, instead of on trees. Mr Bewick, 
who has figured and described the female of this bird 
under the appellation of the Osprey, says, that “ it 
builds on the ground, among reeds, and lays three or 
four eggs of an elliptical form, rather less than those of 
a hen.” This difference of habit may be owing to 
particular local circumstances, such deviations being 
usual among many of our native birds. The Italians 
are said to compare its descent upon the water to a 
piece of lead fiilling upon that element ; and distinguish 
it by the name of aquila piumhina^ or the leaden eagle. 
In the United States it is every where denominated the 
fish-hawk, or fishing-hawk, a name truly expressive of 
its habits. 

The regular arrival of this noted bird at the vernal 
equinox, when the busy season of fishing commences, 
adds peculiar interest to its first appearance, and pro- 
cures it many a benediction from the fishermen. With 
the following lines, illustrative of these circumstances, 

I shall conclude its history : — 

VOL. I. D 
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Soon as the sun, great ruler of the year, 

Bends to our northern climes his bright career, 
And from the caves of ocean calls from sleep 
The finny shoals and myriads of the deep ; 

When freezing tempests hack to Greenland ride, 
And day and night the equal hours divide ; 

True to the season, o’er our sea>beat shore, 

The sailing osprey high is seen to soar. 

With broad unmoving wing ; and, circling slow, 
ISIarks each loose straggler in the deep below ; 
Sweeps down like lightning ! plunges with a roar ! 
And bears his struggling victim to the shore. 

The long-housed fisherman l»ehol<ls with joy, 

The well known si/^nals of his rough employ ; 

And, as he bears his nets and oars along, 

Thus hails the welcome season with a song ; -r- 


THE FISHERMAN’S HYMN. 

The osprey sails above the sound. 

The geese are gone, the gulls are flying ; 

The herring shoals swarm thick around. 

The nets are launch’d, the boats arc plying ; 

Yo ho, niy hearts ! let ’s seek the deep. 

Raise high the song, and cheerly wish her, 
Still as the bending net we sweep, 

“ God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher ! ” 

She brings us fisli — she brings us spring. 

Good times, fair weather, v^annth, and plenty, 

Fine store of shad, trout, herring, ling, 

Sheepshead and drum, and old-wives’ dainty, 

Yo ho, my hearts ! let ’s seek the deep, 

Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 

Still as the Iwinding net we sweep, 

“ God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher ! ” 

She rears her young on yonder tree. 

She leaves her faithfiil mate to mind ’em ; 

Like us, for fish, she sails to sea. 

And, plunging, shews us where to find ’em. 

Yo ho, my hearts ! let’s seek the deep, 

Ply every oar, and cheerly wish her, 

While the slow bending net we sweep, 

“ God bless the fish-hawk and the fisher ! ” 
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SUBGENUS IV . — FALCO BECHSTEIN, 

7 . FALCO PEREGlllNUS, WILSON. — GREAT FOOTEB HAWK, OR 
PEREGRINE FALCON.* 

WILSON, PLATE LXXVI. EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Tins noble bird had excited our curiosity for a lon/i» 
time. Every visit which we made to the coast, was 
rendered doubly interesting by the wonderful stories 
which we heard of its exploits in fowling’, and of its 
daring enterprize. There was not a gunner along the 
shore but knew it well ; and each could relate some- 
thing of it which bordered on tlie marvellous. It was 
described as darting with the rapidity of an arrow on 
the ducks when on the udiig, and striking them down 
with the projecting bone of its breast. Even the wild 
geese were said to be in danger from its attacks, if 
having been known to sacrifice them to its rapaidty. 

To behold this hero, the terror of the wild fowl, and 
the wonder of the sportsman, was the chief object of 
our wishes. Day after day did u e traverse the salt 
marshes, and explore the ponds and estuaries which 
the web-footed tribes frequent in immense multitudes, 
in the hope of obtaining the imperial depredator ; even 
all the gunners of the district were summoned to our 
aid, with the assurance of a great reward if they 
procured him, but without success. At length, in the 
» month of December, 1812, to the unspeakable joy of 
Mr Wilson, he received from Egg Harbour a fine 
specimen of the far famed duck hawk ; which was 
discovered, contrary to his expectations, to be of a 
species which he had never before beheld. 

If we were to repeat all the anecdotes which have 


* It is also a European species. 
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been related to us of the achievements of the duck 
hawk, they would swell our pages at the expense, 
probably, of our reputation. Naturalists should be 
always on their guard when they find themselves 
compelled to resort to the observations of others, and 
record nothing as fact w hich has not been submitted to 
the temperate deliberations of reason. The reverse of 
this procedure has been a principal cause w hy errors 
and absurdities have so frequently deformed the pages 
of works of science, which, like a plane mirror, ought 
to reflect only the genuine images of nature. 

From the best sources of information, w^e learn that 
this species is uncommonly bold and pow erful ; that it 
darts on its prey w ith astonishing velocity ; and that it 
strikes with its formidable feet, permitting the duck to 
fall previously to securing it. The circumstance of the 
hawVs never carrying the duck off on striking it, has 
given rise to the belief of that service being performed 
by means of the breast, w hich vulgar opinion has armed 
with a projecting bone, adapted to the purpose. But 
this cannot be the fact, as the breast-bone of this bird 
does not differ from that of others of the same tribe, 
which w ould not admit of so violent a concussion. 

When the w'ater fowl perceive the approach of their 
enemy, a universal alarm pervades their ranks; even 
man himseltj with his engine of destruction, is not 
more terrible. But the effect is different. When the 
latter is beheld, the whole atmosphere is enlivened 
with the whistling of wings ; when the former is 
recognized, not a duck is to be seen in the air : they all 
speed to the w'ater, and there remain until the hawk 
has passed them, diving the moment he comes near 
them. It is worthy of remark, that he w ill seldom, if 
ever, strike over tne water, unless it be frozen ; well 
knowing that it will be difficult to secure his quarry. 
This is something more than instinct. 

When the sportsmen perceive the hawk knock down 
a duck, they frequently disappoint him of it, by being 
first to secure it. And as one evil turn, according 
to the maxim of the multitude, deserves another, our 
2 
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hero takes ample reveng'e on them, at every opportunity, 
by robbing them of their game, the hard-earned fruits 
of Jheir labour. 

The duck hawk, it is said, often follows the steps of 
the gunner, knowing that the ducks will be aroused on 
the wing, which will afford it an almost certain chance 
of success. 

We have been informed, that those ducks which are 
struck down, have their backs lacerated from the rump 
to the neck. If this be the fact, it is a proof that the 
hawk employs only its talons, which are long and stout, 
in the operation. One respectable inhabitant of Cape 
May told us, that he has seen the hawk strike from 
below. 

This species has been long known in Europe ; and 
in the age of falconry, was greatly valued for those 
qualihcatious which rendered it estimable to the lovers 
and followers of that princely amusement. But we 
have strong objections to its specific appellation. The 
epithet peregrine is certainly not applicable to our 
hawk, which is not migratory, as far as our most 
diligent inquiries can ascertain ; and, as additional 
evidence of the fact, we ourselves have seen it prowling 
near the coast of New Jersey, in the month of May, 
and heard its screams, n^hich resemble somewhat those 
of the bald eagle, in the swamps wherein it is said to 
breed. We have therefore taken the liberty of changing 
its English name for one which will at once express a 
characteristic designation, or which will indicate the 
species without the labour of investigation.* 

“ This species,” says Pennant, “ breeds on the rocks 
of Llandidno, in Caernarvonshire, Wales, f That pro- 
montory has been long famed for producing a generous 

* “ Specific names, to be perfect, ought to express some pecu- 
liarity, common to no other of the genus.” Am. Orn. i. p. 65. 

*1^ We suspect that Pennant is mistaken j its name denotes that 
it is not indigenous in Great Britain. Bewick says, “ The 
peregrine, or passenger falcon, is rardy met with in Britain, and 
consequently is but little known with us.” British Birds, part i. 
p. 71. 
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kind, as appears by a letter extant in Gloddaeth library, 
from the lord treasurer Burleigh, to an ancestor of Sir 
Roger Mostyn, in which his lordship thanks him for a 
present of a fine cast of hawks, taken on those rocks, 
which belong to the family. They are also very 
common in the north of Scotland ; and are sometimes 
trained for fiilconry, by some few gentlemen who still 
take delight in this amusement, in that part of Great 
Britain. Their flight is amazingly rapid ; one that was 
reclaimed by a gentleman in the shire of Angus, a 
county on the east side of Scotland, eloped from its 
master with two heavy bells attached to each foot, on 
the 24th of September, 1772, and was killed in the 
morning of the 26th, near Mostyn, Flintshire.”* 

The same naturalist in another place observes, that 
“ the American species is larr/er than the European. 
They are subject to vary. The black falcon, and the 
spotted falcon of Edwards, are of this kind; each 
preserves a specific mark, in the black stroke which 
drops from beneath the eyes, dowm tow ards the neck. 

“ Inhabits different parts of North America, from 
Hudson’s Bay, as low' as Carolina; in Asia, is found 
on the highest parts of the Uralian and Siberian chain ; 
ivanders in summer to the very Arctic circle ; is common 
in Kamtschatka.” ;(: 

In the breeding season, the duck haw'k retires to the 
recesses of the gloomy cedar sw amps, on the tall trees 
of which it constructs its nest, and rears its young 
secure from all molestation. In those wilds which 
jwcseut obstacles almost insuperable to the foot of man, 
the screams of this bird, occasionally mingled with the 
hoarse tones of the heron, and the hooting of the great 
horned ow l, echoing through the dreary solitude, arouse 
in the imagination all the frightful imagery of desola- 

British Zoolugy. 

f If we were to adopt the mode of philosophizing of the sapient 
CJount de Buffon, we should infer that the European species is a 
variety of our more generous race, degenerated hy the influence of 
food and climate ! 
f Arctic Zoology, 
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tion. Mi4 Wilson, and the writer of this article, 
explored two of these swamps, in the month of May, 
1813, in pursuit of the g^eat heron and the subject of 
this chapter; and althoug-h they were successful in 
obtaining* the former, yet the latter eluded their 
research. 

The great footed hawk is twenty inches in length, 
and three feet eight inches in extent ; the bill is inflated, 
short, and strong, of a light blue colour, ending in 
black, the upper mandible' with a tooth-like process, 
the lower with a corresponding notch, and truncate ; 
nostrils round, with a central point like the pistil of a 
flower ; the eye is large and dark, surrounded with a 
broad bare yeilowish skin, the cartilage over it yellow 
and prominent ; frontlet whitish ; the head above, 
cheeks, running off’ like mustaches, and back, are black ; 
the wings and scapulars are brownish black, each 
feather edged with paler, the former long and pointed, 
reaching almost to the end of the tail ; the primaries 
and secondaries are marked transversely on the inner 
vanes with large oblong spots of ferruginous n hite, the 
exterior edge of the tip of the secondaries (uiriously 
scalloped, as if a piece had been cut out ; the tertials 
incline to ash colour ; the lining of the wings is beauti- 
fully barred with black and white, and tinged with 
ferruginous ; on a close examination, the scapulars and 
tertials are found to be barred with faint ash ; all the 
shafts are black ; the rump and tail coverts are light 
ash, marked with large dusky bars ; the tail is rounding, 
black, tipped with reddish white, and crossed with 
eight narrow bars of very faint ash ; the chin and 
breast, encircling the black mustaches, are of a pale 
buff* colour ; breast below and lower parts reddish buflf, 
or pale cinnamon, handsomely marked with roundish 
or heart shaped spots of black ; sides broadly barred 
with black ; the femorals are elegantly ornamented 
y^dth herring-bones of black on a buff ground ; the vent 
is pale buff, marked as the femorals, though with less 
numerous spots ; the feet and legs are of a corn yellow, 
the latter short and o 4 ^.^ 
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knees, the bare part one inch in length ; span of the 
foot five inches, with a larg^e protuberant sole; the 
claws are larg'e and black, hind claw the largest. 
Whether the cere is yellow, or flesh coloured, we were 
uncertain, as the bird had been some time killed when 
received ; supposed the former. 

The most striking* characters of this species are the 
broad patch of black dropping below the eye, and the 
uncommonly large feet. It is stout, heavy, and firmly 
put together. 

The bird from which the above description was 
taken, was shot in a cedar swamp in Cape May county. 
New Jersey. It was a female, and contained the 
remains of small birds, among which were discovered 
the legs of the sanderliug plover. 


8. FJLco srAitrBitii/Sf Linn^us. 

AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK. 

WItSON, PLATE XVI, FIG. I. FEMALE.* EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 

In no department of ornithology has there been 
greater confusion, or more mistakes made, than among 
this class of birds of prey. The great difference of size 
between the male and female, the progressive variation 
of plumage to which, for several years, they are subject, 
and the difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of 
specimens for examination ; all these causes conspire to 
lead the naturalist into almost unavoidable mistakes. 
For these reasons, and in order, if possible, to ascertain 
each species of this genus distinctly, I have determined, 
where any doubt or ambiguity prevails, to represent 

* This species is allied to the /itlco tinnunculuSi or kestril of 
Europe. 
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both male and female, as fair and perfect specimens of 
each may come into my possession. According to 
fashionable etiquette, the honour of precedence, in the 
present instance, is g’iven to the^ma/e of this species; 
both because she is the most courageous, the largest 
and handsomest of the two, best ascertained, and less 
subject to change of colour than the male, who will 
require some farther examination, and more observation, 
before me can venture to introduce him. 

This bird is a constant resident in almost every part 
of the United States, particularly in the states north of 
Maryland. In the 8(»uthern states there is a smaller 
species found, which is destitute of the black spots on 
the head ; the legs are long and very slender, and the 
winp light blue. This has been supposed, by some, to 
be the male of the present species ; but this is an error. 
The eye of the present species is dusky ; that of the 
smaller species a brilliant orange ; the former has the 
tail rounded at the end, the latter slightly Such 

psential differences never take place between two 
individuals of the same species. It ought, however, to 
be remarked, that in all the figures and descriptions I 
have hitherto met with of the bird now before us, the 
iris is represented of a bright golden colour ; but, in all 
the specimens I have shot, I uniformly found the eye 
very dark, almost black, resembling a globe of black 
glass. No doubt the golden colour of the iris would 
pve the figure of the bird a more striking appearance ; 
but, in works of natural history, to sacrifice truth to 
mere picturesque effect is detestable ; though, I fear, but 
too often put in practice. 

The nest of this species is usually built in a hollow 
tree ; generally pretty high up, where the top, or a large 
limb, has been broken off. I have never seen its eggs; 
but have been told, that the female generally lays four 
or five, which are of a light brownish yellow colour, 
spotted with a darker tint ; the young are fed on grass* 
hoppers, mice, and small birds, the usual food of the 
parents. 

The habits and manners of this bird are well known. 
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It flies rather irreg’ularly, occasionally suspending^ itself 
in the air, hovering over a particular spot for a minute 
or two, and then shooting off in another direction. It 
perches on the top of a dead tree or pole, in the middle 
of a field or meadow, and, as it alights, shuts its long 
wings so suddenly, that they seem instantly to dis- 
appear ; it sits here in an almost perpendicular position, 
sometimes for an hour at a time, frequently jerking its 
tail, and reconnoitring the ground below, in every diretv 
tion, for mice, lizards, &c. It approaches the farm-house, 
particularly in the morning, skulking about the barn- 
yard for mice or young chickens. It frequently plunges 
into a thicket after small birds, as if by random ; but 
always with a particular, and generally with a fatal, 
aim. One day I observed a bird of this species perched 
on the highest top of a large poplar, on the skirts of the 
wood, and was in the act of raising the gun to my eye, 
when he swept down with the rapidity of an arrow, into 
a thicket of briars, about thirty yards off, where I shot 
him dead, and, on coming up, found a small field sparrow 
quivering in his grasp. Both our aims had been taken 
at the same instant, and, unfortunately for him, both 
were fatal. It is particularly fond of watching along 
hedge-rows, and in orchards, where small birds usually 
resort. When grasshoppers are plenty, they form a 
considerable part of its food. 

Though small snakes, mice, lizards, &c. be favourite 
morsels with this active bird, yet we are not to suppose 
it altogether destitute of delicacy in feeding. It will 
seldom or never eat of any thing that it has not itself 
killed, and even that, if not (as epicures would term it) 
in good eating ordeVy is sometimes rejected. A very 
respectable friend, through the medium of Mr Bartram, 
informs me, that one morning he observed one of these 
hawks dart down on the ground, and seize a mouse, 
which he (jarried to a fence post, where, after exami- 
ning it for some time, he left it, and, a little while after, 
pounced upon another mouse, which he instantly carried 
off to his nest, in the hollow of a tree hard by. The 
gentleman, anxious to know why the hawk had rejected 
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the first mouse, went up to it, and found it to he almost 
covered with lice, and greatly emaciated ! Here was not 
only^elicacy of taste, but sound and prudent reason- 
ing ,* — If I carry this to my nest, thought he, it will fill 
it with vermin, and hardly be worth eating. 

The blue jays have a particular antipathy to this bird, 
and frequently insult it by following and imitating its 
notes so exactly, as to deceive even those well acquainted 
with both. In return for all this abuse, the hawk 
• contents himself with, now and then, feasting on the 
plumpest of his persecutors, who are, therefore, in 
perpetual dread of him ; and yet, through some strange 
infatuation, or from fear that, if they lose sight of him, 
he may attack them unawares, the sparrow hawk no 
sooner appears than the alarm is given, and the whole 
posse of jays follow. 

The female of this species is eleven inches long, and 
twenty-three from tip to tip of the expanded wings. 
The cere and legs are yellow ; bill blue, tipt with black ; 
space round the eye, greenish blue ; iris, deep dusky ; 
head, bluish ash ; crown, rufous ; seven spots of black 
on a white ground surround the head; whole upper 
parts reddish bay, transversely streaked with black; 
primary and secondary quills, black, spotted on their 
inner vanes with brownish white ; whole lower parts 
yellowish white, marked with longitudinal streaks of 
brown, except the chin, vent, and femoral feathers, 
which are white ; claws, black. 

The male of this species (which is an inch and a half 
shorter, has the shoulder of the wings blue, and also the 
black marks on the head, but is, in otlier respects, very 
differently marked from the female) will be described 
in the next article, with such other particulars as may 
be thought worthy of communicating. 
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9 . FALCO SPARVBRIUSi LINN-®US. 
AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK. 


WILSON, PLATE XXXII. FIG. II. MALE EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 

The female of this species is described in the pre- 
ceding article. 

The male sparrow hawk measures about ten inches 
in length, and twenty-one in extent ; the whole upper 
parts of the head are of a fine slate blue, the shafts of the 
plumage being black, the crown excepted, which is 
marked with a spot of bright rufous ; the slate tapers 
to a point on each side of the neck ; seven black spots 
surround the head, as in the female, on a reddish white 
ground, which also borders each sloping side of the 
blue ; front, lores, line over and under the eye, chin, 
and throat, white ; femoral and vent feathers, yellowish 
white ; the rest of the lower parts, of the same tint, 
each feather being streaked down the centre with a 
long black drop, those on the breast, slender, on the 
sides, larger ; upper part of the back and scapulars, deep 
reddish bay, marked with ten or twelve transverse 
waves of black ; whole wing- coverts and ends of the 
secondaries, black, tipt with white, and spotted on their 
inner vanes with the same ; lower part of the back, the 
rump, and tail-coverts, plain bright bay ; tail rounded, 
the two exterior feathers white, their inner vanes 
beautifully spotted with black; the next, bright bay, 
will a broad band of black near its end, and tipt for 
half an inch with yellowish white ; part of its lower 
exterior edge, white, spotted with blacK, and its opposite 
interior edge, touched with white ; the whole of the 



others are very deep red bay, with a single broad band 
of black near the end, and tipt with yellowish white ; 
cere and legs, yellow ; orbits, the same ; bill, light blue ; 
iris gf the eye, dark, almost black ; claws, blue black. 

The character of this corresponds with that of the 
female, given at large in the preceding article. I 
have reason, however, to believe, that these birds 
vary considerably in the colour and markings of their 
plumage during the first and second years ; having met 
with specimens every way corresponding with the 
• above, except in the breast, which was a plain rufous 
white, without spots; the markings on the tail also 
differing a little in different specimens. These I uni- 
formly found, on dissection, to be males ; from the 
stomach of one of which I took a considerable part of 
the carcass of a robin, (turdus migrator ius^ including 
the unbroken feet and claws ; though the robin actually 
measures within half an inch as long as the sparrow 
hawk. 


10 . FALCO COLUMBAniUS, LINK. 

PIGEON HAWK. 

WILSON, PLATE XV. FJG. HI. MALE. EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 

This small hawk possesses great spirit and rapidity 
of flight. He is generally migratory in the middle and 
• northern states, arriving in Pennsylvania early in spring, 
and extending his migrations as far north as Hudson’s 
Bay. After building and rearing his young, he retires 
to the south early in November. Small birds and mice 
are his piincipal food. When the reed-birds, grakles, 
Y; and. red-winged blackbirds congregate in large flights, 
|| he is often observed hovering in their rear, or on their 
» flanks, picking up the weak, the wounded, or stragglers. 
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and frequently making a sudden and fatal sweep into 
the very midst of their multitudes. The flocks of robins 
and pigeons are honoured with the same attentions 
from this marauder, whose daily excursions are entirely 
regulated by the movements of the great body on whose 
unfortunate members he fattens. The individual from 
which the present description* was taken, was shot 
in the meadows below Philadelphia in the month of 
August. He was carrying ofl* a blackbird (^oriolus 
phcRuiceus') from the flock, and, though mortally 
wounded and dying, held his prey fast till his last' 
expiring breath, having struck his claws into its very 
heart. This was found to be a male. Sometimes when 
shot at, and not hurt, he will fly in circles over the 
sportsman’s head, shrieking out with great violence, as 
if highly irritated. He frequently flies low, skimming 
a little above the field. I have never seen his nest. 

The pigeon hawk is eleven inches long, and twenty- 
three broad ; the whole upper parts are of a deep dark 
brown, except the tail, which is crossed with bars of 
white ; the inner vanes of the quill feathers are marked 
with round spots of reddish brown ; the bill is short, 
strongly toothed, of a light blue colour, and tipped with 
black ; the skin surrounding the eye, greenish ; cere, 
the same ; temples and line over the eye, lighter brown ; 
the lower parts, brownish white, streaked laterally with 
dark brown ; legs, yellow; claws, black. The female is 
an inch and a half longer, of a still deeper colour, 
though marked nearly in the same manner, with the 
exception of some white on the hind head. The 
femoral, or thigh feathers, in both are of a remarkable 
length, reaching nearly to the feet, and are also streaked 
longitudinally with dark brown. The irides of the 
eyes of this bird have been hitherto described as being 
of a brilliant yellow ; but every specimen I have yet 
met with had the iris of a deep hazel. I must therefore 
follow nature, in opposition to very numerous and 
respectable authorities. 

1 cannot, in imitation of European naturalists, em- 
bellish the history of this species with anecdotes of its 
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cploits in falconry. This science, if it mav be so called, 

; among* the few that have never vet travelled across the 
itlantic ; neither does it appear that the idea of training 
ur hawks or eagles to the chase, ever suggested itself 
[) any of the Indian nations of North America. The 
^artars, hon ever, from whom, according to certain 
rriters, many of these nations originated, have long 
ixcelled in the practice of this sport ; which is indeed 
setter suited to an open country than to one covered 
vith forest. Though once so honourable and so uni- 
versal, it is now much disused in Europe, and in 
Britain is nearly extinct. Yet I cannot but consider it 
IS a much more noble and princely amusement than 
horse-racing and cock-fighting, cultivated in certain 
states with so much care ; or even than pugilism, which 
is still so highly patronized in some of those enlightened 
countries. 


SCBGEKUS V. — JSTUS, SECJISTEIX» 

11 . FAIjCO rALUMliARIUSf LINN FALCO ATRJCAPILLVSy WILSON. 

ASH-COLOURED, OR BLACK-CAP HAWK. 

WILSON, PLATE LII. FIG. III.^ — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Of this beautiful species l ean find no precise des- 
cription. The ash-coloured buzzard of Edwards differs 
so mu(di from this, particularly in wanting the fine 
zig-zag lines below, and the black cap, that I cannot 
for a moment suppose them to be the same. The 
individual here described w*as shot within a few miles 

* The bird here described is the goshawk, and is also a Euro- 
pean species. 
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of Philadelphia, and is now preserved, in good order, 
in Mr Peale’s museum. 

Its general make and aspect denotes great strength 
and spirit ; its legs are strong, and its claws of more 
than proportionate size. Should any other specimen 
or variety of this hawk, differing from the present, 
occur during the publication of this work, it will enable 
me more accurately to designate the species. 

The black-cap hawk is twenty-one inches in length ; 
the bill and cere are blue ; eye, reddish amber ; crown, 
black, bordered on each side by a line of white finely 
speckled with black ; these lines of white meet on tho 
hind head ; whole upper parts, slate, tinged with brown, 
slightest on the quills ; legs, feathered half way down, 
and, with the feet, of a yellow colour; whole lower 
parts and femorals, white, most elegantly speckled with 
fine transverse pencilled zig-zag lines of dusky, all the 
shafts being a long black line ; vent, pure white. 

If this be not the celebrated goshawk^ formerly so 
much esteemed in falconry, it is very closely allied to 
it. I have never myself seen a specimen of that bird 
in Europe ; and the descriptions of their best naturalists 
vary considerably ; but, from a careful examination of 
the figure and account of the goshawk, given by the 
ingenious Mr Bewick, {Brit. BirdSy vol. i. p. 65,) I 
have very little doubt that the present will be found to 
be the same. 

The goshawk inhabits France and Germany ; is not 
very common in South Britain, but more frequent in 
the northern parts of the island, and is found in Russia 
and Siberia, Buifon, who reared two young birds of 
this kind, a male and female, observes, that ** the gos- 
hawk, before it has shed its feathers, that is, in its first 
year, is marked on the breast and lielly with longitu- 
dinal brown spots ; but, after it has had two moultings, 
they disappear, and their place is occupied by trans- 
verse waving bars, which continue during the rest of 
its life.” He also takes notice, that though the male 
was much smaller than the female, it was fiercer and 
more vicious. 
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Mr Pennant informs us, that the goshawk is used by 
the Emperor of China in his sporting excursions, when 
he is usually attended by his g-rand falconer, and a 
thcfkisaiid of inferior rank. Every bird has a silver 
plate fastened to its foot, with the name of the falconer 
who has the charge of it, that, in case it should be lost, 
it may be restored to the proper person; but, if he 
should not be found, the bird is delivered to another 
officer, called the guardian of lost birds, who, to make 
his situation known, erects his standard in a conspicu- 
ous place among the army of hunters. The same writer 
informs us, that he examined, in the Leverian Mu eura, 
a specimen of the goshawk which came from America, 
and ivhich was superior in size to the European. He 
adds, “ they are the best of all hawks for falconry.” * 


12. FALCO PENFSYLVANICUSf WILSON BROAO-WINGED HAWK. 

WILSON, PLATE LIV. FIG. 1. 

This hawk was shot on the 6th of May, in Mr Bar- 
tram’s woods, near the Schuylkill, and was afterwards 
presented to Mr Peale, in whose collection it now* 
remains. It was perched on the dead limb of a high 
tree, feeding on something, which was afterw ards found 
to be the meadovi^ mouse. On ray approach, it uttered 
a whining kind of whistle, and flew off to another tree, 
wdiere I follow ed and shot it. Its great breadth of wdng, 
or width of the secondaries, and also of its head and 
body, w^hen compared with its length, struck me as 
peculiarities. It seemed a remarkably strong-built bird, 
handsomely marked, and was altogether unknown to 
me. Mr Bartram, who examined it very attentively, 
declared he had never before, seen such a hawk. On 
the afternoon of the next day, I observed another, pro- 
bably its mate or companion, and certainly one of the 

* ArcU ZooL p. 204. 
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same species, sailing about over the same woods. Its 
motions were in wide circles, with unmoving wings, 
the exterior outline of which seemed a complete semi-^ 
circle. I was extremely anxious to procure this alsd, if 
possible; but it was attacked and driven away by a 
king-bird before I could effect my purpose, and I have 
never since been fortunate enough to meet with another. 
(>n dissection, the one I had shot proved to be a male. 

In size this hawk agrees, nearly, with the huzzardetf 
(^falco albiduSf) of Turton, described also by Pennant 
but either the descriptions of these authors are very 
inaccurate, the change of colour which that bird under- 
goes very great, or the present is altogether a different 
species. Until, however, some other specimens of this 
hawk come under my observation, I can only add the 
following particulars of its size and plumage : — 

Length, fourteen inches ; extent, thirty-three inches ; 
bill, black, blue near the base, slightly toothed ; cere and 
comers of the mouth, yellow ; irides, bright amber ; 
frontlet and lores, white ; from the mouth backwards 
runs a streak of blackish brown ; upper parts, dark 
brown, the plumage tipt and the head streaked with 
whitish; almost all the feathers above are spotted or 
barred with white, but this is not seen unless they be 
sepamted by the hand ; head, large, broad, and flat ; cere 
very broad ; the nostril also large ; tail short, the exterior 
and interior feathers somewhat the shortest, the others 
rather longer, of a full black, and crossed with two bars 
of white, tipt also slightly with whitish ; tail coverts, 
spotted with white ; wings, dusky brown, indistinctly 
barred with black; greater part of the inner vanes, 
snowy ; lesser coverts, and upper part of the back, tipt 
and streaked with bright ferruginous ; the bars of black 
are very distinct on the lower side o£ the wing ; lining 
of the wing, brownish white, beautifully marked with 
small arrow-heads of brown ; chin, white, surrounded 
l>y streaks of black ; breast and sides, elegantly spotted 
with large arrow-heads of brown centered with pale 


^ Arct, Zool. No. 109. 
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Iirown ; belly and vent, like the breast, white, but more 
thinly marked with pointed spots of brown ; femorals, 
brownish white, thickly marked with small touches of 
bro^^n and white ; vent, white ; legs, very stout ; feet, 
coarsely scaled, both of a dirty orange yellow ; claws, 
semicircular, strong and veiy sharp, hind one consider- 
ably the largest.* 

While examining the plumage of this bird, a short 
time after it was shot, one of those winged ticks with 
, which many of our birds are infested, appeared on the 
surface of the feathers, moving about, as they usually 
do, backwards or sideways like a crab, among the 
plumage, with great facility. The fish-hawk, in par- 
ticular, is greatly pestered with these vermin, which 
ficcasionally leave him, as suits their convenience. A 
gontl(;man who made the experiment, assured me, that, 
on plunging a live fish-hawk under water, several of 
these wing^ ticks remained hovering over the spot, 
and, the instant the hawk rose above the suidace, darted 
again among his plumage. The experiment was several 
times made, with the like result. As soon, however, 
a.s these parasites perceive the dead body of their patron 
beginning to become cold, they abandon it ; and, if the 
jHjrson who holds it have his head uncovered, dive 
instantly among his hair, as I have myself frequently 
experienced; and, though driven from thence, repefitedly 
return, till they are caught and destroyed. There are 
various kinds of these ticks. Of the one found on the 
present hawk, the head and thorax were light broivn ; 
the legs, six in number, of a briglit green, their joints 
moving almost horizontally, and thus enabling the 
creature to pass with the greatest ease between thO 
* laminae of feathers ; the wings were single, of a dark 
amber colour, and twice as long as the body, which 
widened towards the extremity, where it was slightly 
indented ; feet, two clawed. 

This insec^t lived for several days between the cry8t.ll 
and dial-plate of a watch, carried in the pocket ; but, 
being placed for a few minutes in the sun, fell into 
convulsions and died. 
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SHARP-SHINNED HAWK. 

WILSON, PLATE XLV. FIG. I. YOUNG BIRD, 

This is a bold and darings spedes, hitherto unknown 
to naturalists. The only hawk we have which ap- 
proaches near it in colour is the pigeon hawk, already 
described in this work ; but there are such striking 
differences in the present, not only in colour, but in 
other respects, as to point out decisively its claims to 
rank as a distinct species. Its long and slender legs 
and toes ; its red fiery eye, feathered to the eyelids ; 
its triangular grooved nostril, and length of tail, are all 
different from the pigeon hawk, whose legs are short, 
its eyes dark hazel, surrounded with a broad bare yellow 
skin, and its nostrils small and circular, centered with 
a slender point that rises in it like the pistil of a flower. 
There is no haivk mentioned by Mr I^ennant either as 
inhabiting Europe or America, agreeing with this. I 
may, therefore, with confidence, pronounce it a non- 
descript ; and have chosen a very singular peculiarity 
which it possesses for its specific appellation. 

This hawk was shot on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
near Mr Bartram’s. Its singularity of flight surprised 
me long before I succeeded in procuring it. It seemed 
to throw itself from one quarter of the heavens to the 
other, with prodimous velocity, inclining to the earth, 
swept suddenly down into a thicket, and instantly 
reappeared witn a small bird in its talons. This feat I 
saw it twice perform, so that it was not merely an acci- 
dental manoeuvre. The rapidity and seeming violence 
of these zig-zag excursions were really remarkable, and 
appeared to me to be for the purpose of seizing his 

E hy sudden surprise and main force of flio^ht. I 
this hawk alive for several days, and was hopeful 
I might be able to cure him ; but he died of his wound. 
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On the 15th of September, two youn^ men whom I 
had despatched on a shooting- expedition, met with this 
sptyies on one of the ranges of the Alleghany. It was 
driven around in the same furious headlong manner, 
and had made a sweep at a red squirrel, which eluded 
its grasp, and itself became the victim. These are the 
only individuals of this bird I have been able to procure, 
and fortunately they were male and female. 

The female of this species was thirteen inches long, 
and twenty-live inches in extent ; the bill, black towards 
the point on both mandibles, but light blue at its base ; 
cere, a line pea green ; sides of the mouth, the same ; 
lores, pale whitish blue, beset with hairs; crown and 
whole upper parts, very dark brown, every feather 
narrowly skirted with a bright rust colour ; over the 
eye a strijie of yellowish white, streaked with deep 
brown; primaries, spotted on their inner vanes with 
black; secondaries, crossed on both vanes with three 
bars of dusky, below the coverts ; inner vanes of both 
primaries and secondaries, brownish white ; all the 
scapulars marked with large round spots of white, not 
seen unless the plumage be parted with the hand ; tail, 
long, nearly even, crossed with four bars of black and 
as many of brown ash, and tipt with white ; throat and 
whole lower parts, pale yellowish white; the former 
marked with fine long pointed spots of dark brown, the 
latter with large oblong spots of reddish brown ; femo- 
rals, thickly marked with spade-formed spots, on a 
pale rufous ground ; legs, long, and feathered a little 
below the knee, of a greenish yellow colour, most 
yellow at the joints ; edges of the inside of the shins, 
below the knee, projecting like the edge of a knife, 
hard and sharp, as if intended to enable the bird to 
hold its prey with more security between them ; eye, 
brilliant yellow, sunk below a projecting cartilage. 

The male was nearly two inches shorter ; the upper 
parts, dark brown ; the feathers, skirted with pale 
reddish, the front also streaked with the same ; cere, 
greenish yellow ; lores, bluish ; bill, black, as in the 
female ; streak over the eye, lighter than in the former ; 
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ohin, white; breast the same, streaked with brown; 
l»ars on the tail rather narrower, but in tint and number 
the same ; belly and vent, white ; feet and shins exactly 
as in the female; the toes have the same pendulous 
lobes which mark those of the female ; the win^s barred 
with black, very noticeable on the lower side. 

Since writin^jf the above, I have shot another spe- 
cimen of this hawk, corresponding in almost every 
particular with the male last mentioned; and which 
on dissection also proves to l>e a male. This last had 
\Hthin the gra^ of his sharp talons a small lizard, just 
killed, on which he was about to feed. How he con- 
trived to get possession of it appeared to me matter of 
surj)rise, as lightning itself seems scarcely more fleet 
than this little reptile, wdiich is known in many parts of 
the country by the name of the swift. So rapid are its 
motions, that, in passing from one place to another, it 
vanishes, and actually eludes the eye in running a dis- 
tance of twelve or fifteen feet. It is frequently seen 
on fences that are covered with gray moss and lichen, 
which in colour it very much resembles ; it seeks shelter 
in hollow trees, and also in the ground about their 
decayed roots. They are most numerous in hilly parts 
of the country, particularly on the declivities of the 
Blue Mountain, among the crevices of rocks and stones. 
When they are disposed to run, it is almost impossible 
to shoot them, as they disappear at the first touch of 
tile trigger. 


14 . FALCO PENNSYLVANICUSy* WILSOX. 

SLATE COLOURED HAMTC OLD BIRD. 

WILSON, PLATE XLVI, FIG. I. 

This elegpant and spirited little hawk is a native of 
Pennsylvania, and of the Atlantic states generally ; and 


This bird is the adult of the faho vdox. 
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is now for tlie first time introduced to the notice of 
the public. It frequents the more settled parts of the 
country, chiefly in winter ; is at all times a scarce 
species ; flies wide, in a very irregular maimer, and 
swiftly ; preys on lizards, mice, and small birds, and 
is an active and daring little hunter. 

The great difficulty of accurately discriminating 
between diflcrent species of the hawk tribe, on account 
of the various appearances they assume at different 
periods of their long lives, at first excited a suspicion 
that this might be one of those with which I was 
already acquainted, in a different dress, namely the 
sharp-shinned hawk just described; for such are the 
changes of colour to which many individuals of this 
genus are subject, that, uidess the naturalist has recourse 
to those parts that are subject to little or no alteration 
in the full grown bird, viz. the particular conformation 
of the legs, nostril, tail, and the relative length of the 
latter to that of the wings, also the peculiar character 
of the countenance, he will frequently be deceived^ By 
comparing these, the same species may often be detected 
under a very different garb. Were all these changes 
accurately knoMui, there is no doubt but the number of 
species of this tribe, at present enumerated, would be 
greatly diminished, the same bird having been described 
by certain writers three, four, and even five different 
times as so many distinct species. Testing, however, 
the present haw^k by the rules above-mentioned, I liave 
no hesitation in considering it as a species different 
from any hitherto described; and I have classed it 
accordingly. 

The slate-coloured hawk is eleven inches long, and 
twenty-one inches in extent ; bill, blue black ; cere and 
sides of the mouth, dull green ; eyelid, yellow ; eye, deep 
sunk under the projecting eyebrow, and of a fiery 
orange colour ; upper parts of a fine slate ; primaries, 
brown black, and, as well as the secondaries, barred 
with dusky ; scapulars, spotted with white and browm, 
which is not seen unless the plumage be separated by 
^he hand; all the feathers above are shafted with 
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black ; tail, very slightly forked, of an ash colour, faintly 
tinged with brown, crossed with four broad bands of 
black, and tipt with white; tail, three inches longer 
than the wings ; over the eye extends a streak of dull 
white ; chin, white, mixed with line black hairs ; breast 
and belly, beautifully variegated with ferruginous and 
transverse spots of white ; femorals, the same ; vent, 
pure white ; legs, long, very slender, and of a rich 
orange yellow; claws, black, large, and remarkably 
sharp ; lining of the wing, thickly marked with heart- 
shaped spots of black. This bird, on dissection, was 
found to be a male. In the month of February, I shot 
another individual of this species, near Hampton, in 
Virginia, which agreed almost exactly with the present. 


SCBGENUS VI . — ICTJNIAy VIEILL. 

lOu FJLCO MISSISSIPPIENSIS, WILSON. — MISSlSSIJ*ri LITE. 

WILSON, PLATE XXV. ITO. I. — MALE. 

This new species I first observed in the Mississippi 
territory, a few miles below Natchez, on the plantation 
of William Dunbar, Esq. To the hospitality of this 
gentleman, and his amiable family, I am indebted for 
the opportunity aftbrded me of procuring this and one 
or two more new species. This excellent man, whose 
life has been devoted to science, tliough at that time 
confined to bed by a severe and dangerous indisposition, 
and personally unacquainted with me, no sooner heard 
of my arrival at the towui of Natchez, than he sent a 
servant and horses, with an invitation and request, to 
(x>me and make his house my home and head-quarters, 
while engaged in exploring that part of the country. 
The few happy days I spent there I shall never forget. 

In my perambulations 1 frequently remarked this 
hawk saving about in easy circles, and at a considerable 
height in the air, generally in company with the turkey 
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buzzards, whose manner of fligfht it so exactly imitates 
as to seem the same species, only in miniature, or seen 
at a more immense height. Why these two birds, 
whose food and manners, in other respects, are so 
different, should so frequently associate together in air, 
I am at a loss to comprehend. We cannot for a moment 
suppose them mutually deceived by the similarity of 
each other’s flight : the keenness of their vision forbids 
all suspicion of this kind. They may perhaps be 
.engaged, at such times, in mere amusement, as they 
ai’e observed to soar to great heights previous to a 
storm ; or, what is more probable, they may both be in 
pursuit of their respective food. One, that he Inay 
reconnoitre a vast extent of surface below, and trace 
the tainted atmosphere to his favourite carrion ; the 
other in search of those large beetles, or coleopterous 
insects, that are known often to wing the higher regions 
of the air ; and which, in the three individuals of this 
spe(;ies of hawk which I examined by dissection, were 
the only substances found in their stomachs. For 
several miles, as I passed near Bayo Manchak, the trees 
were swarming with a kind of cicada, or locust, that 
made a deafening noise ; and here I observed numbers 
of the hawk now before us sweeping about among the 
trees like swallows, evidently in pursuit of these locusts ; 
so that inse<;ts, it would appear, are the principal food 
of this 8i>ecies. Yet when we contemplate the beak 
and talons of this bird, both so sharp and powerful, it 
is difficult to believe that they were not intended by 
nature for some m#re formidable prey than beetles, 
locusts, or grasshoppers; and I doubt not but mice, 
lizards, snakes, and small birds, furnish him with an 
occasional repast. 

This hawk, which proved to be a male, though 
wounded and precipitated from a vast height, exhibited, 
in his distress, symptoms of great strength, and an almost 
unconquerable spirit. I no sooner approached to pick 
liim up than he instantly gave battle, striking rapidly 
with his claws, wheeling round and round as he lay 
partly on his rump ; and defending himself with great 
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vigilance and dexterity ; while his dark red eye sparkled 
with rage. Notwithstanding all my caution in seizing 
him to carry him home, he struck his hiind claw into 
my hand with such force as to penetrate into the’^bone. 
Anxious to preserve his life, I endeavoured gently to 
disengage it ; but this made him only contract it the 
more powerfully, causing such pain that I had no other 
alternative but that of cutting the sinew of his heel 
with my penknife. The whole time he lived with me, 
he seemed to watch every movement I made ; erecting 
the feathers of his hind head, and eyeing me with 
savage fierceness ; considering me, no doubt, as the 
greater savage of the two. What effect education 
might have had on this species under the tutorship of 
some of the old European professors of falconry, I know 
not ; but if extent of wing, and energy of character, 
and ease and rapidity of flight, would have been any 
recommendations to royal patronage, this species pos- 
sesses all these in a very eminent degree. 

The long pointed wings and forked tail point out the 
affinity of this bird to that family or subdivision of the 
folco genus, distinguished by the name of kites, which 
sail without flapping the wings, and eat from their 
talons as they glide along. 

The Mississippi kite measures fourteen inches in 
length, and thirty-six inches, or three feet, in extent ! 
The head, neck, and exterior webs of the secondaries, 
are of a hoary white ; the lower parts a whitish ash ; 
bill, cere, lores, and narrow line round the eye, black ; 
back, rump, scapulars, and wing coverts, dark blackish 
ash ; wings, very long and pointed, the third quill the 
longest; the primaries are black, marked down each 
side of the shaft with reddish sorrel ; primary coverts 
also slightly touched with the same; all the upper 
plumage at the roots is white ; the scapulars are also 
spotted with white ; but this cannot be perceived unless 
the feathers be blown aside ; tail, slightly forked, and, 
as well as the rump, jet black ; legs, vermilion, tinged 
with orange, and becoming blackish towards the toes ; 
claws, black ; iris of the eye, dark red ; pupil, black* 
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. SUBGENUS VII. — ELANUSy SAVIGNV. 

1 , 6 . FALCO FUECATUS, — SWALLOW-TAILED HA WE. 
WILSON^ PL. H. FIG. II. MALE. EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This very elegant species inhabits the southern 
.districts of the United States in summer; is seldom 
seen as far north as Pennsylvania, but is very abundant 
in South Carolina and Georgia, and still more so in 
West Florida, and the extensive prairies of Ohio 
and the Indiana territory. I met with these birds in 
the early part of May, at a place called Duck Creek, in 
Tennessee, and found them sailing about in great 
numbers near Bayo Manchac on the Mississippi, twenty 
or thirty bein^ within view at the same time. At that 
season a species of cicada, or locust, swarmed among 
the woods, making a deafening noise, and I could 
perceive these hawks frequently snatching them from 
the trees. A species of lizard, which is very n umerous 
in that quarter of the country, and has the faculty of 
changing its colour at will, also furnishes the swallow- 
tailed hawk with a favourite morsel. These lizards are 
sometimes of the most brilliant light green, in a few 
minutes change to a dirty clay colour, and again become 
nearly black. The swallow-tailed hawk, and Mississippi 
kite, feed eagerly on this lizard ; and, it is said, on a 
small green snake also, which is the mortal enemy of 
the lizard, and frequently pursues it to the very extre- 
mity of the branches, where both become the prey of 
the hawk.* 

The swallow-tailed hawk retires to the south in 
October, at which season, Mr Bartram informs me, they 

* This^ animal, if I mistake not, is the lacerta htiJlaris, or 
bladder lizard^ of Turton, vol. i. p. 666. The facility with 
which it changes colour is surprising, and not generally known to 
naturalists. 
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ire seen in Florida, at a vast height in the air, sailing 
ibout with great steadiness ; and continue to be seen 
Jius, passing to their winter quarters, for several days. 

Fhejr usually feed from their claws as they fly along. 

Their flight is easy and graceful, with sometimes 
>ccasional sweeps among the trees, the long feathers of 
ilieir tail spread out, and each extremity of it used, 
ilternately to lower, elevate, or otherwise direct their 
course. I have never yet met with their nests. « 

These birds are particularly attached to the extensive , 
prairies of the western countries, where their favourite 
makes, lizards, grasshoppers, and locusts are in abun- 
lance. They are sometimes, though rarely, seen in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and that only in long 
ind very warm summers. A specimen now in the Mu- 
mum of Philadelphia, was shot within a few miles of 
that city. We are informed, that one was taken in the 
South Sea, off the coast which lies between Ylo and 
Aiica, in about lat. 23 deg. south, on the eleventh of 
September, by the Reverend the Father Louis Feuillee.* 

They are also common in Mexico, and extend their 
migrations as far as Peru. 

The swallow-tailed hawk measures full two feet in 
length, and upwards of four feet six inches in extent ; 
ihe bill is black ; cere, yellow, covered at the base with 
bristles ; iris of the eye, silvery cream, surrounded with 
i blood-red ring ; whole head and neck pure white, the 
ihafts fine black hairs ; the whole lower parts also pure 
vhite; the throat and breast shafted in the same 
nanner ; upper parts, or back, black, glossed with green 
md purple ; whole lesser coverts, very dark purple ; ^ 

vings long, reaching within two inches of the tip of 
he tail, and black ; tail also very long, and remarkably 
brked, consisting of twelve feathers, all black, glossed 
vith green and purple ; several of the tertials white, 

>r edged with white, but generally covered by the 
mapul^s ; inner vanes of the secondaries, white on their 
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upper half, black towards their points; liningf of the 
wings white; legs, yellow, short, and thick, and feathered 
before half way below the knee ; claws, much curved, 
whitish ; outer claw, very small. The greater part of 
the plumage is white at the base ; and, when the 
scapulars are a little displaced, they appear spotted 
with white. 

This was a male in perfect plumage. The colour and 
markings of the male and female are nearly alike. 


SUBGENUS Vin. JfJTEOi BECIISTEIN. 


17. FALCO LAGOTUS, WILSON. ROUGH-LEGGED FALCOK. 


WILSON, PLATE XXXIII. FIG. 1. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This handsome species, notwithstanding its formi- 
dable size and appearain^e, spends the chief part of the 
winter among our low swamps and meadows, watching 
for mice, frogs, lame ducks, and other inglorious game. 
Twenty or thirty individuals of this family have regularly 
taken up their winter quarters, for several years past, 
and probably long anterior to that date, in the meadows 
below this city, between the rivers Delaware and 
Schuylkill, where they spend their time watching along 
the dry banks like cats ; or sailing low and slowly over 
the surface of the ditches. Though rendered shy from 
the many attempts made to shoot them, they seldom 
fly far, usually from one tree to another at no great 
distance, making a loud squeeling as they arise, some- 
thing resembling the neighing of a young colt, though 
in a more shrill and savage tone. 

On comparing these with Pennant’s description,* 
they corresponded so exactly, that no doubts remain of 
their being the same species. Tow ards the beginning 


Arctic Zooloffyy p. 200, No. 92. 
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of April, these birds abandon this part of the country, 
and retire to the north to breed. 

They are common, during^ winter, in the lower parts 
of Maryland, and numerous in the extensive meadows 
below Newark, New Jersey; are frequent along the 
Connecticut river, and, according to Pennant, inhabit 
England, Norway, and Lapmark. Their flight is slow 
and heavy. They are often seen coursing over the 
surface oi the meadows, long after sunset, many times 
in pairs. They generally roost on the tall detached 
trees that rise from these low grounds ; and take their 
stations, at day-break, near a ditch, bank, or hay stack, 
for hours together, watching, with patient vigilance, 
for the first unlucky frog, mouse, or lizard, to make its 
^pearance. The instant one of these is descried, the 
hawk, sliding into the air, and taking a circuitous 
course along the surface, sweeps over the spot, and in 
an instant has his prey grappled and sprawling in the 
air. 

The rough-legged hawk measures twenty-tw;o inches 
in length, and four feet two inches in extent; cere, 
sides of the mouth, and feet, rich yeUow ; legs, feathered 
to the toes, with brownish yellow plumage, streaked 
with brown ; femorals the same ; toes, comparatively 
short; claws and bill, blue black; iris of the eye, bright 
amber; upper part of the head, pale ochre, streaked with 
brown; back and wings, chocolate, each feather edged 
with bright ferruginous; first four primaries, nearly 
black about the tips, edged externally with silvery in 
some lights ; rest of the quills, dark chocolate ; lower 
side, and interior vanes, white ; tail coverts, M^hite ; 
tail, rounded, white, with a broad band of dark brown 
near the end, and tipt with white; body below, and 
breast, light yellow ochre, blotched and streaked with 
chocolate. What constitutes a characteristic mark of 
this bird, is a belt, or girdle, of very dark brown, passing 
round the belly just below the breast, and reaching 
under the wings to the rump ; head, very broad, and 
bill uncommonly small, suited to the humility of its 
prey. 
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The female is much darker, both above and below, 
particularly in the belt, or girdle, which is nearly black ; 
the tail coverts are also spotted with chocolate ; she is 
also something larger. 


18. Ji'JLCO XlGEJtf WItSOK . — FALCO SJX'CTJ-^JOIIAIfyiS, OMELIN. 

BLACK HAWK. 

• WILSON, PLATE LIII. FIG. I. — ADULT BIRD. 

This is a remarkably shy and wary bird, found most 
frequently along the marshy shores of our large rivers; 
feeds on mice, frogs, and moles ; sails much, and some- 
times at a great height ; has been seen to kill a duck 
on wing ; sits by the side of the marshes on a stake for 
an hour at a time, in an almost perpendicular position, 
as if dozing : flies with great ease, and occasionally 
with great swiftness, seldom flapping the wings ; seems 
particularly fond of river shores, swamps, and marshes ; 
is most numerous with us in winter, and but rarely 
seen in summer ; is remarkable tor the great size of its 
eye, length of its wings, and shortness of its toes. The 
breadth of its head is likewise uncommon. 

The black hawk is twenty-one inches long, and tour 
feet two inches in extent ; bill, bluish black ; cere, and 
sides of the mouth, orange yellow ; feet the same ; eye, 
very large ; iris, bright hazel ; cartilage, overhanging 
the eye, prominent, of a dull greenish colour ; general 
colour above, brown black, slightly dashed with dirty 
white ; nape of the neck, pure white under the surface ; 
• front, white ; whole lower parts, black, with slight 
tinges of brown; and a few circular touches of the 
same on the femorals ; legs, feathered to the toes, and 
black touched with brownish ; the wings reach rather 
beyond the tip of the tail ; the five first primaries are 
white on their inner vanes ; tail, rounded at the end, 
deep black, crossed with five narrow bands of pure 
u lute, and broadly tipt with dull white ; vent, black. 
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Spotted with white; inside vanes of the primaries, 
snowy ; claws, black, strong and sharp ; toes, remark- 
ab^ short. 

I stronofly suspect this bird to be of the very same 
species with the next, though both were found to be 
males. Although differing greatly in plumage, yet in 
all their characteristic features they strikingly resem- 
ble each other. The chocolate coloured hawk of 
Pennant, and 8t John’s falcon, of the same author,* 
are doubtless varieties of this ; and, very probably, his 
rough-legged falcon also. His figures, however, are 
bad, and ill calculated to exhibit the true form and 
appearance of the bird. 

This species is a native of North America alone. We 
have no account of its ever having been seen in any 
part of Europe ; nor have we any account of its place 
or manner of breeding. 


19. BLACK HAWK. 

WILSOX, PLATE LHI. FIG. II. — YOUNG BIRD. 

This is probably a younger bird of the preceding 
species, being, though a male, somewhat less than its 
companion. Both were killed in the same meadow, at 
the same place and time. In form, features, and habi- 
tudes, it exactly agreed with the former. 

This bird measures twenty inches in length, and in 
extent four feet ; the eyes, bill, cere, toes, and claws, 
were as in the preceding; head above, white, streaked 
with black and light brown ; along the eyebrows a black 
line ; cheeks, streaked like the head; neck, streaked with 
black and reddish brown, on a pale yellowish white 
ground ; whole upper parts brown black, dashed w ith 
brownish white and pale ferruginous ; tail, white for half 
its length, ending in brown, marked with one or two 

* Arctic Zoology^ Nos. 93 and 94, 
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bars of dusky and a lar^e bar of black, and tipt with dull 
white; wing’s as in the preceding, their liningp varieg’ated 
with black, w'hite, and ferrug'inous ; throat and breast 
brownish yellow, dashed with black ; belly beautifully 
varieg’ated with spots of white, black, and pale ferrug'i- 
nous ; femorals and feathered legs the same, but rather 
darker ; vent, plain brownish white. 

The original colour of these birds in their young state 
may probably be pale brown, as the present individual 
^ seemed to be changing to a darker colour on the neck 
* and sides of the head. This change, from pale brown to 
black, is not greater than some of the genus are actually 
known to undergo. One great advantage of examining 
living, or newly killed specimens, is, that whatever may 
be the difference of colour between any two, the eye, 
countenance, and form of the head, instantly betray the 
common family to which they belong ; for this family 
likeness is never lost in the living bird, though in stuffed 
skins and preserved specimens it is frequently entirely 
obliterated. I have no hesitation, therefore, in giving 
it as my opinion, that the present and preceding birds 
are of the same species, differing only in age, both being 
males. Of the female I am unable at present to speak. 

Pennant, in his account of the chocolate-coloured 
hawk, w hich is, very probably, the same with the present 
and preceding species, observes, that it preys much on 
ducks, sitting on a rock, and watching their rising, when 

instantly strikes them. 

While traversing our sea coast and salt marshes, 
between Cape May and Egg Harbour, I w as everywhere 
told of a duck hawk, noted for striking down ducks on 
wing, though flying with their usual rapidity. Many 
* extravagancies were mingled with these accounts, parti- 
cularly, that it always struck the ducks with its breast- 
bone, which was universally said to project several inches, 
and to be strong and sharp. From the best verbal 
descriptions I could obtain of this hawk, I have strong 
suspicions that it is no other than the black hawk, as its 
wings w ere said to be long and very pointed, the colour 
very dark, the size nearly alike, and several other traits 
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yiren, that seemed particularly to belong to this species. 
As I have been promised specimens of this celebrated 
bawk next winter, a short time will enable me to deter- 
mine the matter more satisfactorily. Few gunners in 
that quarter are unacquainted with the duck hawky as it 
often robs them of their wounded birds before they are 
able to reach them. 


20 . FALCO BOFEALISy WILSON. — EE1>-TAILED HAWK. 


WILSON, PLATE LII. FIG. I. — ADULT. 

Birds naturally thinly dispersed over a vast extent 
of country; retiring during summer to tlie de])th of the 
forests to breed ; approaching the habitations of man, 
like other thieves and plunderers, with shy and cautious 
jealousy; seldom permitting a near advance; subj(‘ct to 
great changes of plumage; and, since the decline of 
falconry, seldom or never domesticated, — offer to those 
who wish eagerly to investigate their history, and to 
delineate their particular character and manners, great 
and insurmountable difficulties. Little more can be 
done in such cases than to identify the species, and 
trace it through the various quarters of the world 
where it has been certainly met with. 

The red-tailed hawk is most frequently seen in the 
lower parts of Pennsylvania during the severity of 
winter. Among the extensive meadows that border 
the Schuylkill and Delaw^are, belon^ Philadelphia, where 
flocks of larks, (alauda mxupia^ find where mice and 
moles are in great abundance, many individuals of this 
hawk spend the greater part of the winter. Others 
prowl around the plantations, looking out for vagrant 
chickens ; their method of seizing wdiich is, by sw'eep- 
iug swiftly over the spot, and grappling them with their 
talons, and so bearing them aw^ay to the w'oods. The 
bird, from which the folloiving description was taken, 
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was surprised in the act of feedinjr oii a hen he had^jiist 
killed, and which he was compelled to abandon. The 
remains of the chicken were immediately baited to a 
steel trap, and early the next morning' tlie unfortunate 
red-tail was found a prisoner, securely fastened by the 
leg. The same lien, which the day before he had 
massacred, was, the very next, made the means of 
di'coying him to his destruction, — in the eye of the 
farmer a system of fair and just retribution. 

This species inhabits the whole United States, and, 
1 believe, is not «aigratory, as I found it, in the month 
of May, as far south as Fort Adams, in the Mississip])i 
territory. The young were, at that time, nearly as 
large as their parents, and were very clamorous, making 
an incessant squealing noise. One, whiidi 1 shot, con- 
tained in its stomach mingled fragments of frogs ami 
lizards. 

The red-tailed hawk is twenty inches long, and thre<‘ 
feet nine inches in extent; bill, blue black; cere, 
and sides of the mouth, yellow, tinged with green; 
lores, and spot on the under eyelid, white, the former 
marked with tine radiating hairs ; eyebrow, or cartilag(‘, 
a dull eel-skin colour, prominent, projecting over tin* 
e^e ; a broad streak of dark brown extends from the 
Sides of the mouth backwards; crown and hind head, 
dai’k brown, seamed with white, and ferruginous; sides 
of the neck, dull ferruginous, streaked with brown ; 
eye, large ; iris, pale amber; back and shoulders, deep 
brown ; wings, dusky, barred with blackish ; ends of 
the live tirst primaries nearly bla(;k ; scapulars, barred 
broadly with white and brown ; sides of the tail coverts, 
white, barred with ferruginous, middle ones dark, edged 
with rust ; tail, rounded, extending two inches beyond 
the wings, and of a bright red brown, with a single band 
of black near the end, and tipt with brownish white ; 
on some of the lateral feathers are slight indications 
of the remains of other narrow bars ; lower parts, 
brownish white ; the breast, ferruginous, streaked with 
dark brown; across the belly, a baud of interrupted 
spots of brown ; chin, white ; femorals and vent, pale 
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brownish white, the former marked with a few minute 
heart-shaped spots of brown; legs, yellow, feathered 
half way below the knees. 

This was a male. Another specimen, shot within a 
few days after, agreed, in almost every particular of 
its colour and markings, with the present; and, on 
dissection, was found to be a female. 


21 . FAmO LEVERIANUSi AMERICAN BUZZARD, OB WHITE- 
BREASTED HAWK.*^ 

WILSON, PLATE HI. ITG. 1. 

It is M’ith some doubt and hesitation that I introduce 
the present as a distinijt species from the preceding. 
In their size and general aspect they resemble each 
other considerably ; yet I have found both males and 
females among each ; and in the present species I have 
sometimes found the ground colour of the tail strongly 
tinged with ferruginous, and the bars of dusky but 
slight ; while in the preceding the tail is sometimes 
wholly red brown, the single bar of black near the tip 
excepted ; in other specimens evident remains of nume- 
rous other bars are visible. In the meantime, both are 
described, and future observations may throw more light 
on the matter. 

This bird is more numerous than the last; but 
frequents the same situations in winter. One, which 
was shot in the wing, lived with me several weeks; 
but refused to eat. It amused itself by frequently 
hopping from one end of the room to the other ; and 
sitting for hours at the window, looking down on 
the passengers below. At first, when approached by 
any person, he generally put himself in a threaten- 
ing position; but after some time he became quite 
familiar, permitting himself to be handled, and shutting 


This is the young of the preceding species. 
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his eyes, as if quite passire. Thoug“h he lived so long 
without food, he was found on dissection to be exceed- 
ingly fat, his stomach being enveloped in a mass of 
solid fat of nearly an inch in thickness. 

The white-breasted hawk is twenty-two inches long, 
and four feet in extent ; cere, pale green ; bill, pale 
blue, black at the point; eye, bright straw colour; 
eyebrow, projecting greatly; head, broad, flat, and large; 
upper part of the head, sides of the neck and back, 
brown, streaked and seamed with white and some pale 
rust ; scapulars and wing-coverts spotted with white ; 
wing quills much resembling the preceding species ; 
tail coverts, white, handsomely barred with brown ; tail, 
slightcly rounded, of a pale brown colour, varying in 
some to a sorrel, crossed by nine or ten bars of bl^k, 
and tipt for half an inch with white ; wings, brown, 
barred with dusky ; inner vanes nearly all white ; chin, 
throat, and breast, pure white, with the exception of 
some slight tou<?hes of brown that enclose the chin ; 
femorals, yellowish white, thinly marked with minute 
touches of rust ; legs, bright yellow, feathered half way 
down ; belly, broadly spotted with black or very deep 
brown ; the tips of the wings reach to the middle of 
the tail. 

My reasons for inclining to consider this a distinct 
species from the last, is that of having uniformly found 
the present two or three inches larger than the former, 
though this may possibly be owing to their greater 
age. 


SUBGEKUS IX. — emeus, BKCHSTEIN. 

2 * 2 . FALCO UYEMALIS, WILSON. — WINTER FALCON. 
WILSON, PL. XXXV. FIG. I. — ADULT MALE. 

This elegant and spirited hawk visits us from the 
north early in November, and leaves us late in March, 
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He is a dexterous frofif catcher; aud, that he may 
pursue his profession with full ctFcct, takes up his 
winter residence almost entirely anion^ our meadou^s 
and marshes. He sometimes stuffs himself so enor- 
mously with these reptiles, that the prominency of his 
(Taw makes a larg'c bunch, and he appears to fly with 
difficulty. I have taken the broken fra^anents, and 
whole carcasses of ten fronts, of different dimensions, 
from tlie crop of a sini^le individual. Of bis cfenius and 
other exploits, I am unable to say much. He appears 
to be a fearless and active bird, silent, and not very shy. 
One which I kept for some time, and which \vas slightly 
wounded, disdained all attempts made to reconcile him 
to confinement; and would not suffer a person to 
approacdi without bein^ kij^'kly irritated, tlirowing- 
himself l)ackward, and striking, with expanded talons, 
with f^reat fury. Though shorter n'in<»-ed than some of 
liis tribe, yet I have no doubt, but, with proper care, 
he mio-ht be trained to strike nolder j^^anie, in a bold 
style, and with ^reat effect. Hut the education of 
hawks in this country may nell be postponed for a 
time, until fewer improvements remain to be made in 
that of the human subject. 

Leng-th of the winter hawk twenty inclies ; extent 
forty-one inches, or nearly three feet six inches ; cere 
and leg's, yellow, the latter longf, and feathered for an 
inch below the knee ; bill, bluish black, small, furnished 
with a tooth in the upper mandible ; eye, bright amber, 
cartilage over the eye, very prominent, and of a dull 
green ; head, sides of the neck, and throat, dark brown, 
streaked with white ; lesser coverts with a strong glow 

ferruginous; secondaries, pale brown, indistinctly 
barred with darker; primaries, brownish orange, spotted 
with black, wholly black at the tips ; tail, long, slightly 
rounded, barred alternately u ith dark and pale bron n ; 
inner vanes, white, exterior feathers, bron nish orange ; 
wings, when closed, reach rather beyond the middle of 
the tail ; tail coverts, white, marked with heart- 
shaped spots of brown, breast and belly, white, with 
numerous long drops of brown, the shafts blackish ; 
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femoral feathers, lar^e, pale yellow ochre, marked with 
numerous minute streaks of pale brown ; <;laws, black. 
The leg's of this bird are represented by ditferent authors 
as slender ; but I saw no appearance of this in those 
I examined. 

The female is considerably darker above, and about 
tn o inches long-er. 


23. FA LCD JJNEATUS, WILSON.* — REJ>-SHOrLI>ERElJ HAWK. 

•WILSON, ri.ATE LIII. FIG. 111. 

This species is more rarely met with than eithei^ of 
the former. Its haunts are in the neighbourhood of the 
sea. It preys on larks, sandpipers, and the small ringed 
plover, and fr(‘<piently on ducks. It thes high and 
irregularly, and not in the sailing manner of the long- 
n iuged han ks. I have o(;casionally observed this bird 
near Kg’g iiai*bour, in New .lersey, and once in the 
meadon's below this laty. This han k was first trans- 
mitted to (Ireat Britain by Mr Blackhurne, from Long 
Island, in the state of New York. With its manner of 
building, eggs, we are altogether iinacijuainted. 

The red-shouldered hawk is nineteen inches long ; 
the head and hack are brown, seamed and edged with 
rusty ; bill, blue black ; cere and legs, yellow ; greater 
wing-coverts and secondaries, pale olive brown, thickly 
spotted on both vanes with white and pale rusty ; prima- 
ries, very dark, nearly bhnrk, and barred or spotted with 
white; tail, rounded, reaching about an iiicli and a half 
lieyoml the wings, black, crossed by five bands of white, 
and broadly tipt with the same ; whole breast and belly, 
briglit rusty, speckled and spotted with transverse rows 
of w bite, the shafts black ; chin and cheeks, pale brownish, 
streaked also with black ; iris, reddish hazel ; vent, pale 
ochre, tipt with rusty; legs, feathered a little below the 

* TTlas ajipears to be the young male of the winter falcon, 
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knees, long ; these and the feet, a fine yellow ; claws, 
black ; femorals, pale rusty, faintly barred with a darker 
tint. 

In the month of April I shot a female of this species, 
and the only one I have yet met with, in a swamp, seven 
or eight miles below Philadelphia. The eggs were, some 
of them, nearly as large as peas, from which circum- 
stance, I think it probable, they breed in such solitary 
parts even in this state. In colour, size, and markings, 
it differed very little from the male described above. 
The tail was scarcely quite so black, and the wliite bars 
not so pure ; it was also something larger. 


24 . FALCO ULIOJffOStrS, WILSOI ?. — FALCO CTAXE17S, LINK^US. 

MARSH HAWK'. 

WILSON, PLATE LI. FIG. I. — YOUNG FEMALE. 

A DRAWING of this hawk was transmitted to Mr 
Edwards, more than fifty years ago, by Mr William 
Bartram, and engraved in Plate 291 of Edwardses 
Ornithology, At that time, and I believe till now, it 
has been considered as a species peculiar to this coun- 
try. 

I have examined various individuals of this hawk, 
lioth in summer and in the depth of winter, and find 
them to correspond so nearly with the ring-tail of 
Europe, that I have no doubt of their being the same 
species. 

This hawk is most numerous where there are exten- 
sive meadows and salt mai'shes, over which it sails very 
low, making frequent circuitous sweeps over the same 
ground, in search of a species of mouse, very abundant in 
such situations. It occasionally flaps the wings, but is 
most commonly seen sailing about within a few feet of 
the surface. They are usually known by the name of the 
mouse-hawk along the sea-coast of New Jersey, where 
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they are very common. Several were also brought me 
last ivinter from the meadows below Philadelphia. 
Having never seen its nest, I am unable to describe it 
from my own observation. It is said, by European 
writers, to build on the ^nround, or on low limbs of 
trees. Mr Pennant observes, that it sometimes changes 
U) a rust-coloured variety, except on the rump and tail. 
It is found, as was to be expected, at Hudson’s Bay, 
being native in both this latitude and that of Britain. 
J¥e are also informed that it is common in the open and 
temperate parts of Russia and Siberia ; and extends as 
far as Lake Baikal, though it is said not to be found in 
the north of Europe. * 

The marsh hawk is twenty-one inches long, and three 
feet eleven inches in extent ; cere and legs, yellow, the 
former tinged with green, the latter long and slender ; 
nostril, large, triangular; this and the base of the bill, 
thickly covered with strong curving hairs, that rise from 
the space between the eye and bill, arching over the 
base of the bill and cere ; this is a particular character- 
istic ; bill, blue, black at the end ; eye, dark hazel ; 
cartilage overhanging the eye, and also the eyelid, bluish 
green ; spot under the eye, and line from the front over 
it, brownish white ; head above and back, dark glossy 
chocolate broAvn, the former slightly seamed with bright 
ferruginous ; scapulars, spotted with the same under the 
surface ; lesser coverts and band of the wing, here and 
there edged with the same ; greater coverts and prima^ 
ries, tipt with whitish ; quills deep brown at the extreme 
half, some of the outer ones hoary on the exterior edge ; 
all the primaries, yellowish white on the inner vanes 
^and upper halt^ also barred on the inner vanes with 
bljick; tail, long, extending three inches beyond the 
wdngs, rounded at the end, and of a pale sorrel colour, 
crossed by four broad bars of very dark browm, the two 
middle feathers excepted, which are barred with deep 
and lighter shades of chocolate brown ; chin, pale fer- 
ruginous ; round the neck, a collar of bright rust colour ; 


Pallas, as quoted by Pennant. 
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breast, belly, and vent, pale rust, shafted with brown ; 
femoraLs, long", tapering^, and of the same pale rust tint ; 
legs, feathered near an inch below the knee. This was 
a female. The male differs chiefly in being rather 
lighter, and somen hat less. 

This hawk is particularly serviceable to the rice fields 
of the southern states, by the havoc; it makes among 
the clouds of rice buntings that spread such dev astation 
among that grain, in its early stage. As it sails Iom , 
and swiftly, over the surfa(*e of the field, it keeps the 
flocks in perpetual fluctuation, and greatly interrupts 
their depredations. The planters consider one marsh 
hawk to be erjual to several negroes for alarming the 
rice “birds. Formerly the marsh hawk used to be 
numerous along the S<;huylkill and Delaware, during 
the time the reeds were ripening, and the reed-birds 
abundant ; but they have of latc' years be(;omc less 
numerous here. 

Mr Pennant considers the “ strongy thicky and short 
legs ” of this species, as specific distinctions from the 
ring-tailed hawk ; the legs, however, are long and 
slender ; and a marsh Innvk such as he has described, 
W'ith strong, thick, and short legs, is no where to be 
found in the United States. 


GENUS lll.—STRIX, Lixn.i.cs. 


SUBOENL’S 1 SURNlAy DUMERIL. 


25 . STJtJX HUDSONIA, WILSON HAWK OWL. 

WILSON, PLATE L. ElG. VI EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is an inhabitant of both continents, a kind of 
equivocal species, or rather a connecting link between 
the hawk and owl tribes, resembling the latter in the feet, 
and in the radiating feathers round the eye and bill ; but 
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approaching* nearer to the former in the smallness of its 
head, narrowness of its face, and in its leng-th of tail. In 
short, it seems just such a fig'iire as one would expect to 
see gfenerated between a hawk and an owl of the same 
size, were it possible for them to produce ; and yet is as 
distiiH^t, independent, and original a species as any other. 
It has also another strong trait of the hawk tribe, — in 
dying and preying by day, contrary to the general habit 
of on Is. It is characterized as a hold and active species, 
f[)lIowiiig the fowler, and carrying off his game as soon 
as it is shot. It is said to prey on partridges and other 
birds ; and is very Ciunmoii at Hudson’s Bay, where it 
is called by the Indians coparacocli.* We are also 
informed that this same species inhabits Denmark and 
Sn edeii, is frequent in all Siberia, and on the west side 
of the Ilralian <'hain as far as Casan and the Volga; but 
not in Ilussia. 'f' It was also seen by the navigators 
near iSandvvich Sound, in hit. 01 deg. north. 

This species is very rare in Pennsylvania, and the 
moiM' southern ])arts of the United States. Its favourite 
range seems to be along the borders of the arctic regions, 
making occasional excursions southwardly when com- 
pelled by severity of weather, and consequent sciarcity* 
of food. I some time ago received a drawing of this 
bird, from the district of Maine, where it was consi- 
dered rare : that, and another specimen which was shot 
In the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, are the only two 
that have come under my notice. These having luckily 
happened to be male and female, have enabled me to 
ijive a description of both. Of their nest, or manner of 
breeding, we have no account. 

The male of this species is fifteen inches long ; the 
bill, orange y<‘llow, and almost hid among the feathers ; 
plumage of the chin, curving up over the under man- 
dible ; eyes, bright orange ; head, small ,* face, narrow, 
and with very little conciavity ; cheeks, white ; crown 
and hind head, dusky black, thickly marked with round 
spots of white ; .sides of the neck, marked with a large 


* Edv'ards. 


f Pennant. 
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curving^ streak of brown black, with another a little 
behind it of a triangfular form ; back, scapulars, rump, 
and tail coverts, brown olive, thickly speckled^ with 
broad spots of white; the tail extends three inches 
beyond the tips of the win^, is of a brown olive colour, 
and crossed with six or seven narrow bars of white, 
rounded at the end, and also tipt with white ; the breast 
and chin is marked with a large spot of brown olive ; 
upper part of the breast, li^^ht ; lower, and all the parts 
below, elegantly barred with dark brown and wnite ; 
leg« and feet, covered to and beyond the claws with long 
whitish plumage, slightly yellow, and barred with fine 
lines of olive ; claws, horn colour. The weight of this 
bird was twelve ounces. 

The female is much darker above ; the quills are 
nearly black ; and the upper part of the breast is blotched 
with deep blackish brown. 

It is worthy of remark, that in all owls that fly by 
night, the exterior edges and sides of the wing (juills 
are slightly recurved, and end in fine hairs or points ; 
by means of which the bird is enabled to pass through 
the air with the greatest silence, a provision necessary 
for enabling it the better to surprise its prey. In the 
hawk owl now before us, which flies by day, and to 
whom this contrivance would be of no consequence, it 
is accordingly omitted, or at least is scarcely observable. 
So judicious, so wise, and perfectly applicable, are all 
the dispositions of the Creator. 


26 . stxij: NrcTEAy wilson. — snow owl. 


MULSON, PLATE XXXII. FIG. I MALE. ^ EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 

This great northern hunter inhabits the coldest and 
most dreary regions of the northern hemisphere on 
both continents. The forlorn mountains of Greenland, 
covered with eternal ice and snows, where, for nearly 
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half tb© year, the silence of death and desolation might 
almost be expected to reign, furnish food and shelter to 
this hardy adventurer; whence he is only driven by 
the extreme severity of weather towards the sea shore. 
He is found in Lapland, Norway, and the country near 
Hudson’s Bay, during the M^hole year; is sjiid to be 
common in Siberia, and numerous in Kamtschatka. 
He is often seen in Canada and the northern districts 
of the United States ; and sometimes extends his visits 
^o the borders of Florida. Nature, ever provident, has 
so effectually secured this bird from the attacks of cold, 
that not even a point is left exposed. The bill is almost 
completely hid among a mass of feathers that cover the 
face; the legs are clothed with such an exuberance 
of long, thick, hair-like plumage, as to appear nearly as 
large as those of a middle-sized dog, nothing being 
visible but the claws, which are large, black, much 
hooked, and extremely sharp. The whole plumage 
below the surface is of the most exquisitely soft, 'warm, 
and clastic kind, and so closely matted together aa to 
make it a difficult matter to penetrate to the skin. 

The usual food of this species is said to be hares, 
grouse, rabbits, ducks, mice, and even carrion. Unlike 
most of his tribe, he hunts by day as well as by twilight, 
and is particularly fond of frequenting the shores and 
banks of shallow rivers, over the surface of which he 
slowly sails, or sits on a rock a little raised above the 
water, watching for fish. These he seizes with a 
sudden and instantaneous stroke of the foot, seldom 
missing his aim. In the more southern and thickly 
settled parts he is seldom seen ; and when he appears, 
his size, colour, and singular aspect, attract general 
notice. 

In the month of October, I met with this bird 
on Oswego River, New York state, a little below the 
Falls, vigilantly watching for fish. At Pittsburg, in 
the month of February, I saw another, which had been 
shot in the wing some time before. At a place on the 
Ohio, called Long Reach, I examined another, which 
was the first ever recollected to have been seen there. 
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In the town of Cincinnati, state of Ohio, two of those 
birds alighted on the roof of the court house, and 
alarmed the whole town. A people more disposed to 
superstition, would have deduced some dire or fortunate 
prognostication from their selecting such a place ; but 
the only solicitude was how to get possession of them, 
which, after several volleys, was at length effected. 
One of these, a female, I afterwards examined, when 
on my Wfiy through that place to New Orleans. Near 
Bairdstown, in Kentucky, I met with a large and very 
beautiful one, which appeared to be altogether unknown 
to the inhabitants of that quarter, and excited general 
surprise. A person living on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, shot one of these birds a few months ago, 
a female ; and, having stulffed the skin, brought it to 
Philadelphia, to Mr Peale, in expectation, no doubt, of 
a great reward. 1 have examined eleven of these birds 
within these fifteen months last past, in different and 
very distant parts of the country, all of which were 
shot either during winter, late in the fall, or early in 
spring; so that it does not appear certain whether any 
remain during summer within the territory of the 
United States ; though I think it highly probable that 
a few do, in some of the more northern inland parts, 
where they are most numerous during winter. 

The colour of this bird is well suited for concealment, 
while roaming over the general waste of snows ; and 
its flight strong and swift, very similar to that of some 
of our large haw ks. Its hearing must be exquisite, if 
we judge from the lai’geness of these organs in it ; and 
its voice is so dismal, that, as Pennant observes, it adds 
horror even to the regions of Greenland, by its hideous 
cries, resembling those of a man in deep distress. 

The male of this species measures twenty-two inch(*s 
and a half in length, and four feet six inches in breadth ; 
head and neck, nearly wdiite, with a few small dots of 
dull brown interspersed ; eyes, deep sunk, under pro- 
jecting eyebrows, the plumage at their internal angles, 
fluted, or prest in, to admit direct vision ; below this it 
bristles up, covering nearly the whole bill ; the irides 
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are of the most brilliant golden yellow, and the counte- 
nanee, from the proportionate smallness of the head, 
projection of the eyebrow, and concavity of the plumage 
at the angle of the eye, very different from that of any 
other of tlm genus ; general colour of the body, white, 
marked with lunated spots of pale brown above, and 
with semicircular dashes below ; femoral feathers, long, 
and legs covered, even over the (daws, with long shaggy 
hair-like down, of a dirty white ; the claws, when 
exposed, appear large, much hooked, of a black colour, 
dnd extremely sharp pointed; back, white ; tail, roundecl 
at the end, white, slightly dotted witli pale brown near 
the tips ,* wings, when closed, re&ch near the extremity 
of the tail ; vent feathers, large, strong shafted, and 
(extending also to the point of the tail ; upper part of 
the breast and belly, plain white ; body, very broad and 
flat. 

The female, which measures two feet in length, and 
live feet two inches in extent, is covered more thickly 
with spots of a much darker colour tlian those on the 
mah? ; the chin, throat, face, belly, and vent, are white ; 
femoral feathers white, long, and shaggy, marked with 
a few heart-shaped spots of brown ; legs also covered 
to the clan s n ith long white hairy don ii ; rest of tlie 
plumage white, every feather spotted or barred with 
dark brown, largest on the wing quills, where they are 
about two inches apart ; fore part of the crown, thickly 
marked with rouiulish black spots ; tail, crossed with 
bands of broad brownish spots ; shafts of all the plumage, 
white ; hill and claws, as in the male, black ; third and 
fourth wing quill the longest; span of the foot, four 
inches. 

* From the various individuals of these birds which I 
have examined, I have reason to believe that the male 
alone approaches nearly to white in his plumage, the 
female rarely or never. The conformation of the eye 
of this bird forms a curious and interesting subject 
to the young anatomist. The globe of the eye is 
immoveably fixed in its socket, by a strong elastic hai’d 
cartilaginous case* in form of a truncate(l cone ; this 
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case bein^ closely covered with a skin, appears at first 
to be of one continued piece; but, on removing the 
exterior membrane, it is found to be formed of fifteen 
pieces, placed like the staves of a cask, overlapping 
a little at the base, or narrow end, and seem as if 
capable of being enlarged or contracted, perhaps by the 
muscular membrane u^ith which they are encased. In 
five other different species of owls, which I have 
examined, I found nearly the same conformation of 
this organ, and exactly the same number of staves. 
The eye being thus fixed, these birds, as they view 
different objects, are always obliged to turn the head ; 
and nature has so excellently adapted their neck to 
this purpose, that they can, with ease, turn it round, 
without moving the body, in almost a complete circle. 


27 . STRiJ NJ[:rjAf wilson. — mottled owl. 


WILSON, PLATE XIE. FIG. I. — ADULT. 

On contemplating the grave and antiquated figure of 
this flight wanderer, so destitute of every thing like 
gracefulness of shape, I can scarcely refrain from 
smiling at the conceit, of the ludicrous appearance this 
bird must have made, had nature bestowed on it the 
powers of song, and given it the faculty of warbling 
out sprightly airs, while robed in such a solemn exterior. 
But the great God of Nature hath, in his wisdom, 
assigned to this class of birds a more unsocial, and less 
noble, though, perhaps, not less useful, disposition, by 
assimilating them, not only in form of countenance, but 
in voice, manners, and appetite, to some particular 
beasts of prey ; secluding them from the enjoyment of 
the gay sunshine of day, and giving them little more 
than the few solitary hours of morning and evening 
twilight, to procure their food and pursue their amours ; 
while all the tuueliil tribes, a few excepted, are wrapt 
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in silence and repose. Tliat their true character, how- 
ever, should not be concealed from those n eaker animals 
on whom they feed, (for heaven abhors de(*eit and 
hypocrisy,) Ih* has stamped their ('oiiiiteiiaiice with 
stronji; traits of their murderer the cat ; and birds in 
this respect are, perhaps, better physioji^noiiiists than 
men. 

The owl now before \is is chiefly a native of the 
northern regions, arrivinji^ h(‘n*, with s(‘veral others, 
about the commencement of cold weather; frequenting’ 
Ihe uplands and mountainous distri(!ts, in preference to 
tb«‘ lower ])arts of the country ; and feeding on mice, 
small birds, beetles, a»id crickets. It is rather a scarce 
spetries in IVnnsylvania ; flies usually in the early part 
of night and morning; and is sometimes observ<‘(l sitting 
on the fences during day, wlnm it is easily caught; its 
vision at that time l)eing very irnj)erfe(rt. 

The bird n bich I am about to describe, was taken in 
this situation, and presented to me by a friend. 1 kept 
it in th(‘ room heside me for some time, during >vhi(‘h 
its usual ])ositi()n was sudi as I have given it. Its 
eyelids wei’e eitlier half shut, or slowly and alternately 
opening and shutting, as if suftering fropi the glare of 
day; but no sooinu- was the sun set, than i<s whole 
ap|)(‘arance became lively and animated ; its full and 
globular (‘yes slioue like those of a (“at; and it often 
low ered its bead, in the manner of a cock' w lum pre- 
paring to fight, moving it fr<mi side to side, and also 
vertically, as if reconnoitring you w ith great sharpness. 
In flying through the room, it shifted from place to 
place with the silence of a spirit, (if I may he alloAved 
the expr(*ssiou,) the plumage of its wings being so 
extremely fine and soft as to <»c(*asion little or no friction 
with the air, — a wise provision of nature, hestowo'd on 
the whole genus, to enable tlumi, without giving alarm, 
to seize their ])rey iu the night. For an hour or tw o in 
the evening, and about break of’ day, it flew’ about w-ith 
great activity. When angry, it sn;»pped its hill repeat- 
edly with violence, and so ‘loud as to he heard in the 
adjoining room, sw elling out its eyes to their full dimeii- 
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sions, and lowtifring its head as before described. It 
swallowed its food hastily, in large mouthfuls; and 
never was observed to drink. Of the eggs and nest of 
this species, I am unable to speak. 

The mottled owl is ten inches long, and twenty-two 
in extent ; the upper part of the head, the back, ears, 
and lesser wing-coverts, are dark brown, streaked and 
variegated with black, pale brown, and ash ; wings, 
lighter, the greater coverts and primaries spotted with 
white ; tail, short, even, and mottled with black, pale 
brown, and whitish, on a dark brown ground ; its lower 
side, gray ; horns, (as they are usually called,) very 
prominent, each composed of ten feathers, increasing in 
length from the front backwards, and lightest on the 
inside ; face, whitish, marked with small touches of 
dusky, and bounded on each side with a circlet of black ; 
breast and belly, white, beautifully variegated with 
ragged streaks of black, and small transverse touches 
of brown ; legs, feathered nearly to the claws, with a 
kind of hairy down, of a pale brown colour ; vent and 
under tail-coverts, white, the latter slightly marked 
with brown ; iris of the eye, a brilliant golden yellow ; 
bill and claws, bluish horn colour. 

This was a female. The male is considerably less in 
size; the general colours darker; and the white on 
the wing-coverts not so observable. 

Hollow trees, either in the woods or orchard, or close 
evergreens in retired situations, are the usual roosting 
places of this and most of our other species. These 
retreats, however, are frequently discovered by the 
nuthatch, titmouse, or blue jay, who instantly raise the 
alarm ; a promiscuous gi’oup of feathered neighbours 
soon collect round the spot, like crowds in the streets » 
of a large city, when a thief or murderer is detected ; 
and, by their insults and vociferation, oblige the recluse 
to seek for another lodging elsewhere. This may 
account for the circumstance of sometimes finding them 
abroad during the day, on fences and other exposed 
situations. 
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28 . STni.X ASIOf WILSON. — RED OWL. 

WILSON, PLATE XLII. FIG. I. * 

This is another of our nocturnal wanderers, well 
known by its common name, the Little Screech Owl ; 
and noted for its melancholy quivering kind of wailing 
in the evenings, particularly towards the latter part of 
summer and autumn, near the farm house. On clear 
moonlight nights, they answer each other from various 
parts of the fields or orchard ; roost during the day in 
thick evergreens, such as cedar, pine, or juniper trees, 
and are rarely seen abroad in sunshine. In May, they 
construct their nest in the hollow of a tree, often in 
the orchard in an old apple tree ; the nest is composed 
of some hay and a few feathers ; the eggs are four, 
pure white, and nearly round. The young are at first 
covered with a whitish down. 

This specimen I kept for several weeks in tlie room 
beside me. It was caught in a barn, where it had taken 
up its lodging, probably for the greater convenience of 
mousing ; and being unhurt, I had an opportunity of 
remarking its manners. At first, it struck itself so 
forcibly against the w indow, as frequently to dej)rive it, 
seemingly, of all sensation for several minutes : this was 
done so repeatedly, that 1 began to fear that either the 
glass or the ow I’s skull must give way. In a few days, 
however, it either began to comprehend something of 
the matter, or to take disgust at the glass, for it never 
repeated its attempts ; and soon became quite tame and 
familiar. Those wdio have seen this bird only in the 
day, can form but an imperfect idea of its activity, and 
even sprightliness, in its proper season of exercise. 
Throughout the day, it was all stillness and gravity ; 
its eyelids half shut, its neck contracted, and its head 
shrunk seemingly into its body ; but scarcely was the 
sun set, and twilight began to approach, when its eyes 
became full and sparkling, like tw^o living globes of fire ; 

♦ This appears to be the young of the mottled owl. 
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it crouched on its perch, reconnoitred every object 
around uith looks of ea«er fierceness; alighted and 
fed ; stood on the nu'at, n ith clenched talons, n liile it 
tore it in morsels n itii its bill ; fiew round the room 
with the silence of thou‘>ht, and percliino;-, moaned out 
its melancholy notes with many lively oesti(;nlations, 
not at all accordant w ith the pitiful tone of its ditty, 
which reminded one of the shivering’ moanings of a 
half frozen pn])])3^ 

This sp(Hies is found p^enerally over the United 
States, and is not mi<j;^ratory. 

The red owl is ei«ht inches and a half lonp^, and 
twenty-one inches in extent ; venereal colour of the 
plumage above, a bright nut brow n, or tawny red ; the 
shafts, black ; exterior edi>es of the outcT row of 
scapulars, 'white; bastard nin<>', the five first primaries, 
and three or four of the first p eater coverts, also spotted 
with white; 'whole winj*- (piills, spottcnl with dusky 
on their exterior webs ; tail, rounded, transversely 
barred with dusky and pale brown ; chin, breast, and 
sides, bright reddish brown, streaked latc'rally with 
black, intermixed with white; belly and vent, white, 
spotted w ith bright brow u ; leos, covered to the claw s 
with pale brow n hairy down ; extremities of the toes 
and claws, pale bluish, endiit<^' in black ; hill, a })ale 
bluish horn coloui’ ; eyes, vivid yellow ; inuer angles 
of the eyes, eyebrows, and sj)aee surrounding' the hill, 
whitish : rest of the face iint brow n ; head, horned or 
eared, each consisting of nine or ten feathers of a lawny 
red, shafted with black, 

SUBGEXUS II unui-A, CUVIEU. 

29 . STEIX riliaJNIANA, W^ILSOX. — GREAT HORNED OWa. 

WILSON, TL. L. ITG. I.— EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This rioted and formidable owd is found in almost 
every quarter of the United States. His favourite 
residence, however, is in the dark solitudes of deep 
sw amps, covered with a growth of gigantic timber ; and 
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here, as soon as evening' draws on, and mankind retire 
to rest, lie s(?nds forth such sounds us seem scarcely to 
belong to this world, startling the solitary pilgrim as he 
slumbers by his forest hre, 

“ Making night hideous.” 

Along the mountainous shores of the Ohio, and amidst 
the deep forests of Indiana, alone, and reposing in the 
woods, this ghostly watchman has frequently warned 
.me of the approach of morning, and amused me w ith his 
singular exclamations, sometimes stveeping down and 
around my tir<‘, uttering a loud and sudden Wangh O I 
Waugh () ! sulficient to have alarmed a whole garrison. 
He has other nocturnal solos, no less melodious, one of 
whi(;h veiy strikingly resembles the half suppressed 
screams of a person sutfocating, or throttled, and cannot 
fail of being (sxceedingly entertaining to a lonely be- 
nighted traveller, in the midst of an Indian wilderness! 

This sj>eci(‘s inhabits the country round Hudson’s 
Bay ; and, according to Pennant, a\ ho considers it a 
mer(^ variety of the eagle owl (strix bubo) of huirope, 
is found ill Kamtschatka ; extends even to the arctic 
regions, w here it is often found white ; and occurs as low 
as Astrahaii. It has also been seen white in the United 
States ; but this has doubtless been owing to disease 
or natural (hd'(*ct, and not to climate. It preys on young 
rabbits, scpiirrels, rats, mice, partridges, and small birds 
of various kinds. It has been often known to prowl 
about the firm house, and carry off chickens from roost. 
A very large one, wing-broken while on a foraging 
excursion of this kind, was kept about the house for 
^ several days, and at length disappeared, no orn* knew 
how. Almost every day after this, hens and chickens 
also disappeared, one by one, in an unaccountable 
manner, till, in eight or ten days, very few were left 
remaining. The fox, the minx, and weasel, were alter- 
nately the reputed authors of this mischief, until one 
morning, the old lady herself, rising before day to bake, 
in passing towards the oven, surprised her late prisoner, 
the owl, regaling himself on the body of a newly killed 
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hen ! The thief instantly made for his hole, under the 
house, from whence the enraged matron soon dislodged 
him, with the brush handle, and without mercy des- 
patched him. In this snug retreat, were found the 
greater part of the feathers, and many large fragments 
of her whole family of chickens. 

There is something in the character of the owl so 
recluse, solitary, and mysterious, something so discordant 
in the tones of its voice, heard only amid the silence 
and gloom of night, and in the most lonely and seques-. 
tered situations, as to have strongly impressed the 
minds of mankind in general with sensations of awe 
and abhorrence of the whole tribe. The poets have 
indulged freely in this general prejudice ; and in their 
descriptions and delineations of midnight storms, and 
gloomy scenes of nature, the owl is generally introduced 
to heighten the horror of the picture. Ignorance and 
superstition, in all ages, and in all countries, listen to 
the voice of the owl, and even contemplate its physiog- 
nomy, with feelings of disgust, and a kind of fearful 
awe. The priests, or conjurers, among some of our 
Indian nations, have taken advantage of the reverential 
liorror for this bird, and have adopted the f/reat horned 
owly the subject of the present acc^ount, as the symbol 
or emblem of their office. “ Among the Creeks,” says 
Mr Bartrara, in his Travels, p. 504, “ the junior priests, 
or students, constantly wear a white mantle, and have 
a great owl-skin cased and stuffed very ingeniously, so 
well executed as almost to appear like the living bird, 
having large sparkling glass beads, or buttons, fixed in 
the head for eyes. This insignia of wisdom and divi- 
nation they wear sometimes as a crest on the top of , 
the head; at other times the image sits on the ann, 
or is borne on the hand. These bachelors are also 
distinguished from the other people by their taciturnity, 
grave and solemn countenance, dignified step, and sing- 
ing to themselves songs or hymns in a low, sweet 
voice, as they stroll about the town.” 

Nothing is a more effectual cure for superstition 
than a knowledge of the general laws and productions 
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of nature ; nor more forcibly leads our reflections to 
the first, great, self-existent Cause of all, to whom our 
reverential awe is then humbly devoted, and not to any 
of his dependant creatures. With all the gloomy habits 
and ungracious tones of the owl, there is nothing in 
this bird supernatural or mysterious, or more than that 
of a simple bird of prey, formed for feeding by night, 
like many other animals, and of reposing by day. The 
harshness of its voice, occasioned by the width and 
.capacity of its throat, may be intended by Heaven as 
an alarm and warning to the birds and animals on which 
it preys to sc'cure themselves from danger. The voices 
of all carnivorous birds and animals are also observed 
to be harsh and hideous, probably for this very purpose. 

The great horned owl is not migratory, but remains 
with us the whole year. During the day he slumbers 
in the thi<dv evergreens of deep swamps, or seeks shelter 
in large hollow tr(‘es. He is very rarely seen abroad 
by day, and never but when disturbed. In the month 
of May tliey usually begin to build. The nest is 
generally jjlaced in the fork of a tall tree, and is con- 
structed of sticks piled in considerable quantities, lined 
with dry leaves and a few feathers. Sometimes they 
choose a hollow tree; and in that case carry in but few 
materials. The female lays four eggs, nearly as large 
as those of a hen, almost globular, and of a pure white. 
In one of these nests, after the young had flown, were 
found the heads and bones of two chickens, the legs 
and head of the golden-winged woodpecker, and part 
of the wings and feathers of several other birds. It is 
conjectured that they hatch but once in the season. 

The length of the male of this species is twenty 
inches ; the bill is large, blaijk, and strong, covered at 
the base with a cere ; the eyes, golden yellow ; the 
horns are three inches in length, and very broad, 
consisting of twelve or fourteen feathers, their webs 
black, broadly edged with bright tawny; face, rusty, 
bounded on each side by a band of black ; space between 
the eyes and bill, whitish ; whole lower parts elegantly 
marked with numerous transverse bars of dusky on a 
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brig-ht tawny ground, thinly interspersed with white ; 
vent, pale yellow ochre, barred with narrow lines of 
brown; legs and feet large, and covered with feathers 
or hairy down of a pale brown colour; claws, very 
large, blue black ; tail, rounded, extending about an 
inch beyond the tipv'j of the wings, crossed with six or 
seven narrow bars of brown, and variegated or marbled 
with brown and lawny; whole upper ])arts tinely 
pencilled with dusky, on a tawny and whitish ground; 
chin, pure hite, under that a Imnd of browni, succeeded, 
by anotlnu’ narrow one of white ; eyes, very large. 

The f(*male is full two feet in length, and has not 
the w hite on the throat so pure. 8he has also less of 
the bright ferruginous or tawny tint below ; hut is 
principally distinguished by her superior magnitude. 


SO. iyTIilA’ OTUS, W ILSON. LONC-KARED OW L. 

WULSON, PL. LI. FIG. 1. EDINBURGH ( OLLKGK MUSEUM. 

This owl is common to both contiinnits, and is much 
more numerous in Pennsylvania than the w hite, or barn 
owl ; six or seven w ere foiinu in a single tree, about 
hfteen miles from Philud(‘lphia. There is little doubt 
hilt this species is found inliabiling America to a high 
latitude ; tliongli w e have no certain accounts of the 
fact. Except in size, this species lias more resemblance 
to the great horned owl than any other of its tribe. 
It resembles it also in breeding among the bramdies of 
tall trees ; lays four eggs, of nearly a round form, and 
pure white.* Tlie young are greyish white until 
neai'ly full grown, and roost during the day close 
together on a limb, among the tliickest of the foliage. 
This ow l is frecpiently seen abroad daring the day, but 
is not remarkable for its voice or liubits. 

The long-eared owl is fourteen inches and a half 
long, and three feet tw o inches in extent ; ears, large, 
composed of six feathers, gradually lengtliening fro^m 

* Buffon remarks, that it rarely constructs a nest of its own ; but 
not unfrequeutly occupies that of others, particularly the magpie. 
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the front one htackwards, black, ed^ed with rusty 
yellow; irides, vivid yellow; inside of the circle of the 
face, white, outside or cheeks, rusty; at the internal 
an^-le of the eye, a streak of black; bill, blackish horn 
colour; forehead and crown, deep brown, speckled with 
minute points of white and pale rusty; outside circle 
ot the face, black, liuely marked with small curvin<j^ 
spots of white; back and win^s, dark brown, sprinkled 
and spotted with uliitc, pale I'errug-inous and dusky; 
primaries, barred nith brownish yellow and dusky, 
darkening*- towards the tij>s ; secondaries, more iinely 
barred and j)owdered with white and dusky ; tail, 
rounded at th(‘ end, of the same length witli the wingfs, 
beautifully barred and marbled v\ ith dtill w hite and pale 
rusty, on a dark brown j^round ; throat and breast, 
clouded with rusty, cream, black and white; belly, 
beautifully streaked with larj^e arrow-heads of black; 
le^^s and thighs, plain pale rusty, feathered to the claws, 
whi(di are blue black, large, and sharp ; inside of the 
wing, bl' 0 ^vnish yellow^, w ith a largo spot of black at 
the root of tlie primaries. This w as a female. Of the 
male I cannot speak precisely; though, from the num- 
bers of these birds Avliich 1 have examined in the fall, 
when it is ditlicult to ascertain their sex, 1 conjecture 
that tiny differ \ ory little in colour. 

About six or seven miles below Philadeljdiia, and 
not tar from the Delaware, is a low swamp, thickly 
covered with trees, and inundated during great part of 
the year. This place is the resort of gri^at numbers of 
the (jua-bird, or night raven {ardea yiycticorax,) where 
they build in large companies. On the 25th of April, 
^ while wading among the dai*k recesses of this place, 
observing the habits of these birds, 1 discovered a long-~ 
eared owl, w hich had taken possession of one of their 
nests, and was sitting; on mounting to the nest, I found 
it contained four eg*gs, and, breaking one of these, the 
young appeared almost ready to leave the shell. There 
were numbers of the cpia-birds’ nests on the adjoining 
trees all around, and one of them actually on the same 
tree. Thus we see how unvarying are the manners of 
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this species, however remote and different the countries 
may be where it has taken up its residence. 

31 . STSJX BBACHrOTOSf WlTuSOV. — SHORT-EARED OWL. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXIII. FIG. III. — MALE. EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 

This is another species common to both continents, 
beinjT found in Britain as far north as the Orkney Isles, 
where it also breeds, building its nest upon the ground, 
amidst the heath ; arrives and disappears in the south 
parts of England with the woodcock, that is, in October 
and April ; consequently does not breed there. It 
is called at Hudson’s Bay, the mouse hawk ; and is 
described as not flying, like other owls, in search of 
prey, but sitting quiet, on a stump of a tree, watching 
for mice. It is said to be found in plenty in the woods 
near Chatteau Bay, on the <;oast of Labrador. In the 
United States, it is also a bird of passage, (a>ming to us 
from the north in November, and departing in April. 
It has the stern aspect of a keen, vigorous, and active 
bird ; and is reputed to be an excellent mouser. It 
flies frequently by day, particularly in dark, cloudy 
weather, takes short flights ; and, when sitting and 
looking sharply around, erects the two slight feathers 
that constitute its horns, which are at such times very 
noticeable ; but, otherwise, not perceivable. No person, 
on slightly examining this bird after being shot, would 
suspect it to be furnished with horns ; nor are they 
discovered but by careful search, or previous observar 
tion on the living bird. Bewick, in his History of 
British BirdSf remarks, that this species is sometimes 
seen in companies, — twenty-eight of them being once 
counted in a turnip field in November. 

Length, fifteen inches ; extent, three feet four inches ; 
general colour above, dark brown, the feathers broadly 
skirted with pale yellowish brown ; bill, large, black ; 
irides, rich golden yellow, placed in a bed of deep black, 
which radiates outwards all around, except towards 
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the hill, where the plumage is whitish ; ears, bordered 
with a semicircular line of black and tawny yellow 
dots ; tail, rounded, longer than usual with owls, 
crossed with five bands of dark brown, and as many of 
yellow ochre, — some of the latter have central spots of 
dark brown, — the whole tipt with white; quills also 
banded with dark brown and yellow ochre ; breast 
and belly streaked with dark brown, on a ground of 
yellowish ; legs, thighs, and vent, plain dull yellow ; 
tips of the three first quill feathers, black ; legs, clothed 
to the clan s, which are black, curved to about the 
qiiart(^r of a <dr<de, and exceedingly sharp. 

The female 1 have never seen ; but she is said to be 
somewhat larger, and much darker ; and the spots on 
the breast larger, and more numerous. 


32 . iS'THIA' NEBULOSAy LINN^^US. — BARRED OWL. 

WILSON, EL. XXVIII. FIG. 11. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is one of our most common owls. In winter 
particularly, it is numerous in the lower parts of 
Pennsylvania, among the woods that border the exten- 
sive meadows of Schuylkill and Delaware. It is very 
frequently observed flying during day, and certainly 
sees more distinctly at that time than many of its genus. 
In one sprinir, at different times, 1 met with more than 
forty of them, generally flying, or sitting exposed. I 
also once met with one of their nests, containing three 
young-, in the crotch of a white oak, among thick 
foliag-e. The nest was rudely put together, composed 
* outw ardly of sticks, intermixed with some dry grass 
and leaves, and lined w ith smaller twigs. At another 
time, in passing through the woods, 1 perceived some- 
thing w hite, on the high shaded branch of a tree, close 
to the trunk, that, as I thought, looked like a cat 
asleep. Unable to satisfy myself, 1 was induced to fire, 
when, to my surprise and regret, four yoiMig ow ls, of 
this same species, nearly full grown, came down head- 
long, and, fluttering for a few moments, died at my 
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feet. Their nest was probably not far distant. I have 
also seen the egfjvs of this species, which are nearly as 
lar^e as those of a youn^ pullet, but much more globular, 
and perfectly white. 

These birds sometimes seize on fowls, partridges, and 
young rabbits ; mice and small game are, however, their 
most usual food. The difference of size between the 
male and female of this owl is extraordinary, amounting 
sometimes to nearly eight inches in the length. Both 
scream during day, like a hawk. 

The male barred owl measures sixteen inches and a 
half in huigth, and thirty-eight inches in extent; upper 
parts a pale brown, marked with transverse spots of 
white ; wings, barred with alternate bands of ])ale 
brown, and darker ; head, snnmth, v<‘ry large, mottled 
with transverse touches of dark l>rown, pale brown, 
and white; eyes, large, deep blue, the ]>n])il not j)er- 
ceivable ; face, or radiated circle of the eyes, grey, 
surrounded by an outline of brow n and w liite dots ; 
bill, yellow', tinged with green; breast, har»’ed trans- 
versely w ith row s of browai and white ; belly, streake^d 
longitudinally w ith long stripes of brow n, on a yellowish 
ground ; vent, plain yellow ish w hite ; thighs and 
feathered legs, the same, slightly pointed w ith brown ; 
toes, nearly covered wdth plumage ; claw s, dark horn 
colour, very sharp ; tail, rounded, and remarkably con- 
cave below, barred wdtii six broad bars of brown, and 
as many narrow ones of w hite; the back and shoulders 
have a cast of chestnut ; at each internal angle of the 
eye, is a broad spot of black ; the ]dumage of the 
radiated circle round the eye ends in long black hairs; 
and the bill is encompassed by otliers of a longer and 
more bristly kind. These probably serve to guard the 
eye when any danger approaches it in sw eeping hastily 
through the W'oods ; and those usually found on fly- 
catchers may have the same intention to fulfil ; for, on 
the slightest touch of the point of any of these hairs, the 
nictitant membrane w as instantly throwni over the eye. 

The female is tw enty-tw^o inches long, and four feet 
in extent ; the chief difference of colour consists in her 
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wings being brojully spotted with white ; the shoulder 
being a plain chocolate brown; the tail extends con- 
siderably heyond the tips of the wings ; the bill is much 
larger, and of a more golden yellow ; iris of the eye, 
the sjune as that of the male. 

The di tie relit character of the feathers of this, and, I 
believe, of most on Is, is really surprising. Tliose that 
surround the hill differ littl(‘ from bristles ; those that 
surround the region of the eyes are exceeding open, 
and uinv el)hed ; these are boumhul by another set, 
generally pro( e<‘ding from the external edge of the ear, 
of a most peculiar small, narrow, velvety kind, whose 
hhr(‘s are so exquisitely fine, as to be invisible to the 
naked eye ; abovi*, the plumage has one general character 
at the surface*, (rabailated to repel rain and moisture ; 
hnt, towards the roots, it is of the most soft, loose, and 
downy substance* in nature, — so mue*h se), that it may be 
teuiched n itheuit being felt; the webs of the wing 
ejuills are also of a de*Ue*ate seiflness, ceiWered with au 
almeist impe‘re*eptihle hair, and edged u ith a loose silky 
deiivn, so that the on ner ]>asse*s througli the air without 
interrupting the most profemiid sile*nea*. Who cannot 
perceive the baud of God in all these things I 

SiniA- PASSEItTNA, I,INNiJ-UIS. — LITTLE OWL. 

UTRIX ACADJCA, GMELIN. 

W ILSON, PLATE XXXIV. FIG. I. EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is one of the le*ast of its w hole* genus ; but, like 
many other little* folks, make*s up, in neatness of general 
form and aiipearance*, for delieaene'.y of size, an el is, 
•pe*rhaps, the me>si shape*ly of all our e>wls. Nor m e the 
colours and markings of its plumage inffrior in simpli- 
e ity and effect to meist others. It also possesses au eye 
fully equal in sjiirit and brilliancy to the best of them. 

This species is a general and eainstant inhahitaut of 
the middle and northern states; but is found most 
numerous in the neighbourhood of the sea shore, and 
among woods and swamps of pine trees. It rarely 
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rambles much during day; but, if disturbed, flies a 
short way, and again takes shelter from the light ; at 
the approach of twilight it is all life and activity, being 
a noted and dexterous mouse-catcher. It is found as 
far north as Nova Scotia, and even Hudson’s Bay ; is 
frequent in Russia ; builds its nest generally in pines, 
half way up the tree, and lays two eggs, which, like 
those of the rest of its genus, are white. The melan- 
choly and gloomy umbrage of those solitary evergreens 
forms its favourite haunts, where it sits dozing and 
slumbering all day, lulled by the roar of the neighbouring 
ocean. 

The little owl is seven inches and a half long, and 
eighteen inches in extent ; the upper parts are a plain 
brown olive, the scapulars and some of the greater and 
lesser coverts being spotted with white ; the first five 
primaries are crossed obliquely with five bars of white ; 
tail, rounded, rather darker than the body, crossed with 
two rows of white spots, and tipt with white ; whole 
interior vanes of the wings, spotted with the same ; 
auriculars, yellowish brown ; crown, upper part of the 
neck, and cinde surrounding the ears, beautifully marked 
with numerous points of white on an olive broAvn 
ground ; front, pure white, ending in long blackish hairs ; 
at the internal angle of the eyes, a broad spot of black 
radiating outwards ; irides, pale yellow ; bill, a blackish 
horn colour ; lower parts, streaked with yellow ochre 
and reddish bay ; thighs, and feathered legs, pale buff ; 
toes, covered to the claws, which are black, large, and 
sharp-pointed. 

The bird, from which the foregoing description was 
taken, was shot on the sea shore, near Great Egg Har- 
bour, in New Jersey, in the month of November, and, on 
dissection, was found to be a female. Turton describes 
a species called the white-fronted owl (S. albij^ronsy^ 
which, in every thing except the size, agrees with this 
bird, and has, very probably, been taken from a young 
male, which is sometimes found considerably less than 
the female. 
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134. 8TRIX FLAMMKA, LINN.'EUS. WHITE, OH BAKN OWL. 

WILSON, PLATE L. FIG, 11. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This owl, thou«^h so common in Europe, is rare in 
this part of the United States, and is oniy found here 
durinj^' very severe winters. This may possibly be 
owin^>- to the want of those favourite recesses in this 
part of the world, which it so much affects in the 
eastern continent. The multitudes of old ruined castles, 
towers, monasteries, and cathedrals, that everywhere 
rise to view in those countries, are the chosen haunts of 
this well-known species. Its savage cries at night give, 
with vulgar minds, a cast of supernatural horror to 
those venerable mouldering piles of antiipiity. This 
species, being (common to both continents, doubtless 
extends to the arctic regions. It also inhabits Tartary, 
w here, according to Pennant, “ theMonguls and natives 
almost pay it divine honours, because they attribute to 
this species the preservation of the founder of their 
empire, (iinghis Khan. That prince, with his small 
army, happened to be surprised and put to liight by his 
enemies, and forc(‘d to conceal himself in a little coppice; 
an owd settled on the bush under w hich he was hid, and 
induced his pursuers not to search there, as they thought 
it impossible that any man could be concealed in a 
place where that bird would perch. From thenceforth 
they held it to be sacred, and every one w ore a plume 
of the feathers of this species on his head. To this day 
the Kalmucs continue the custom on all great festivals ; 
• and some tribes have an idol in form of an owl, to 
which they fastim the real legs of one.”* 

This species is rarely found in Pennsylvania in sum- 
mer. Of its place and manner of building, I am unable, 
from my own observation, to speak. The bird itself 
has been several times found in the hollow of a tree. 


Arctic Zoology^ p. 2.35. 
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and was once caii^lit in a barn in my neighbourhood. 
Euroj)ean writers inform ns, that it makes no nest, but 
deposits its e^-j^s in the holes of walls, and lays five or 
six, of a whitish colour; is said to feed on mice and 
small birds, whicl^, like tlie most of its tribe, it swallows 
whole, and aft<‘r\vards emits the bones, reathers, and 
other indii»‘est)ble parts, at its mouth, in the form of 
small round cakes, which are often found in the empty 
buildings it fnupients. Dnrin*»’ its repos(‘ it is said to 
make a Idowin^^ noise resemblin«- the snorin^- of a man.* 

It is distino'tiished in Entiland by various names, the 
barn owl, the church owl, <>illiho>vl(*t, and s<;reech owl. 
In the londaiids of .Scotland it is universally called the 
hoolet. 

The white or barn owl is fourteen inches lon<r, and 
upwards of three feet six iiudies in ext^uit ; bill, a 
whitish horn colour, loiioer than is usual amoii*^ its 
tribe ; space surroundino- each (*ye remarkald}" concave, 
the radiating- feathers meetin;Llf in a hi^h ])i*ojecting 
ridge, arching from the bill upwards; between thf^e 
lies a thick tnft of bright tawny feathers, that are 
scarcely seen, unless the ridges he separated; face, 
white, surrounded by a border of narrow thickset vel- 
vety feathej's, of a reddish cream colour at the tip, pure 
silvery white bedow, and fimdy shafted with black ; 
whole upper ])arts, a bright tanuy yellow, thicklj 
sprinkled ^vith u hltish and pale])nrple, and beantifullj 
interspersed u ith larger drops of n bite, each feather o: 
the hack and wing-coverts ending in an oidong spot o: 
white hounded by black; bead, larg(‘, tumid; sides o 
the neck, pale y<dlow ochre, thinly sprinkled with smal 
touches of dusky; primaries and sei;ondaries the same 
thinly barred, and thickly sprinkled n itlt dull piirplisl 
brown ; tail, two inches shorter than the tips of th( 
wings, even, or very slightly forked, pjile yellowish 
crossed with five bars of brown, and thickly dotted M’itl 
the same ; whole lower parts, pure n liite, thinly inter 
spersed ith small round spots of hlackish ; thighs, thi 


* Bewick, I, p. 20. 
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same ; legs, long, thinly covered with short white down 
nearly to the feet, which are of a dirty white, and 
thickly warted; toes, thinly clad with white hairs; 
legs and feet, large and clumsy; the ridge, or shoulder 
of the wing is tinged w ith bright orange brown. The 
aged bird is more white ; in some, the spots of black on 
the breast are w^anting, and the colour below, a pale 
yellow ; in others, a pure w^hite. 

The female measures fifteen inches and a half in 
length, and three feet eight inches in extent; is much 
darker above ; the lower parts tinged w ith tawny, and 
marked also with round spots of black. One of these 
w'as lately sent me, w hicdi was shot on the border of the 
meadows below Philadelphia. Its stomach contained 
the mangled carcasses of four large meadow' mice, hair, 
bones, and all. The (common practice of most owls is, 
after breaking the bones, to swallow' the mouse entire ; 
the hones, hair, and other indigestible parts, are after- 
w'ards discharged from the mouth in large roundish dry 
balls, that are frequently met with in such places as 
these birds usually haunt. 

As the meadow' mouse is so eagerly sought after by 
those birds, and also by great numbers of hawks, whi(;h 
regularly, at the commencement of winter, resort to the 
meadows below Philadelphia, and to the marshes along 
the sea shore, for the purpose of feeding on these little 
animals, some account of them may not be improiier in 
this place. The species appears not to have been taken 
notice of by Turtou in the latest edition of his transla- 
tion of Linmeus. From the nose to the insertion of 
the tail it measures four inches ; the tail is between 
three quarters and an inch long, hairy, and usually curves 
upwards; the fore feet are short, five-toed, the inner 
toe very short, but furnished with a claw'; hind feet 
also five-toed ; the ears are shorter than the fur, through 
which, though large, they are scarcely noticeable ; the 
nose is blunt; the colour of the back is dark brow'n, 
that of the belly, hoary ; the fur is long and extremely 
fine ; the hind feet are placed very far back, and are 
also short ; the eyes exceeding small. This mischievous 
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creature is a ^reat pest to the meadows, burrowing’ in 
them in every direction ; but is particularly injurious 
to the embankments raised along^ the river, perforating 
them in numerous directions, and admitting- the water, 
which afterwards effects dangerous breaches, inundating 
large extents of these low grounds, — and thus they 
become the instruments of their own destruction. In 
their general figure they bear great resemblance to the 
common musk rat, and, like them, SM’im and dive well. 
Thej^ feed on the bulbous roots of plants, and also on 
garlic, of n-bich they are remarkably fond. 

Another favourite prey of most of our owls is a 
species of bat, which also appears to be a nondescript. 
The length of this hat, from the nose to the tip of the 
tail, is four inches ; the tail itself is as long as the body, 
but generally curls up inwards ; the general colour is 
a bright iron gray, the fur being of a reddish cream at 
bottom, then strongly tinged with lake, and minutely 
tipt with white ; the ears are scarcady half an inch long, 
with two slight valves ; the nostrils are somewhat 
tubular ; fore teeth, in the upper jaw none, in the 
lower four, not reckoning' the tusks ; the eyes are very 
small black points ,* the chin, upper part of the breast 
and head, are of a pale reddish cream colour ; the wings 
have a single hook, or claw each, and are so (constructed, 
that the animal may hang either with its head or tail 
downward. I have several times found two hanging 
fast locked together behind a leaf, the hook of one 
lixed in the mouth of the other; the hind feet are 
furnished with five toes, sharp^clawed ; the membrane 
of the wings is dusky, shafts, light brown ; extent, 
twelve inches. In a cave, not far from Carlisle, in 
Pennsylvania, I found a number of these bats in the 
depth of w inter, in very severe weather : they w ere 
lying on the projecting shelves of the rocks, and, when 
the brand of fire w^as held near them, wrinkled up their 
mouths, shewing their teeth ; wdien held in the hand 
for a short tim(3, they became active, and, after being 
carried into a stove room, flew about as lively as ever. 
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G;). PSITTACUS PAROLINKNSlSy CAROLINA I’ARHOT. 

WILSON, PLATE XXVI. FIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Or one luuidred and sixty-eij^ht kinds of parrots, 
enumerated by European writers as inhabitiuj^^ the 
various rei^-ions of the j^-Iobe, this is the only species 
found native witliin the territory of the United Stcites. 
The vast and luxuriant tracts lyinjr within tlie torrid 
zone, seem to be the favourite residence of those noisy, 
numerous, and richly pluma^red tribes. The Count de 
Bufibn has, indeed, circumscribed the whole ‘^enus of 
parrots to a space not extendinir more than twenty- 
three denfrees on each side of the equator : but later 
discoveries have shewn this statement to be incorrect, 
* as these birds have been found on our continent as far 
south as the Straits of Ma<fellan, and even on the remote 
shores of Van Diemen’s Land, in Terra Australasia. 
The species now under consideration is also known to 
inhabit the interior of Louisiana, and the shores of 
Mississippi and Ohio, and their tributary waters, even 
beyond the Illinois river, to the neighbourhood of Lake 
Michigan, in lat. 42 deg. north ; and, contrary to the 
generally received opinion, is chiefly resident in all 
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thoso places. Eastward, however, of the ^reat rang-e 
of the Alleo^hany, it is seldom seen farther north than 
the state of Maryland ; thoujrh strag^g-lingf parties have 
been occasionally observed among^ the valleys of the 
Juniata; and, according^ to some, even twenty-five 
miles to the north-west of Albany, in the state of New 
York.* But such accidental visits furnish no certain 
criteria, by A^ hich to judgfe of their usual extent of 
rangce ; tliost* aerial voyag‘<'rs, as m ell as others who 
navigate the deep, being subject to be cast away, by the 
violence of the elements, on distant shores and unknown 
countries. 

From these circumstances of the northern residence of 
this species, we might be justified in concluding it to be 
a very hardy bird, more capable of sustaining cold than 
nine-tenths of its tribe ; and so 1 believe it is ; having 
myself seen them, in the month of February, along the 
banks of the Ohio, in a snow-storm, flying about like 
jugeons, and in full cry. 

The preference, however, which this bird gives to the 
western countries, lying in the same parallel of latitude 
with those eastward of the Alleghany mountains, which 
it rarely or never visits, is worthy of remark ; and has 
been adduced, by different writers, as a proof of the 
superior mildness of climate in the former to that of 
the latter. But there are other reasons tor this par- 
tiality equally pon erful, though liitherto overlooked ; 
namely, certain peculiar features of country to which 
these birds are particularly and strongly attached : these 
are, low rich alluvial bottoms, along the borders of 
creeks, covered with a gigantic growth of sycamore 
trees, or button-wood ; deep, and almost impenetrable 
sw'amps, where the vast and to^vering cypress lift their 
still more majestic heads ; and those singular salines, 
or, as they are usually called, /?V:As', so generally inter- 
spersed over that country, and w hich are regularly and 
eagerly visited by the paroquets. A still greater 
inducement is the superior abundance of their favourite 
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fruits. That food which the paroquet prefers to all 
others is the seeds of the cockle bur, a plant rarely 
found in the lower parts of Pennsylvania or New York ; 
but which unfortunately p^rows in too ftreat abundance 
along- the shores of the Ohio and Mississippi, so much so 
as to render the wool of those sheep that pasture where 
it most abounds, scarc^ely w orth the cleaning, covering 
them with one solid mass of burs, w'^rought up and 
imbedded into the fleece, to the great annoyance of this 
vahiable animal. The seeds of the cypress tree and 
hackberry, as well as beech nuts, are also great favourites 
with these birds ; the two former of whicih are not 
commonly found in Peniivsylvania, and the Litter by no 
means so general or so productive. Here, then, are 
several jidwerful reasons, more dependent on soil than 
climate, for the pi eference given by these })irds to the 
luxuriant regio»is of the w est. Pmmsylvania, indeed, 
and also Maryland, abound with excellent ap]>le on^hards, 
on t)»e ripe fruit of which the paroquets m^casionally 
feed. But I have my doubts whether their depredations 
in the orchard be not as much the result of wanton play 
and mischief, as regard for the seeds of the fruit, which 
they are supposed to be in pursuit of. I have known 
a llo(;k of these birds alight on an apple tree, and have 
myself seen them tv^ust off the fruit, one by one, strewing 
it in every direction around the tree, w ithout observing 
that any of the depr<‘dators descended to pick tliem up. 
To a paroquet, which I wounded and kept for som^e 
considerable time, I very often ottered aiiples, w hich it 
uniformly rejected; but burs, Or beech nuts, never. 
To another very beautiful one, which I brought from 
New Orleans, and which is now sitting in the room 
beside me, I have frequently offered this fruit, and 
also the seeds separately, w hich 1 never knew^ it to 
taste. Their local attachments, also, prove that food, 
more than climate, determines their choice of country. 
For even in the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and the 
Mississippi territory, luiless in the neighbourhood of 
such places as have been described, it is rare to see 
them. The inha,bitants of Lexington, as many of them 
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assured me, scarcely ever observe them in that quarter. 
In passing from that place to Nashville, a distance of 
two hundred miles, I neither heard nor saw any, but 
at a place called Madison’s lick. In passing' on, I next 
met with them on the banks and rich flats of the Ten- 
nessee river : after this, I saw no more till I reached 
Bayo St Pierre, a distance of several hundred miles: 
from all which circumstances, I think we cannot, from 
the residence of these birds, establish with propriety 
any correct standard by which to judge of the com- 
parative temperatures of different climates. 

In descending the river Ohio, by myself, in the month 
of February, I met with the first flock of paroquets, at 
the mouth of the Little Sioto. I had been informed, 
by an old and respectable in1ial)itant of Marietta, that 
they were sometimes, though rarely, seen there. I 
observed flocks of them, afterwards, at the month of the 
Great and Little Miami, and in the neighbourhood of 
numerous creeks that discharge themselves into the 
Ohio. At Big Bone lick, thirty miles above tlie mouth 
of Kentucky river, 1 saw them in great numbers. They 
came screaming through the woods in the morning, 
about an hour after sunrise, to drink the salt water, of 
which they, as well as the pigeons, are remarkably fond. 
When they alighted on the ground, it appeared at a 
distance as if <;overed with a carpet of the richest green, 
orange, and yellow ; they afterwards settled, in one 
body, on a neighbouring tree, which stood detached 
from any other, covering almost every twig of it, and 
the sun, shining strongly on tlieir gay and glossy 
plumage, produced a very beautiful and splendid appear- 
ance. Here I had an opportunity of observing some 
very particular traits of their character: having shot 
down a number, some of which were only wounded, 
the whole flock swept repeatedly around their prostrate 
companions, and again settled on a low tr(*e, within 
twenty yards of the spot where I stood. At each 
successive discharge, though showers of them fell, yet 
the aff ection of the survivors seemed rather to increase ; 
for, after a few circuits around the place, they again 
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alighted near me, looking down on their slaughtered 
companions with such manifest symptoms of sympathy 
and concern, as entirely disarmed me. I could not but 
take notice of the remarkable contrast between their 
elegant manner of flight, and their lame crawling gait 
among the branches. They fly very much like the 
wild pigeon, in close compact bodies, and with great 
rapidity, making a loud and outrageous screaming, not 
unlike that of the red-headed w oodpecker. Their flight 
is sometimes in a direct line ; but most usually circuitous, 
making a great variety of elegant and easy serpentine 
meanders, as if for pleasure. They are particularly 
attached to the large sycamores, in the hollow of the 
trunks and branches of which they generally roost, 
thirty or forty, and sometimes more, entering at the 
same hole. Here they cling close to the sides of the 
tree, holding fast by the claws and also by the bills. 
They appear to be fond of sleep, and often retire to their 
holes during the day, probably to take their regular 
siesta. They are extremely sociable with, and fond of 
each other, often scratcrhing each other’s heads and 
necks, and always, at night, nestling as close as possible 
to each other, preferring, at that time, a perpendicular 
position, supported by their bill and claws. In the 
tall, when their favourite cockle burs are ripe, they 
swarm along the coast, or high grounds of the Missis- 
sippi, above New Orleans, for a great extent. At such 
times, they are killed and eaten by many of the 
inhabitants ; though, I (confess, I think their flesh very 
indifferent. I have several times dined on it from 
necessity, in the woods : but found it merely passable, 
with all the sauce of a keen appetite to recommend it. 

A very general opinion prevails, that the brains and 
intestines of the Carolina paroquet are a sure and fatal 
poison to cats. I had determined, w hen at Big Bone, 
to put this to the test of experiment ; and for that pur- 

S ose collected the brains and bowels of more than a 
ozen of them. But after close search. Mistress Puss was 
not to be found, being engaged perhaps on more agree- 
able business. I left the medicine with Mr Colquhoun’s 
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ag^nt, to administer it by tbo first opportunity, and 
write me the result ; but I have never yet heard from 
him. A respectable lady near the town of Natchez, 
and on whose word I can rely, assured me, that she 
herself had made the experiment, and that, whatever 
might be the cause, the cat had actually died either on 
that or the succeeding day. A Fremdi planter near 
Bayo Fourche pretended to account to me for this effect 
by positively asserting, that the seeds of the cockle 
burs on which the paroquets so eagerly feed, were 
deleterious to cats; and thus their death was produced 
by eating the intestines of the bird. These matters 
might easily have been ascertained on the spot, which, 
however, a combination of trilling (drcumstances pre- 
vented me from doing. I several times cai-ried a dose 
of the first description in my pocket till it became 
insufferable, without meeting with a suitable patient^ 
on wdiom, like other professional gentlemen, I might 
conveniently make a fair experiment. 

I was equally unsuccessful in my endeavours to dis- 
cover the time of incubation or manner of building 
among these birds. All agreed that they breed in 
hollow trees ; and several affirmed to me that they had 
seen their nests. 8ome said they carried in no mate- 
rials ; others that they did. Some made the <‘ggs white ; 
others speckled. One man assured me that he cut down 
a large beech tree, which was hollow, and in which 
he found the broken fragraenls of upwards of twenty 
paroquet eggs, which were of a greenish yellow colour. 
The nests, though destroyed in their texture by the 
falling of the tree, appeared, he said, to be formed of 
small twigs glued to each other, and to the side of 
the tree, in the manner of tire chimney swallow. He 
added, that if it were the proper season, he (^ould point 
out to me the weed from which they procured the 
gluey matter. From all these contradictory accounts 
nothing certain can be deduced, exc(*|>t that they build 
iu companies, in hollow trees. That they commence 
rncubation late in summer, or very early in spring, I 
think hiirhlv nrobable. from the numerous dissections 
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I made in the months of March, April, May, and June ; 
and the great variety which I found in the colour of the 
plumage of the head and neck of both sexes, during 
the two former of these months, convinces me, that the 
young birds do not receive their full colours until the 
early part of the suc(;eediug summer. 

While parrots and paroquets, from foreign countries, 
abound in almost every street of our large cities, 
and become su(di great favourites, no attention seems 
to have been paid to our own, which in elegance of 
figure and beaiit}’^ of plumage is certainly superior to 
many of them. It wants indeed that disposition for 
perpetual screaming and chattering that renders some 
of the former pests, not only to their keepers, but to 
the whole neighbourhood in wdiiidi they reside. It is 
alike docile and sociable ; soon be<;omes pert‘e(;tly fami- 
liar ; and, until equal pains be taken in its instruction, 
it is unfair to conclude it incapable of equal improve- 
ment in the language of man. 

As so little has hitlierto been Icnown of the disposi- 
tion and manners of this species, the reader w ill not, I 
hope, be displeased at my detailing some of these, in 
the history of a particular favourite, my sole companion 
in many a lonesome day’s march. 

Anxious to try the elFects of education on one of 
those n hich 1 procured at Big Bone lick, and which was 
but slightly n ounded in the wing, I fixed up a place 
for it in the stern of my boat, and presented it with 
some cockle burs, which it freely fed on in less than 
an hour after being on board. The intermediate time 
between eating and sleeping was occupied in gnawing 
,the sticks that formed its phn^e of confinement, in 
order to make a practicable breach ; which it repeatedly 
effected. When I abandoned the river, and travelled 
by land, I wrapt it up closely in a silk handkerchief, 
tying it tightly around, and carried it in my pocket. 
When I stopped for refreshment, I unbound my prisoner, 
and gawe it its allowance, which it generally despatched 
with great dexterity, uuhusking the seeds from the 
bur in a twinkling ; in doing w hich it always employed 
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its left foot to hold the bur, as did several others that 
1 kept for some time. I began to think that this might 
be peculiar to the whole tribe, and that they all were, 
if I may use the expression, left-footed ; but by shooting 
a number afterwards while engaged in eating mul- 
berries, I found sometimes the left, sometimes the right 
foot stained with the fruit ; the other always clean ; from 
which, and the constant practice of those I kept, it 
appears, that like the human species in the use of their 
hands, they do not prefer one or the other indiscri- 
minately, but are either left or right footed. But to 
return to my prisoner ; In recioramittiiig it to “ durance 
vile” we generally had a quarrel ; during which it fre- 
quently paid me in kind for the wound 1 had inflicted, 
and for depriving it of liberty, by cutting and almost 
disabling several of my fingers with its sharp and power- 
ful bill. The path through the wilderness between 
Nashville and Natchez is in some places bad beyond 
description. There are dangerous creeks to swim, 
miles of morass to struggle through, rendered almost as 
gloomy as night by a prodigious growth of timber, and 
an underwood of canes and other evergreens; while 
the descent into these sluggish streams is often ten or 
fifteen feet perpendicular into a bed of deep clay. In 
some of the worst of these places, where 1 had, as it 
were, to tight my way through, the paroquet frequently 
escaped from ray pocket, obliging me to dismount and 
pursue it through the worst of the morass before 1 
could regain it. On these occasions I was several 
times tempted to abandon it ; but I persisted in 
bringing it along. When at night I encamped in the 
woods, I placed it on the baggage beside me, where it 
usually sat, with great composure, dozing and gazing 
at the fire till morning. In this manner I carried it 
upwards of a thousand miles in ray pocket, where it 
was exposed all day to the jolting of the horse, but 
regularly liberated at meal times and in the evening, at 
which it always expressed great satisfaction. In pass- 
ing through the Chickasaw and Chactaw nations, the 
Indians, wherever I stopped to feed, collected around 
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me, men, women, and children, lauj^hin^ and seemang^ 
wonderfully amused with the novelty of my companion. 
The Chickasaws called it in their langfuag^e “ Kelinky 
hut when they heard me call it Poll, they soon repeated 
the name ; and wherever I chanced to stop among 
these people, we soon became familiar with each other 
through the medium of Poll. On arriving at Mr Dun- 
bar’s, below Natchez, I procured a cage, and placed it 
under the piazza, where by its call it soon attracted 
the passing Hocks ; such is the attachment they have 
for each other. Numerous parties frequently alighted 
on the trees immediately above, keeping up a con- 
stant conversation with the prisoner. One of these I 
wounded slightly in the wing, and the pleasure Poll 
expressed on meeting with this new companion was 
really amusing. She crept close up to it as it hung on 
the side of the cage, chattering to it in a low tone of 
voice, as if sympathizing in its misfortune, scratched 
about its head and neck with her bill ; and both at 
night nestled as close as possible to each other, some- 
times Poll’s head being thrust among the plumage of the 
other. On the death of this companion, she appeared 
restless and inconsolable for several days. On reach- 
ing New Orleans, I placed a looking glass beside the 
place where she usually sat, and the instant she per- 
ceived her image, all her former fondness seemed to 
return, so that she could scarcely absent herself from 
it a moment. It was evident that she n as completely 
deceived. Always when evening drew on, and often 
during the day, she laid her head close to that of the 
image in the glass, and began to doze with great com- 
posure and satisfaction. In this short space she had 
learnt to know her name ; to ans\»'er and come when 
called on ; to climb up my clothes, sit on my shoulder, 
and eat from my mouth. I took her w ith me to sea, 
determined to persevere in her education ; but, destined 
to another fate, poor Poll, having one morning, about 
daybreak w rouglit her way through the cage, while I 
was asleep, instantly flew overboard, and perished in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The Carolina, or Illinois parrot, (for it has been 
described under both these appellations,) is thirteen 
inches long*, and twenty-one in extent ; forehead and 
cheeks, orange red ; beyond this, for an inch and a half, 
down and round the neck, a rich and pure yellow ; 
shoulder and bend of the wing, also edged with rich 
orange red. The general colour of the rest of the 
plumage is a bright yellowish silky green, with light 
blue reflections, lightest and most diluted with yellow 
below; greater wing-coverts and roots of the primaries, 
yellow, slightly tinged with green ; interior webs of 
the primaries, deep dusky purple, almost black, exterior 
ones, bluish green ; tail, long, cuneiform, consisting of 
twelve feathers, tlie exterior one only half the length, 
the others increasing to the middle ones, which are 
streaked along the middle witli light blue ; shafts of 
all the larger feathers, and of most part of the green 
plumage, black ; knees and vent, orange yellow ; feet, 
a pale whitish flesh colour; claws, black; bill, white, 
or -slightly tinged with pale cream ; iris of tlie eye, 
hazel; round the eye is a small space witliout feathers, 
covered with a whitish skin; nostrils placed in an 
elevated membrane at the base of the bill, and covered 
with feathers ; chin, wholly bare of feathers, but con- 
cealed by those descending on each side ; from each 
side of the palate hangs a lobe or skin of a blackish 
colour ; tongue, thic.k aud fleshy ; inside of the upper 
mandible near the point, grooved exactly like a file, 
that it may hold adth more security. 

The female differs very little in her colours and 
markings from the male. After examining numerous 
specimens, the following appear to be the principal dif- 
ferences. The yellow on the neck of the female does not 
descend quite so far ; the interior vanes of the priraarios 
are brownish, instead of black, and the orange red on 
the bend and edges of the wing is considerably narrower ; 
in other respects, the colours and markings are nearly 
the same. 

The young birds of the preceding year, of both sexes, 
are generally destitute of the yellow on the head and 
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neck, until about the beginning* or middle of March, 
having those parts wholly green, except the front and 
cheeks, which are orange red in them as in the full 
grown birds. Towards the middle of March the yellow 
begins to appear, in detached feathers, interspersed 
among the green, varying in different individuals. In 
some which I killed about the last of that month, only 
a few green feathers remained among the yellow ; and 
these were fast assuming the yellow tint: for the colour 
changes without change of plumage. A number of 
these birds, in all their grades of progressive change 
from green to yellow, have been deposited in Mr Peale^s 
museum. 

What is called by Europeans the Illinois parrot 
(^psittacus pertinax) is evidently the young bird in its 
imperfect colours. Whether the present species be 
found as far south as Brazil, as these writers pretend, 
I am unable to say ; but, from the great extent of 
country in which 1 have myself killed and examined 
these birds, I am satished that the present species, now 
described, is the only one inhabiting* the United States. 

Since the foregoing was written, I have had an 
opportunity, by the death of a tame Cai-olina paroquet, 
to ascertain the fact of the poisonous efl’ects of their 
head and intestines on cats. Having shut up a cat and 
her two kittens, (tlie lattei* only a few days old,) in a 
room with the head, neck, and whole intestines of the 
paroquet, 1 found, on the next morning, the w^hole 
eaten except a small [)urt of the bill. The cat exhibited 
no symptom of sickness ; and, at this moment, three 
days after the experiment has been made, she and her 
kittens are in their usual health. Still, however, the 
• effect might have been different, had the daily food of 
the bird been cockle burs, instead of Indian corn. 
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t CUCULUS CAROLlNEmiS, WILSON. —YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 
WILSON, PLATE XXVIII. FIG. I EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUI 

A STRANGER who visits tho United States for th 
purpose of examining: their natural jiroductions, an 
passes throug'h our woods in the month of May c 
June, will sometimes hear, Jis he traverses the border 
of deep, retired, hi^h timbered hollows, an umxmt 
g^uttural sound, or note, resemblinji’ tlie syllables koWi 
kowCf kowe kowe kowCy be^innin*^ slowly, but endinj^ s 
rapidly, that the notes seem to run into each other 
and vice versa : he w ill hear this fn'quently, withoi) 
beiiij^ able to discover the bird or animal from W'hich i 
proceeds, as it is both shy and solitary, seeking* ahvay 
the thickest foliage for concealment. This is th 
yellow'-liilled cuckoo, the subjei^t r*f tlie present accouni 
From the imitative sound of its note, it is known i; 
many parts by the name of the cow-bird ; it is als 
called in Virginia, the rain croWy being observed to b 
most clamorous immediately before rain. 

This species arrives in Pennsylvania, from the soutl 
about the twenty-second of April, and spreads over tl 
country, as tar at least as Lake Ontario ; is numeroi 
in the Chickasaw' and Cdiactaw' nations; and also bred 
in the upper parts of (ieorgia ; preferring, in all the 
places, the bordersof solitary swamps, and apjile orchan 
It leaves us, on its return southward, about the mid(' 
of lS(*Dteu»b(*r. 
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The singular, I will not say unnatural, conduct of 
the European cuckoo (cuculus canorusy) which never 
constructs a nest for itself, but drops its eggs in those 
of other birds, and abandons them to their mercy and 
management, is so universally known, and so proverbial, 
that the whole tribe of cuckoos have, by some incon- 
siderate people, been stigmatized as destitute of all 
parental care and affection. Without attempting to 
account for this remarkable habit of the European 
species, far less to consider as an error what the wisdom 
of Heaven has imposed as a duty upon the species, I 
will only remark, that the bird now before us builds 
its own nest, hatches its own eggs, and rears its own 
young ; and, in conjugal and pjirental affection, seems 
nowise behind any of its neighbours of the grove. 

Early in May, they begin to pair, uhen obstinate 
battles take jdace among the males. About the tenth 
of that mouth, tliey coininem^e building. The nest is 
usually lixed among the horizontal branches of an 
apple tree ; sometimes in a solitary thorn, crab, or 
cedar, in some retired part of the ooLs. It is con- 
structed, with little art, and scarcely any concavity, of 
small sticks and twigs, intermixed with green w eeds, 
and blossoms of the common maple. On this almost 
flat bed, the eggs, usually three or four in number, are 
placed ; these are of a uniform gi’eenish blue colour, 
and of a size })roportiouable to that of the bird. While 
the female is sitting, the male is generally not far 
distant, and gives the alarm, by his notes, when any 
person is approaching. The female sits so close, that 
you may almost reach her with your hand, and then 
' precipitates herself to the ground, feigning lameness, 
*to draw" you away from the spot, fluttering, trailing 
her wings, and tumbling over, in the manner of the 
partridge, woodcock, and many other species. Both 
parents unite in })roviding food for the young. This 
* consists, for the most part, of caterpillars, particularly 
such as infest apple trees. The same insects constitute 
the chief part of their own sustenance. They are 
IWJcused, and with some justice, of sucking the eggs of 
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other birds, like the crow, the blue jay, and other 
pillaj^ers. They also occasionally eat various kinds 
of berries. But, from the circumstance of destroying* 
such numbers of very noxious larvae, they prove them- 
selves the friends of the farmer, and are highly deserv- 
ing of his protection. 

The yellow-billed cuckoo is thirteen inches long, 
and sixteen inches in extent ; the w hole upper parts 
are of a dark glossy drab, or what is usually cjilled a 
quaker colour, with greenish silky reflections ; from 
this must, however, be excepted the inner vanes of the 
wings, nliich are bright reddish cinnamon; the tail is 
long, composed of ten feathers, the two middle ones 
being of the same colour as the back, the others, which 
gradually shorten to the exterior ones, are black, 
largely tipt with white ; the two outer ones are 
scarcely half the length of the middle ones. The whole 
lower parts are pure white; the featlnu's covering the 
thighs being large, like those of the ban k ti’ibe ; the 
legs and feet a^e light bhie, the toes ])laced two before 
and two behind, as in the rest of the g(‘nus. The hill 
is long, a little bent, very broad at th(» hjxse, dusky 
black above, and yellow below; the (*y(* hazel, feathered 
close to the eyelid, which is yellow. The female differs 
little from the male ; the four middle tail feathers in 
her are of the same uniform drab ; and the n bite, with 
which the others are tipt, not so pure as iu the male. 

In examining this bird by dissection, the inner 
membrane of the gizzard, which in many other s]>ecies 
is so hard and mus(uilar, in this is extremely lax and 
soft, capable of great distension ; and, what is remarka- 
ble, is covered with a grow th of fine dow n, or hair, of 
a light fawn colour. It is difficult to ascertain tho 
particular purpose which nature intends by this ex- 
crescence ; perhaps it may serve to shield the tender 
parts from thc' irritating effects })roduce(l by the hairs 
of certain (caterpillars, some of w^hich are said to be 
almost equal to the sting of a nettle. 
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37 . coccrzus F^UrTIIEOrUTIIALMUS, BONAPARTE. 


CUCIJLUS KJtYTHJtOrilTlIALMUSf WILSON. BLACK-BlLLED 

CUCKOO. 

WILSON, PLATE XXVIII. FIG. II. EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This cuckoo is nearly as numerous as the former, 
but has hitherto escaped the notice of European natu- 
ralists ; or, from its general resemblance, has been 
confounded with the preceding-. Its particular mark- 
ing's, however, and some of its habits, sufficiently 
characterize it as a distinct species. Its general colour 
above is nearly that of the former, inclining more to a 
pale ash on the cheeks and front ; it is about an inch 
less in length ; the tail is of a uniform dark silky drab, 
except at the tip, where each feather is marked with a 
spot of white, bordered above with a slight touch of 
dull black ; the bill is wholly black, and much smaller 
than that of the preceding ; and it wants the bright 
{dnnamon on the wings. But what constitutes its 
most distinguishing trait is, a bare wrinkled skin, of a 
deep red (colour, that surrounds the eye. The female 
dihers little in external appearance from the male. 

The black-billed cuckoo is particularly fond of the 
sides of creeks, feeding on small shell lish, snails, &c. 
I have also often found broken j^ieces of oyster shells in 
its gizzard, which, like that of the other, is covered 
with line downy hair. 

The nest of this bird is most commonly built in a 
•cedar, much in the same manner, and of nearly the 
same? materials, as that of the other ; but the eggs are 
smaller, usually four or live in number, and of a rather 
deeper greenish blue. 

This bird is likewise found in the state of Georgia, 
and has not escaped the notice of Mr Abbot, who is 
satisfied of its being a distinct species from the pre- 
ceding. 
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33 . PlCUSriilNCJPAlISj LIKNiElIS.— IVOHY-HILLED WOODrECKEll, 


WILSON, TL. XXIX. riG. 1. ~ MALI:. — EDINBU KGH COLLEGE 
MUSEUM. 

This majestic and formidable species, in streiig'th and 
magnitude, stands at the head of tlie whole class of 
woodpeckers hitherto discovered. He may be called 
the king’ or chief of his tribe; and nature seems to have 
desig’ned him a distinguished (characteristic in the superb 
carmine crest and bill of polished ivory with which 
she has ornamented him. llis eye is brilliant and 
daring' ; and his n hole frame so admirably adapted for 
his mode of life, and method of iirocuring- subsistence, 
as to impress on the mind of the examiner the most 
reverential ideas of the Cremator. His manners have 
also a digrnity in them superior to the common herd of 
woodpeckers. Tre(‘s, shrubbery, orchards, rails, fenw 
posts, and old prostrate logfs, are alike inter(‘sting^ to 
those, in their humble and imhd’atig'able search for prey ; 
but the royal hunter now' before us, scorns tin* humility 
of such situations, and seeks the most ton ering’ trees 
of the forest; seeming particularly attach(‘d to those 
jirodigious cypress sw amps, whose crow ded giant sons 
stretch their bare and blasted or moss-hung arms mid- 
way to the skies. In these almost inaccessilde recesses, 
amid ruinous piles of impending timber, his trumpet- 
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like note and loud strokes resound throuj^li the solitary 
savaj^e wilds, of which he seems the sole lord and 
inhahitant. Wherever he frequents he leaves numerous 
monuments of his industry behind him. We there see 
enormous pine trees with ciirtloads of hark lyin^ 
around their roots, and chips of the trunk itself in such 
quantities as to su2^‘»‘est the idea that half a dozen of 
ax(;-m(‘n had heen at work there for the whole morning. 
The body of the tree is also with such 

numerous and so larg-e excavations, that one can hardly 
conceive it possible for the Avhole to be the Avork of 
a Avoodpe(;kor. With such streui^th, and an apparatus 
so powerful, Avhat havoc mij^ht he not commit, if 
numerous, on the most useful of our forest trees ! and 
yet AAdth all these appearances, and much of vulg^ar 
prejudic.e a^uiinst him, it may fairly he questioned 
wlndher he is at all injurious ; or, at least, Avhether his 
exertions do not contribute most powerfully to the 
j)roteetion of our timber. Examine closely the tree 
Avhere he has been at Avork, and you will soon perceive, 
that it is neither from motives of miscdnef nor amuse- 
ment that he slices off the hark, or dij^s his way into 
the trunk. — For the sound and healthy tree is the 
least object of his attention. The diseased, infested 
with insects, and hasteninj^ to putrefaction, are his 
favourites ; there the deadly crawling* enemy have 
formed a lodgement between the bark and tender wood, 
to drink u]) the very vital part of the tree. It is the 
ravages of these vermin which the intelligent proprietor 
of the forc'st deplores, as the sole perpetrators of the 
destruction of his timber. Would it be believed that 
• the larvae of an insect, or fly, no larger than a grain of 
rice, should silently, and in one season, destroy some 
thousand acres of pine trees, many of them from twx) 
to three feet in diameter, and a hundred and fifty feet 
high ! Yet whoevcw passes along the high road from 
George to AVI! to Charleston, in South Carolina, about 
twenty miles from the former place, can have striking 
and melancholy proofs of this fact. In some place# 
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the whole woods, as far as you can see around you, are 
dead, stripped of the b«ark, their wintry-lookinjr arms 
and bare trunks blejiching- in the sun, and tumbling in 
ruins before every blast, presenting’ a frightful picture 
of desolation. And yet ignorance and prejudice stub- 
bornly persist in directing their indignation against the 
bird now before us, the constant and mortal enemy of 
these very vermin, as if the band that probed the 
wound to extract its cause, should be equally detested 
with that which inflicted it ; or as if the thief-catcher 
should be (confounded with the thief. Until some 
eflfectual pi’eventive or more complete mode of destruc- 
tion (jan be devised against these insects, and their 
larva*, I would humbly suggest the propriety of pro- 
tecting, and re(‘,eiving with proper feelings of gnititude, 
the services of this and the whole tribe of woodpeckers, 
letting the odium of guilt fall to its prop(*r owners. 

In looking over the actcounts given of the ivory- 
billed woodpecker by the naturalists of Europe, I find 
it asserted, that it inhabits from New Jersey to Mexico. 
I believe, however, that few of th(un are ever seen to 
the north of Virginia, and very few of them even in 
that state. The first place I observed this bird at, 
when on my way to the south, was about twelve miles 
north of Wilmington in North Carolina. Having 
wounded it sligditly in the wing, on being caught, it 
uttered a loudly reiterated, and most piteous note, 
exa(?tly resembling the violent crying of a young child ; 
which terrified my horse so, as nearly to have cost me 
my life. It was distressing to hear it. I (carried it 
with me in the chair, under cover, to Wilmington. In 
passing through the streets, its affecting cries surprised’ 
every one within hearing, particularly the females, who 
hurried to the doors and windows with looks of alarm 
and anxiety. I drove on, and, on arriving at the piazza 
of the hotel, where I intended to put up, the landlord 
came forward, and a number of other persons who 
happened to be there, all equally alarmed at what they 
heard ; this was greatly increased by my asking, whether 
he could furnish me with accommodations for myself 
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and my baby. The miin looked blank and foolish, 
while the others stared with still greater astoiiishnient. 
After diverting’ myself for a minute or two at their 
exjnnise, I drew my woodpecker from under the cover, 
and a general laugh took place. 1 took him up stairs 
and locked him up in my room, while 1 went to see 
my horse taken care of. In less than an hour 1 
returned, and, on opening the door, he set up the same 
distressing shout, n hich now appeared to proceed from 
grief that he had been discovered iji his attempts at 
esca})e. He had mounted along the side of the window, 
nearly as high as the ceiling, a little below which he 
bad begun to br<^ak through. The bed was covered 
witli large piec:es of plaster ; the lath was exposed for 
at least lifteen inches square, and a hole, large enough 
to admit the list, opeii<‘d to the weather-boards; so that 
in less than anotlier hour he would certainly have 
succeedi'd in making his way through. I now tied 
a string round his leg, and, fastening it to the table, 
again left him, I wished to preserve his life, and had 
gone off in search of suitable food for him. As 1 
reascended tln^ stairs, I heard him again hard at work, 
and on entering had the mortification to p(*rceive that 
he had almost entirely ruined the mahogany table to 
whiidi he was fastened, and on which he had n reaked 
liis whole vengeance. While engaged in taking a 
drawing, lie lait me severely in several places, and, on 
the whole, dis[)lay(‘d such a noble and uncoiujiierable 
spirit, that I Avas frequently tempted to restore him to 
his native Avoods. He lived Avith me nearly three 
days, hut refused all susteiiaiu-e, and I Aiitiiessed his 
death with regret. 

The head and bill of this bird is in great esteem 
among the southern Indians, who wear them by way 
of amulet or charm, as Avell as ornament ; and, it is said, 
dispose of them to the northern tribes at considerable 
prices. An Indian believes tliat the head, skin, or even 
feathers of certain birds, confer on the Av earer all the 
virtues or excellencies of those birds. Thus I have 
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seen a coat made of the skins, heads, and claws of the 
raven ; caps stuck round with heads of butcher-birds, 
hawks, and eagles ; and as the disposition and courage 
of the ivory-billed woodpecker are well known to the 
savag^es, no wonder they should attach great value to 
it, having both beauty, and, in their estimation, distin- 
guished merit to recommend it. 

This bird is not migratory, but resident in the coun- 
tries where it inhabits. Jn the low countries of the 
Carolinas it usually prefers the large timbered cypress 
swamps for breeding in. In the trunk of one of these 
trees, at a considerable height, the male and female 
alternatcdy, and in conjunction, dig out a large and 
capacious cavity for their eggs and young. Trees thus 
dug out have frequently b<‘en cut down, with sometimes 
the eggs and young in them. Tins hole, according to 
information, — for I liave never seem one myself, — is 
generally a little winding, the better to ke'ep out the 
weather, and from tw o to live feet deep. The eggs are 
said to be gemerally four, somet inn's live, as large as a 
pullet’s, pure w bite, and equally thick at both ends, — 
a description that, exe^ept in size, very nearly agrees 
with all the rest of onr w oodpecdxers. The young begin 
to be seen abroad about the middle of June. Whether 
they breed more than once in the same season is 
uncertain. 

So little attention do the people of the countries 
where these birds inhabit, j)ay to the minntia' of natural 
history, that, generally speaking, they make no distinc- 
tion between the ivory-billed and pileated woodpecker; 
and it w as not till I sliew^ed them the two birds togetlier, 
that they knew of any difference. The morci intelligent 
and observing part of tlie natives, however, distinguish 
them by the name of th<^ large and lesser logcocks. 
They seldom examine them but at a distance, gunpowder 
being considered too precious to be throwui aw^ay on 
woodpeckers ; nothing less than a turkey being thought 
worth the value of a load. 

The food of this bird consists, I believe, entirely of 
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insects and their larvie. The pileated woodpecker is 
suspected of sometimes tasting the Indian corn : the 
ivory-hilled never. His common note, repeated every 
three or four seconds, very much reseiribles the tone 
of a trumpet, or the high note of a clarionet, and can 
plainly he distinguished at the distance of more than 
half a mile; seeming to be immediately at hand, though 
perhaps more than one hundred yards oft". This it 
utters u'hile mounting along the trunk or digging into 
it. At these tim<‘s it has a stately and novel appearance ; 
and the note instantly attracts the notice of a stranger. 
Along the borders of the Savannah river, between 
Savannah and Augusta, I found them very frequently; 
but my horse no sooner heard their trumpet-like note, 
than, r(‘meinhering his former alarm, he became almost 
ungovernable. 

The ivory-hilled v^oodpecker is twenty inches long, 
and thirty inches in extent; the general colour is 
black, with a considerable gloss of green when exposed 
to a good light ; iris of the eye, vivid yellow ; nostrils, 
covered witli recumbent white hairs; fore part of the 
head, black ; rest of the (‘rest of a most Sj>lendid red, 
spotted at the bottom with white, whicli is only seen 
when the crest is <‘rect<‘d ; this long red ])lumag(? being 
ash-coloured at its base, above that white, and ending 
in brilliant red ; a stripe of white proceeds from a 
point, about half an incli below each eye, passes down 
each side of the neck, and along the back, wliere they 
are about an inch aj>art, nearly to the riimj) ; the first 
five primaries are wholly bla(;k ; on the next five the 
white sjweads from the tip higher and higher to the 
secondaries, which are wholly white from their coverts 
downward. These markings, when the wings are 
shut, make the bird appear as if his back were white ; 
hence he has been called by some of our naturalists the 
large white-backed woodpecker. The neck is long ; the 
beak an inch broad at the base, of the colour and con- 
sistence of ivory, prodigiously strong and elegantly 
fluted. The tail is black, tapering from the two exte- 
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rior feathers, which are three inches shorter than the 
middle ones, and each feather lias the singularity of 
bein^ j^reatly concave below ; the w ing is lined with 
yellowish wdiite ; the legs are about an inch and a 
quarter long, the exterior toe about the same length, the 
claws exactly semicdrcular and remarkably powerful, 
the whole of a liglit blue or lead colour. The female 
is about half an inch shorter, the bill rather less, and 
the whole jiliimage of the head black, glossed with 
green ; in the other parts of the plumage, she exactly 
resembles the male. In the stomachs of three which I 
opened, I found large quantities of a species of worm 
called borers, two or three inches long, of a dirty cream 
colour, with a bla(*k head ; the stomach w as an oldong 
pouch, not muscular like the gizzards of some others. 
The tongue was w'orm-shaj)ed, and for half an inch at 
the tip as hard as horn, flat, pointed, of the same white 
colour as the bill, and thickly barbed on each side. 


39 . PICUS PJLF.ATUSy LINN^US. — riLEATKD WOODrECKER. 

WILSON, I'L. XXIX. FIG. II. — MALE. EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 

This American species is the second in size among 
his tribe, and may be styled the great northern chief 
of the Avoodpeckers, though, in fact, his range ex- 
tends over the Avhole of the United States from the 
interior of Canada to the Gulf of Mcxicro. He is A^ery 
numerous in the Gennesee country, and in all the tracts 
of high timbered forests, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of our large rivers, wdiere he is noted for making 
a‘ loud and almost incessant crackling before w^et 
weather; flying at such times in a restless uneasy 
manner from tree to tree, making the Avoods echo to 
his outcry. In Pennsylvania and the northern states 
he is called the black w oodcock ; in the southern 
states, the logcock. Almost every old trunk in the 
forest where he resides bears the marks of his chisel. 
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Wherever he perceives a tree beginiiiii^ to decay, he 
examines it round and round with great skill and dex- 
terity, strips off the l)ark in sheets of five or six feet 
in length, to get at the hidden cause of the disease, 
and labours with a gaiety and activity really surprising. 
I have seen him separate the greatest part of the bark 
from a large dead [>ine tree, for twenty or thirty feet, 
in less than a quarter «f an honr. Whetluu* engaged 
in fiying from tree to tree, in digging, (dimbing, or 
barking, he seems perpetually in a hurry. He is ex- 
tremely liard to kill, <linging close to the tree even 
after h(‘ has receiv(*d his mortal wound ; nor yielding 
up his hold but with his expiring breath. If slightly 
wounded in the wing, and dropt while fiyijig, he 
instantly mak(‘s for the nearest tree, and strikes Math 
great bitterness at the hand stretched out to seize him ; 
and can rarely be reconciled to confinement. lie is 
sometimes observed among the hills of Indian corn, 
and it is said by some that he frequently feeds on it. 
Complaints of this kind are, however, not general; 
many farmers doubting the fact, and conceiving that at 
these times he is in search of insects M hich lie con- 
cealed in the husk, 1 Mali not be positive that they 
neviw occasionally taste maize ; yet 1 have opened and 
examined great numbers of these birds, killed in various 
parts of the United States, from Lake Ontario to the 
Alataraaha river, Imt never found a grain of Indian 
corn in their stomacdis. 

The pileated Moodjiecker is not migratory, but braves 
the extremes of both the arctic and torrid regions. 
Neither is he gregarious, for it is rare to see more than 
• one or tM o, or at the most three, in company. For- 
merly they M ere numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia ; but gradually, as the old timber fell, and 
the country became better cleared, they retreated to 
the forest. At present few of those birds are to be 
found Mathin ten or fifteen miles of the city. 

Their nest is built, or rather the eggs are deposited, 
in the hole of a tree, dug out by themselves, no other 
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naterials being used but the soft chips of rotten wood. 
The female lays six largo eggs of a snowy whiteness ; 
tnd, it is said, they generally raise two broods in the 
same season. 

This species is eighteen inches long, and twenty- 
yight in extent ; the general colour is a dusky brownish 
>lack ; the head is ornamented with a conical cap of 
>right scarlet; two scrarlet mustaches proceed from 
Jie lower mandible ; the chin is white ; the nostrils 
ire covered with brownish white hair-like feathers, 
uid this stripe of white passes from thence down the 
ude of the neck to the sides, spreading under the wings ; 
Lhe upper half of the wings are white, but conce.aled 
:)y the black (inverts ; tlie lower extremities of the 
wings are black, so that the white on the wing is not 
seen but when the bird is Hying, at which time it is 
vory prominent; the tail is tapering, the feathers being 
very convex above, and strong ; the legs are of a leaden 
gray colour, very short, scarcely half an incli ; the toes 
very long; the claws strong and semicircular, and of a 
pale blue; th(‘ bill is fluted, sharply ridged, very broad 
at the base, bluish black above, below and at the point 
bluish white; the eye is of a bright golden colour, the 
pupil bla(‘k ; the tongu(‘, like those of its tribe, is 
worm-shaped, except near the tip, where for one-eighth 
jf an inch it is horny, pointed, and beset with barbs. 

The female has the forehead, and nearly to the crown, 
jf a light brown colour, and the mustaches are dusky, 
instead of red. In both a line line of white separates 
the red crest from the dusky line thsit passes over the 
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40 . riCUS AVBATUS, LlKVittL’S. — GOLD-WINUKD WOODPECKER. 


wn.SON, PLATE m. FIG. I EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Tins rlppraiit bird is well known to onr farmers and 
junior sportsmen, who take every opportunity of de- 
stroyinjr Iiini ; the former, for the snpjiosed trespasses 
l)e comniits on their Indian corn, or the trifle he will 
hrin»- in market, and the latter for the mere ph'asnre 
of destruction, and perhajis for th<‘ flavour of his flesh, 
which is in jLjfeiieral esteem. In the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, he can scarcely he called a bird of jiassa^'e, as, 
even in severe n inters, they ma^ be found within a 
few' miles of the city of Philadelphia ; and I have know n 
them exposed for sale in market every week dnrinjr the 
months of November, December, and January, and that, 
too, in mor(‘ than commonly rigorous w eather. They 
no doubt, how ever partially, migrate, even here ; being 
much more numerous in sjiring and fall, than in winter. 
Early in the month of Ajiril, they begin to prepare 
their nest, which is huilt in the hollow body, or branch 
of a tree, sometimes, though not always, at a considerable 
height from the ground ; for 1 have freipiently know'll 
them fix on the trunk of an old ajiple tree, at not more 
than six feet from the root. Tin* sagacity of this bird 
in discovering, under a sound hark, a hollow limb or 
trunk of a tree, and its pms<‘verauce in perforating it 
for the purpose of incubation, is truly surprising ; the 
• male and female alternately relieving and encouraging 
eaidi other, liy mutual caresses, renew ing their labours 
for several days, till the object is attained, and the place 
rendered sufliciently <*apacious, convenient, and secure. 
At this employment they are so extremely intent, that 
they may be heard till a very late hour in the evening, 
thumping like caipenters. I have seen an instance 
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where tliey had dug first five inches straight forward, 
and then downward more than twice that distance, 
through a solid black oak. Th(*y carry in no materials 
for their nest, the soft chips and dust of the wood 
serving all their purpose. The female lays six white 
eggs, almost traus))arent, very thick at the greater end, 
and tapering suddenly to the other. The young early 
leave the nest, and, climbing to the higher branches, 
are there fed by their parents. 

The food of this bird varies with the season. When 
the common cherries, bird cherries, and berries of the 
sour gum, su(‘cessively ripen, he regales jdentifully on 
them, particularly on the latter; but the chief food of 
this species, or that which is most usuail}' found in his 
stoma(;h, is wood lice, and the young and larva; of 
ants, of Mdiich he is so immoderately fond, that I have 
frequently found his stomach distended with a mass of 
these, and these only, as large nearly as a plumb : for 
the procuring of these insects, nature has remarkably 
fitted him. The bills of woodpeckers, in general, are 
straight, grooved or channelled, wedge-shaped, and 
compressed to a thin edge at the end, that they may 
the easier penetrate the hardest wood ; that of the 
gold-winged woodpecker is long, slightly bent, ridged 
only on the toj), and tapering almost to a point, yet 
still retaining a little of the wedge form there. Both, 
however, are admirably adapted for the peculiar manner 
each has of ])rocuring its food. The former, like a 
powerful wedge, to penetrate the dead and decaying 
branches, after worms and insects ; the latter, like a 
long ami sharp pickaxe, to dig up the hillocks of 
pismires, that inhabit old stumps in prodigious multi- 
tudes. Tlu'se beneficial services would entitle him to 
some regard from the husbandman, were he not accused, 
and perhaps not without just Ciiuse, of being too partial 
to the Indian eorn, when in that state m hich is usually 
called roasting-ears. His visits are indeed rather fre- 
quent about this time ; and the farmer, suspecting what 
is going on, steals through among the rows with his 
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jCl^iin, bent on veng'eance, and, forgetful of the benevolent 
sentiment of the poet, that 

Just as wide of justice he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not tme for all. 

But farmers, in general, are not much versed in poetry, 
and pretty well acfjiiainted u ith the value of corn, from 
the hard labour retp.iisite in raising it. 

In rambling through the woods one day, I happened 
to shoot one of these birds, and wounded him slightly 
on the wing. Finding him in full feather, and seem- 
ingly but little hurt, I took him home, and put him 
into a larg<‘ cage, made of willows, intending to keep 
him in my own room, that we might luH’ome better 
acquainted. As soon as he found himself emdosed on 
all sid(‘s, he lost no time in idle tluttej-ing, but, throwing 
himself against the bars of the cage, lu'gan instantly 
to demolish the willows, battering them with great 
vehemence, and uttering a loud piteous kind of cackling, 
similar to that of a hen u hen she is alarmed, and takes 
to u iiig. lkM>r Baron Trenck never laboured with 
more eager diligence at the walls of bis prison, than 
tin s son of the buest in bis exertions for liberty ; and 
be exer(!isf‘d bis |)owerful bill with such force, digging 
into tlu‘ sticks, seizing and shaking' them so from side 
to sid(*, that he soon opened for liimsrdl’ a passage ; 
and, thoiig-h I repeatedly repaired tlu^ breach, and 
barricaded every opening, in the best maimer I could, 
yet, oil my return into the room, 1 always found him 
at large, idimbing up the chairs, or running about the 
Hoor, H here, from the dexterity of his motions, moving 
backward, forward, and sidewise, with the same 
* facility, it becanu! difficult to get hold of him again. 
Having placed him in a strong wire cage, he seemed 
to give up all hopes of making his escajie, and soon 
became very tame ; fed on young ears of Indian corn ; 
refused apples, but ate the berries of the sour gum 
greedily, small winter grapes, and several other kinds 
ot berries ; exercised himself frequently iu climbing, or 
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rather hopping perpendicularly along the sides of th 
cage ; and, as evening drew on, fixed himself in a higl 
hanging, or perpendicular position, and slept with hi 
head in his wing. As soon as dawn appeared, evei 
before it was light enough to perceive him distinct! 
across the room, he descended to the bottom of tht 
cage, and began liis attack on the ears of Indian corn 
rapping so loud, as to be heard from every room ii 
the house. After this be would sometimes resum( 
his former position, and take another nap. He wa 
beginning to become very amusing, and even sociable 
when, after a lapse of several v\eeks, be becann 
drooping, and died, as 1 conceived, from the etlects o 
hifi wound. 

Some European naturalists, (and, among the rest 
Linmeus himself, in bis tenth edition of Sjjstcjm 
NaturcPy') have classed this bird with the genus <;uculus 
or cuckoo, informing their readers, that it possessej 
many of the habits of the cuckoo ; that it is alraos 
always on the ground ; is never seen to climb tJ’cej 
like the other Avoodpeckers,and that its bill is altogethei 
unlike theirs ; every one of which assertions, I musi 
siiy, is incorrect, and could have only pro(;eeded fron 
an entin; iiiiacquaintance with the manners of tin 
bird. Except in the article of the hill, and tliat, as hat 
been before observed, is still a little wedge-formed til 
the point, it difi'ers in no one (haracteri.sti(5 from tin 
rest of its geiuis. Its nostrils are covered with tiiftt 
of recumbent hairs, or small feathers; its tongue it 
round, Avorm-shaped, flattened tow ards the tip, pointed 
and furnished w ith minute barbs ; it is also long 
missile, and can be instantaneously protruded to an 
uncommon distance. The os hyoidcs, or internal parts 
of the tongue, like those of its tribe, is a substance, foi 
strength and elasticity, resembling wdialcbone, divided 
into two branches, each the thickness of a knitting 
needle, that pass, one on each side of the neck, to the 
hind head, where they unite, and run up along tlu 
skull in a groove, covered w ith a thin membrane, or 

3 
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sheath ; descend into the upper mandible by the right 
side of the right nostril, and reach to within half an 
inch of the point of the bill, to which they are attached 
by another extremely elastic membrane, that yields 
when the tongue is thrown out, and contracts as it is 
retracted. In the other woodpeckers we behold the 
same apparatus, differing a little in different species. 
In some, these cartilaginous substances reach only to 
the top of the cranium ; in others, they reach to the 
nostril ; and, in one species, they are wound round the 
bone of the right eye, which projects considerably more 
than the left, for its accommodation. 

The tongue of the gold-winged woodpecker, like the 
others, is also supplied with a viscid fluid, secreted by 
two glands that lie under the ear on each side, and are 
at least five times larger in this species than in any 
other of its size ; with this the tongue is continually 
moistened, so that every small insect it touches instantly 
adheres to it. The tail, in its strength and pointedness, 
as well as the feet and claws, prove that the bird was 
designed for climbing; and in fact I have scarcely 
ever seen it on a tree five minutes iit a time without 
climbing; hopping not only upward and downward, 
but spirally ; pursuing and playing with its fellow in 
this manner round the body of the tree. I have also 
seen them a hundred times alight on the trunk of the tree, 
though they more frequently alight on the branches ; 
but that they climb, construct like nests, lay the same 
number and the like coloured eggs, and have the 
manners and habits of the woodpeckers, is notorious to 
every American naturalist ; while neither in the form 
of their body, nor any other part, except in the bill 
• being somewhat bent, and the toes placed two before 
and two behind, have they the smallest resemblance 
whatever to the cuckoo. 

It may not be improper, however, to observe, that 
there is another species of woodpecker, called also 
gold-winged,* which inhabits the country near the 

* Picus vafer, Turton’s Linn. 
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Cape of Good Hope, and resembles the present, it is 
said, almost exactly in the colour and form of its bill, 
and in the tint and marking's of its plumag-e, with this 
difference, that the mustaches are red, instead of black, 
and the lo^rer side of the wing-s, as well as their shafts, 
are also red, where the other is golden yellow. It is 
also considerably less. With respect to the habits of 
this noAv species, we have no particular account ; but 
there is little doubt that they will be found to corres- 
pond with the one we are now describing. 

The abject and degraded character which the Count 
de Buff’on, with equal eloquence and absurdity, has 
drawn of the whole tribe of woodpeckers, belongs not 
to the elegant and sprightly bird now before us. How 
far it is ap])licable to any of them will be examined 
hereafter. He is not “ constrained to drag out an insipid 
4jxisten(^e in boring the bark and hard lii)res of trees to 
extract his prey,” for he frequently tinds in the loose 
moiildei ing ruins of an old stump (the capital of a nation 
of pismires) more than is sufficient for the w^ants of a 
whole w <^ek. He cannot be said to “ lead a mean and 
gloomy life, w ithout an intermission of labour,” wdio 
usiuilly feasts by the first peep of dawm, and spends the 
early and sweetest hours of morning on the highest 
peaks of the tallest trees, calling on his mate or com- 
panions, or pursuing and gamboling with them round 
the larger limbs and body of the tree for hours together ; 
for such are really his habits. Can it be said, that 
“ necessity never grants an interval of sound rej>ose” 
to that bird, w ho, w hile other tribes are exposed to all 
the peltings of the midnight storm, lodges dry and 
secure in a snug chamber of his ow n constructing ? or 
that “ the narrow^ circumference of a tree circumscribes 
his dull round of life,” wdio, as seasons and inclination 
inspire, roams from the frigid to the torrid zone, 
feasting on the abundance of various regions ? Or is it 
a proof that “ his appetite is never softened by delicacy 
of taste,” because he so often varies his bill of fare, 
occasionally preferring to animal food the rich milkiness 
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of young Indian corn, and the wholesome and nourishing 
berries of the wild cherry, sour gum, and red cedar ? 
Let the reader turn to any living representative of the 
species, and say whether his looks be “ sad and melan- 
choly.” It is truly ridiculous and astonishing that 
such absurdities should escape the lips or pen of one so 
able to do justic^c to the respective merits of every 
species ; but Buifon had too often a favourite theory to 
prop up, that led him insensibly astray ; and so, forsooth, 
the whole family of woodpeckers must look sad, sour, 
and be miserable, to satisfy the caprice of a whimsical 
philosopher, who tixkes it into his head that they are, 
and ought to be so ! 

But the Count is not the only European who has 
misrepresented and traduced this beautiful bird. One 
has given Iiim brown legs;* another a yellow neck ;■!* 
a third has dechired him a cuckoo;;): and, in an English 
translation of Liniiieus’s System of Nature^ lately pub- 
lished, be is characterized as follows: “ Body, striated, 
with black and gray ; cheeks, red ; chin, black ; nevtir 
climbs on tre(‘s;”$ which is just as correct as if, in 
describing the human species, we should say — skin 
striped with black and green; cheeks, blue; chin, 
orange ; never walks on foot, &(;. The pages of natural 
history should resemble a faithful mirror, in which 
mankind may re(a)gnize the true images of the living 
originals; instead of which, we find this department of 
them too often like the hazy and rough medium of 
wretched window-glass, through whose crooked protu- 
berances every thing appears so strangely distorted, 
that one scantely knows their most intimate neighbours 
and acquaintam^es. 

• The gold-n inged woodpecker has the back and wings 
above of a dark umber, transversely marked with equi- 
distant streaks of black ; upper part of the head, an 
iron gray ; cheeks and parts surrounding the eyes, a 

* See Encyc. Brit. Art. Picus. f Latham. f Klein. 

§ “ P. griseo nigroqiie transverslm striatus” “ trunooa 

aiborum non scaiidit.” — Ind. Orn, vol. I, p. 242. 
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fine cinnamon colour ; from the lower mandible a strip 
of black, an inch in lengfth, passes down each side of 
the throat, and a lunated spot, of a vivid blood red, 
covers the hind head, its two points reaching within 
half an inch of each eye ; the sides of the neck, below 
this, incline to a bluish gray ; throat and chin, a very 
light cinnamon or fawn colour ; the breast is ornamented 
with a broad crescent of deep black ; the belly and vent, 
white, tinged with yellow, and scattered with innume- 
rable round spots of black, every feather having a 
distinct central spot, those on the thighs and vent being 
heart-shaped and largest; the lower or inner side of 
the wing and tail, shafts of all the larger feathers, and 
indeed of almost every feather, are of a beautiful golden 
yellow ; that on the shafts of the primaries being very 
distinguishable, even when the wings are shut ; the 
rump is white, and remarkably prominent; the tail- 
coverts white, and curiously serrated with black ; upper 
side of the tail, and the tip below, black, edged with 
light loose tilameiits of a cream colour, the two exterior 
feathers, serrated with whitish ; shafts, black towards 
the tips, the two middle ones, nearly wliolly so ; bill, 
an inch and a half long, of a dusky horn colour, some- 
what bent, ridged only on the top, tapering, but not to 
a point, that being a little wedge-formed ; legs and feet, 
li^t blue ; iris of the eye, hazel ; length, tw elve inches ; 
extent, twenty. The female differs from the male 
chiefly in the greater obscurity of the fine colours, and 
in wanting the blac^k mustaches on each side of the 
throat. This description was taken from a very beau- 
tiful and perfe(;t specimen. 

Though this species, generally speaking, is migratory, 
yet they often remain wnth us in Pennsylvania during' 
the W'hole winter. They also inhabit the continent of 
North America, from Hudson’s Bay to (Georgia; and 
have been found by voyagers on the north-w est coast 
of America. They arrive at Hudson’s Bay in April, 
and leave it in September. Mr Heariie, however, 
informs us, that “ the gold-winged w oodpecker is almost 
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the only species of woodpecker that winters near 
Hudson’s. Bay.” The natives there call it Ou-thee^^ 
quan-nor-ow^ from the golden colour of the shafts and 
under side feathers of the wings. It has numerous 
provincial appellations in the dilFerent states of the 
Union, sii(;h as “ High-hole,” from the situation of its 
nest, and “ Hittock,” “ Yucker,” ‘‘ Pint,” “ Flicker,” by 
which last it is usually known in Pennsylvania. These 
names have probably originated from a fancied resem- 
blance of its notes to the sound of the words ; for one 
of its most common cries consists of two notes, or 
syllables, frequently repeated, which, by the help of the 
hearer’s imagination, may easily be made to resemble 
any or all of them. 


41 . VICUS EliYTlJROCErUALUSf LlNNi^US. — llED-HEADED 
W001>rK(?KER. 

WILSON, PLATE IX. FIG. 1. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

There is perhaps no bird in North America more 
universally known than this. His tri-coloured plumage, 
red, white, and black, glossed wdth steel blue, is so 
striking, and characteristic; and his predatory habits 
in the orchards and cornfields, added to his numbers, 
and fondness for hovering along the fences, so very 
notorious, that almost every child is acquainted with 
the red-headed w^oodpecker. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of our large cities, w here the old timber is 
chiefly cut down, he is not so frequently found ; and 
• yet, at this present time, June, 1808, I know of several 
of their nests wuthin the boundaries oi the city of Phil^ 
delphia. Two of these are in button-wood trees {plch 
tanus occidentalism and another in the decayed limb 
of a large elm. The old ones, I observe, make their 
excursions regularly to the woods beyond the Schuylkill, 
about a mile distant ; preserving great silence and 
circumspection in visiting their nests, — precautions not 
much attended to by them in the depth of the woods, 
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because there the prying eye of man is less to be 
dreaded. Towards the mountains, particularly in the 
vicinity of creeks and rivers, these birds are extremely 
abundant, especially in the latter end of summer. 
Wherever you travel in the interior at that season, you 
hear them screaming from the adjoining woods, rattling 
on the dead limbs of trees, or on the fences, where they 
are perpetually seen flitting from stake to stake, on the 
roadside, before you. Wherever there is a tree, or 
trees, of the wild cherry, covered with ripe fruit, there 
you see them busy among the branches; and, in passing 
orchards, you may easily know where to find the earliest, 
sweetest apples, by observing those trees, on or near 
which the red-headed woodpecker is skulking ; for he 
is so excellent a connoisseur in fruit, that wherever an 
a^iple or pear tree is found broached by him, it is sure to be 
among the ripest and best flavoured : when alarmed, he 
seizes a capital one by striking his open bill deep into 
it, Jiiid bears it off to the woods. W^hen the Indian corn 
is in its rich, succulent, milky state, he attacks it with 
great eagerness, opening a })assage through the nume- 
rous folds of the husk, and feeding on it with voracity. 
Tlie girdled, or deadened timber, so common among 
cornfields in the back settlements, are his favourite 
retreats, whence he sallies out to make his depredations. 
He is fond of the ripe berries of the sour gum, and pays 
pretty regular visits to the cherry trees, when loaded 
with fruit. Towards fall he often apju’oaches the barn 
or farm house, and raps on the shingles and weather 
boards : he is of a gay and frolicsome disposition ; and 
half a dozen of the fraternity are fn‘queutly seen diving 
and vociferating around the high dead limbs of some « 
large tree, pursuing and j)laying with each otln^r, and 
amusing the passenger with their gambols. Their note 
or cry is shrill and lively, and so much resembles that 
(tf a species of tree-frog, which fre<juents the same tree, 
that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Such are the vicious traits, if I may so speak, in the 
character of the red-headed M oodpeckcr; and 1 doubt 
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not but, from what has been said on this subject, that 
some readers would consider it meritorious to extermi- 
nate the whole tribe as a nuisaime : and, in fact, the 
legislatures of some of our provinces, in former times, 
o&red premiums to the amount of tw opence per head 
for their destruction * But let us not condemn the 
species unheard : they exist ; they must therefore be 
ne(;essary. If tlieir merits and usefulness be found, on 
examination, to })reponderate against their vices, let us 
avail ourselves of the former, while we guard as well as 
W'e can against the latter. 

Though tliis bird occasionally r(*gales himself on 
fruit, yet his natural and most usual food is insects, 
particularly those numerous and destructive species 
that penetrate the bark and body of the tree to deposit 
their eggs and larvie, the latter of which are w^ell known 
to make immense havoc. That insects are his natural 
food is evid(‘nt from the construction of his wedge- 
formed bill, the length, elasticity, and figure of his 
tongue, and the strength and position of his claws ; as 
well as from his usual habits. In fact, insects form 
at least two-thirds of his subsistence; and his stomach 
is scarcely ever found w ithout them. He searches for 
them with a dexterity and intelligence, I may safely 
say, more than human; he perceives, by the exterior 
appearance of the bark, where they lurk below ; when 
he is dubious, he rattles vehemently on the outside with 
his bill, and his acaite ear distinguishes the terrified 
vermin shrinking w ithin to their inmost retreats, where 
his pointed and barbed tongue soon reaches tluim. The 
masses of bugs, caterpillars, and other larvm, which I 
^ have taken from the stomachs of these birds, have 
oft<in surprised me. These larvse, it should be remem- 
bered, feed not only on the buds, leaves, and blossoms, 
but on the very vegetable life of the tree, the alburnum, 
or newly forming bark and wood ; the consequence is, 
that w hole braiudies and whole trees decay under the 
silent ravages of these destructive vermin ; witness 
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he late destruction of many hundred acres of pine 
rees, in the north-eastern parts of South Carolina;* 
nd the thousands of peach trees that yearly dec^y 
rom the same cause. Will any one say, that, taking 
alf a dozen, or lialf a hundred, apples from a tree is 
qually ruinous with cutting it down ? or, that the 
ervices of a useful animal should not be rewarded with 
small portion of that which it has contributed to 
reserve ? We are told, in the benevolent language of 
he Scriptures, not to muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
readeth out the corn ; and why should not the same 
onerous liberality be extended to this useful family of 
irds, whi(di forms so powerful a phalanx against the 
iroads of many millions of destructive vermin ? 

The red-headed woodpe(;ker is, properly speaking, 
bird of passage ; though, even in the eastern states, 
idividuals are found during moderate winters, as well 
s in the states of New York and Pennsylvania ; in 
Urolina they are somewhat more numerous during 
bat season, but not one-tenth of what are found in 
ummer. They make their appearance in Pennsylvania 
bout the 1st of May, and leave us about the middle of 
)ctober. They inhabit from Canada to the Gulf of 
dexico, and are also found on the western coast of 
forth America. About the middle of May they begin 
) construct their nests, whi<di, like the rest of the 
»nus, they form in the body or large limbs of trees, 
iking ill no materials, but smoothing it within to 
le proper shape and size. The female lays six eggs, 
r a pure wdiite, marked, chiefly at the great end, 
ith reddish spots; and the young make their first 
ipearance about the 20th of June. During the first , 
>ason the head and neck of the young birds are blackish 
ray, which has occasioned some European writers to 
istake them for females ; the white on the wing is 
so spotted with black ; but in the succeeding spring 

• In one place, on a tract of two thousand acres of pine land, on 
e Sampit river, near Georgetown, at least ninety trees in every 
mdred were destroyed by this pernicious insect ; a small, black 
inged bug, resembliiig the weevil, but somewhat larger. 
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they receive their perfect plumage, and the male and 
female then differ only in the latter being rather smaller, 
and its colours not quite so vivid ; botn have the head 
and ne(^k deep scarlet ; the bill light blue, black towards 
the extremity, and strong; hack, primaries, wing- 
coverts, and tail, black, glossed with steel-blue ; rump, 
lower part of the back, secondaries, and whole under 
parts from the breast downward, white ; legs and feet, 
bluish green ; claws, light blue ; round the eye, a dusky 
narrow skin, bare of feathers ; iris, dark hazel ; tot^ 
length, nine inches and a half; extent, seventeen inches. 

Notu’ithstanding the care Mdiich this bird, in com- 
mon with the rest of its genus, takes to place its young 
beyond the reach of enemies, within the hollows of 
trees, yet there is one deadly foe, against whose depre- 
dations neither the height of the tree, nor the depth of 
the cavity, is the least security. This is the black 
snake {coluber constrictor^) who frequently glides up 
the trunk of the tree, and, like a skulking savage, enters 
the w^oodpecker’s peaceful apartment, devours the eggs 
or helpless young, in spite of the cries and flutterings 
of the parents ; and, if the place be large enough, coils 
himself up in the spot they occupied, where he will 
sometimes remain for several days. The eager school- 
boy, after hazarding his neck to reach the w oodpecker’s 
hole, at the triumphant moment when he thinks the 
nestlings his own, and strips his arm, lanchin^ it 
down into the cavity, and grasping what he conceives 
to be the callow young, starts wdth horror at the sight 
of a hideous snake, and almost drops from his giddy 
pinnacle, retreating down the tree with terror and 
precipitation. Several adventures of this kind have 
come to my knowledge; and one of them that was 
attended with serious consequences, where both snake 
and boy fell to the ground ; and a broken thigh, and 
long confinement, cured the adventurer completely of 
his ambition for robbing woodpecker’s nests. 
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42 . ricirs CjI 7?0ijjvr75, linn.— rbd-bellied woodpecker. 

WILSOK, PLATE VII. FIG. II.< — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Tins spocios possesses all the restless and noisy habits 
so eharac^teristic of its tribe. It is more shy and less 
domestic than the red-headed one {P.erytlirocephaliiH^ 
or any of tlie other spotted woodjieckers. It is also 
more solitary. It prefers the largest, hi^h-timhered 
woods, and tallest decayed trees of the torest; seldom 
appearinjjf near the ground, on the fences, or in orchards, 
or open li(‘lds ; yet where th(‘ trees have been deadened, 
and stand pretty thick, in fields of Indian corn, as is 
common in new settlements, I have observed it to be 
very numerous; and have found its stomach sometimes 
Cfimpletely filled n ith that grain. Its voice is hoarser 
than any of the others ; and its usual note “ chow,” has 
often reminded me of the barking of a little lapdog. It 
is a most expert climber, poss(‘ssing (extraordinary 
strength in the muscles of its feet and claws, and moves 
about the bod^ and horizontal limbs of the trees, with 
ei|ual fa(*ility in all directions. It rattles, like the rest 
of the tribe, on the dead limbs, — and n ith sindi violence, 
as to be heard, in still weather, more than half a mile 
oflj — and listens to hear the insects it has alarmed. In 
tlie lower side of some lofty branch that makes a consi- 
derable angle with the horizon, the male and female, in 
conjunction, dig out a circular cavity for their nest, 
sometimes out of the solid wood, but more generally 
into a hollow limb, twelve or fifteen inches abovp 
where it becuimes solid. This is usually performed 
early in April. The female lays five eggs of a pure 
white, or almost semitransparent ; and the young gene- 
rally make their appearam^e towards the latter end of 
May, or beginning of *June, climbing up to the higher 
parts of the tree, being as yet unable to fly. In this 
situation they are fe(l for several days, and often 
become the prey of the hawks. From seeing the old 
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ones t^ntinuin^ thoir caresses after this period, I be- 
lieve that they often, and perhaps always, produce two 
broods in a season. During the greatest part of the 
Slimmer, tlie young* have the ridge of the neih and 
head of a dull hron nish ash ; and a male of the third 
year has received his lannjilete colours. 

The red-h<‘llied woodpecker is ten inches in length, 
and seventeen in extent ; the bill is nearly an inch and 
a half in length, wedged at the point, hut not quite so 
much grooved as some others, strong, and of a bluish 
black colour ; the nostrils are placed in one of these 
grooves, and covered with curving tufts of light hrowri 
liairs, ending in black points ; the feathers on the front 
stand more ereid than usual, and are of a dull yellow- 
ish red ; from thence, along the u hole upper part of 
the head and neck, down the back, and sjireading round 
to the shoulders, is of the most brilliant golden glossy 
red ; the whole (‘heeks, line over the eye, and under 
side of the neck, is a pale bull* colour, which, on the 
breast and belly, deejiens into a yellov\ ish ash, stained 
on the ludly witli a blood red ; the vent and thigh 
feathers ar<‘ dull white, marked down their centres 
with heart-formed and long arrow-jiointed spots of 
black. The back is bhuh, crossed with transvi'rse cur- 
ving lines of white ; the wings are also black ; the 
lesser wing-coverts circularly tipt, and the whole ])ri- 
maries and secondaries beautifully crossed n ith bars of 
u'hit(‘, and also tipt nith the same; the rump is white, 
interspersed u ith touches of bhuh ; the tail-coverts, 
white near the extrimiities ; the tail consists of ten 
feathers, the two middle ones black, their interior webs 
4)T vanes white, crossed with diagonal spots of black ; 
these, when the edges of the two feathers just touch, 
coincide, and form lieart-shaped spots ; a narrow sword- 
shaped line of white runs up the exterior side of the 
shafts of the same feathers ; the next four feathers, on 
each side, are black ; the outer edges of the exterior 
ones, barred w ith black and w bite, w hich, on the lower 
side, seems to cross the w hole vane ; the extremities of 
the w hole tail, except the outer feather, are black, 
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sometimes touched with yellowish or cream colour; 
the le^s and feet are of a bluish ^reen, and the iris of 
the eye red. The tong^ue, or os hydides, passes up over 
the hind head, and is attached, l)y a very elastic retrac- 
tile membrane, to the base of the right nostril ; the 
extremity of the tongue is long, horny, very pointed, 
and thickly edged with barbs, the other part of the 
tongue is worm-shaped. In several specimens, I found 
the stomach nearly tilled with pieces of a species of 
fungus, that grows on decayed wood, and, in all, with 
great numbers of insects, seeds, gravel, &c. The female 
differs from the male in having the crown, for an inch, 
of a tine ash, and the black not so intense ; the front is 
reddish as in the male, and the whole hind head, down 
to the back, likewise of the same rich red as his. In 
the bird, from whi<;h this latter description was taken, 
I found a large (duster of minute eggs, to the number 
of fifty, or upwards, in the beginning of the month 
of March. 

This species inhabits a large extent of country, in all 
of which it seems to be resident, or nearly so. I found 
them abundant in Upper Canada, and in the northern 
parts of the state of New York, in the month of No- 
vember ; they also inhabit the whole Atlantic states as 
far as Georgia, and the southern extremity of Florida, 
as well as the interior parts of the United States, as far 
west as Chilicothe, in the state of Ohio, and, ac(5ording 
to Buffon, Louisiana. They are said to be the only 
woodpeckers found in Jamaica ; though I (question 
whether this be correct ; and to be extremely fond of 
the capsicum, or Indian pepper.* They are certainly 
much hardier birds, and capable of subsisting on coarser 
and more various fare, and of sustaining a greater 
degree of cold, than several other of our woodpeckers. 
They are active and vigorous ; and, being almost con- 
tinually in search of insects that injure our forest trees, 
do not seem to deserve the injurious epithets that 
almost all writers have given them. It is true, they 
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frequently perforate the timber in pursuit of these 
vermin, hut this is almost always in dead and decaying 
parts of the tree, which are the nests and nurseries of 
millions of destructive insects. Considering matters in 
this light, I do not think their services overpaid by all 
the ears of Indian com they consume ; and would 
prote(;t them, within my own premises, as being more 
useful than injurious. 

40 . riCUS J'AJtlUS, LINNiEUS. YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 

WILSON, PL. IX. FIG. II. ADULT MALE. EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 


This beautiful species is one of our resident birds. 
It visits our orchards in the month of October in great 
numb(‘rs, is occasionally seen during the whole winter 
jmd spring, but seems to seek the depths of the forest, 
to rear its young in ; for during summer it is rarely 
seen among our settlements ; and even in the inter- 
mediate woods I have seldom met with it in that season. 
According to Brisson it inhabits the continent from 
Cayenne to Virginia ; and I may add, as far as to 
Hudson’s Bay, where, according to Hutchins, they are 
called Meksewe Paupastaow^* they are also common 
in the states of Ktuitucky and Ohio, and have been 
seen in the neighbourhood of 8t Louis. They are 
reckoned by Georgi among the birds that frequent the 
Lake Baikal, in Asia,']' but their existence there has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. 

The habits of this species are similar to those of the 
hairy and downy woodpeckers, with which it generally 
^associates. The only nest of this bird which I have 
met with was in the body of an old pear-tree, about ten 
or eleven feet from the ground. The hole was almost 
exactly cirtmlar, small for the size of the bird, so that 
it crept in and out with difficulty; but suddenly 
widened, descending by a small angle and then rounding 
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downward about fifteen inches. On the smooth solid 
wood lay four white eg'g’s. This was about the 25th 
of May. Having no opportunity of visitinj^^ it after- 
wards I cannot say whether it added any more e^g-s to 
the number ; I rather think it did not, as it appeared 
at that time to be sitting^. 

The yellow-bellied woodpecker is eig^ht inches and a 
half long', and in extent fifteen inches ; whole crown, a 
rich Jiiid deep sc^arlet, bordered with black on ea(;li side, 
and behind forming- a slig^ht crest, wliicdi it frequently 
erects;* from the nostrils, which are thickly covered 
with recumbent hairs, a narrow strip of white runs 
downward, curving- round the breast, mixing- with the 
yellowish white on the lower part of the breast ; 
throat, the same deep scarlet as the crown, bordered 
with black, proceedings from the lower mandible on 
each side, and spreading- into a broad rounding patch 
on the breast ; this blaC/k, in birds of the lirst and 
second year, is dusky gray, the feathers being only 
crossed with circular toindies of black ; a line of white, 
and below it another of black, ])roceed, tln^ first from 
the upper part of the eye, the other from the posterior 
half of the eye, and both lose themselves on the neck 
and back ; back, dusky yellow, sprinkled and elegantly 
waved witli black ; wings, black, with a large oblong 
spot of white ; the primaries, tipt and spotted with 
white ; the three secondaries next the body are also 
variegated witli white; rump, white, bordered with 
black ; belly, yellow ; sides under the wings, more dusky 
yellow, marked with long arrow-heads of black ; leg-s 
and feet, greenish blue ; tail, bla(d\, consisting of ten 
feathers, the two outward feathers on each side tipt 
with white, the next totally blatd^, the fourth edged on 
its inner vane half way down with white, the middle 
one white on its interior vane, and spotted with black ; 
tongue, flat, horny for half an inch at the tip, pointed, 
and armed along its sides with reflected barbs ; the 
other extremities of the tongue pass up behind the 

* This circumstance seems to have been overlooked by naturalists. 
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skull in a groove, and end near the right nostril ; in 
birds of the first and second year they reach only to 
the crown ; hill, an inch long, channelled, wedge-formed 
at the tip, and of a dusky horn colour. The female is 
marked nearly as the male, but wants the scarlet on 
the throat, which is whitish ; she is also darker under 
the wings and on the sides of the breast. The young 
of the first season, of both sexes, in October, have the 
crown sprinkled with black and deep sc^arlet; the 
scarlet on the throat may be also observed in the young 
males. Tlie principal food of these birds is insects ; 
and they seem particularly fond of frequenting orchards, 
boring tin* trunks of the apple trees in tln‘ir eager 
searcli after them. On opening them, the liver appears 
very large, and of’ a dirty gamboge colour; the stomach 
strongly mnscnlar, and generally filled u ith fragments 
of beetles and gravel. In the morning they are extremely 
active in the orchards, and rather shyer than the rest 
of their associates. Their cry is also different, but, 
thougli it is easily distinguishable in the woods, cannot 
be described by words. 


44. Picirs rjLLosua, i.iNNJiius. — hairy woodpecker. 

WILSON, PL. IX. PIG. HI. MALE. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is another of our resident birds, and, like the 
former, a haunter of orchards and borer of a}>ple trees, 
an eag<‘r huut<‘r of insects, their eggs and larvie in old 
stumps and old rails, in rotten branches and crevices of 
the bark ; having all the characters of the woodpecker 
strongly nuirk(‘d. In the month of May he retires 
with his mate to the woods, and either seeks out a 
branch already hollow, or cuts out an opening for 
himself. In the former case I have known his nest 
more than five feet distant from the mouth of the hole; 
and in the latter he digs first horizontally, if in the 
body of the tree, six or eight inches, and then down- 
ward, obtusely, for twice that distance ; carrying up 
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the chips with his bill, and scraping them out with his 
feet. They also not unfrequently choose the orchard 
for breeding in, and even an old stake of the fence, 
which they excavate for this purpose. The female 
lays five white eggs, and hatches in June. This species 
is more numerous than the last in Pennsylvania, and 
more domestic ; frequently approaching the farm-house 
and skirts of the town. In Philadelphia I have many 
times observed them examining old ragged trunks of 
the willow and poplar while people were passing 
immediately below. Their cry is strong, shrill, and 
tremulous ; they have also a single note or chuck, which 
they often repeat, in an eager manner, as they hop 
about, and dig into the crevices of the tree. They 
inhabit the continent from Hudson’s Bay to Carolina 
and Georgia. 

The hairy woodpecker is nine inches long, and fifteen 
in ext<5ut ; crown, blank ; line over and under the eye, 
white ; the eye is placed in a black line, that widens as 
it desctends to the back ; hind head, scarlet, sometimes 
intermixed with black ; nostrils hid under remarkably 
thick, bushy, recumbent hairs or bristles ; under the bill 
are certain long liairs thrown forward and upward ; 
bill, a bluish horn colour, grooved, wedged at the end, 
straight, and about an inch and a quarter long ; touches 
of black, proceeding from the lower mandible, end in a 
broad blacdv strip that joins the black on the shoulder; 
hack, black, divided by a broad lateral strip of Mdiite, 
the feathers composing which are loose and un webbed, 
resembling hairs, whence its name; rump and shoulders 
of the wing, black ; wings, black, tipped and spotted 
with white, three rows of spots being visible on the 
secondaries, and five on the primaries ; greater wing- 
coverts also spotted with white ; tail, as in the others, 
cuneiform, consisting of ten strong-shafted and pointed 
feathers, the four middle ones black, the next partially 
white, the two exterior ones white, tinged at the tip 
with a brownish burnt colour ; tail-coverts, black ; 
whole lower side, pure white; legs, feet, and claws, 
light blue, the latter remarkably large and strong; inside 
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of the mouth, flesh coloured; tongue, pointed, beset 
with barbs, and capable of being- protruded more than 
an inch and a half ; the os hydides, m this species, passes 
on each side of the neck, ascends the skull, passes don n 
towards the nostril, and is wound round the bone ol' 
the right eye, which projects considerably more than 
the left for its accommodation. The great mass of hairs 
that cover the nostril, appears to be desired as a pro- 
tection to the front of the head, when the bird is engaged 
in digging holes into the wood. The membrane which 
encloses the brain in this, as in all the other species of 
woodpeckers, is also of extraordinary strength, no doubt 
to prevent any bad effects from violent concussion ’while 
the bird is employed in digging for food. The female 
wants the red on the hind head ; and the white below 
IS tinged with brownish. The manner of flight of these 
birds has been already described under a former species, 
as consisting of alternate risings and sinkings. The hairy 
woodpeckers generally utter a loud tremulous scream 
as they set ofl‘, and when they alight. They are hard 
to kill ; and, like the red-headed woodpecker, hang by 
the claws, even of a single foot, as long as a spark of 
life remains, before they drop. 

This species is common at Hudson’s Bay; and has 
lately been found in England. Dr Latham examined a 
pair whi(;h were shot near Halifax, in Yorkshire ; and 
on comparing the male with one brought from North 
America, could perceive no difference, but in a slight 
interruption of the red that marked the hind head of 
the former; a circumstance which I have frequently 
observed in our own. The two females corresponded 
^ exactly. 
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45 . ricus PUBESCENS, LINK^US. — DOWNY WOODPECKER.. 

WILSjON, PLATE IX. FIG. IV. — MALE. EDINBURGH COLLEGE 

MUSEUM. 

This is the smallest of our woodpeckers, and so 
exactly resembles the former in its tints and marking's, 
and in almost every thing except its diminutive size, 
that I wonder how it passed through the Count de 
Buffon’s hands without being branded as a “ spurious 
race, degenerated by the influence of food, climate, or 
some unknown cause.” But, tliough it has escajied 
this infamy, charges of a much more heinous nature 
liave been brought against it, not only by the writer 
iibove mentioned, but by the whole venerable body of 
zoologists in Europe, who have treated of its history, 
viz. that it is almost constantly boring and digging into 
apple-trees j and that it is the most destructive of its 
whole genus to the orchards. The first part of this 
charge 1 shall not pretend to deny ; how far the other 
is founded in truth will app<‘ar in the sequel. Like 
the two former species, it remains w ith us the whole 
year. About the middle of May, the male and female 
look out for a suitable ])lace for the reception of their 
i.*ggs and young. An .‘ijqile, pear, or cheriy-tree, often 
in the near neighbourhood of the farm-house, is g*eiie- 
’ally pitched upon for this purpose. The tree is 
niniitely reconnoitred for several days previous to the 
iperation, and the work is first begun by tlie male, 
vho cuts out a hole in the solid wood as circular as 
f described w ith a pair of compasses. He is occasion- 
iliy relieved by the female, both parties w orking w ith 
he most indefatigable diligence. The direction of the 
lole, if made in the body of the tree, is generally dow n- 
ards, by an angle of thirty or forty degrees, for the 
listance of six or eight inch(‘s, and then straight down 
hr ten or tw elve more ; w ithin roomy, capacious, and 
Ls smooth as if polished by the cabinetmaker ; but the 
‘utrance is judiciously left just so large as to admit the 
>odies of the ow ners. During this labour, they regu- 
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larly carry out the chips, often strewing; them at a 
distaiu^e to prevent suspicion. This operation some- 
times Oi'cupies the chief* part of a week. Before she 
heg-ins to lay, the female often visits the place, passes 
out and in, examines every part both of the exterior and 
interior, with great attention, as every prudent tenant 
of a 11 ' vv hous(‘ ought to do, and at length takes complete 
possession. The eggs are generally six, pure white, and 
laid on the smooth bottom of the cavity. The male 
occasionally supplies the female with food bile she is 
sitting'; and about the last week in June the young are 
perceived making their way up the tree, climbing with 
considerable dexterity. All this goes on with great 
regularity where no interruption is met with; but the 
house nren, who also builds in the hollow of a tree, 
but who is neither furnished with the necessary tools 
nor strength for excavating such an apartment ftn* 
himself, allows the woodpeckers to go on, till he thinks 
it will answer his purpose, then attacks them with 
violence, and generally succeeds in driving them off. 
I saw some weeks ago a striking example of this, 
where the woodpeckers we are now describing, after 
commencing in a cherry-tree within a few yards of the 
liouse, and having made considerable progress, were 
turned out by the wren; the former began again on a 
pear-tree in the garden, fifteen or twenty yards off, 
whence, after digging out a most complete apartment, 
and one egg being laid, they were once more {issaulted 
by the same impertinent intruder, and finally forced to 
abandon the place. 

The principal characteristics of this little bird are 
• diligence, familiarity, perseverance, and a strength and 
energy in the head and muscles of the neck, whiidi are 
truly astonishing. Mounted on the infected branch of 
an old apple-tree, where insects have lodged their cor- 
roding and destructive brood in crevices between the 
hark and wood, he labours sometimes for half an hour 
incessantly at the same spot, before he has succeeded in 
dislodging and destroying them. At these times you 
may walk uj) pretty close to the tree, and even stand 
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immediately below it, within five or six feet of the bird, 
without in the least embarrassing him ; the strokes of 
his bill are distinctly heard several hundred yards off ; 
and I have known him to be at work for two hours 
togfether on the same tree. Buffon calls this “ incessant 
toil and slavery,” their attitude “ a painful posture,” 
and their life “ a dull and insipid existence;” expressions 
improper, because untrue; and absurd, because con- 
tradictory. The posture is that for which the w iiole 
organization of his frame is particularly adapted ; and 
though, to a wren or a humming-bird, the labour w^ould 
be both toil and slavery, yet to him it is, I am convinced, 
as pleasant and as amusing, as the sports of the chase 
to the hunter, or the sucking of flow ers to the hum- 
ming-bird. The eagerness with which he traverses 
the upper and lower sides of the branches ; the cheer- 
fulness of his cry, and the liveliness of his motions 
w’hilc digging into the tree and dislodging the vermin, 
justify this belief. He has a single note, or chinks 
which, like the former species, he frequently repeats. 
And when ho flies off, or alights on another tree, he 
utters a rather shriller cry, composed of nearly the 
same kind of note, quickly reiterated. In fall and 
w inter, he associates with the titmouse, creeper, &c. 
both in their wood and orchard excursions ; and usually 
leads the van. Of all our w^oodpeckers, none rid the 
apple-trees of so many vermin as this, digging oflP the 
moss w hich the negligence of the proprietor had suf- 
fered to accumulate, and probing every crevice. In 
fact, the orchard is his favourite resort in all seasons ; 
and his industry is unequalled, and almost incessant, 
w^hich is more than can be said of any other species 
we have. In fall, he is particularljr fond of boring the 
apple-trees for insects, digging a circular hole through 
the bark just sufficient to admit his bill, after that a 
second, third, &c. in pretty regular horizontal circles 
round the body of the tree; these parallel circles of 
holes are often not more than an inch or an inch and a 
half apart, and sometimes so close together, that I have 
covered eight or ten of them at once with a dollar. From 
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nearly the surface of the ground up to the first fork, 
and sometimes far beyond it, the whole bark of many 
apple-trees is perforated in this manner, so as to appear 
as if made by successive discharges of buck-shot ; and 
our little woodpecker, the subject of the present ac- 
count, is the principal perpetrator of this supposed 
mischief, — I say supposed, for so far from these perfo- 
rations of the bark being ruinous, they are not only 
harmless, but, I have good reason to believe, really 
beneficial to the health and fertility of the tree. 1 
leave it to the philosophical botanist to account for 
this ; but the fact I am confident of. In more than 
fifty orchards which I have myself carefully examined, 
those trees which were marked by the woodpecker 
(for some trees they never touch, perhaps because 
not penetrated by insects,) were uniformly the most 
thriving, and seemingly the most productive; many of 
these were upwards of sixty years old, their trunks 
completely covered with holes, while the branches 
were broad, luxuriant, and loaded with fruit. Of 
decayed trees, more than three-fourths were untouched 
by the woodpecker. Several intelligent farmers, with 
whom I have conversed, candidly acknowledge the truth 
of these observations, and with justice look upon these 
birds as beneficial; but the most common opinion is, 
that they bore the trees to suck the sap, and so destroy 
its vegetation; though pine and other resinous trees, 
on the juices of which it is not pretended they feed, 
are often found equally perforated. Were the sap of 
the tree their object, the saccharine juice of the birch, 
the sugar maple, and several others, would be mucdi 
more inviting, because more sweet and nourishing than 
that of either the pear or apple-tree ; but I have not 
observed one mark on the former for ten thousand that 
may be seen on the latter; besides, the early part of 
spring is the season when the sap flows most abun- 
dantly ; whereas it is only during the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November, that woodpeckers are 
seen so indefatigably engaged in orchards, probing 
every crack and crevice, luring through the bark, and 
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what is worth remarkinj;^, chiefly on the south and 
southwest sides of the tree, for the and larvae 
deposited there by the countless swarms of summer 
insects. These, if suflfered to remain, would prey upon 
the very vitals, if 1 may so express it, of the tree, and 
in the succeeding* summer gfive birth to myriads more 
of their race, equtally destructive. 

Here, theii, is a whole species, I may say, genus, of 
birds, which Providence seems to have formed for the 
protection of our fruit and forest trees from the ravages 
of vermin, which every day destroj^ millions of those 
noxious insects that w ould otherwise blast the hopes 
of the husbandman; and w^hich even promote the f(?r- 
tility of the tree ; and, in return, are proscribed by those 
w^ho ought to have been their protectors ; and incite* 
ments and rew^ards held out for their destruction ! Let 
us examine better into the operations of nature, and 
many of our mistaken opinions and groundless preju- 
dices will be abandoned for more just, enlarged, and 
humane modes of thinking. 

The length of the downy W'oodpecker is six inches 
and three .quarters, and its extent tw elve inches; crown, 
black ; hind head, deep scarlet ; stripe over the ej^e, 
wdiite ; nostrils, thickly covered wdth recumbent hairs, 
or small feathers, of a cream colour ; these, as in the 
jireceding species, are thick and bushy, as if di signed to 
preserve the forehead from injury during the violent 
action of digging ; the back is black, and dividinl by a 
lateral strip of w hite, loose, dow ny, unw'ebhed f(‘athers ; 
wings, black, spotted with w hite ; tail-coverts, rump, 
and four middle feathers of the tail, black ; the other 
three on each side, w hite, crossed with touches of black ; 
w'hole under parts, as well as the sides of the neck, 
white ; the latter marked with a streak of black, pro*- 
ceeding from the low'er mandible, exactly as in the 
hairy w’ood pecker ; legs and feet, bluish green ; claws, 
light blue, tipt with black ; tongue, formed like that of 
the preceding species, horny tow^ards the tip, where, for 
one-eighth of an inch, it is barbed ; bill, of a bluish horn 
colour, grooved, and wedge-formed, like most of the 
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j:reniis ; eyt', dark hazel. The female wants the red on 
the hind head, havinj^ that part white; and the breast 
and belly are of a dirty white. 

This, and the two former species, are i^enerally deno- 
minated sap-snckers. They have also several otlier 
provincial appellations, equally absurd, which it may, 
perhaps, be more proper to suppress than to sanction 
by repeating". 


4(). VICUS QUEHULUS, WILSON. — RF.l)-COCKADED WOODPECKER. 

WILSON, PLATE XV. FIG. 1. 

Tins new species I first discovered in the pine woods 
of North Carolina. The singularity of its voiiu*, which 
greatly resembles the chirping of young nestlings, and 
the red streak on the side of its head, suggested the 
specific name I have given it. It also extimds through 
{South Carolina and (ieorgia, at least, as far as tlie 
Altamaha river. ()])serving the first specimen I found, 
to be so slightly marked with r(‘d, I suspected it to be 
a young bird, or imperfect in its plumage ; but, the 
l^reat numbers I afterwards shot, satisfiiul me that this 
IS a peculiarity of the species. It appeared exceedingly 
restless, active, and clamorous; and every where I 
found its manners the same. 

This bird seems to be an intermediate link between 
the red-bellied and the hairy woodpei^ker. It has tlH‘ 
back of the former, and the white belly and spotted 
neck of the latter; but wants the breadth of red in 
^ both, and is less than either. 

This woodpecker is seven inches and a half long, and 
thirteen broad ; the upper part of the head is black ; 
the hack barred with twelve white transversely semi- 
circular lines, and as many of black, alternately ; the 
cheeks and sides of the neck are white ; whole lower 
parts the same ; from the lower mandible, a list of black 
passes towards the shoulder of the wing, where it is lost 
m small black spots on each side of the breast; the 
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wings are black, spotted with white ; the four middle 
tail feathers, black ; the rest white, spotted with black ; 
rump, black, variegated with white; the vent, white, 
spotted with black ; the hairs that cover the nostrils 
are of a pale cream colour ; the bill, deep slate. But, 
what forms the most distinguishing peculiarity of this 
bird, is a fine line of vermilion on each side of the head, 
seldom occupying more than the edge of a single feather. 
The female is destitute of this ornament; but, in, the 
rest of her plumage, differs in nothing from the male. 
The iris of the eye, in both, was hazel. 

The stomachs of all those I opened were filled with 
small black insects, and fragments of large beetles. 
The posterior extremities of the tongue reached nearly 
to the base of the upper mandible. 


47 . pjcrs TOnQUATUSy WILSON.— lewis's WOODtECKER, 
WILSON, PLATE XX. FIG. HI. 

This bird, and one or two others which will after- 
wards be given,* were discovered in the remote regions 
of Louisiana, by an exploring party, under the command 
of Captain George Merri wether Lewis, and Lieutenant, 
now General, William Clark, in their memorable expe- 
dition across the continent to the Pacific Ocean. These 
birds are entitled to a distinguished place in the pages 
of American Ornithology, both as being, till now, 
altogether unknown to naturalists, and as natives of 
what is, or, at least will be, and that at no distant period, 
part of the western territory of the United States. 

Of this very beautiful and singularly marked species, ’ 
I am unable to give any farther account than as relates 
to its external appearance. Several skins of this species 
were preserved, all of which I examined with care, and 
found little or no difiference among th^, either in the 
tints or disposition of the colours. 

*■ Tliese are Clark's Crow, and the Louisiana Tanager. 
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The length of this was eleven inches and a half; the 
back, wings, and tail were black, with a strong gloss 
of green ; upper part of the head, the same ; front, 
c hin, and cheeks, beyond the eyes, a dark rich red ; 
round the neck passes a broad collar of white, which 
spreads over the breast, and looks as if the fibres of the 
feathers had been silvered : these feathers are also of a 
particular structure, the fibres being separate, and of a 
hair-like texture ; belly, deep vermilion, and of the 
same strong hair-like feathers, intermixed with silvery 
ones ; vent, black ; legs and feet, dusky, inclining to 
greenish blue ; bill, dark horn colour. 

For a more particular, and doubtless a more correct 
account of this and the others, the reader is referred to 
General Clark’s History of the Expedition. The three 
birds I shall introduce, are but a small part of the valuable 
collection of new subjects in natural history, discovered 
and preserved, amidst a thousand dangers and difficulties 
by these two enterprizing travellers, whose intrepidity 
was only equalled by their discretion, and by their active 
and laborious pursuit of whatever might tend to render 
their journey useful to science and to their country. It 
was the recjuest and particular wish of Captain Lewis, 
made to me in person, that I should make drawings of such 
ot the feathered tribes as had been preserved, and were 
new. That brave soldier, that amiable and excellent 
man, over whose solit^ grave in the wilderness I have 
since shed tears of affliction, having been cut off in the 
prime of his life, I hope I shall be j>ardoned for conse- 
crating this humble note to his memory, until a more 
able pen shall do better justice to the subject. 
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FAMILY VI. 

ANGULIROS TRES, Illiger. 

GENUS Vll. - ALCEDO, UmMvm. i 

48 . ALCEDO AlCrON, LINN^US. —BELTED KINGSFISHER. 

WILSON, PL, XXIII. FIG. I. — FEMALE. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE 
MUSEUM. 

This is a general inhabitant of the hanks and shores 
of all our fresh water rivers, from Hudson’s Bay to 
Mexico ; and is the only species of its tribe found within 
the United States. This last circumstance, and its 
characteristic appearance, make it as universally known 
here, as its eleg’ant little brother, the common kin^»’sfisher 
of Europe, is in Britain. Like the love-lorn swains, of 
whom poets tell us, he delights in murmuring streams and 
falling waters ; not, however, merely that they may sooth 
his ear, but for a gratification somewdiat more substantial, 
Amidst the roar of the cataract, or over the foam of a 
torrent, he sits perched upon an overhanging bough, 
glancing his piercing eye in every direction below for 
his scaly prey, which, with a sudden circular plunge, he 
sweeps from their native element, and swallows in an 
instant. His voice, which is not unlike the twirling of 
a watchman’s rattle, is naturally loud, harsh, and sudden ; 
hut is softened by the sound of the brawling streams 
and cascades among which he generally rambles. He 
(!Ourses along the windings of the brook or river, at a 
small height above the surface, sometimes suspending 
himself by the rapid action of his wings, like certain 
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sp^’cies of hawks, ready to pounce on the fry below ; 
noAv and then settling on an old dead overhang^ing* limb 
to re( 5 onnoitro. Mill-dams are particularly visited by 
this feathered lisher ; and the sound of his pipe is as 
well known to the miller, as the rattling of his own 
ho])])er. Rapid streams, with high perpendicular banks, 
particularly if they he of a hard clayey, or sandy nature, 
are also favourite places of resort for this bird ; not only 
because in such places the small fish are more exposed 
to view, but because those steep and dry hanks are the 
chosen situations for his nest. Into these he digs with 
hill and claws horizontally, sometimes to the extent of 
» four or live feet, at the distance of a foot or two from 
the surface. The few materials he takes in are not 
always placed at the extremity of the hole, that he 
arul his mate may have room to turn Avith convenience. 
The eggs are five, pure white, and the first brood usually 
comes out about the beginning of June, and sometimes 
sooner, according to that part of the country where 
they reside. On the shores of Kentucky river, near 
the town of Frankfort, 1 found the female sitting early 
in April. They are very tenacious of their haunts, 
breeding for several successive years in the same hole, 
and do not readily forsake it, even though it he visited. 
An intelligent young gentleman informed me, that having 
found where a kingslisher built, he took aw'ay its eggs 
from time to time, leaving always one behind, until he 
had taken no less than eighteen from the same nest. 
At some of these visits, the female, being within, retired 
to the extremity of the hole, w hile he w ithdrew the 
egg, and next day, w hen he returned, he found she had 
laid again as usual. 

•The fabulous stories related by the ancients of the 
nest, manner of hatching, &c. of the kingsfisher, are 
too trifliug to he repeated here. Over the winds and 
the weaves the humble kingsfishers of onr days, at least 
the species now' before ns, have no control. Its nest 
is neither constructed of glue nor fish hones ; but of 
loose grass and a few feathers. It is not thrown on the 
surface of the water to float about, with its proprietor, 
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at random, but snugly secured from the winds and the 
weather in the recesses of the earth ; neither is its 
head or its feathers believed, even by the most illite- 
rate of our clowns or seamen, to be a charm for love, 
a protection against witchcraft, or a security for fair 
weather. It is neither venerated, like those of the 
Society Isles, nor dreaded, like those of some other 
countries ; but is considered merely as a bird that feeds 
on fish ; is generally fat ; relished by some as good 
eating ; and is now and then seen exposed for sale in 
our markets. 

Though the kingsfisher generally remains with us, in 
Pennsylvania, until the commencement of cold weather, n 
it is seldom seen here in winter; but returns to us 
early in April. In North and South Carolina, 1 
observed numbers of these birds in the months of 
February and March. I also frequently noticed them 
on the shores of the Ohio, in February, as high up as 
the mouth of the Muskingum. 

I suspect this bird to be a native of the Bahama 
Islands, as well as of our continent. In passing between 
these isles and the Florida shore, in the montn of July, 
a kingsfisher fiew several times round our ship, and 
afterwards shot off to the south. 

The length of this species is twelve inches and a half, 
extent twenty; back and whole upper parts, a light 
bluish slate colour ; round the neck is a collar of pure 
white, which reaches before to the chin ; head, large, 
crested; the feathers, long and narrow, black in the 
centre, and generally erect ; the shafts of all the feathers, 
except the white plumage, are black ; belly and vent, 
white; sides under the wings, variegated with blue; 
round the upper part of the breast passes a band of 
blue, interspersed with some light brown feathers; 
before the eye is a small spot of white, and another 
immediately below it ; the bill is three inches long from 
the point to the slit of the mouth, strong, sharp-pointed, 
and black, except near the base of the lower mandible, 
and at the tip, where it is of a horn colour ; primaries 
and interior webs of the secondaries, black, spotted 
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with white ; the interior vanes of the tail feathers, 
elegantly spotted with white on a jet black ground ; 
lower side, light coloured ; exterior vanes, blue ; wing- 
coverts and secondaries, marked with small specks of 
white; legs, extremely short; when the bird perches, 
it generally rests on the lower side of the second joint, 
which is thereby thick and callous ; claws, stout and 
black ; n hole leg, of a dirty yellowish colour ; above the 
knee, bare of feathers for half an inch ; the two exterior 
toes united together for nearly their whole length. 

The female is sprinkled all over with specks of 
white ; the band of blue around the upper part of the 
breast is nearly half reddish brown ; ana a little below 
this, passes a band of bright reddish bay, spreading on 
each side under the wings. The blue and rufous 
feathers on the breast are strong, like scales. The 
head is also of a much darker blue than the back, and 
the white feathers on the chin and throat of an exqui* 
site fine glossy texture, like the most beautiful satin. 
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GREGARII, ILLIGER. 

GENUS Vin.—STURNVS, LiNNJiua. 

49 . STURNVS LUnoriCIANUS, LINN ALAUDA MAGNA^ WILSON. 

MEADOW LARK. 

WILSON, PLATE XIX, FIG. II. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Though this well known species cannot boast of the 
])Owers of song' which disting-uish that “ harbinger of 
day,” the sky lark of Europe, yet in richness of plumage, 
as well as in sweetness of voice, (as far as his few notes 
extend,) he stands eminently its superior. lie differs 
from the greater part of his tribe in wanting the long 
straight hind claw, which is probably the reason wliy 
he has been classed, by some naturalists, with tht^ 
starlings. But, in the particular form of his bill, in his 
manners, plumage, mode and place of building his nest, 
nature has clearly pointed out his proper family. 

This species has a very extensive range ; having 
myself found them in Upper Canada, and in each of 
the States from New Hampshire to New Orleans. Mr 
Bartram also informs me, that they are equally abun- 
dant in East Florida. Their favourite places of retn^at 
are pasture fields and meadows, particularly the latter, 
which have conferred on them their specific nam(‘ ; 
and no doubt supplies them abundantly with the 
particular seeds and insects on which they feed. They 
are rarely or never seen in the depth of the woods ; 
unless where, instead of underwood, the ground is 
covered with rich grass, as in the Chactaw and Chicka- 
saw countries, where I met n ith them in <a>nsiderablc 
numbers in the months of May and June. The exten- 
siv(5 and luxuriant prairies between Vincennes and 8t 
Louis also abound with them. 

It is probable that, in the more rigorous regions of 
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the north, they may bo birds of passage, as they are 
partially so here j though I have seen them among the 
meadows of New Jersey, and those that border the 
rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, in all seasons ; even 
when the ground was deeply covered with snow. 
There is scarcely a market day in Philadelphia, from 
September to March, but they may be found in market. 
They are generally considered, for size and delicacy, 
little inferior to the q'lail, or what is here usually called 
the partridge, and valued accordingly. I once met with 
a few of th(‘se birds in the month of February, during 
a deep snow, among the heights of the Alleghany, 
between Shippensburgh and Somerset, gleaning on 
the road, in company with the small snow-birds. In 
the Static of South (Carolina and (Jeorgia, at the same 
season of the year, tlu*y swarm among the rice planta- 
tions, running about the yards and out-houses, accom- 
jaanied by the killdecrs, with little appearance of fear, 
as if quite domesticated. 

These birds, after the building season is over, (collect 
in docks; but seldom fly in a close compact body ; 
their flight is something in the manner of the grouse 
and ])artridge, laborious and steady, sailing, and renew- 
ing the rapid action of the wings alternately. When 
they alight on trees or bushes, it is generally on the tops 
of the highest branches, whent^e they scmd forth a long, 
clear, and somewhat melancholy note, that, in sn eetness 
and tenderness of expression, is not sur])assed by any 
of our numerous \\ arbl<M*s. J his is sometimes followed 
by a kind of low, rapid chattering, the particular call 
of the female ; and again the clear and plaintive strain 
is repeated as before. They afford tolerably good 
aiAusement to the sportsman, being most easily shot 
while on the wing ; as they frequently squat among the 
long grass, and spring within gunshot. The nest of 
this species is built generally in, or below, a thick tuft, 
or tussock of grass ; it is composed of dry grass, and 
tine bent laid at bottom, and wound all around, leavingr 
an arched entrance level with the ground ; the inside 
is lined with line stalks of the same materials, disposed 
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with great regfularity. The egfg-s are four, sometimes 
ttve, white, marked with specks, and several large 
blotches of reddish brown, chiefly at the thick end. 
Their food consists of catei^illars, grub worms, beetles, 
and grass seeds, with a considerable proportion of gravel. 
Their general name is the meadow lark ; among the 
Virginians, they are usually called the old field lark. 

The length of this bird is ten inches and a half, 
extent, sixteen and a half ; throat, breast, belly, and 
line from the eye to the nostrils, rich yellow ; inside 
lining and edge of the wing, the same ; an oblong 
crescent of deep velvety black ornaments the lower 
part of the throat ; lesser wing-coverts, black, broadly 
bordered with pale ash ; rest of the wing feathers, 
light brown, handsomely serrated with black ; a line 
of yellowish white divides the crown, bounded on each 
side by a stripe of black, intermixed with bay, and 
another line of yellowish white passes over each eye, 
backwards ; cheeks, bluish white ; back, and rest of 
the upper parts, beautifully variegated with black, 
bright bay, and pale ochre j tail wedged, the feathers 
neatly pointed, the four outer ones on each side, nearlj^ 
all white ; sides, thighs, and vent, pale yellow ochre, 
streaked with black ; upper mandible, brown ; lower, 
bluish white; eyelids, furnished with strong black hairs ; 
legs and feet, very large, and of a pale flesh colour. 

The female has the black crescent more skirted with 
gray, and not of so deep a black. In the rest of her 
marking, the plumage differs little from that of the 
male. I must here take notice of a mistake committed 
by Mr Edwards in his History of Birds y vol. vi, p. 12fl, 
where, on the authority of a bird dealer of London, he 
describes the calandre lark, (a native of Italy afld 
Russia,) as belonging also to North America, and 
having been brought from Carolina. I can say with 
confidence, that, in all my excursions through that and 
the rest of the southern States, I never met such a bird, 
nor any person who had ever seen it. I have no 
hesitation in believing, that the calandre is not a native 
of the United States. 
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GENUS lX. — ICTERUSy Brisson. 

SITBGKNUS II ICTEBUS, 

50 . ICTERUS BALTIMOBUSy DAUDE. — OBIOLVS BALTIMOBUSy WILS. 

BALTIMORE BIRU, OR ORIOLE. 

WILSON, PL. I. FIG. III. — MALE. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is a bird of passage, arriving in Pennsylvania, 
from the south, about the be^innino- of May, and 
departino^ towards the latter end of August, or hej^innin^^ 
of September. From the sin«;ularity of its colours, the 
construction of its nest, and its preferring the apple 
trees, weepinj^ willows, walnut and tulip trees adjoining 
the farm house, to build on, it is generally known, and, 
as usual, honoured with a variety of nanu s, such as 
hang-nest, hanging-bird, golden robin, fire bird, (from 
the brioht orange seen through the green leaves, 
resembling a Hash of tire,) &c. but more generally the 
Baltimore bird, so named, as Catesby informs us, from 
its colours, which are black and orange, being those of 
the arms or livery of Lord Baltimore, formerly pro- 
prietary of Maryland. 

The Baltimore oriole is seven inches in length ; bill 
almost straight, strong, tapering to a sharp point, black, 
and sometimes lead coloured, above, tbe lower mandible 
light blue towards the base. lL‘ad, throat, upper part 
of the back and wings, black ; lower part of tbe back, 
• rump, and whole under parts, a bright orange, deepening 
into vermilion on the breast ; the black on the shoulders 
is also divided by a band of orange j exterior edges of 
the greater wing-coverts, as well as the edges of the 
secondaries, and part of those of the primaries, white ; 
the tail feathers under the coverts, orange ; the two 
middle ones, from thence to the tips, are black, the 
next tive, on each side, black near the. coverts, and 
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orang^e towards the extremities, so disposed, that when 
the tail is expanded, and the coverts removed, the black 
appears in the form of a pyramid, supported on an arch 
of orangfe. Tail slig-htly forked, the exterior feather 
on each side, a quarter of an inch shorter than the 
others ; legs and feet, light blue, or lead colour ; iris of 
the eye, hazel. 

The female has the head, throat, upper part of the 
neck and back, of a dull black, each feather being 
skirted with olive yellow ; lower part of the back, 
rump, upper tail-coverts, and whole lower parts, orange 
yellow, but much duller than that of the male ; the 
whole wing feathers are of a deep dirty brown, except 
the quills, which are exteriorly edged, and the greater 
wing-coverts, and next superior row, which are broadly 
tipt with a dull yellowish white ; tail, olive yellow ; 
ill some specimens, the two middle feathers have been 
found partly black, in others wholly so ; the black on 
the throat does not descend so far as in the male, is of 
a lighter tinge, and more irregular ; bill, legs, and claws, 
light blue. 

ButFou and Latham, have both described the male of 
the bastard Baltimore, (oriolus spurhisA as the female 
Baltimore. Mr Pennant has committeu the same mis- 
take ; and all the ornithologists of Europe, with whose 
works I am acquainted, who have undertaken to figure 
ind describe these birds, have mistaken the proper 
males and females, and confounded the two species 
together in a very confused and extraordinary manner, 
or which, indeed, we ought to pardon them, on account 
>f their distance from the native residence of these 
jirds, and the strange alterations of colour which the 
atter are subject to. 

This obscurity I have endeavoured to clear up in the 
)late containing the male and female of the oriolus 
ipurius in their different changes of dress, as well as 
n their perfect plumage ; and by introducing repre- 
sentations of the eggs of both, have, I hope, put the 
dentity of these two species beyond all future dispute 
)r ambiguity. 
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Almost the whole genus of orioles belong- to America, 
and, with a few exceptions, build pensile nests. Few 
of them, however, equal the Baltimore in the construc- 
tion of these receptacles for their young, and in giving 
them, in such a superior degree, convenience, warmth, 
and security. For these purposes he generally fixes on 
the high bending extremities of the branches, fastening 
strong strings of hemp or flax round two forked twigs, 
corresponding to the intended width of the nest ; with 
the same materials, mixed with quantities of loose tow, 
lie interweaves or fabricates a strong firm kind of cloth, 
not unlike the substance of a hat in its raw state, form- 
ing it into a poiicli of six or seven inches in deptli, 
lining it substantially with various soft substances, well 
interwoven with the outward netting, and, lastly, finishes 
with a layer of horse hair; the whole being shaded 
from the sun and rain by a natural pent-house, or canopy 
of leaves. As to a hole being left in the side for tlie 
young to be fed and void their excrements through, as 
Pennant and others relate, it is certainly an error : I 
have never met with any thing of the kind in the nest 
of the Baltimore. 

Though birds of the same species have, generally 
speaking, a common form of building, yet, contrary to 
the usually received opinion, they do not build exactly 
in the same manner. As much difference will be found 
ill the style, neatness, and finishing of the nests of the 
Baltimores, as in their voices. Some appear far supe- 
rior workmen to others : and probably age may improve 
them in this, as it does in their colours. I have a 
number of their nests now before me, all completed, 
and with eggs. One of these, the neatest, is in the form 
of a cylinder, of five inches diameter, and seven inches 
in depth, rounded at bottom. The opening at top is 
narrowed, by a horizontal covering, to two inches and 
a half in diameter. I’he materials are flax, hemp, tow, 
hair, and wool, woven into a complete cloth ; the whole 
tightly sewed through and through with long horse 
hairs, several of which measure two feet in length. 
The bottom is composed of thick tufts of cow hair, 
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sewed also with stronj^ horse hair. This nest was hun^ 
on the extremity of the horizontal branch of an apple 
tree, fronting the southeast, was visible a hundred yards 
off, though shaded from the sun ; and was the work of 
a very beautiful and perfect bird. The eggs are five, 
white, slightly tinged with flesh colour, marked on the 
greater end with purple dots, and on the other parts 
with long hair-like lines, intersecting each other in a 
variety of directions. I am thus minute in these parti- 
<*ulars, from a wish to point out the specific diflerence 
]»etween the true and bastard Baltimore, which Dr 
Latham, and some others, suspect to be only the same? 
bird in difl'erent stages of colour. 

So solicitous is the Baltimore to procure proper 
materiaLs for his nest, that, in the season of building, 
the A^'oinen in the country are under the necessity of 
narrowly watching their thread that may chance to be 
out bleaching, and the farmer to secure his young grafts ; 
as the Baltimore, finding the former, and the strings 
which tie the latter, so n cll adapted for his purpos<*, 
frequently carries off both ; or, should the one be over 
heavy, and the other too firmly tied, lie will tug at them 
a considerable time before he gives up the attempt. 
Skeins of silk and hanks of thread have been often 
found, after tlie leaves were fallen, hanging round the 
Baltimore’s nest ; but so woven up, and entangled, as 
to be entirely irreclaimable. Before the introduction 
of Eiu'opeans, no such material could have been obtained 
here ; but, with the sagacity of a good architect, he has 
improved this circumstance to his advantage ; and the 
strongest and best materials are uniformly found in 
those parts by whi(;h the whole is supported. 

Their principal food consists of caterpillars, beetles, 
and bugs, particularly one of a brilliant glossy green, 
fragments of which 1 have almost always found in their 
stomach, and sometimes these only. 

Tlie song of the Baltimore is a clear mellow u histJe, 
lepeated at short intervals as he gh*nn8 among the 
branches. There is in it a certain uild plaintiveness 
;uid naivete extremely interesting. It is not uttered 
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with the rapidity of the ferrugrinous thrush, (tui'dm 
rufuSy) and some other eminent songsters ; but with the 
pleasing^ tranquillity of a careless plougfhboy, whistlin<^ 
merely for his own amusement. When alarmed by an 
approjieb to his nest, or any such circumstance, he makes 
a kind of rapid chirrupinir, very different from his usual 
note. This, however, is always succeeded by those 
mellow tones which seem so congenial to his nature. 

Hi^h on yon poplar, dad in glossiest green, 

The orange, black -capp’d Baltimore is seen ; 

The broad extended boughs still please him best, 

Beneath their l>ending skirts he hangs his nest ; 

Tlierr* his sweet mat(‘, secure from every harm, 

Broods o’er her spotted store, and wraps them w'ann ; 

Lists to the noontide hum of busy bees, 

Her partner’s mellow song, the brook, the breeze ; 

These day })y day the lonely hours deceive. 

From dewy morn to slow descending eve. 

Two weeks elapsed, behold ! a helpless crew 
Claim all her care and her affection too ; 

On wings of love the assiduous nurses fly, 

Flow'ers, leaves, and b(uighs, abundant food supply ; 

Glad chants tlieir guardian as abroad he goes, 

And waving breezes rock them to repose. 

The Baltimore inhabits North America, from Canada 
to Mexico, and is even found as far south as Brazil. 
8incc the streets of our cities have been planted with 
that beautiful and stately tree, the Lombardy poplar, 
these birds are our constant visitors during the early 
part of summer ; and, amid the noise and tumult of 
coaches, drays, wheelbarrows, and the din of the multi- 
tude, they are heard chanting “ their native wood notes 
wild sometimes, too, within a few yards of an oyster- 
man, who stands bellowing, with the lungs of a Stentor, 
under the shade of the same tree ; so much will habit 
reconcile even birds to the roar of the city, and to sounds 
and noises, that, in other circumstances, would put a 
whole grove of them to flight. 

These birds are several years in receiving their com- 
plete plumage. Sometimes the whole tail of a male 
individual in spring is yellow, sometimes only the two 
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middle feathers are black, and frequently the black on 
the back is skirted \^'ith orange, and the tail tipt with 
tlie same colour. Three years, I have reason to believe, 
are necessary to fix the full tint of the plumage, and 
then the male bird appears as already described. 


.51. ICTFJtrS liJLTlMOltUS, \VII,SO-V. 
FEMALE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


WILSON, PLATE Llll. FIG. IV. 


The history of this beautiful species has been parti- 
cularly detailed in the preceding article ; but a few 
particulars may here be added : The males generally 
arrive several days before the females, saunter about 
their wonted places of residence, and seem lonely, and 
less sprightly, than after the arrival of their mates. In 
the spring and summer of 181 1, a Baltimore took up its 
abode in Mr Bartram’s garden, whose notes were so 
singular as particularly to attract my attention ; they 
w ere as well known to me as the voice of my most 
intimate friend. On the 30th of April, 1812, I was 
again surprised and pleased at hearing this same Bal- 
timore in the garden, whistling his identical old chant ; 
and I observed, that he particularly frequented that 
quarter of the garden where the tree stood, on the 
pendent branches of which he had formed his nest the 
preceding year. This nest had been taken possession 
of by the house wren, a few days after the Baltimore’s 
brood had abandoned it; and, curious to know how 
the little intruder had furnished it within, I had taken 
it down early in the fall, after the wren herself had also 
raised a brood of six young in it, and which was her 
second that season. I found it stript of its original 
lining, floored with sticks, or small twigs, above which 
n ere laid feathers ; so that the usual complete nest of 
the wren occupied the interior of that of the Baltimore. 
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The chief difference between the male and female 
Baltimore oriole is the superior brightness of the 
orantre colour of the former to that of the latter. The 
black on the head, upper part of the back and throat of 
the female, is intermixed with dull oratif^e ; whereas, 
in the male, those parts are of a deep shining black ; 
the tail of the female also wants the gf renter part of the 
black, and the whole lower parts are of a much duskier 
orangfe. 

I have observed, that these birds are rarely seen in 
pine woods, or u^here these trees generally prevail. 
On the ridges of our high mountains they are seldom 
to he met with. In orchards, and on well cultivated 
farms, they are most numerous, generally preferring 
such places to build in, rather than the woods or forest. 


,V2. icriuirs .sruniusy bonapautk. — oniOLUs mutatus, wilsox. 

OllCHARD ORIOLE. 

Wtl.SOV, VL. IV. FIG. I. female; fig. II. MALE, TWO YEARS 
old; fig. III. MALE, THREE YEARS OLD; FIG, IV. THE ADl'I.T 
MALE. — EDINBUROH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

There are no circumstances, relating to birds, which 
tend so much to render their history obscure and per- 
plexing, as the various changes of colour wdiich many 
of them undergo. These changes are in some cases 
periodical ; in others progressive ; and are frequently 
so extraordinary, that, unless the naturalist has resided 
for years in the country where the birds inhabit, and 
has examined them at almost every season, he is 
extremely liable to be mistaken and imposed on by their 
novel appearance. Numerous instances of this kind 
might be cited, from the pages of European writers, in 
which the same bird has been described two, three, and 
even four different times, by the same person ; and each 
time as a different kind. The species we are now about 
to examine is a remarkable example of this ; and it has 
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never, to my knowledge, been either accurately figured 
or described. 

The Count de BiifFon, in introducing what he sup- 
posed to be the male of this bird, but which appears 
evidently to have been the female of the Baltimore 
oriole, makes the following observations, which I give 
in the M^ords of his translator : — “ This bird is so called 
(spurious Baltimore,) because the colours of its plumage 
are not so lively as in the preceding {Baltimore o.) In 
fact, when we compare these birds, and find an exact 
correspondence in every thing except the colours, and 
not even in the distribution of these, but only in the 
different tints they assume ; we cannot hesitate to infer, 
that the spurious Baltimore is a variety of a more 
generous race, degenerated by the influence of climate, 
or some other accidental cause.” 

How the influence of climate could affect one portion 
of a species and not the other, when both reside in the 
same climate, and feed nearly on the same food ; or 
what accidental cause could produce a difference so 
striking, and also so regular, as exists between the two, 
are, I confess, matters beyond my comprehension. But, 
if it be recollected, that the bird which the Count M^as 
thus philosophizing upon, was nothing more than the 
female Baltimore oriole, which exactly coiTesponds 
to the description of his male bastard Baltimore, the 
difficulties at once vanish, and with them the whole 
superstructure of theory founded on this mistake. Dr 
Latham, also, while he confesses the great confusion 
and uncertainty that prevail between the true and 
bastard Baltimore, and their females, considers it highly 
probable that the whole will be found to belong to one 
and the same species, in their different changes of colour. 
In this conjecture, however, the worthy naturalist has 
likewise been mistaken ; and I shall endeavour to point 
out the fact, as well as this source of this mistake. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the name which 
naturalists have bestowed on this bird, and which is 
4;ertainly remarkable. Specific names, to be perfect, 
ought to express some peculiarity, common to no other 
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of the j^eiuis ; and should, at least, be consistent with 
truth ; but, in the case now before us, the name has no one 
merit of the former, nor even that of the latter to recom- 
mend it, and ouj^ht henceforth to be rejected as highly 
improper, and calculated, like that of goatsucker^ and 
many others equally ridiculous, to perpetuate that error 
from which it originated. The word b astard^ men, 

has its determinate meaning ; but when applied to a 
whole species of birds, perfectly distinct from any other, 
originally deriving their peculiarities of form, manners, 
<;olour, &c. from the common source of all created 
beings, and perpetuating them, by the usual laws of 
generation, as unmixed and independent as any other, 
is, to call it by no worse name, a gross absurdity. 
Should the reader be displeased at this, 1 beg leave 
to remind him, that, as the faithful historian of our 
leathered tribes, I must be allowed the liberty of vindi- 
(\ating them from every misrepresentation whatever, 
whether originating in ignorance or pi <‘judice ; and of 
allotting to each respective species, as far as 1 can 
distinguish, that rank and place in the great order of 
nature to which it is entitled. 

To convince the foreigner, (for Americans have no 
doubt on the subject,) 1 will add, that I comdnde this 
bird to be specih(;ally different from the Baltimore, 
from the following circumstances ; its size — it is less, 
and more slender; its colours, whi(‘h are different, and 
verg differently disposed ; the form of its bill, which is 
sharper pointed, and more bent ; the form of its tail, 
which is not crew, but wedged ; its notes, which are 
neither so full nor so mellow, and uttered with much 
more rapidity ; its mode of building, and the materials 
it uses, both of which are different; and, lastly, the 
shape and colour of the eggs of each, nhich are 
evidently unlike. If all these circumstances — and 1 
fould enumerate a great many more — be not sufficient 
to designate this as a distinct species, by w hat criterion, 

I would ask, are we to discriminate between a variety 
ind an original species, or to assure oui'selves, that the 
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"reat horned owl is not, in fact, a bastard ^oose, or the 
cmrrion crow a mere variety of the humming'-bird ^ 
These mistakes have been occasioned by several 
causes. Principally by the changes of colour to ndiich 
the birds are subject, and the distance of Europeans 
from the country they inhabit. Catesby, it is true, 
while here, described and fig-ured the Baltimore, and 
perhaps was the first who published figfures of either 
species ; but he entirely omitted saying- any thing- of 
the female, and, instead of the male and female of the 
present species, as he thought, he has only figured the 
male in two of his dilFerent dresses; and succeeding 
compilers have followed and repeated the same error. 
Another cause may be assigned, viz. the extreme shy- 
ness of the female orchard oriole. This bird has 
hitherto escaped the notice of European naturalists, 
or has been mistaken for another species, or perhaps 
for a young bird of the first season, which it almost 
exactly resembles. In none of the numerous works on 
ornithology has it ever before appeared in its proper 
character; though the male has been known to Euro- 
peans for more than a century, and has usually been 
figured in one of his dresses as male, and in another as 
female; these varying according to the fluctuating 
opinions of different writers. It is amusing to see how 
gentlemen have groped in the dark in pairing these 
two species of orioles, of which the following examples 
may be given. 


Buffou’s and Latham's Bal- 
timore oriole. 

Spurious Baltimore of ditto. 


I 


Pennant’s Baltimore oriole. 
Spurious oriole of ditto. 
Catesby’s Baltimore oriole. 


Spurious Baltimore of ditto 


■{ 


Mak — Male Baltimore. 

Female — Male orchard oriole. 
Male — Female Baltimore. 
Female — Male orchard oriole. . 
Male — Male Baltimore. 

Female — Young male Baltimore. 
Male — Male orchard oriole. 
Female — Ditto ditto. 

3/a/e— Male Baltimore. 

Female — Not mentioned. 

Male — Male orchard oriole. 
Femak — IHtto ditto. 
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Amongf all these authors Catesby is doubtless the 
most inexcusable, having lived for several years in 
America, where he had an opportunity of being more 
correct : yet, when it is considered, that the female of 
this bird is so much shyer than the male, that it is seldom 
seen ; and that, while the males are flying around and 
bewailing an approach to their nest, the females keep 
aloof, watching every movement of the enemy in rest- 
less but silent anxiety; it is less to be wondered at, 1 
say, that two birds of the same kind, but different in 
plumage, making their appearance together at such 
times, should be taken for male and female of the same 
nest, without doubt or examination, as, from that strong 
sympathy for each other’s distress which prevails so 
universally among them at this season, it is difficult 
sometimes to distinguish between the sufferer and the 
sympathizing neighbour. 

The female of the orchard oriole is six inches and a 
half in length, and eleven inches in extent, the colour 
above is a yellow olive, inclining to a brownish tint on 
the back ; the wings are dusky brown, lesser wing- 
tjoverts tipt with yellowish white, greater coverts and 
secondaries exteriorly edged with the same, primaries 
slightly so; tail, rounded at the extremity, the two 
exterior feathers three quarters of an inch shorter than 
the middle ones ; whole lower parts, j^ellow ; bill and 
legs, light blue; the former bent a little, very sharp 
pointed, and black towards the extremity ; iris of the 
eye, hazel ; pupil, black. The young male of the first 
season corresponds nearly with the above description. 
But in the succeeding spring he makes his appearance 
with a large patch of black marking the front, lores, 
and throat. In this stage, too, the black sometimes 
makes its appearance on the two middle feathers of the 
tail ; and slight stains of reddish are seen commencing 
on the sides and belly. The rest of the plumage as in 
the female : this continuing nearly the same, on the 
same bird, during the remainder of the season. At the 
same time, other individuals are found, which are at 
least birds of the third summer. These are mottled 
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with black and olive on the upper parts of the hack, 
and with reddish bay and yellow on the belly, sides, 
and vent, scattered in the most irregular manner, not 
alike in any two individuals ; and, jrenerally, the two 
middle feathers of the tail are black, and the others 
centred with the same colour. When this bird is 
approaching- to its perfect plumage, the black spreads 
over the whole head, neck, upper part of tlie back, 
breast, wing-s, and tail ; the reddish bay, or brijght 
chestnut occupying- the lower part of the breast, the 
belly, vent, rump, tail-coverts, and three lower rows 
of the lesser wing-coverts. The black on the head is 
deep and velvety ; that of the wings inclining to brown ; 
the greater wing-coverts are tipt with white. In the 
same orchard, and at the same time, males in each of 
these states of plumage may be found, united to their 
respective plain-coloured mates. I may add, that Mr 
Charles W. Peale, proprietor of the museum in Phila- 
delphia, who, as a practical naturalist, stands deser- 
vedly hrst in the first rank of American connoisseurs j 
and M^ho has done more for the promotion of that 
sublime science than all our speculative theorists to- 
gether, has expressed to me his perfect conviction of 
the changes which these birds pass through ; having 
himself examined them both in spring and towiirds the 
latter part of summer, and having at the present time 
in his possession thirty or forty individuals of this 
species, in almost every gradation of change. 

In all these, the manners, mode of building, food, 
and notes are, generally speaking, the same, differing 
no more than those of any other individuals belonging 
to one common species. The female appears always 
nearly the same. 

I have said that these birds construct their nests 
very differently from the Baltimores. They are so 
particularly fond of frequenting orchards, that scarcely 
one orchard in summer is without them. They usually 
suspend their nest from the twigs of the apple tree ; 
and often from the extremities of the outward branches. 
It is formed exteriorly of a particular species of long. 
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touofh, and flexible g^rass, knit, or sewed through and 
through in a thousand directions, as if actually done 
with a needle. An old lady of my acquaintance, to 
whom I was one day shewing this curious fabrication, 
after admiring' its texture for some time, asked me, in 
a tone between joke and earnest, whether 1 did not 
think it possible to learn these birds to darn stockings ? 
This nest is hemispherical, three inches deep by four in 
breadth ; the concavity scarcely two inches deep by two 
in diameter. I had the curiosily to detach one of tlie 
hbres, or stalks of dried grass, from the nest, and found 
it to measure thirteen inches in length, and in that 
distance was thirty-four times hooked through and 
returned, winding round and round the nest ! The 
inside is usually composed of the light downy appen- 
d.<ges attached to the seeds of the Platmms occidentalisy 
or button-wood, n hich form a very s<dt and (commo- 
dious bed. Here and there the outward work is 
extended to an adjoining twig, round whitdi it is 
strongly twdsted, to give more stability to the w hole, 
and prevent it from being overset by the wind. 

When they choose the long pendent branches of the 
w eeping willow' to build in, as they frequcmtly do, the 
nest, tliough formed of the sam(‘ materials, is made 
much deeper, and of slighter texture. The circumfe- 
rence is marked out by a number of these jjcnsile 
tw igs that descend on each side like ribs, su}»porting 
the whole ; their tlnck foliage, at the same time, com- 
pletely concealing the nest from vi(‘W. The depth in 
this case is increased to four or live inches, and the 
whole is made much slighter. These long pendent 
braiKches, being sometimes twelve and even lifteen feet 
in length, have a large sweep in the wind, and render 
tlie tirst of these precautions necessary, to prevent the 
eggs or young from being thrown out ; and the close 
shelter alfonled by the remarkable thicckness of the 
foliage is, no doubt, the cause of the latter. Tw o of 
these nests, such as I have here described, are now 
lying before me, and exhibit not only art in the con- 
struction, but judgment in adapting their fabrication 
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SO judiciously to their particular situations. If the 
actions of birds proceeded, as some would have us 
believe, from the mere impulses of that things called 
instinct^ individuals of the same species would uniformly 
build their nest in the same manner, wherever they 
might haj^pen to fix it; but it is evident from those 
just mentioned, and a thousand such circumstances, 
that they reason d priori, from cause to consequence ; 
providently managing with a constant eye to future 
necessity and convenience. 

The eggs are usually four, of a very pale bluish tint, 
with a few small specks of brown, ana spots of dark 
purple. 

The orchard oriole, though partly a dependant on the 
industry of the farmer, is no sneaking pilferer, but an 
open, and truly beneficent friend. To all those count- 
less multitudes of destructive bugs and caterpillars that 
infest the fruit trees in spring and summer, preying on 
the leaves, blossoms, and embryo of the fruit, he is a 
deadly enemy ; devouring them wherever he can find 
them, and destroying, on an average, some hundreds of 
them every day, without offering the slightest injury to 
the fruit, however much it may stand in his way. I 
have witnessed instances where the entrance to his nest 
was more than half closed up by a cluster of apples, 
which he could have easily demolished in half a minute; 
but, as if holding the property of his patron sacred, or, 
considering it as a natural bulwark to his own, he slid 
out and in with the greatest gentleness and caution. 1 
am not sufficiently conversant in entomology to par- 
ticularize the different species of insects on which he 
feeds, but I have good reason for believing that they 
are almost altogether such as commit the greatest depre- 
dations on the fruits of the orchard ; and, as he visits 
us at a time when his services are of the greatest value, 
and, like a faithful guardian, takes up his station where 
the enemy is most to be expected, he ought to be held 
in respectful esteem, and protected by every considerate 
husbandman. Nor is the gaiety of his song one of his 
least recommendations. Being an exceedingly active. 
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iprigfhtly, and restless bird, he is on the ground — on 
the trees — flying and carolling in his hurried manner, 
in almost one and the same instant. His notes are shrill 
and lively, but uttered with such rapidity, and seeming 
confusion, that the ear is unable to follow them dis- 
tinctly. Between these, he has a single note, M'hich is 
agreeable and interesting. Wherever he is protected, 
he shews his confidence and gratitude by his numbers 
and familiarity. In the botanic gardens of ray worthy 
and scientific friends, the Messrs Bartrams of Kirigsess, 
which present an epitome of almost every thing that is 
rare, useful, and beautiful in the vegetable kingdom of 
this western continent, and where the murderous gun 
scarce ever intrudes, the orchard oriole revels without 
restraint through thickets of aromatic flowers and 
blossoms, and, heedless of the busy gardener that labours 
below, hangs his nest, in perfect security, on the branches 
over his head. 

The female sits fourteen days ; the young remain in 
the nest ten days afterwards, before they venture 
abroad, which is generally about the middle of June. 
Nests of this species, with eggs, are sometimes found so 
late as the ‘iOth of July, which must either belong to 
birds that have lost their first nest, or, it is probable, 
that many of them raise two brood of young in the 
same season, though I am not positive of the fact. 

The orchard orioles arrive in Pennsylvania rather 
later than the Baltimores, commonly about the first 
week in May, and extend as far as the province of 
Maine. They are also more numerous towards the 
mountains than the latter species. In traversing the 
country near the Blue ridge, in the month of August, 
I have seen at least five of this species for one of the 
Baltimore. Early in September, they take their de- 
parture for the south ; their term of residence here 
being little more than four months. Previous to their 
departure, the young birds become gregarious, and fre- 
quent the rich extensive meadfws of the Schuylkill, 
below Philadelphia, in flocks of from thirty to forty, or 
upwards. They are easily raised from the nest, and 
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soon become a^eeable domestics. One jvhich I reared 
and kept througfh the winter, whistled with ^reat 
clearness and vivacity at two months old. It had an 
odd manner of moving- its head and neck slowly and 
reg-ularly, and in various directions, when intent on 
observing- any thing-, without stirring- its body. This 
motion was as slow and regular as that of a snake. 
When at night a candle was brought into the room, it 
became restless, and evidently dissatisfied, fluttering 
about the cage, as if seeking to get out ; but, when the 
cage was placed on the same table with the candh‘, it 
seemed extremely well pleased, fed and drank, drest, 
shook, and arranged its plumage, sat as close to the 
light as possible, and sometimes chanted a few broken, 
irregular notes in that situation, as I sat writing or 
reading beside it. I also kept a young female of the 
same nest, during the greater part of winter, but could 
nc>t observe, in that time, any change in its plumage. 


SUBGF.NUS III. — XANTUORNUS. 

. 52 . ICTERUS rnJENICEUSjT^WiH STURNUS PREDATORIUSyWl'Ll. 

RED-WINGED STARLING. 

WILSON, PLATE XXX. FIG. I. — MALE. — FIG. II, FEMALE. 

Tins notorious and celebrated Goni thief, the long 
reputed plunderer and pest of our honest and laborious 
farmers, now presents himself before us, with his female 
copartner in iniquity, to receive the character due for 
their very active and distinguished services. In inves- 
tigating the nature of these, T shall endeavour to render 
strict historical justice to this noted pair ; adhering to 
the honest injunctions of the poet, 

Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. 

Let the reader divest himself equally of prejudice, and 

2 
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we shall be at no loss to ascertain accurately tlieir trin; 
character. 

The red-wing’ed starlings, though frenerally inioriifiory 
ill the States north of Maryland, are found durin<r 
winter in immense flocks, sometimes associated with 
the ])urpIo grakles, and often by themselves, alon»’ the 
whol<‘ lower parts of Virjrinia, both Carolinas, Geor<,da, 
and Louisiana, particularly near the sea coast, and in 
the vicinity of lar^ra rice and corn fields. In the 
months of January and February, while passing throiioh 
tlie former of tliese (countries, 1 was frequently enter- 
tained w ith the aerial evolutions of these ^weut bodies 
of starlinos. Sometimes they appeared driving about 
like an enormous black cloud carried before the 
u'ind, varying its shape every moment. Sometimes 
suddenly rising from the fields around me nith a noise? 
like thiinder ; v\ hile the glittering of innumerable wings 
of tlH‘ brightest vermilion amid the black cloud they 
formed, produced on these occasions a very striking 
and splendid efi'ect Then descending like a torrent, 
and coi'cring the l>ranch(‘s of some detached grove, or 
clump of trees, the whole congregated multitude (com- 
menced one g(‘neral concert or chorusy that I have 
plainly distinguislied at the distance of more than two 
miles; and, iviien listened to at the intermediate space 
of about a quarter of a mile, with a slight breeze of 
wind to sv\ ell and soften the flow of its (?adenc(‘s, was 
to me grand, and even sublime. The whole si'asou of 
winter, fliat, with most birds, is past in struggling to 
sustain life in silent nudancholy, is, with the red-wings, 
one continued carnival. The profuse gleanings of the 
old rice, corn, and buckwheat fields, supply them with 
abundant food, at once ready and nutritious; and the 
intermediate time is spent either in aerial manoeuvres, 
or in grand vocal perform an c<?s, as if solicitous to 
supply the absem^e of all the tuneful summer tribes, 
and to clioer the d(*jected face of nature n ith their 
whole combined powers of harmony. 

About the 20th of March, or earlier, if the season he 
open, they begin to enter Pennsylvania in niimerons, 
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though small parties. These migrating flocks are 
usually observed from daybreak to eight or nine in the 
morning, pa^ng to the north, chattering to each other 
as they along; and, in spite of all our antipathy, 
thc^r well known notes and appearance, after the long 
and dreary solitude of winter, inspire cheerful and 
pleasing ideas of returning spring, warmth, and verdure. 
Selecting their old haunts, every meadow is soon en- 
livened by their presence. They continue in small 
parties to frequent the low borders of creeks, swamps, 
and ponds, till about the middle of April, when they 
separate in pairs to breed ; and, about the last week in 
April or first in May, begin to construct their nest. ' 
The place chosen for this is generally within the pre- 
cincts of a marsh or swamp, meadow, or other like 
watery situation, — the spot, usually a thicket of alder 
bushes, at the height of six or seven feet from the 
ground ; sometimes in a detached bush, in a meadow of 
high grass ; often in a tussock of rushes or coarse rank 
grass; and not unfrequently on the ground: in all of 
which situations, 1 have repeatedly found them. When 
in a bush, they are generally composed outM ardly of wet 
rushes, picked from the swamp, and long tough grass in 
large quantity, and well lined with very fine bent. The 
rushes, forming the exterior, are generally extended to 
several of the adjoining twigs, round which they are 
repeatedly and securely twisted ; a precaution abso- 
lutely necessary for its preservation, on account of the 
flexible nature of the bushes in which it is placed. The 
same caution is observed when a tussock is chosen, by 
fastening the tops together, and intertwining the mate- 
rials of which the nest is formed with the stalks of 
rushes around. When placed on the ground, less care 
and fewer materials being necessary, the nest is much 
simpler and slighter than before. The female lays five 
eggs, of a very pale light blue, marked with faint tinges 
of light purple and long straggling lines and dashes 
of black. It is not uncommon to find several nests in 
the same thicket, within a few feet of each other. 

During the time the female is sitting, and, still more 
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particularly after the young are hatched, the male, like 
most other birds that build in low situations, exhibits 
the most violent symptoms of apprehension and alarm on 
the approach of any person to its near neighbourhood. 
Like the lapwing of Europe, he flies to meet the in- 
truder, hovers at a short height over-head, uttering 
loud notes of distress; and, while in this situation, 
displays to great advantage the rich glowing scarlet of 
his wings, heightened by the jetty black of his general 
plumage. As the danger increases, his cries become 
more shrill and incessant, and his motions rapid and 
restless ; the whole meadow is alarmed, and a collected 
crowd of his fellows hover around, and mingle their 
notes of alarm and agitation with his. When the young 
are taken away, or destroyed, he continues for sevenu 
days near the place, restless and dejected, and generally 
recommen(;es building soon after, in the same meadow. 
Towards the beginning or middle of August, the young 
birds begin to fly in flocks, and at that age nearly 
resemble the flnnale, with the exception of some r(‘ddjsh 
or orange, that marks the shoulders of the males, Jind 
which increases in space and brilliancy as winttn* 
approaches. It has been frequently remark(‘d, that, at 
this time, the young birds chiefly associate by them- 
selves, there being sometimes not more than two or 
three old males observed in a flock of many thousands. 
These, from the superior blackness and rich red of their 
plumage, are very conspicuous. 

Befon^ the beginning of September, these flocks have 
become numerous and formidable ; and the ycwing ears 
of maize, or Indian corn, being then in their soft, 
succulent, milky state, present a temptation that cannot 
be resisted. Iteinforced by numerous and daily flocks 
from all parts of the interior, they pour down on the 
low countries in prodigious multitudes. Here they are 
seen, like vast clouds, wheeling and driving over the 
meadows and devoted corn fields, darkening the air 
with their numbers. Then commences the work of 
destruction on the corn, the husks of which, though 
composed of numerous envelopements of closely wrapt 
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cavos, are soon completely or partially torn off ; Mobile 
“rom all quarters myriads continue to pour down like a 
empest, blackening half an acre at a time ; and, if not 
listurbed, repeat their depredations till little remains 
Hit tlie cob and the shrivelled skins of the g-rain ; what 
ittle is left of the tender ear, beings exposed to the rains 
,nd weather, is generally much injured. All the attacks 
aid havoc made at this time among them with the 
fun, and by the hawks, — several species of which are 
heir constant attendants, — has little effect on the 
emainder. When the hawks make a sweep among 

hem, tliey suddenly open on all sides, but rarely in 
ime to disappoint them of their victims ; and, though 
epeatedly fired at, with mortal effect, they only remove 
rom one field to iin adjoining one, or to .another 
uarter of the same miclosure. From dawn to nearly 
unset, this open and daring devastation is ciirried on, 
luder the eye of the proprietor ; and a farmer, who has 
ny consid (Table extent of corn, would re(|uire half-a- 
lozen men at h'ast, with guns, to guard it ; and even 

hen, all their vigilance and ai^tivity would not prevent 
good tithe of it from becoming the prey of the bla(*k- 
irds. The Indians, n ho usually plant their corn in 
lie general field, keep the whole young- boys of the 
illage all day patrolling round and among it; and each 
eing furnished with bow and arrows, with which they 
re very expert, they generally contrive to destroy great 
limbers of them. 

It must, however, be observed, that rhis s(;ene of 
illage is principally carried on in the low couiitri(‘s, 
ot far from the sea-coast, or near the extensive flats 
:iat border our large rivers; and is also chiefly con- 
ned to the months of August and Si'ptember. After 
;iis period, the corn having accpiired its hard shelly 
3at, and the seeds of the reeds or wild oats, with a pro- 
isionof other plants, that abound along the river shores, 
eing noiv ripe, and in great abundaiuo, tiny present 
new and more extensive field for these marauding 
lultitudes. The reeds also supply them u ith conve- 
ient roosting places, being often in almost unapproach- 
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able morasses ; and thither they repair every evening 
from all quarters of the country. In some places, how- 
ever, when the reeds become dry, advantage is taken 
of this circumstance, to destroy these birds, by a party 
secretly approaching the place, under cover of a dark 
night, s(‘tting lire to the reeds in several places at once, 
wliich, being soon enveloped in one general llame, the 
uproar among the bla<hbirds becomes universal ; and, 
by the light of the conllagration, they are shot down in 
vast numbers while hovering and screaming over the 
place. Sonndirnes straw is used for the same purpose, 
b(‘ing previously strewed near the reeds and alder 
bushes, where they are known to roost, which being 
instantly set on tire, the consternation and havoc is 
prodigious ; and the party return by day to ]>iek up 
the slaughtered game. About the tirst of November, 
they begin to move off' towards the south ; though, 
near the sea coast, in the states of New Jersey and 
Delaware, they continue long after that period. 

Such ar(^ tlie general manners and character of the 
red- winged starlit»g; but there remain some fa(‘ts to be 
mentioned, no less authentic, and well deserving the 
consideration of its enemies, more especially, of those 
whose detestation of this species, would stop at nothing 
short of total extirpation. 

It has been already stated, that they arrive in Penn- 
sylvania late in March. Their general food at this 
season, as well as during the early part of summer, 
(for the crows and purple grakles are the jwincipal 
pests in planting time,) consists of grub-worms, cater- 
pillars, and various other larva*, the silent, but deadly 
enemies of all vegetation, and w hose secret and insidious 
attacks are more to be dreaded by the Imsbandman than 
the combined forces of the whole feathered tribes 
together. For these vermin, the starlings search w ith 
great diligence ; in the ground, at the roots of plants, 
in orchards, and meadows, as well as among buds, 
leaves, and blossoms ; and, from their known voracity, 
the multitudes of these insects which they destroy 
must be immense. Let me illustrate this by a short 
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computation : If we suppose each bird, on an averag’e, 
to devour fifty of these larvae in a day, (a very moderate 
allowance,) a single pair, in four months, the usual time 
such food is sought after, will consume upwards of 
twelve thousand. It is believed, that not less than a 
million pair of these birds are distributed over the whole 
extent of the United States in summer; whose food, 
being nearly the same, would swell the amount of 
vermin destroyed to twelve thousand millions. But 
the number of young birds may be fairly estimated at 
double that of their parents ; and, as these are con- 
stantly fed on larvae for at least three weeks, making 
only the same allowance for them as for the old ones, 
their share would amount to four thousand two hun- 
dred millions ; making a grand total of sixteen thousand 
two hundred millions of noxious insects destroyed in 
the space of four months by this single species ! The 
combined ravages of such a hideous host of vermin 
would be sufficient to spread famine and desolation 
over a wide extent of the richest and best cultivated 
country on earth. All this, it may be said, is mere sup- 
position. It is, however, supposition founded on known 
and acknowledged facts. I have never dissected any 
of these birds in spring without receiving the most 
striking and satisfactory proofs of these facts ; and 
though, ill a matter of this kind, it is impossible to 
ascertain precisely the amount of the benefits derived 
by agriculture from this, and many other species of our 
birds, yet, in the present case, I cannot resist the belief, 
that the services of this species, in spring, are far more 
important and beneficial than the value of all that por- 
tion of corn which a careful and active farmer permits 
himself to lose by it. 

The great range of country frequented by this bird 
extends from Mexico, on the south, to Labrador. Our 
late enterprizing travellers across the continent to the 
Pacific Ocean, observed it numerous in several of the 
valleys at a great distance up the Missouri. When 
taken alive, or reared from the nest, it soon becomes 
familiar, sings frequently, bristling out its feathers. 
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iomething in the manner of the cow hunting-. These 
lotes, thougfh not remarkably various, are very peculiar. 
The most common one resembles the syllables conk- 
l[uer-ree ; others, the shrill sounds produced by filing- 
i saw : some are more guttural ; and others remark- 
ibly clear. The usual note of both male and female is 
i single chuck. Instances have been produced where 
hey have been taught to articulate several words dis- 
tinctly ; and, contrary to what is observed of many 
jirds, the male loses little of the brilliancy of his 
)lumage by confinement. 

A very remarkable trait of this bird is, the great dif- 
'erence of size between the male and female ; the 
ormer being nearly two inches longer than the latter, 
md of proportionate magnitude. They are known by 
various names in the different States of the Union; 
such as the swamp blackbird^ marsh blackbirdy red^ 
winged blackbird^ corn, or maize thief, starling, &c. 
Many of them have been carried from this to different 
parts of Europe ; and Edwards relates, that one of them, 
w hich had, no doubt, escaped from a cage, was shot in 
the neighbourhood of London ; and, on being opened, 
its stomach was found to be filled with grub- worms, 
caterpillars, and beetles ; whicdi Biiffon seems to wonder 
at, as, “ in their own country,’’ he observes, “ they feed 
exclusively ou grain and maize.” 

Hitherto this species has been generally classed by 
naturalists with the orioles. By a careful comparison, 
however, of its bill with those of that tribe, tlie simi- 
larity is by no means sufficient to justify this arrange- 
ment ; and its manners are altogether different. I can 
find no genus to which it makes so near an approach, 
both in the structure of the bill and in food, flight, and 
manners, as those of the stare ; with which, following 
my judicious friend Mr Bartrara, I have accordingly 
placed it. To the European, the perusal of the fore- 
going pages will be sumcient to satisfy him of their 
similarity of manner. For the satisfaction of those 
who are unacquainted with the common starling of 
Europe, I shall select a few sketches of its character, 
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from tho latest and most accurate publication 1 have 
seen from that quarter.* Speakin<r of the stare, or 
starling, this writer observes, “ In the winter season, 
these birds fly in vast flocks, and may be known at a 
oreat distance by their wdiirling* mode of flight, which 
ButFoii compares to a sort of vortex, in Avbich the 
collective body performs an uniform circular revolution, 
and, at the same time, confinnes to make a progressive 
advance. The evening is the time when the stares 
assemble in the greatest numbers, and betake themselves 
to the f(‘ns and marshes, where they roost among the 
reeds ; they chatter mnch in the (n ening and morning*, 
both when they assemble and disperse. 8o attached 
are they to society, that they not only join those of 
their own species, but also birds of a difterent kind ; 
and are fre(piently seen in company with redwings, 
(a species of thrush,) fieldfares, and even with crows, 
jackdaws, and pigeons. Their principal food consists 
of worms, snails, and caterpillars ; they likewise eat 
various kinds of grain, seeds, and berries.” , He adds, 
that, “ in a confined state, they ar«^ very docih', and 
may easily be taught to repeat short j>hrases, or whistle 
tunes with great exactness.” 

The r(*d-winged starling is nine in(;hes long, and 
fourte(‘n inches in extent; the general colour is a 
glossy black, with the exception of tho whole lesser 
wing-coverts, the first, or lower row of which is of 
a reddish (•ream colour, the rest a rich and splendid 
scarlet ; logs and bill, glossy brownish black ; irides, 
hazel ; bill, cylindrical above, compressed at the sides, 
straight, running considerably up the forehead, n here 
it is prominent, rounding and flattish towards the tip, 
though sharj)-point(*d ; tongue, nearly as long as tho 
bill, tapering and lacerated at the end ; tail, rounded, 
the two middle feathers also somewliat shorter than 
those immediately adjoining. 

The female is seven inches and a quarter in length, 
and twelve inches in extent; chin, a pale reddish 


* Bewick’s British BirdSf part i, p. 119, Newcastle, 1809. 
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cream ; from the nostril over the eye, and from the 
lower mandible, run two stripes of the same, speckled 
with black ; from the posterior an^le of the eye back- 
wards, a streak of brownish black covers the anricnlars ; 
throat, and whole lower parts, thickly streaked with 
l>lack and white, the latter inclining to cream on the 
breast ; whole plumage above, black, each feather 
bordered with pale brown, white, or bay, j^iving- the 
bii'd a very mottled appearance ; lesser coverts, the 
siune ; bill and leg's as in the male. 

The 3M)nng' birds at lirst greatly resemble the female; 
bnt bav<* the plumage more broadly skirted with bronm. 
The red early shews itself on the lesser wing-coverts 
of the males, at first pale, inclining to orange, and 
}>artiallv disposed. The brown continues to skirt the 
black plumage for a year or two, so that it is rare to 
find an old male altogether destitute of some remains 
of it; but the red is generally complete in breadth and 
brilliancy by the succeeding sj)ring. The females arc 
entirely destitute of that ornament. 

I’he flesh of these birds is but little esteemed, being, 
in general, bhn^k, dry, and tough. Strings of them 
are, however, frequently seen exposed for sale in our 
markets. 


S U no F. N U S IV. K21 liEIilZOl /) ES. 

.'j4. icterus rECOBISy TFMM EMM<1UZA VECOHlSj wiL«;ox. 

cow BUNTINO.* 

WILSOX, I'LATE XVIII. FIG. I. MALF. — FIG. II. FEMALE. 

Tueue is one striking peculiarity in the works of 
the great Creator, which becomes more amazing the 

* The American cuckoo (^cuculus Carolmcnsis) is by many 
pcojile called the cow bird, from the sound of its notes resembling 
the words cow, cow. This bird huihls its own nest very artlessly 
in a cedar, or an apple-tree, an<l lays four greenish blue eggs, which 
it hatches, and rears its j'ourig with great tenderness. 
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more we reflect on it ; namely, that he has formed no 
species of animals so minute, or obscure, that are not 
invested with certain powers and peculisirities, both of 
outward conformation, and internal faculties, exactly 
suited to their pursuits, sufficient to distinguish them 
from all others ; and forming* for them a character 
solely and exclusively their own. This is particularly 
so among* the feathered race. If there be any case 
where these characteristic features are not evident, it 
is owing to our want of observation ; to our little 
intercourse with that particular tribe ; or to that con- 
tempt for inferior animals, and all their habitudes, 
which is but too general, and which bespeaks a morose, 
unfeeling, and unreflecting mind. These peculiarities 
are often surprising, alwajrs instructive where under- 
stood, and, (as in the subject of our present chapter,) 
at least amusing, and worthy of being farther investi- 
gated. 

The most remarkable trait in the character of this 
species is, the unaccountable practice it has of dropping 
its eggs into the nests of other birds, instead of building 
and hatching for itself ; and thus entirely abandoning 
its progeny to the care and mercy of strangers. More 
than two thousand years ago, it was well known, in 
those countries where the bird inhabits, that the cuckoo 
of Europe {cuculus canoims) never built herself a nest, 
but dropt her eggs in the nests of other birds ; but, 
among the thousands of different species that spread 
over that and other parts of the globe, no other instance 
of the same uniform habit has been found to exist, until 
discovered in the bird now before us. Of the reality of 
the former there is no doubt; it is known to every 
schoolboy in Britain ; of the truth of the latter I can 
myself speak with confidence, from personal observation, 
and from the testimony of gentlemen, unknown to 
each other, residing in different and distant parts of 
the United States. The circumstances by which I 
became first acquainted with this peculiar habit of the 
bird are as follows : — 

I had, in numerous instances, found in the nests of 
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three or four particular species of birds, one eg-g^, much 
larger, and differently marked from those beside it ; I 
had remarked, that these odd-looking eggs were all of 
the same colour, and marked nearly in the same man- 
ner, in whatever nest they lay ; though frequently the 
eggs beside them were of a quite different tint ; and I 
had also been told, in a vague way, that the cow bird 
laid in other birds’ nests. At length I detected the 
female of this very bird in the nest of the red-eyed 
flycatcher, whi(;h nest is very small, and very singularly 
con8tru(*ted ; suspecting her purpose, I cautiously with- 
drew without disturbing her; and had the satisfaction 
to find, on my return, that the egg which she had just 
dropt corresponded as nearly as eggs of the same species 
usually do, in its size, tint, and markings, to those for- 
merly taken notice of’. Since that time, I have found 
the young cow bunting, in many instances, in the nests 
of one or other of these small birds ; I have seen these 
last followed by the young cow bird calling out cla- 
morously for food, and often engiiged in feeding it; 
and I have now, in a cage before me, a very fine one, 
which, six months ago, 1 took from the nest of the 
Maryland yellow-throat. I claim, however, no merit 
for a discovery not originally my own, these singular 
habits having long been known to people of observation 
resident in the country, whose information, in this case, 
has preceded that of all our school philosophers and 
closet naturalists, to whom the matter has till now 
been totally unknown. 

About the 25th of March, or early in April, the cow- 
pen bird makes his first appearance in Pennsylvania 
from the south, sometimes in company with the red- 
winged blackbird, more frequently in detached parties, 
resting early in the morniiig, an hour at a time, on the 
tops of trees near streams of water, appearing solitary, 
silent, and fatigued. They continue to be occasionally 
seen, in small solitary parties, particularly along creeks 
and banks of rivers, so late as the middle of June ; after 
which we see no more of them until about the begin- 
ning or middle of October, when they reappear in much 
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larger flocks, generally accompanied by numbers of 
the redwings ; between whom and the present species 
there is a considerable similarity of manners, dialect, 
and personal resemblance. In these aerial voyages, 
like other experienced navigators, they take advantage 
of the direction of the wind; and always set out with 
a favourable gale. My venerable and observing friend, 
Mr Bartrarn, writes me, on the 13th of October, as 
follows: — “ The day before yesterday, at the height 
of the northeast storm, prodigious numbers of the 
cow-pen birds came by us, in several flights of some 
thousands in a flock ; many of them settled on trees in 
the garden to rest themselves ; and then resumed their 
voyage southward. There were a few of their cousins, 
the redwings, with them. We shot three, a male and 
two females.” 

From the early period at which these birds pass in 
the spring, it is highly probable that their migrations 
extend very far north. Those which pass in the months 
of March and April can have no opportunity of deposi- 
ting their eggs here, there being not more than one or 
two of our small birds which build so early. Those 
that pass in May and June Jire frequently observed 
loitering singly about solitary thickets, reconnoitring, 
no doubt, for proper nurses, to whose care they may 
commit the hatching of their eggs, and the rearing of 
their helpless orphans. Among the birds selected for 
this duty are the following, all of which are described 
in this work : — the bluebird, which builds in a hollow 
tree ; the chipping sparrow, in a cedar bush ; the 
golden-crowned thrush, on the ground, in the shape of 
an oven ; the red-eyed flycatcher, a neat pensile nest, 
hung by the two upper edges on a small sapling, or 
drooping branch; the yellow-bird, in the fork of an 
iilder ; the Maryland yellow-throat, on the ground, at 
the roots of brier bushes ; the white-eyed flycatcher, a 
pensile nest on the bending of a smilax vine ; and the 
small blue-gray flycatcher, also a pensile nest, fastened 
to the slender twigs of a tree, sometimes at the height 
of lifty or sixty feet from the ground. There are, no 
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doubt, others to whom the same charge is committed ; 
but all these I have myself met with acting in that 
capacity. 

Among these, the yellow-throat and the red-eyed 
flycatcher appear to be j)articular favourites ; and the 
kindness and aflectionate attention which these two 
little birds seem to pay to their nurslings, fully justify 
the ])artiality of the parents. 

It is well known to those who have paid attention 
to the manners of birds, that, after their nest is fully 
fliiisbed, a day or two generally elapses before the 
tV'inale begins to lay. This delay is in most cases 
necessary to give firmness to the yet damp materials, 
and allow tlnon time to dry. In this state it is some- 
times met with, and laid in by the cow' bunting; the 
result of which 1 have invariably found to be the 
desertion of the nest by its rightful owner, and the 
consequent loss of the egg thus dropt in it by the 
intruder. But when the owner herself has begun to 
lay, and there are one or more eggs in the nest before 
the cow bunting deposits hers, the attachment of the 
proj)ri«*tor is se(aired, and remains unshaken until in- 
cubation is fully performed, and the little stranger is 
abh^ to j)rovid(* for itself. 

The well known practice of the young cuckoo of 
Ihirope ill turning out all the eggs and young which it 
feels around it, almost as soon as it is hatched, has been 
detailed in a v(‘ry satisfactory and amusing manner, by 
the amiable Dr Jenner,* who has since risen to immortal 
celebrity, in a much nobler pursuit; and to whose 
genius and humanity the whole human race are under 
everlasting obligations. In our cow bunting, though 
no such habit has been observed, yet still there is some- 
thing mysterious in the disappearance of the nurse’s ow n 
eggs soon after the foundling is hatched, w hich happens 
regularly before all the rest. From tw elve to fourteen 
days is the usual time of incubation with our small 
birds ; but, although I cannot exactly lix the precise period 


See Philoiojihkal Transactions for 1788, Part 11. 
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requisite for the egg* of the cow bunting, I think I can 
say almost positively, that it is a day or two less than 
the shortest of the above mentioned spaces. In this 
singular circumstance we see a striking provision of 
the Deity ; for, did this egg require a day or two more, 
instead of so much less, than those among which it has 
been dropt, the young it contained would in every 
instance inevitably perish ; and thus in a few years 
the whole species must become extinct. On the 
first appearance of the young cow bunting, the parent 
being frequently obliged to leave the nest to provide 
sustenance for the foundling, the business of incubation 
is thus necessarily interrupted; the disposition to con- 
tinue it abates ; nature has now given a new direction 
to the zeal of the parent, and the remaining eggs, 
within a day or two at most, generally disappear. In 
some instances, indeed, they have been found on the 
ground near, or below, the nest ; but this is rarely the 
case. 

I have never known more than one egg of the cow 
bunting dropt in the same nest. This egg is some- 
what larger than that of the bluebird, thickly sprinkled 
with grains of pale brown on a dirty white ground. It 
is of a size proportionable to that of the bird. 

So extraordinary and unaccountable is this habit, 
that I have sometimes thought it might not be general 
among the whole of this species in every situation ; 
that the extreme heat of our summers, though suitable 
enough for their young, might be too much for the 
comfortable residence of the parents ; that, therefore, 
in their way to the north, through our climate, they 
were induced to secure suitable places for their progeny ,* 
and that in the regions where they more generally pass 
the summer, they might perhaps build nests for them- 
selves, and rear their own young, like every other 
species around them. On the other hand, when I 
consider that many of them tarry here so late as the 
middle of June, dropping their eggs, from time to time, 
into every convenient receptacle ; that in the States of 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and Penn- 
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sylvania, they uniformly retain the same habits ; and, 
in short, that in all these places I have never yet seen 
or heard of their nest ; reasoning from these facts, I 
think I may safely conclude, that they never build one, 
and that, in those remote northern regions, their manners 
are the same as we find them here. 

What reason nature may have for this extraordinary 
deviation from her general practice, is, I confess, alto- 
gether beyond my comprehension. There is nothing 
singular to bo observed in the anatomical structure of 
the bird that would seem to prevent, or render it 
incapable of, incubation. The extreme heat of our 
climate is probably one reason why, in the months of 
July and August, they are rarely to be seen here. Yet 
we have many other migratory birds that regularly pass 
through Pennsylvania to the north, leaving a few 
residents behind them ; who, without exception, build 
their own nests and rear their own young. This part 
of the country also abounds with suitable food, such 
as they usually subsist on. Many conjectures, indeed, 
might be formed as to the probable cause ; but all of 
them, that have occurred to me, are unsatisfactory and 
inconsistent. Future, and more numerous observations, 
made with care, particularly in those countries where 
they most usually pass the summer, may throw more 
light on this matter ; till then we can only rest satisfied 
with the reality of the fact. 

This species winters regularly in the lower parts of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia ; I have also 
met with them near Williamsburg, and in several other 
parts of Virginia. In January, 1809, I observed strings 
of them for sale in the market of Charleston, South 
Carolina. They often frequent corn and rice fields, in 
company with their cousins, as Mr Bartram calls them, 
the red-winged blackbirds; but are more commonly 
found accompanying the cattle, feeding on the seeds, 
worms, &c. which they pick up amongst the fodder and 
fromjthe excrements of the cattle, which they scratch 
up for this purpose. Hence they have pretty generally 
obtained the name of cow^ptn birds, cow birds, or cow 
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blackbirds. By the naturalists of Europe they have 
hitherto been classed with the finches ; thoug'h inij)ro- 
perly, as they have no family resemblance to that tribe 
sufficient to justify that arrang'ement. If we are to be 
directed by the conformation of their bill, nostrils,'* 
tongue, and claws, we cannot hesitate a moment in 
classing them with the red-wiii»red blackbirds, oriolm 
phceniceus ; not, however, as orioles^ but 'ers biaitingSy 
or some new intermediate <»^enus ; the notes or dialect 
of the cow bunting' and those of the redwing's, as well 
as some other peculiarities of voice and g’esticulation, 
being' strikingly similar. 

Respecting' this extraordinary bird, I have received 
communications from various quarters, all (Jorroborative 
of the foregfoino^ particulars. Among' these is a letter 
from Dr Potter of Baltimore, which, as it contains 
some new and interesting^ facts, and several amusing' 
incidents, illustrative of the character of the bird, 1 
shall with pleasure lay before the reader, apologizing^ 
to the obliging writer for a few unimportant omissions 
which have been anticipated in the preceding pages. 

I regret exceedingly that professional avocations 
have put it out of my power to have replied earlier to 
^our favour of the H)th of September; and although I 
diall not HOW' reflect all the light you desire, a faithful 
vanscript from niernoranda, noted at the moment of 
)bservation, may not be altogether uninteresting. 

“ The fringilla. jyecoris is generally knowui in Mar}^- 
and by the name of the cow blackbird ; and none but 
he naturalist view it as a distinct species. It «appears 
ibout the last of March, or first week in April, though 
ometimes a little earlier wdien the spring is unusually 
orw^ard. It is less punctual in its appearance than 
nany other of our migratory birds. 

“ It commonly remains Muth us till about the last of 
October; though unusually cold w^eather sometimes 
)anishes it much earlier. It, however, sometim<*s 
lappens that a few of them remain with us all winter, 

.--j_ 1 ... . 1 
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when straitened for sustenance by snow or hard frost. 
It is remarkable that in some years I have not been 
able to discover one of them during the months of July 
and August; when they have suddenly appeared in 
September in great numbers. I have noticed this fact 
always immediately after a series of very hot weather, 
and then only. The general opinion is, that they then 
retire to the deep recesses of the shady forest ; but, if 
this had been the fact, 1 should probably have dis- 
covered them in my rambles in every part of the woods. 

1 think it more likely that they migrate farther north, 
till they find a temperature more congenial to their 
feelings, or find a richer repast in following the cattle 
in a better pasture. * 

In autumn, we often find them congregated with 
the marsh blackbirds, committing their common depre- 
dations upon the ears of the Indian corn ; and at other 
seasons, the similarity of their pursuits in feeding 
introduces them into the same company. I could never 
observe that they would keep the company of any 
other bird. 

“ The cow-pen finch differs, moreover, in another 
respect, from all the birds with which I am acquainted. 
After an observance of many years, I could never dis- 
cover any thing like pairing^ or a mutual attachment 
between the sexes. Even in the season of love, when 

* It may not be improper to remark here, that the appearance 
of this bird in spring is sometimes looked for with anxiety by the 
farmers. If the horned cattle happen to be diseased in spring, they 
ascribe it to worms, and consider the pursuit of the birds as an 
unei-ring indication of the necessity of medicine. Although this 
hypothesis of the worms infesting the cattle so as to produce much 
disease is problematical, their superabundance at this season cannot 
be denietl. The larvae of several species are deposited in the 
vegetables when green, and the cattle are fed on them as fodder 
in winter. This furnishes the principal inducement for tlie bird 
to follow the cattle in spring, when the aperient effects of the 
green grasses evacuates great numbers of worms. At this season 
the pecoris often stuffs its crop with them till it can contain no 
more. There are several species, but the most numerous is a small 
white one, similar to, if not the same as, the ascaris of the human 
species. ” 
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other birds are separated into pairs, and occupied in 
the endearing office of providing a receptacle for their 
offspring, the fringillye are seen feeding in odd as Avell 
as even numbers, from one to twenty, and discovering 
no more disposition towards perpetuating their species 
than birds of any other species at other seasons, 
excepting a promiscuous concubinage, which pervades 
the whole tribe. When the female separates from the 
company, her departure is not noticed ; no gallant 
partner accompanies her, nor manifests any solicitude 
in her absence ; nor is her return greeted by that 
gratiilatory tenderness that so eminently characterizes 
the males of other birds. The male proffers the same 
civilities to any female indiscriminately, and they are 
reciprocated accordingly, without exciting either resent- 
ment or jealousy in any of the party. This want of 
sexual attachment is not inconsistent with the general 
economy of this singular bird ; for, as they are neither 
their own architect, nor nurse of their own young, the 
degree of attachment that governs others would be 
siiperlluous. 

That the friiigilla never builds a nest for itself, you 
may assert without the hazard of a refutation. I once 
offered a premium for the nest, and the negroes in the 
neighbourhood brought me a variety of nests; but they 
were always traced to some other bird. The time of 
depositing their eggs is from the middle of April to 
the last of May, or nearly so ; corresponding with the 
season of laying observed by the small birds on whose 
property it encroaches. It never deposits but one egg 
ill the same nest, and this is generally after the rightful 
tenant begins to deposit hers, but never, I believe, after 
she has commenced the process of incubation. It is 
impossible to say how many they lay in a season, 
unless they could be watched when conlined in an 
aviary. 

“ By a minute attention to a number of these birds 
when they feed in a particular held in the laying 
season, the deportment of the female, when the time 
of laying draws near, becomes particularly interesting. 
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She deserts her associates, assumes a drooping*, sickly 
aspecjt, and perches upon some eminence where she can 
reconnoitre the operations of other birds in the process 
of nidification. If a discovery suitable to her purpose 
cannot be made from her stand, she becomes more rest- 
less, and is seen flitting from tree to tree till a place of 
deposit can be found. 1 once had an opportunity of 
witnessing a scene of this sort, which I cannot forbear 
to relate. Seeing a female prying into a bunch of 
bushes in search of a nest, I determined to see the 
result, if practicable ; and, knowing how easily they are 
disconcerted by the near approach of man, I mounted 
my horse, and proceeded slowly, sometimes seeing and 
sometimes losing sight of her, till 1 had travelled 
nearly two miles along the margin of a creek. She 
entered every thick place, prying with the strictest 
scrutiny into places where the small birds usually build, 
and at last darted suddenly into a thick copse of alders 
and briers, where slie remained five or six minutes, 
when she returned, soaring above the underwood, and 
returned to the company she had left feeding in the 
field. Upon entering the covert, I found the nest of a 
yellow-throat, with an egg of each. Knowing the 
precise time of deposit, I noted the spot and date, with 
a view of determining a question of importance, the 
time required to hatch the egg of the cow bird, which 
1 supposed to commence from the time of the yellow- 
throat’s laying the last egg. A few days after, the 
nest was removed, I knew not how, and I was disap- 
pointed. In the progress of the cow bird along the 
creek’s side, she entered the thick boughs of a small 
cedar, and returned several times before she could 
prevail on herself to quit the place j and, upon exami- 
nation, I found a sparrow sitting on its nest, on which 
she no doubt would have stolen in the absence of the 
owner. It is, I believe, certain, that the cow-pen linch 
never makes a forcible entry upon the premises, by 
attacking other birds, and ejecting them from their 
rightful tenements, although they are all, perhaps, 
inferior in strength, except the bluebird, which, 
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although of a mild as well as affectionate disposition, 
makes a vigorous resistance when assaulted. Like 
most other tyrants and thieves, they are cowardly, 
and accomplish by stealth what they cannot obtain by 
force. 

“ The deportment of the yellow-throat on this occa- 
sion is not to be omitted. She returned while I waited 
near the spot, and darted into her nest, but returned 
immediately, and perched upon a bough near the place, 
remained a minute or two, and entered it again, 
returned, and disappeared. In ten minutes she returned 
with the male. They chattered with great agitation 
for half an hour, seeming to participate in the affront, 
and then left the place, I believe all the birds thus 
intruded on manifest more or less concern at finding 
the egg of a stranger in their own nests. Among 
these, the sparrow is particularly punctilious ; for she 
sometimes chirps her complaints for a day or two, and 
often deserts the premises altogether, even after she 
has deposited one or more eggs. The followinj^ anec- 
dote will shew not only that the cow-pen finch insinuates 
herself slyly into the nests of other birds, but that even 
the most pacific of them will resent the insult: A 
bluebird had built for three successive seasons in the 
cavity of a mulberry tree near my dwelling. One day, 
when the nest was nearly finished, 1 discovered a female 
cow bird perched upon a fence stake near it, with her 
eyes apparently fixed upon the spot, while the builder 
was busy in adjusting her nest. The moment she left 
it, the intruder darted into it, and, in five minutes, 
returned, and sailed off to her companions with seeming 
delight, which she expressed by her gestures and notes. 
The bluebird soon returned, and entered the nest, 
but instantaneously fluttered back with much apparent 
hesitation, and perched upon the highest branch of the 
tree, uttering a rapidly repeated note of complaint and 
resentment, which soon brought the male, who recipro- 
cated her feelings by every demonstration of the most 
vindicative resentment. They entered the nest together, 
and returned several times, uttering their uninterrupted 
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complaints for ten or fifteen minutes. The male then 
darted away to the neighbouring trees, as if in quest 
of the offender, and fell upon a cat-bird, which he 
chastised severely, and then returned to an innocent 
sparrow that was chanting its ditty in a peach tree. 
Notwithstanding the affront was so passionately re- 
sented, I found the bluebird had laid an egg the next 
day. Perhaps a tenant less attached to a favourite 
spot would have acted more fastidiously, by deserting 
the premises altogether. In this instance, also, 1 
determined to wat(^h the occurrences that were to 
follow, but, on one of my morning visits, I found the 
common enemy of the eggs and young of all the small 
birds had despoiled the nest, — a coluber was found 
coiled in the hollow, and the eggs sucked. 

“ Agreeably to my observation, all the young birds 
destined to cherish the young cow bird are of a mild 
and affectionate disposition ; and it is not less remark- 
able, that they are all smaller than the intruder ; the 
bluebird is the only one nearly as large. This is a 
good natured mild creature, although it makes a vigo- 
rous defence when assaulted. The yellow-throat, the 
sparrow, the goldfinch, the indigo-bird, and the blue- 
bird, are the only birds in whose nests I have found the 
eggs or the young of the cow-pen finch, though doubt- 
less there are some others. 

“ What becomes of the eggs or young of the pro- 
prietor? This is the most interesting question that 
appertains to this subject. There must be some special 
law of nature which determines tliat the young of the 
proprietors are never to be found tenants in common 
with the youngs cow bird. I shall offer the result of 
my own experience on this point, and leave it to you 
and others, better versed in the mysteries of nature 
than I am, to draw your own conclusions. Whatever 
theory may be adopted, the facts must remain the same. 
Having discovered a sparrow’s nest with five eggs, 
four and one, and the sparrow sitting, I watched the 
nest daily. The egg of the cow bird occupied the 
centre, and those of the sparrow were pushed a little 
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up the sides of the nest. Five days after the discovery, 
I perceived the shell of the finch’s eg-j^ broken, and the 
next the bird was hatched. The sparrow returned 
while I was near the nest, with her mouth full of food, 
vnth which she fed the youngf cow bird, with every 
possible mark of affection, and discovered the usual 
concern at my approach. On the succeeding day only 
two of the sparrow’s eggs remained, and the next day 
there were none. I sought in vain for them on the 
ground, and in every direction. 

Having found the eggs of the cow bird in the nest 
of a yellow-throat, I repeated my observations. The 
process of incubation had commenced, and, on the 
seventh day from the discovery, I found a young cow 
bird that had been hatched during my absence of 
twenty-four hours, all the eggs of the proprietor re- 
maining. I had notan opportunity of visiting the nest 
for three days, and, on my return, there was only one 
egg remaining, and that rotten. The yellow-throat 
attended the young interloper with the same apparent 
care and affwition as if it had been its own offsjwing. 

“ The next j^ear my first discovery was in a blue- 
bird’s nest, built in a hollow stump. The nest con- 
tained six eggs, and the process of incubation was going 
on. Three or four days after my first visit, I found a 
young (row bird, and three eggs remaining. 1 took the 
e^rgs out ; two contained young birds, apparently come 
to th(dr full time, and the oth(*r was rotten. I found 
one of the other eggs on the ground at the foot of the 
stump, differing in no respect from those in the nest, 
no signs of life being discoverable in either. 

“ Soon after this, I found a goldfinch’s nest with one 
egg of each only, and I attended it carefully till the 
usual complement of the owner were laid. Being 
obliged to leave home, I could not ascertain precisely 
when the process of incubation commenced ; but from 
my reckoning, I think the egg of the cow bird must 
have been hatched in nine or ten days from the com- 
mencement of incubation. On my return, I found the 
young cow bird occupying nearly the whole nest, and 
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the foster -iMottier as attentive to it as she could have 
been to her own. I ought to acknowledge here, 
that, in none of these instances, could I ascertain ex- 
actly the time required to hatch the cow bird’s eggs ; 
and that of course none of them are decisive ; but is it 
not strange that the egg of the intruder should be so 
uniformly the first hatched? The idea of the egg 
being larger, and thendbre from its own gravity finding 
the centre of the nest, is not sufficient to (‘xplaiii 
the phenomenon; for in this situation the otlnvr eggs 
would be proportionably elevated at the sides, and 
therefore receive as much or more warmth from the 
body of tbe incumbent than the other.* This principle 
n'ould scarcely apply to the eggs of the bluebird, for 
they are nearly of the same size ; if there be any dif- 
ference, it would be in favour of the eggs of the builder 
of the nest. How do the eggs get out of the nest? 
Is it by the size and nestling of the young cow bird ? 
This cannot always be the case ; because, in the instance 
of the bluebird’s nest in the hollow stump, the cavity 
was a foot d(»ep, the nest at the bottom, and the ascent 
perpendicular; nevertheless, tlie t'ggs were removed, 
although filled with young ones; moreover, a young 
cow-pen finch is as helpless as any other young bird, 
and so far from having the power of ej(*cting others 
from the nest, or even the eggs, that they are sometimes 
found on the ground under the nest, especially when 
the nest happens to lie very small. I Avill not assert 
that the eggs of the builder of the nest are never 
hatched ; but I can assert, that 1 liave never Ix^en able 
to find one instance to prove the affirmative. If all 
the eggs of both birds were to be hatched, in some cases 
the nest would not hold half of them ; for instance, 
those of the sparrow, or yellow-bird. I will not assert, 
that the supposititious egg is brought to perfection in 
less time than those of the bird to which the nest 

♦ The inj^ijenious writer seems not to be aware that almost all 
birds are in the habit, while sitting, of changing the eggs from the 
centre to the circumference, and vice versa, that all of them may 
receive an e(|Lial share of warmth. 
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belongs j but from the facts stated, I am incKned to adopt 
such an opinion. How are the eggs removed after the 
accouchement of the spurious occupant ? By the pro- 
prietor of the nest unquestionably ; for this is consis- 
tent with the rest of her economy. After the power of 
hatching them is taken away by her attention to the 
young stranger, the eggs would be only an encumbrance, 
and therefore instinct prompts her to remove them. I 
might add, that I have sometimes found the eggs of the 
sparrow, in which were unmatured young ones, lying 
near the nest containing a cow bird, ana therefore I 
cannot resist this conclusion. Would the foster parent 
feed two species of young at the same time ? I believe 
not. I have never seen an instance of any bird feeding 
the young of another, unless immediately after losing 
her own. I should think the sooty-looking stranger 
would scarcely interest a mother while the cries of her 
own offspring, always intelligible, were to be heard. 
Should such a competition ever take place, 1 judge the 
stranger would be the sufferer, and probably the species 
soon become extinct. Why the lex natures conservatrix 
should decide in favour of the surreptitious progeny is 
not for me to determine. 

“ As to the vocal powers of this bird, I believe its 
pretensions are very humble, none of its notes deserving 
the epithet musical. The sort of simple cackling com- 
plaint it utters at being disturbed, constitutes also the 
expression of its pleasure at finding its companions, 
varying only in a more rapidly repeated monotony. 
The deportment of the male during his promiscuous 
intercourse with the other sex, resembles much that of 
a pigeon in the same situation. He uses nearly the 
same gestures ; and by attentively listening, you will 
hear a low, guttural sort of muttering, which is the 
most agreeable of his notes, and not unlike the cooing 
of a pigeon. 

“ This, sir, is the amount of my information on this 
subject; and is no more than a transcript from my 
notes made several years ago. For ten years past, 
since 1 have lived in this city, many of the impressions of 
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nature have been effaced, and artificial ideas have occu- 
pied their places. The pleasure I formerly received in 
viewing and examining the objects of nature, are, how- 
ever, not entirely forgotten ; and those which remain, 
if they can interest you, are entirely at your service. 
With the sincerest wishes for the success of your useful 
and arduous undertaking, — I am, dear sir, yours, very 
respectfully, Nathaniel Potter.” 

To the above very interesting detail, I shall add the 
following recent fact, which fell under mv own observa- 
tion, and conclude my account of this singular species. 

In the month of July last, I took from the nest of the 
Maryland yellow-throat, which was built among the dry 
leaves at the root of a brier bush, a young male cow 
bunting, which tilled and occupied the whole nest. I 
had pre viously watched the motions of the foster parents 
for more than an hour, in order to ascertain whether 
any more of their young were lurking about or not ; 
and was fully satisfied that there w^ere none. They had, 
in all probability, perished in the manner before men- 
tioned. I took this bird home w ith me, and placed it 
in the same cage with a red-bird (loxia cardinalis^^ 
who, at first, and for several minutes after, examined it 
closely, and seemingly with great <;uriosity. It soon 
became clamorous for food, and, from that moment, the 
red-bird seemed to adopt it as his own, feeding it with 
all the assiduity and tenderness of the most affectionate 
nurse. When he found that the grasshopper which he 
had brought it w^as too large for it to swallow, he took 
the insect from it, broke it in small portions, chewed 
them a little to soften them, and, w ith all the gentleness 
and delicacy imaginable, put them separately into its 
mouth. He often spent several minutes in looking 
at and examining it all over, and in picking oft‘ any 
particles of dirt that he observed on its plumage. In 
teaching and encouraging it to learn to eat of itself, he 
often reminded me of the lines of Goldsmith, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to fav' rite food,'* and led the way. 
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This COW bird is now six months old, is in complete 
pluraagfe, and repays the aftectionate services of his 
foster parent with a frequent display of all the musical 
talents with which nature has g^ifted him. Tliese, it 
must be confessed, are far from being ravishing; yet, 
for their singularity, are w'orthy of notice. He spreads 
his wings, swells his body into a globular form, bristling 
every feather in the manner of a turkey cock, and, 
with great seeming difficulty, utters a few low, splutter- 
ing notes, as if proceeding from his belly; always, on 
these occasions, strutting in front of the spectator with 
great consequential affectation. 

To see the red-bird, who is himself so excellent a 
performer, silently listening to all this guttural splutter, 
reminds me of the great Handel contemplating a wretched 
catgut scraper. Perhaps, however, these may be meant 
for the notes of iove and gratitude^ whicdi are sw(*eter to 
the ear, and dearer to the heart, than all the artificial 
solos or concertos on this side heaven. 

The length of this species is seven inches, breadth 
eleven indies ; the head and neck is of a very deep silky 
drab ; the upper part of the breast a dark changeable 
violet ; the rest of the bird is black, wdth a (considerable 
gloss of green when exjiosed to a good light ; the form 
of the bill is evidently that of an cmheriza; the tail is 
slightly forked ; legs and claws, glossy black, strong and 
muscular; iris of the eye, dark hazel, ('atcsby says of 
this bird, “ it is all over of a brown colour, and some- 
thing lighter below;” a description that applies only 
to the female, and has been repeated, in nearly the same 
words, by almost all succeeding ornithologists. The 
young male birds are at first altopidher bron n, and, for 
a month, or more, are naked of heathers round the eye 
and mouth ; the breast is also spotted like that of a 
thrush, with light drab and darker streaks. In about 
two months after they leave the nest, the black com- 
mences at the shoulders of the wings, and gradually 
increases along each side, as the young feathers come 
out, until the bird appears mottled on the back and 
breast with deep black, and light drab. At three 
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months, the colours of the plumag-e are complete, and, 
except in moulting, they are subject to no periodical 
change. 


65 . JCTKRUS AV.nirENNISf BONAPARTE. 

EMBEniZA OliYZjrORA, WILSON. — RICE BUNTING. 
WILSON, PLATE XII. FIG. 1. MALE, IN SPRING *. FIG. II. FEMALE. 

This is the hohlinli of the eastern and northern states, 
^ and the rice, and reed-hird of Pennsylvania and the 
southern states. Though small in size, he is not so in 
consequence ; his coming is hailed by the sportsman 
with pleasure ; n hile the careful planter looks upon 
him as a devouring scourge, and worse than a ])laguc 
of locusts. Tliree good qualities, however, entitle him 
to our notice, particularly as these three are rarely 
found in the same individual, — his plumage is beau- 
tiful, his song highly musical, and his tlesh excellent I 
might also add, that the immense range of his migrations, 
and the havoc he commits, are not the least interesting 
parts of his history. 

The winter residence of this species I suppose to be 
from Mexico to the mouth of the Amazon, from whence, 
in hosts innumerable, he regularly issues every spring; 
perhaps to both hemispheres, extending bis migrations 
northerly, as far as the Illinois, and the shores of the 
St Lawrence, (k)uld the fact be asc(‘rtained, which 
has been asserted by some writers, that the emigration 
of these birds n as altogether unknown in this part of 
the continent, previous to the introduction of rice 
plantations, it would certainly be interesting. Yet, 
why should these migrations reach at least a thousand 
miles beyond those places where rice is now planted ; 
iind this, not in occasional excursions, but regularly to 
breed, and rear their young, where rice never was, 
and, probably, never will be cultivated ? Their so 
recent arrival on this part of the continent, I believe to 
to be altogether imaginary, because, though there were 
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not a single grain of rice cultivated within the United 
States, the country produces an exuberance of food, of 
which they are no less fond. Insects of various kinds, 
grubs. May-flies, and caterpillars, the young ears of 
Indian corn, and the seed of the wild oats, or, as it is 
called in Pennsylvania, reeds (the zizania aquatica of 
Linnaeus,) which grows in prodigious abundance along 
the marshy shores of our large rivers, furnisli, not only 
them, but millions of rail, with a delicious subsistence 
for several weeks. I do not doubt, however, that the 
introduction of rice, but more particularly the progress 
of agriculture, in this part of America, has greatly , 
increased their numbers, by multiplying their sources 
of subsistence fifty fold within the same extent of 
country. 

In the month of April, or very early in May, the 
rice bunting, male and female, arrive within the southern 
boundaries of the United States ; and are seen around 
the town of Savannah, in Georgia, about the 4th of 
May, sometimes in separate parties of males and females, 
but more generally promiscuously. They remain there 
but a short time; and, about the 12th of May, make 
their appearance in the lower parts of Pennsylvania, as 
they did at Savannah. While here, the males are ex- 
tremely gay and full of song; frequenting rneadow^s, 
newly ploughed fields, sides of creeks, rivers, and w’atery 
plac.es, feeding on May-flies and caterpillars, of which 
they destroy great quantities. In their passage, how- 
ever, through Virginia, at this season, they do great 
damage to the early wheat and barle}'^, while in its milky 
state. About the 20tli of May, they disappear, on thcdr 
way to the north. Nearly at the same time, they 
arrive in the State of New York, spread over the whole 
New England States as far as the river St Lawrence, 
from lake Ontario to the sea ; in all of which places, 
north of Pennsylvania, they remain during the summer, 
building, and rearing their young. The nest is fixed 
in the ground, generally in a field of grass ; the outside 
is composed of dry leaves and coarse grass, the inside 
is lined with fine stalks of the same, laid in considerable 
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quantity. The female lays five eggs, of a bluish white, 
marked with numerous irregular spots of blackish 
brown. The song of the male, ^ hile the female is 
sitting, is singular, and very agreeable. Mounting and 
hovering on wing, at a small height above the field, he 
chants out such a jingling medley of short variable 
notes, uttered with such seeming confusion and rapi- 
dity, and continued for a considerable time, that it 
appears as if half a dozen birds of different kinds were 
all singing together. Some idea may be formed of this 
song by striking the high keys of a piano-forte at 
random, singly, and quickly, making as many sudden 
contrasts of high and low notes as possible. Many of 
the tones are, in themselves, charming; but they suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly that the ear can hardly 
separate them. Nevertheless the general effect is good ; 
and, when ten or twelve are all singing on the same 
tree, the concert is singularly pleasing. I kept one of 
these birds for a long time, to observe its change of 
colour. During the whole of April, May, and June, it 
sang almost continually. In the month of June, the 
colour of the male begins to change, gradually assimi- 
lating to that of the female, and, before the beginning 
of August, it is difficult to distinguish the one from the 
other. At this time, also, the young birds are so much 
like the female, or rather like both parents, and the 
males so different in appearance from what they were 
in spring, that thousands of people in Pennsylvania, 
to this day, persist in believing them to be a different 
species altogether ; while others allow them, indeed, 
to be the same, but confidently assert that they are all 
females — none but females, according to them, return- 
ing in the tall ; what becomes of the males they are 
totally at a loss to conceive. Even Mr Mark Catesby, 
who resided for years in the country they inhabit, and 
who, as he himself informs us, examined by dissectioi 
great numbers of them in the fall, and repeated his 
experiment the succeeding year, lest he should hav< 
been mistaken, declares that he uniformly found then 
to be females. These assertions must appear odd t< 
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the iuhabitants of the eastern States, to whom the change 
of plumage in these birds is familiar, as it passes imme- 
diately" under their eye ; and also to those who, like 
myself, have kept them in cages, and witnessed their 
gradual change of colour. That accurate observer, Mr 
William Bartram, appears, from the following extract, 
to have taken notice of, or at least suspected, this change 
of colour ill these birds, more than forty years ago, 
“ Being in Charleston,” says he, “ in the month of 
June, 1 observed a cage full of rice birds, that is, of the 
yellow or female colour, who were very merry and 
vociferous, having the same vjiriable music with the 
pied or male bird, which I thought extraordinary, and, 
observing it to the gentleman, he assured me that they 
were all of the male kind, taken the preceding spring; 
but had changed their colour, and would be next spring 
of tlie colour of the pied, thus changing colour with 
the seasons of the year. If this is really the case, it 
appears they ar(* both of the same species intermixed, 
spring and fall.” Without, however, implicating the 
veracity of Catesby, who, I have no doubt, believed as 
he wrote, a few words will easily explain why he was 
deceived ; The internal organization of undomesticated 
birds, of all kinds, undergoes a remarkable change every 
spring and summer ; and those who wish to ascertain 
this point by dissection w ill do well to remember, that 
in this bird those parts that characterize the male are, 
in autumn, no larger than the smallest pin’s head, and 
in young birds of the first year can scarcely bo dis- 
covered ; though in spring their magnitude in each is 
at leiist one hundred times greater. To an unacquaint- 
ance with this extraordinary circumstance, I am per- 
suaded, has been owing the mistake of Mr Catesby, 
that the females only return in the fall; for the same 
opinion 1 long entertained myself^ till a more particular 
examination shew^ed me the source of my mistake. 
Since that, I have opened and examined many hundreds 
of these birds, in the months of September and October, 
and, on the w hole, have found about as many males as 
females among them. The latter may be distinguished 





from the former by beings of a rather more shining 
yellow on the breast and belly ; it is the same with the 
young birds of the lirst season. 

During the breeding season, they are dispersed over 
the country ; but, as soon as the young are able to fly, 
they collect together in great multitudes, and pour 
down on the oat tields of New England like a torrent, 
depriving the proprietors of a good tithe of their 
harvest ; but, in return, often supply his table with a 
very delicious dish. From all parts of the north and 
western regions, they direct their course towards the 
south ; and, about the middle of August, revisit Penn- 
sylvaiiia, on their route to winter quarters. For severa] 
days, they seem to coniine themselves to the fields and 
uplands ; but, as soon as the seeds of the reed are ripe 
they resort to the shores of the Delaware and Schiiyikil 
in multitudes ; and these places, during the remaindei 
of their stay, appear to be their grand rendezvous 
The reeds, or wdld oats, furnish them with such abun 
dance of nutritious food, that in a short time the; 
become extremely fat ; and are supposed, by some o 
our epicures, to be equal to the famous ortolans o 
Europe. Their note at this season is a single cAin/ 
and is heard over-head, with little intermission, fror 
morning to night. These are halcyon days for ou 
gunners of all descriptions, and many a lame and rust; 
giui-barrel is put in requisition for the sj)ort. Th 
report of musketry along the reedy shores of th 
Schuylkill and Delaw are is almost incessant, reserablin 
a running fire. The markets of Philadelphia, at thi 
season, exhibit proofs of the prodigious havoc mad 
among these birds ; for almost every stall is ornamerite 
with strings of reed birds. This sport, however, i 
considered inferior to that of rail shooting, w hich ; 
carried on at the same season and places, w ith equj 
slaughter. Of this, as w^ell as of the rail itself, w e sha 
give a particular account in its proper place. 

Whatever apology the people of the eastern an 
southern States may have for the devastation the 
spread among the rice and reed birds, the Peimsy 
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vanians — at least those living in this part of it — have 
little to plead in justification, but the pleasure of 
destruction, or the savoury dish they furnish their 
tables with ; for the oat harvest is generally secured 
before the great body of these birds arrive, the Indian 
corn too ripe and hard, and the reeds seem to engross 
all their attention. But in the States south of Mary- 
land, the harvest of early n^heat and barley in spring, 
and the numerous plantations of rice in fall, suffer 
severely. Early in October, or as soon as the nights 
begin to set in cold, they disappear from Pennsylvania, 
directing their course to the south. At this time they 
swarm among the rice fields ; and appear in the Island 
of Cuba in immense numbers, in search of the same 
delicious grain. About the middle of October, they 
visit the Island of Jamaica in equal numbers, where 
they are (tailed butter birds. They feed on the seed of 
the Guinea grass, and are also in high esteem there for 
the table.* 

Thus it appears, that the regions north of the fortieth 
degree of latitude, are the breeding places of these 
birds ; that their migrations northerly are performed 
from March to May, and their return southerly from 
August to November ; their precise winter quarters, or 
farthest retreat southerly, is not exactly known. 

The rice bunting is seven inches and a half long, and 
eleven and a half in extent; his spring dress is as 
follows; — Upper part of the head, wings, tail, and 
sides of the neck, and whole lower parts, black ; the 
feathers frequently skirted uith brownish yellow, as 
he passes into the colours of the female ; back of 
the head, a cream colour; back, black, seamed with 
brownish yellow ; scapulars, pure white, rump and tail- 
coverts the same ; lower part of the back, bluish 
white ; tail, formed like those of the woodpecker 
genus, and often used in the same manner, being 
thrown in to support it while ascending the stalks of 
the reed ; this habit of throwing in the tail it retains 
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even in the cage ; legs, a brownish flesh colour; hind 
heel, very long ; bill, a bluish horn colour ; eye, hazel. 
In the month of June this plumage gradually changes 
to a brownish yellow, like that of the female, which 
has the back streaked with brownish black; whole 
lower parts, dull yellow ; bill, reddish flesh colour ; legs 
and eyes as in the male. The young birds retain the 
dress of the female until the early part of the succeed- 
ing spring; the plumage of the female undergoes no 
material change of colour. 

GENUS X. — QUISCALUS, Vieill. 

56 . QUISCALUS FKRRUaiNEUS, BONAPARTE. 

GRACULA FERRUGINEAf WILS. 

RUSTY GRAKLE. 

WILSON, PLATE XXI. FIG. III. — ADULT MALE IN SPRING. 

Here is a single species described by one of the 
most judicious naturalists of Great Britain no less than 
five different times! — the greater part of these des- 
criptions is copied by succeeding naturalists, whose 
synonymes it is unnecessary to repeat : so great is the 
uncertainty in judging, from a mere examination of 
their dried or stuffed skins, of the particular tribes of 
birds, many of which, for several years, are constantly 
varying in the colours of their plumage, and, at different 
seasons, or different ages, assuming new and very dif- 
ferent appearances. Even the size is by no means a 
safe criterion, the difference in this respect between 
the male and female of the same species (as in the one 
now before us) being sometimes very considerable. 

This bird arrives in Pennsylvania, from the north 
early in October; associates with the redwings, and, 
cow-pen buntings, frequents corn fields, and places 
where grasshoppers are plenty ; but Indian corn, at 
that season, seems to be its principal food. It is a very 
silent bird, having only now and then a single note, or 
chuck. We see them occasionally until about the 
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middle of November, when they move off to the south. 
On the 12th of January I overtook great numbers of 
these birds in the woods near Petersburgh, Virginia, 
and continued to see occasional parties of them almost 
every day as I advanced southerly, particularly in 
South Carolina, around the rice plantations, where 
they were numerous, feeding about the hog pens, and 
wherever Indian corn was to be procured. They also 
extend to a considerable distance westward. On the 
5th of March, being on the banks of the Ohio, a few 
miles below the mouth of the Kentucky river, in the 
midst of a heavy snow storm, a flock of these birds 
alighted near the door of the cabin where 1 had taken 
shelter, several of which I shot, and found their 
stomachs, as usual, crammed with Indian corn. Early 
in April they pass hastily through Pennsylvania, on 
their return to the north to breed. 

From the accounts of persons w ho have resided near 
Hudson’s Bay, it appears that these birds arri ve there 
in the beginning of June, as soon as the ground is 
thawed sufficiently for them to procure their food, 
which is said to be worms and maggots ; sing with a 
flue note till the time of incubation, when they have 
only a chucking noise, till the young take their flight ; 
at which time they resume their song. They build 
their nests in trees, about eight feet from the ground, 
forming them with moss and gi’ass, and lay five eggs of a 
dark colour, spotted with black. It is added, they gather 
in great flocks, and retire southerly in September.* 

The male of this species, wdien in perfect plumage, 
is nine inches in length, and fourteen in extent; at a 
small distance appears wholly black ; but on a near ex- 
amination is of a glossy dark green ; the irides of the 
eye are silvery, as in those of the purple grakle ; the 
bill is black, nearly of the same form with that of the 
last mentioned species ; the lower mandible a little 
rounded, with the edges turned inward, and the upper 
one furnished with a sharp bony process on the inside. 


* Arctic Zoology^ p. 259. 
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exactly like that of the purple species. The tongue is 
slender, and lacerated at the tip ; legs and feet, black 
and strong; the hind claw* the largest; the tail is 
slightly rounded. This is the colour of the male when 
of full age ; but three-fourths of these birds which we 
meet with, have the whole plumage of the breast, head, 
neck, and back, tinctured with brown; every feather 
being skirted with ferruginous; over the eye is a light 
line of pale brown, below that one of black passing 
through the eye. This brownness gradually goes olF 
towards spring, for almost all those I shot in the 
southern states w'ere but slightly marked with ferru- 
ginous. The female is nearly an inch shorter ; head, 
neck, and breast, almost wholly brown; a light line 
over the eye ; lores, black ; belly and rump, ash ; upper 
and under tail-coverts, skirted with brown; wings, 
black, edged with rust colour; tail, black, glossed witli 
green ; legs, feet, and bill, as in the male. 

These birds might easily be domesticated. Several 
that I had winged and kept for some time, became in 
a few days quite familiar, seeming to be very easily 
reconciled to contineraent. 


o7. QUrsCALUS FKRHICOLORyM'E.l'Lh* — GRACULA QUISCALJ, WILS. 

PURPLE GRAKLE. 

WILSON, PLATE XXI. FIG. IV. — MALE. 

Tnis noted depredator is well known to every care- 
ful firmer of the northern and middle states. About tln^ 
tiOth of March the purple grakles visit Pennsylvania 
from the south, lly in loose flocks, frequent swamps 
and meadows, and follow in the furrows after tin? 
plough ; their food at this season consisting of worms, 
grubs, and caterpillars, of which they destroy prodi- 
gious numbers, as if to recompense the husbandman 
beforehand for the havoc they intend to make among 
his crops of Indian corn. Towards evening they retire 
to the nearest cedars and pine trees to roost, making a 
continual chattering as they fly along. On the tallest 
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of these trees they g^enerally build their nests in com- 
pany, about the beg^inninj:^ or middle of April ; some- 
times ten or fifteen nests being* on the same tree. One 
of these nests, taken from a high pine tree, is now 
before me. It measures full five inches in diameter 
within, and four in depth ; is composed outwardly of 
mud, mixed with long stalks and roots of a knotty 
kind of grass, and lined with fine bent and horse hair. 
The eggs are five, of a bluish olive colour, marked with 
large spots and straggling streaks of black and dark 
brown, also with others of a fainter tinge. They rarely 
produce more than one brood in a season. 

The trees where these birds build are often at no 
great distance from the farm house, and overlook the 
plantations. From thence they issue, in all directions, 
and with as much confidence, to make their daily de- 
predations among the surrounding fields, as if the whole 
were intended for their use alone. Their chief atten- 
tion, however, is directed to the Indian corn in all its 
progressive stages. As soon as the infant blade of this 
grain begins to make its appearance above ground, the 
grakles hail the welcome signal with screams of peculiar 
satisfaction, and, without waiting for a formal invita- 
tion from the proprietor, descend on the fields and 
begin to pull up and regale themselves on the seed, 
scattering the green blades around. While thus eagerly 
employed, the vengeance of the gun sometimes over- 
takes them ; but these disasters are soon forgotten, and 
those 

who live to get away, 

Return to steal, another day. 

About the beginning of August, when the young ears 
are in their milky state, they are attacked with redoubled 
eagerness by the grakles and redwings, in formidable 
and combined bodies. They descend like a blackening, 
sweeping tempest on the corn, dig off the external 
covering of twelve or fifteen coats of leaves, as dexte- 
rously as if done by the hand of man, and, having laid 
bare the ear, leave little behind to the farmer but the 
cobs, and shriyellediskins, that contained their favourite 
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fare. I have seen fields of corn of many acres, where 
more than one-half was thus ruined. Indeed the 
farmers in the immediate vicinity of the rivers Deha- 
ware and Schuylkill, generally allow one-fonrth of this 
crop to the blackbirds, amon^ whom our grakle comes 
in for his full share. During these depredations, the 
gun is making great havo(; among their numbers, Avhi(;h 
has no other effect on the survivors than to send them 
to another field, or to another part of the samc^ field. 
This system of plunder and of retaliation continues 
until November, when, towards the middle of that 
month, they begin to sheer off towards the south. The 
lower parts of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia, are the winter residences of these flocks. 
Here numerous bodies, collecting together from all 
quarters of the interior and northern districts, and 
darkening the air with their numbers, som(*tira(‘s form 
one (jongregated multitude of many hundred thousands. 
A few miles from the hanks of the Roanoke, on the 
20th of January, I met with one of those prodigious 
armies of grakles. They rose from the surrounding 
fields with a noise like thunder, and, descending on the 
length of road before me, covered it and the fences 
completely with black, and when they again ros(‘, and, 
after a few evolutions, descended on the skirts of the 
high timbered woods, at that time d(‘stitiite of l(‘aves, 
they produced a most singular and striking’ effect; the 
whole tr(*es for a considerable extent, from the top to 
the lowest branches, seeming as if hung in mourning; 
their notes and screaming the meanwhile resembling 
the distant sound of a great cataract, but in more 
musical cadein;e, swelling and dying away on the ear, 
according to the fluctuation of the breeze. In Kentucky, 
and all along the Mississipj)i, from its juncture with the 
Ohio to the Balize, I found numbers of these birds, so 
that the purple grakle may be considered as a very 
general inhabitant of the territory of the United States. 

Every industrious farmer complains of the mischief 
committed on his corn hy the C7'0W blackbirds, as they 
are usually called ; though, were the same means used, 
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as with pigeons, to take them in clap nets, multitudes 
of them might thus be destroyed ; and the products of 
them in market, in some measure, indemnify him for 
their depredations. But they are most numerous and 
most destructive at a time when the various harvests 
of the husbandman demand all his attention, and all his 
hands to cut, cure, and take in ; and so they escape 
with a few sweeps made among them by some of the 
younger boys with the gun ; and by the gunners from 
the neighbouring towns and villages ; and return from 
their winter quarters, sometimes early in March, to 
renew the like scenes over again. As some consolation, 
however, to the industrious cultivator, 1 (^an assure 
him, that were I placed in his situation, I should hesitate 
whether to consider these birds most as friends or 
enemies, as they are particularly destructive to almost 
all the noxious worms, grubs, and caterpillars, that 
infest his fields, which, were they allowed to multiply 
unmolested, would soon consume nine-tenths of all the 
production of his labour, and desolate the country with 
the miseries of famine! Is not this another striking 
proof that the Deity has created nothing in vain ; and 
that it is the duty of man, the lord of the creation, to 
avail himself of their usefulness, and guard against 
their bad effects as securely as possible, without in- 
dulging in the barbarous and even impious Mush for 
their utter extermination ? 

The purple grakle is twelve inches long and eighteen 
in extent ; on a slight view, seems wholly black, but 
placed near, in a good light, the whole head, neck, and 
breast, appear of a rich glossy steel blue, dark violet, 
and silky green ; the violet prevails most on the head 
and breast, and the green on the hind part of the neck. 
The back, rump, and whole lower parts, the breast 
excepted, reflect a strong coppery gloss ; wing-coverts, 
secondaries, and coverts of the tail, rich light violet, 
in which the red prevails ; the rest of the wings, and 
rounded tail, are black, glossed with steel blue. All 
the above colours are extremely shining, varying as 
dift'erently exposed to the light ; iris of the eye, silvery 5 
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')ill more than an inch long’, strong, and furnished on 
the inside of the upper mandible with a sharp process, 
like the stump of the broken blade of a penknife, in- 
tended to assist the bird in macerating its food ; tongue, 
thin, bifid at the end, and lacerated along the sides. 

The female is rather less, has the upper part of the 
head, neck, and the back, of a dark sooty brown ; chin, 
breast, and belly, dull pale brown, lightest on the 
former ; wings, tail, lower parts of the back and vent, 
black, with a few reflections of dark green ; legs, feet, 
bill, and eyes, as in the male. 

The purple grakle is easily tamed, and sings in con- 
finement. They have also in several instances been 
taught to articulate some few words pretty distinctly. 

A singular attachment frequently takes place between 
this bird and the fish hawk. The nest of this latter 
is of very large dimensions, often from three to four 
feet in breadth, and from four to five feet high ; com- 
posed, externally, of large sticks, or fagots, amon^ the 
interstices of which sometimes three or four pair of 
(!row blackbirds will construct their nests, while the 
hawk is sitting or hatching above. Here each pursues 
the duties of incubation and of rearing their young ; 
living in the greatest harmony, and mutually watching 
and protecting each other’s property from depredators. 


GENUS Xl.^CORruS, Linn^us. 

SUBGENUS I. — COBFUSy BRISS. 

58. COR^irS CORAX. ^HAVE'S. 

WILSON, PLATE LXXV. FIG. III. 

A KNOWLEDGE of this Celebrated bird has been 
handed down to us from the earliest ages; and its 
history is almost coeval with that of man. In the best 
and most ancient of all books, we learn, that at the 
end of forty days, after the great flood had covered the 
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earth, Noah, wishing^ to ascertain whether or no the 
waters had abated, sent forth a raven, wliich did not 
return into the ark.* This is the first notice that is 
taken of this species. Though the raven n as declared 
unclean by the law of Moses, yet we are informed, 
that, when the prophet Elijah provoked the enmity of 
Ahab, by propliesyingf ag^ainst him, and hid himself by 
the brook Cherith, the ravens were ajipointed by 
Heaven to bring* him his daily food, f The colour of 
the raven has given rise to a similitude, in one of the 
most beautiful of eclogues, which has been perpetuated 
in all subsequent ages, and which is not less pleasing 
for being trite or proverbial. The favourite of the 
royal lover of Jerusalem, in the enthusiasm of affection, 
thus describes the object of her adoration, in reply to 
the following question : — 

What is thy beloved more than another h('lovcd, 

O tho)i fairest among women ? 

My beloved is white and ruddy, the chiefcst among 
Ten tliousaud. His head is as the most tine gold, , 

His locks are bush)^, and black as a raven ! | 

The above-mentioned circumstain^es taken into con- 
sideration, one would suppose that the lot of the 
subject of this chapter would have been of a different 
complexion from what history and tradition inform us 
is the fact. But in every country we are told the 
raven is considered an omiiions bird, n hose croakings 
foretell approaching evil ,* and many a crooked hchlam 
lias given interjinitation to these oracles, of a nature to 
infuse terror into a whole community. Heiici^ this ill- 
fated bird, frohi time immemorial, has been the innocent 
subject of vulgar obloquy and detestation. 

Augury, or the art of foretelling future events by the 
flight, cries, or motions of birds, descended from the 
(Jhaldeaiis to the (Ireeks, thence to the Etrurians, and 
from them it was transmitted to the Romans. $ The 

* Genesis, viii, 7. j* 1 Kings, xvii, 5, 6. 

I Song of Solomon, v, 9, 10, 11. 

§ That the science of augury is very ancient, we learn from the 
Jebrew lawgiver, who prohibits it, as well as every other kind of 
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crafty legislators of these celebrated nations, from a 
deep knowledge of human nature, made superstition a 
principal feature of their reli<rions ceremonies, well 
knowing' that it required a more than ordinary policy 
to govern a multitude, ever liable to the fatal iutlueuccs 
of passion ; and who, ndthout some timely restraints, 
would hurst forth like a torrent, whose course is 
marked by wide-spreading desolation. Hence to the 
purposes of polity the raven was made subservient; 
and the Romans having consecrated it to Apollo, as to 
the god of divination, its flight was observed with the 
, greatest solemnity ; and its tones and inflections of 
voice Avere noted witli a precision which intimated a 
belief in its infallible prescience. 

But the ancients have not been the only people 
infolded with this species of superstition ; the moderns, 
even though favoured with the light of Christianity, 
have exhibited as much folly, through the impious 
curiosity of prying into futurity, as the Romans them- 
selves. It is true that modern nations have not insti- 
tuted their sacred collides or sacerdotal , orders, for the 
purposes of divination ; but, in all countries, there have 
(►eeii self-constituted augurs, whose interpretations of 
omens have b(‘en received with religious respect by the 
credulous multitude. Even at this moment, in some 
parts of the w orld, if a raven alight on a village church, 
the whole fraternity is* in an uproar; and Heaven is 
iniportmn^d, in all the ardour of devotion, to avert the 
impending calamity. 

divination. Dout. chap, xviii. The Romans derived their know- 
ledge of augury chiefly from the Tuscans or Etrurians, who prac- 
tised it in the earliest times. This art was known in Italy before 
the time of Romulus, since that prince did not commence the 
building of Rome till he had taken the auguries. The successors 
of Romulus, from a conviction of the usefulness of the scieinte, and 
at the same time not to render it contemptible by bet'oming too 
familiar, employed the most skilful augurs from Etruria to intro- 
duce the practice of it into their religious ceremonies. And, by a 
deerree of the senate, some of the youth of the best families in 
Rome wore annually sent into Tuscany to be instructed in this art. 
— Vide Ciceron. de Divin . ; also Calmetand the Abbe Banicr. 
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The poets have taken advantag*e of this weakness of 
human nature ; and, in their hands, the raven is a fit 
instrument of terror. Shakespeare puts the following' 
malediction into the mouth of his Caliban : — 

As wicked dew, as e’er ray mother brush’d, 

Witli raven’s feather, from unwholesome fen, 

Drop on you both ! * 

The ferocious wife of Macbeth, on being; advised of 
the approach of Duncan, whose death she had conspired, 
thus exclaims : — 

The raven himself is hoarse, • 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements ! f 

The Moor of Venice says, — 

It comes o’er my memory. 

As doth the raven o’er the infected house. 

Boding to all. ^ 

The last quotation alludes to the supposed habit of 
this bird’s flyino- over those houses which contain the 
sick, whose dissolution is at hand, and thereby an- 
nounced. Thus Marlowe, in the Jew of Malta, as cited 
by Malone : — 

The sad presaging raven tolls 

The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak ; 

And, in the shadow of the silent night, 

J ^Doth shake contagion from her sable wing. 

Ip the province of philosophy to dispel these 
^hich bewilder the mind, by pointing- out the 
simple tri^ths which nature has been at no pains to 
conceal, but which the folly of mankind has snrouded 
in all the obscurity of mystery. 

The raven is a general inhabitant of the United 
States, hut is more common in the interior. On the 
lakes, and particularly in the neighbourhood of the 

*' Tempest, act i, scene 2, -j* Act i, scene 5* 

t Othello, act i, scene 4. 
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Falls of the Niagara river, they are numerous ; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that where they so abound, the 
common crow (c. cor one) seldom makes its appearance ; 
being intimidated, it is conjectured, by the superior 
size and strength of the former, or by an antipathy 
which the two species manifest towards each other. 
This I had an opportunity of observing myself, in a 
journey during the months of August and September, 
along the lakes Erie and Ontario. The ravens were 
seen every day, prowling about in search of the dead 
fish which the waves are continually casting ashore, 
and wliicjh afford them an abundance of a favourite 
food ; but I did not see or hear a single crow within 
several miles of the lakes, and but very few through 
the whole of the Gennesee country. 

The food of this species is dead animal matter of all 
kinds, not excepting the most putrid carrion, which it 
devours in common with the vultures ; worms, grubs, 
reptiles, and shell fish, the last of which, in the manner 
of the crow, it drops from a considerable height in the 
air on the rocks, in order to break the shells ; it is 
fond of bird’s eggs, and is often observed sneaking 
around the farm house in search of the eggs of the 
domestic poultiy, which it sucks with eagerness ; it is 
likewise charged wdth destroying young ducks and 
chickens, and lambs which have been yeaned in a sickly 
state. The raven, it is said, follows the hunters of deer 
for the purpose of falling heir to the offal ;* and the 
huntsmen are obliged to cover their game, when it is 
left in the w oods, wdth their hunting frocks, to protect 
it from this thievish connoisseur, who, if he have an 
opportunity, will attack the region of the kidneys, and 
mangle the saddle without ceremony. 

Buffon says, that “ the raven plucks out the eyes of 
buffaloes, and then, fixing on the back, it tears off the 
flesh deliberately i and what renders the ferocity more 
detestable, it is not incited by the cravings of hunger, 

* Tliis is tlie case in those parts of the United States where the 
deer are hunted without dogs ; where these are employed, they are 
generally rewarded with the offal. 
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but by the appetite for carnag’e ; for it can subsist on 
fruits, seed of all kinds, and indeed may be considered 
as an omnivorous animal.” This is mere fable, and of 
a piece with many other absurdities of the same roman- 
cing author. 

This species is found almost all over the habitable 
globe. We trace it in the north from Norway to Green- 
land, and hear of it in Kamtsidiatka. It is common 
every where in Russia and Siberia, except within the 
Arctic circle;^ and all through Europe. Kolben 
enumerates the raven among the birds of the Cape of 
Good Hope;-)' De (rrandpre rej)resents it as numerous 
in Bengal, where they are said to be protected for their 
usefulness ; J and the unfortunate La Perouse saw them 
at Baic de Castries, on the east const of Tartary ; like- 
wise at Port des Fnin^'ois, 58° S7' north latitude, and 
139® 50' west longitude; and at Monterey Bay, North 
California, f The English circumnavigators met with 
them at Nootka Sound ; || and at the Sandwich Islands, 
two being seen in the village of Kakooa ; also at 
Owhyhee, and supposed to be adored tlnne, as they were 
called Eatooas. IF Our intrepid American travellers, 
under the command of Lewis and Clark, shortly after 
they embarked on the Columbia riv(?r, saw abundance 
of ravens, which n^ere attracted thither by the immense 
quantity of dead salmon whicdi lined the shores.** 
They are found at all seasons at Hudson’s Bay are 
frequent in Mexico and it is more than probable 
that they inhabit the whole continent of America. 

The raven measures, from the tip of the bill to the 
end of the tail, twenty-six inches, and is four feet in 
extent ; the bill is large and strong, of a shining black, 
notched near the tip, and three inches long ; the ceta- 
ceous feathers which cover the nostrils extend half its 

Latham. f Medley’s Kolben, vol. ii, p. 136. 

I Voy. in the Indian Ocean, p. 148. 

§ Voy. par 1. F. (i. De la Peronse, ii, p. 129. 203. 443. 

II Cook’s last voy. ii, p. 236. Am. ed. 

^ Idem, iii, p. 329. Gass’s Journal, p. 153. 

ff Charlevoix. Kalm. Ilearne’s Journey. fj: Fernandez. 
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letigth ; the eyes are black ; the general colour is a deep 
glossy black, with steel-blue reflections ; the lower parts 
are less glossy ; the tail is rounded, and extends about 
two inches beyond the wings ; the legs are two inches 
and a half in length, and, with the feet, are strong and 
black ; the claws are long. 

This bird is said to attain to a great age ; and its 
plumage to be subject to change from the influence of 
years and of climate. It is found in Iceland and Green- 
land entirely white. 

The raven was the constant attendant of Lewis 
and Clark’s party in their long and toilsome journey. 

' During the winter, at Fort Mandan, they were observed 
in immense numbers, notwithstanding the cold was so 
excessive, that on the 17th December, 1804, the ther- 
mometer stood at 45° below 0. 

Like the crow, this species may be easily domesti- 
cated, and in that state would afford amusement by 
its familiarity, frolics, and sagacity. But such noisy 
and mischievous pets, in common with parrots and 
monkeys, are not held in high estimation in this quarter 
of the globe ; and are generally overlooked for those 
universal favourites, which either gratify the eye by 
the neatness or brilliancy of their plumage, or gladden 
the ear by the simplicity or variety of their song. 


69. CORVUS CORONEj LINNAEUS. — CROW. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXVI. FIG. III. 

This is perhaps the most generally known, and least 
beloved, of all our land birds ; having neither melody 
of song, nor beauty of plumage, nor excellence of flesh, 
nor civility of manners, to recommend him ; on the 
contrary, he is branded as a thief and a plunderer ; a 
kind of black-coated vagabond, who hovers over the 
fields of the industrious, fattening on their labours; 
and, by his voracity, often blasting their expectations. 
Hated as he is by the farmer, watched and persecuted 
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by almost every bearer of a gun, who all triumph in his 
destruction, had not Heaven bestowed on him intelli- 
gence and sagacity far beyond common, there is reason 
to believe, that the whole tribe (in these parts at least) 
would long ago have ceased to exist. 

The crow is a constant attendant on agriculture, and 
a general inhabitant of the cultivated parts of North 
America. In the interior of the forest he is more 
rare, unless during the season of breeding. He is 
particularly attiichcd to low flat corn countries, lying 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, or of large rivers ; and 
more numerous in the northern than southern states, 
where vultures abound, and with whom the crows are 
unable to contend. A strong antipathy, it is also said, 
prevails between the crow and the raven, insomuch, 
that where the latter are numerous, the former rarely 
resides. Many of the first settlers of tln^ Gennesee 
country have informed me, that, for a long time, ravens 
were numerous with them, but no crows ; and even 
now the latter are seldom observed in that country. 
In travelling from Nashville to Natchez, a distance of 
four hundred and seventy miles, I saw few or no croM s, 
but ravens frequently, and vultures in great numbers. 

The usual breeding time of the crow, in Pennsylvania, 
is in March, April, and May, during which season they 
are dispersed over the woods in pairs, and roost in the 
neighbourhood of the tree they have selected for their 
nest. About the middle of March they begin to build, 
generally choosing a high tree ; though I have also 
known them prefer a middle sized cedar. One of their 
nests, now before me, is formed externally of sticks, 
wet moss, thin bark mixed with mossy earth, and linecl 
Avith large quantities of horse hair, to the amount of 
more than half a pound, some cow hair, and some wool, 
forming a very soft and elastic bed. The eggs are 
four, of a pale green colour, marked with numerous 
specks and blotches of olive. 

During this interesting season, the male is extremely 
watchful, making frequent excursions of half a mile or 
so in circuit, to reconnoitre ; and the instant he observes 
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a person approaching, he gives the alarm, when both 
male and female retire to a distance till the intruder 
has gone past. He also regularly carries food to his 
mate, while she is sitting ; occasionally relieves her ; 
and when she returns, again resigns his post. At this 
time, also, as well as until the young are able to fly, 
they preserve uncommon silence, that their retreat may 
not be suspected. 

It is in the month of May, and until the middle of 
June, that the crow is most destructive to the corn 
flelds, digging up the newly planted grains of maize» 
pulling up by the roots those that have begun to 
vegetate, and thus frequently obliging the farmer to 
repLant, or lose the benefit of the soil ; and this some- 
times twice, and even three times, occasioning a consi- 
derable additional expense, and inequality of harvest. 
No mercy is now shewn him. The myriads of worms, 
moles, mice, caterpillars, grubs, and beetles, wdiich he 
has destroyed, are altogether overlooked on these 
occasions. Detected in robbing the hens* nests, pulling 
up the corn, and killing the young chickens, he is 
considered as an outlaw, and sentenced to destruction. 
But the great difficulty is, how to nut this sentence in 
execution. In vain the gunner skulks along the hedges 
and fences ; his faithful sentinels, planted on some com- 
manding point, raise the alarm, and disappoint vengeance 
of its object. The coast again clear, he returns once 
more in silence to finish the repast he had begun. 
Sometimes he approaches the farm house by stealth, in 
search of young chickens, which he is in the habit of 
snatching oflf, when he can elude the vigilance of the 
mother hen, who often proves too formidable for him, 
A few days ago, a crow was observed eagerly attempting 
to seize some young chickens in an orchard, near the 
room where I write ; but these clustering close round 
the hen, she resolutely defended them, drove the crow 
into an apple tree, whither she instantly pursued him 
with such spirit and intrepidity, that he was glad to 
make a speedy retreat, and abandon his design. 

The crovir himself sometimes falls a prey to the 
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superior strengfth and rapacity of the great owl, hose 
weapons of offence are by far the more formidable of 
the two.* 

* “A few years a^o,” says an obliging correspondent, “ I 
resided on the banks of the Hudson, about seven miles from the 
city of New York. Not far from the place of my residence was a 
pretty thick wood or swamj), in which ^reat numbers of crows, who 
used to cross tlie river from the opposite shore, were accustomed 
to roost. Returning homeward one afternoon, from a shooting 
excursion, I had occasion to pass through this swamp, It was 
near sunset, and troops of crows were flying in all directions over 
my head. While engaged in observing their flight, and endea- 
vouring to select from among them an object to snoot at, my ears 
were suddenly assailed by the distressful cries of a crow, who was « 
evidently struggling under the talons of a merciless and rapacious 
enemy* 1 hastened to the sjiot whence tlie sounds proceeded, and, 
to my great surprise, found a crow lying on the ground, just 
expiring, and seated upon the body of the yet warm and bleeding 
quarry, a large brown owly who was beginning to make a meal 
of the unfortunate robber of (torn fields. Perceiving my approach, 
he forsook his prey with evident reluctance, and flew into a tree 
at a little distance, where he sat watching all my movements, 
alternately regarding, with longing eyes, the victim he had been 
forced to leave, and darting at me no very friendly looks, that 
seemed to reproach me for having deprived him of his expected 
regale. I confess that the scene before me was altogether novel 
and surprising. I am but little conversant with natural history ; 
but I had always understood, that the depredations of the owl 
were confined to the smaller birds and animals of the lesser kind, 
such as mice, young rabbits, &c. and that he obtained his prey 
rather by fraud and stratagem, than by open rapacity and violence. 

I was the more confirmed in this belief, from the recollection of a 
passage in Macbeth, which now forcibly occurred to my memory, 

— The courtiers of King Duncan are recounting to each other the 
various prodigies that preceded his death, and one of them relates 
to his wondering auditors, that 

An eagle, towering in his pride of place, 

Was by a rnousing oudy hawk’d at and kill’d. 

But to resume my relation — That the owd was the murderer of the 
unfortunate crow, there could be no doubt. No other bird of prey 
was in sight ; 1 had not fired my gun since I entered the wood ; 
nor heard any one else shoot ; besides, the unequivj>cal situation in 
which I found the parties, would have been sufficient before any 
‘ twelve ^ood men and true,’ or a jury of crows, to have convicted 
him of his guilt. It is proper to add, that I avenged the death of 
the hapless crow, by a well aimed shot at the felonious robber, that 
extended him breatliless on the ground.” 
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Towards the close of summer, the parent crows, wit 
their new families, forsaking their solitary lodging- 
collect together, as if by previous agreement, wlie 
evening approaches. About an hour before sunset, the 
are first observed, flying, somewhat in Indian tile, in on 
direction, at a short height above the tops of the tree: 
silent and steady, keeping the general curvature of th 
ground, continuing to pass sometimes till after sunse 
so that the whole line of march would extend for man 
miles. This circumstance, so familiar and picturesqm 
has not been overlooked by the poets, in their descrij 
tions of a rural evening. Burns, in a single line, ha 
finely sketched it ; — 

The blackening trains of craws to their repose. 

The most noted crow roost tlmt I am acquainte 
with is near Newcastle, on an island in the Delaw an 
It is there known by the name of the Pea Patch, an 
is a low flat alluvial spot, of a few acres, elevated but 
little above high water mark, and covered with a thic 
growth of reeds. This appears to be the grand rendeii 
vous, or head-quarters, of the greater part of the crow 
wdthin forty or fifty miles of the spot. It is entirel 
destitute of trees, the crows alighting and nestlin, 
among the reeds, which by these means are broke; 
dow'ii and matted together. The noise created by thos 
multitudes, both in their evening assembly, and reascen 
sion in the morning, and the depredations thej^ commi 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this great resor 
are almost incredible. Whole fields of corn are some 
times laid waste by thousands alighting on it at onct 
wdth appetites whetted by the last of the precedin 
night ; and the utmost vigilance is unavailing to prt 
vent, at least, a partial destruction of this their favourit 
grain. Like the stragglers of an immense, undisciplinec 
and rapacious army, they spread themselves over th 
fields, to plunder and destroy wherever they aligh 
It is here that the character of the crow is universall 
execrated ; and to say to the man who has lost his cro 
of corn by these birds, that crows are exceeding! 

VOL. I. u 
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useful for destroying* vermin, would be as consolatory 
as to tell him who had just lost his house and furniture 
hy the flames, that tires are excellent for destroying 
bugs. 

The strong attachment of the crows to this spot may 
he illustrated hy the following circumstance : Some 
years ago, a sudden and violent northeast storm came 
on during the night, and the tide, rising to an uncommon 
height, inundated the whole island. The darkness of 
the night, the suddenness and violence of the storm, 
and the incessant torrents of rain that fell, it is supposed, 
so intimidated the crows, that they did not attempt to 
escape, and almost all perished. Thousands of them 
were next day seen floating in the river ; and the wind, 
shifting to the northwest, drove their dead bodies to the 
Jersey side, where for miles they blackened the whole 
shore. 

This disaster, however, seems long ago to have been 
repaired ; for they now congregate on the Pea Patch 
in as immense multitudes as ever.* 

So universal is the hatred to crows, that few states 
either here or in Europe, have neglected to oiFer rewards 
for their destruction. In the United States, they have 
been repeatedly ranked in our laws with the wolves, 
the panthers, foxes, and squirrels, and a proportionable 
premium offered for their heads, to be paid by any 
justice of the peace to whom they are delivered. On 

* The following is extracted from the late number of a newspaper 
printed in that neighbourhood ; — 

“ The farmers of Red Lion Hundred held a meeting at the 
village of St George’s, in the state of Delaware, on Monday the 
6th inst. to receive proposals of John Deputy, on a plan for banish- 
ing or destroying the crows. Mr Deputy’s plan, being heard and 
considered, was approved, and a committee appointed to contract 
with him, and to procure the necessary funds to carry the same 
into effect. Mr De})uty proposes, that fvu* five hundred dollars he 
will engage to kill or banish the crows from their roost on the 
Pea Patch, and give security to return the money on failure. 

“ The sum of five hundred dollars being thus required, the 
committee beg leave to address the farmers and others of Newcastle 
county and elsewhere on the subject.” 
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all these accounts, various modes have been invented 
for capturing- them. They have been taken in clap nets, 
commonly used for taking- pigeons ; two or three live 
crows being previously procured as decoys, or, as they 
are called, stooUcrows, Corn has been steeped in a 
strong decoction of hellebore, which, when eaten by 
them, produces giddiness, and finally, it is said, death. 
Pieces of paper formed into the shape of a hollow cone, 
besmeared within with birdlime, and a grain or two of 
corn dropt on the bottom, have also been adopted. 
Numbers of these being placed on the ground, where 
corn has been planted, the crows, attempting to reach 
the grains, are instantly hoodwinked, ny directly up- 
wards to a great height ; but generally descend near the 
spot whence they rose, and are easily taken. The reeds 
of their roosting places are sometimes set on fire during 
a dark night, and the gunners having previously posted 
themselves around, the crows rise in great uproar, and, 
amidst the general consternation, by the light of the 
burnings, hundreds of them are shot down. 

Crows have been employed to catch crows by the 
following stratagem : A live crow is pinned by the 
wings down to the ground on his back, by means of 
two sharp, forked sticks. Thus situated, his cries are 
loud and incessant, particularly if any other crows are 
within view. These, sweeping down about him, are 
instantly grappled by the prostrate prisoner, by the 
same instinctive impulse that urges a drowning person 
to grasp at every thing within his reach. Having dis- 
engaged the game from his clutches, the trap is again 
ready for another experiment; and by pinning down 
each captive, successively, as soon as taken, in a short 
time you will probably have a large flock screaming 
above you, in concert with the outrageous prisoners 
below. Many farmers, however, are content with 
hanging up the skins, or dead carcasses, of crows in 
their corn fields, in terrorem; others depend altogether 
on the gun, keeping one of their people supplied with 
ammunition, and constantly on the look out. In hard 
winters the crows suffer severely ; so that they have 
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been observed to fall down in the fields, and on the 
roads, exhausted with cold and hunger. In one of 
these winters, and during a long continued deep snow, 
more than six hundred crows were shot on the carcass 
of a dead horse, which was placed at a proper distance 
from the stable, from a hole of which the discharges 
were made. The premiums awarded for these, with tlie 
price paid for the quills, produced nearly as much as the 
original value of the horse, besides, as the man himself 
assured me, saving feathers sufficient for filling a bed. 

The crow is easily raised and domesticated ; and it 
is only when thus rendered unsuspicious of, and placed 
on terms of familiarity with, man, that the true traits 
of his genius and native disposition fully develop them- 
selves. In this state he soon learns to distinguish all 
the members of the family ; flies towards the gate, 
screaming, at the approach of a stranger ; learns to open 
the door by alighting on the latch ; attends regularly 
at the stated hours of dinner and breakfast, which he 
appears punctually to recollect; is extremely noisy 
and loquacious ; imitates the sound of various words 
pretty distinctly ; is a great thief and hoarder of curio- 
sities, hiding in holes, corners, and crevices, every loose 
article he can carry off, particularly small pieces of 
metal, corn, bread, and food of all kinds ; is fond of the 
society of his master, and will know him even after 
a long absence, of which the following is a remarkable 
instance, and may be relied on as a fact : A very worthy 
gentleman, now [1811] living in the Gennesee country, 
but who, at the time alluded to, resided on the Dela- 
ware, a few miles below Easton, had raised a crow, 
with whose tricks and society he used frequently to 
amuse himself. This crow lived long in the family ; 
but at length disappeared, having, as was then supposed, 
been shot by some vagrant gunner, or destroyed by 
accident. About eleven months after this, as the gentle- 
man, one morning, in company with several others, u as 
standing on the river shore, a number of crows happen- 
ing to pass by, one of them left the flock, and flying 
directly towards the company, alighted on the gentle- 
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man's shoulder, and beg“an to gabble away with g^reat 
volubility, as one longf absent friend naturally enoiig’h 
does on meeting' with another. On recovering^ from 
his surprise, the gfentleman instantly recog'nized his old 
acquaintance, and endeavoured, by several civil but 
sly manoeuvres, to lay hold of him ; but the crow, not 
altogether relishing quite so much familiarity, having 
novv had a taste of the sweets of liberty, cautiously 
eluded all his attempts ; and suddenly glancing his eye 
on his distant companions, mounted in the air after 
them, soon overtook and mingled with them, and w'as 
never afterwards seen to return. 

The habits of the crow in his native state are so 
generally known as to require little hirther illustration. 
His watchfulness, and jealous sagacity in distinguishing 
a person with a gun, are notorious to every one. In 
spring, wlien he makes his appearance among the 
groves and low thickets, the whole feathered songsters 
are instantly alarmed, well knowing the depredations 
and murders he commits on their nests, eggs, and 
young. Few of them, however, have the courage to 
attack him, except the king-bird, who on these occa- 
sions teases and pursues him from place to place, 
diving on his back while high in air, and harassing him 
for a great distance. A single pair of these noble 
spirited birds, whose nest was built near, have been 
known to protect a whole field of corn from the depre- 
dations of the crows, not permitting one to approach it. 

The crow is eighteen inches and a half long, and 
three feet two inches in extent ; the general colour is 
a shining glossy blue black, with purplish reflections ; 
the throat and lower parts are less glossy ; the bill and 
legs, a shining black, the former two inches and a 
quarter long, very strong, and covered at the base with 
thick tufts of recumbent feathers ; the wings, when 
shut, reach within an inch and a quarter of the tip of 
the tail, which is rounded ; fourth primary, the longest ; 
secondaries scolloped at the ends, and minutely pointed, 
by the prolongation of the shaft ; iris, dark hazel. 

The above description agrees so nearly with the 
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European species, as to satisfy me, that they are the 
same ; thoug^h the voice of ours is said to be less harsh, 
not unlike the barking- of a small spaniel ; the pointed- 
ness of the ends of the tail feathers, mentioned by 
European naturalists, and occasioned by the extension 
of the shafts, is rarely observed in the present species ; 
though always very observable in the secondaries. 

The female differs from the male in being more dull 
(coloured, and rather deficient in the glossy and purplish 
tints and reflections. The difference, however, is not 
great. 

Besides grain, insects, and carrion, they feed on 
frogs, tadpoles, small fish, lizards, and shell fish ; with 
the latter they frequently mount to a great height, 
dropping them on the rocks below, and descending 
after them to pick up the contents. The same habit 
is observable in the gull, the raven, and sea-side crow. 
Many other aquatic insects, as well as marine plants, 
furnish him with food ; which accounts for their being 
so generally found, and so numerous, on the sea-shore, 
and along the banks of our large rivers. 


60 . convus OSSIFRAGUSf WILSON. FISH CHOW. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXVII. FIG. II. 

This roving inhabitant of our sea-coasts, ponds, and 
ri^ er shores, is much less distinguished than the fish- 
hawk, this being the first time, as far as I can learn, 
that he has ever been introduced to the notice of the 
world. 

I first met with this species on the sea-coast of 
(jeorgia, and observed that they regularly retinal to the 
interior as evening approached, and came down to the 
shores of the river Savannah by the first appearance of 
day. Their voice first attracted my notic^, being very 
diflerent from that of the common crow, more hoarse 
and guttural, uttered as if something stuck in their 
throat, and varied into several modulations as they flew 
along. Their manner of flying was also unlike the 
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others, as they frequently sailed about, without flapping 
the wing's, something- in the manner of the raven ; and 
1 soon perceived that their food, and their mode of 
procuring' it, were also both different : their favourite 
haunts beinj^f about the banks of the river, along which 
they usually sailed, dexterously snatching np, with their 
(■laws, dead lisb, or other garbage, that tloated on the 
surface. At the country seat of Stephen Elliot, Esq. 
near the OgecduM^ river, I took notice of these (;rows 
frequently perching on th(‘ backs of the (tattle, like the 
magpie and jackdaw of Britain ; but nev(‘r mingling 
with the common crows, and differing from them in 
this particular, that tfie latter generally retire to the 
shore, the reeds, and marshes, to roost, while the fish- 
crow always, a little before sunset, seeks the interior 
hig-h u'oods to r(‘pose in. 

On my journey through the Mississippi t(‘rritory last 
year, 1 residtnl for some time at the seat of my hospi- 
table friend, Dr Samuel Brown, a few miles from Fort 
Adams, on the Mississippi. In my various excursions 
there, among the lofty fragrance-breathing magnolia 
woods, and magnificent scenery, that adorn the luxuriant 
face of nature in those southern la^gions, this species of 
crow'' frequently made its apj)earance, distinguished by 
the same voice and habits it bad in Oeorgia. I'bere is, 
in many of the ponds tlunai, a singular kind of lizard, 
that swims about, with its head above the surface, 
making a loud sound, not unlike the harsh jarring of 
a door. These the crow now' before us would fr(*quently 
seize wdth his claws, as he flew along the surface, and 
retire to the summit of a dead tree to enjoy his repast. 
.Here 1 also observed him a pretty constant attendant 
at the pens w here the cows were usually milked, and 
much less shy, less suspicious, and more solitary than 
the common crow. In the county of Cape May, New 
Jersey, I again met with these crow s, particularly along 
Egg-Harbour river; and latterly on the Schuylkill anti 
Delaw are, near Philadelphia, during the season of shat 
and herring fishing, viz. from the middle of March til 
the beginning of June. A small pai-ty of these crow s 
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during this period, regularly passed Mr Bartram’s 
gardens to the high woods to roost, every evening a 
little before sunset, and as regularly returned, at or 
before sunrise every morning, directing their course 
towards the river. The fishermen along these rivers also 
inform me, that they have particularly remarked this 
(TOW, by his croaking voice, and his fondness for fish ; 
almost always hovering about their fishing places to glean 
up the refuse. Of their manner of breeding I can only 
say, that they separate into pairs, and build in tall trees 
near the sea or river shore ; one of their nests having- 
been built this season in a piece of tall woods near Mr 
Beasley’s, at Great Egg-Harbour. From the (urcum- 
stance of six or seven being usually seen here together 
in the month of July, it is probable that they have at 
least four or five young at a time. 

I can find no description of this species by any former 
writer. Mr Bartram mentions a bird of this tribe, 
which he calls the great sea^side crow; but the present 
species is considerably inferior in size to the common 
crow, and having myself seen and examined it in so 
many and remotely situated parts of the country, and 
found it in all these places alike, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it to be a new and hitherto undescribed 
species. 

The fish crow is sixteen inches long, and thirty-three 
in extent ; black all over, with reflections of steel-blue 
and purple,* the chin is bare of feathers around the 
base of the lower mandible; upper mandible notched 
near the tip, the edges of both turned inwards about 
the middle ; eye, very small, placed near the corner of 
the mouth, and of a dark hazel colour ; recumbent hairs 
or bristles, large and long ; ear-feathers, prominent ; 
first primary little more than half the length, fourth 
the longest; wings, when shut, reach within two inches 
of the tip of the tail ; tail, rounded, and seven inches 
long from its insertion ; thighs, very long ; legs, stout ; 
(daws, sharp, long and hooked, hind one the largest, all 
jet black. Male and female much alike. 

I would beg leave to recommend to the watchful 
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farmers of the United States, that, in their honest 
indig-nation ag^ainst the common crow, they wonld spare 
the present species, and not shower destruction indis- 
criminately on their black friends and enemies; at least 
on those who sometimes plunder them, and those who 
never molest or injure their property. 


61. CORrVS COLUMBlANUSy WILS. — C'LARK’s CJROW. 

WILSON, PLATE XX. FIG. II. 

This species resembles, a little, the jackdaw of Europe 
(corvtis rnonedulci) ; but is remarkable for its formi- 
dable claws, wdiich approach to those of the falco genus ; 
and would seem to intimate that its food (consists of 
livin<^ animals, for whose destruction these weapons 
must be necessary. In conversation with different in- 
dividuals of the party,* I understood that this bird 
inhabits the shores of the Columbia, and the adjacent 
(country, in great numbers, frequenting the rivers Jind 
sea-shore, probably feeding on fish ; and that it has all 
the gregarious and noisy habits of the European species, 
several of the party supposing it to be the same. The 
following description was taken with particular care, 
after a minute examination and measurement of the 
only preserved skin that was saved ; and which is now 
deposited in Mr Peale’s museum ; 

This bird measures thirteen inches in length ; the 
wings, the two middle tail feathers, and the interior 
vanes of the next, (except at the tip,) are black, glossed 
with steel-blue ; all the secondaries, except the three 
next the body, are white for an inch at their extre- 
mities, forming a large spot of white on that part, when 
the wing is shut; the tail is rounded; yet the two 
middle feathers ere somewhat shorter than those ad- 
joining; all the rest are pure white, except as already 
described; the general colour of the head, neck, and 

* The exploring party, under Captains Clark and Lewis, men- 
tioned at p. 168, by which this bird was discovered. 
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body, above and below, is a ligfht silky drab, darkening^ 
almost to a dove colour on the breast and belly ; vent, 
white ; claws, black, larj^e, and hooked, particularly the 
middle and hind clawj le«^s, also black; bill, a dark horn 
colour ; iris of the eye, unknown. 

In the state of Georgia, and several parts of West 
Florida, I discovered a crow, not hitherto taken notice 
of by naturalists, rather hirg^er than the present specdes, 
but much resemblirifr it in the form and lenj^th of its 
wing's, in its tail, and particularly its claws. This bird 
is a constant attendant along^ the borders of streams 
and stag’iiating' ponds, feeding- on small tisli and lizards, 
which 1 have many times seen him seize as he swept 
along the surface. A well preserved specimen of this 
bird was presented to Mr Peale, and is now in his 
museum. It is highly probable, that, with these ex- 
ternal resemblances, the habits of both may be nearly 
alike. 


SUBGENUS II. — PJCAf BlllSSON. 

02 . coRrus PICA. — Mjv G n e. 
vrn.SON, PLATE XXXV. I'K'.. II. 

This bird is much better known in Europe than in 
this country, where it has not been long dis(50vered ; 
although it is now found to inhabit a wide extent of 
territory, and in great numbers. The description was 
taken from a very beautiful spe<amen, sent from the 
Mandaii nation, on the Missouri, to Mr Jefferson, and 
by that gentleman to Mr Peale of this city, in whose 
museum it lived for several months, and where I had an 
opportunity of examining it. On carefully comparing 
it with the European magpie in the same collection, no 
material difference could be perceived. 

This bird unites in its character courage and cunning, 
turbulence and rapacity. Not inelegantly formed, and 
distinguished by gay as well as splendid plumage, he 
has long been noted in those countries where he com- 
monly resides, and his habits and manners are there 
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familiarly known. He is particularly pernicious to 
plantations of young* oaks, tearing up the acorns ; and 
also to birds, destroying great numbers of their eggs 
and young, even young chickens, partridges, grouse, 
and pheasants. It is perhaps on this last account that 
the whole vengeance of the game laws has lately been 
let loose upon him in some parts of Britain, as appears 
by accounts from that quarter, where premiums, it is 
said, arc offered for his head, as an arch poacher ; and 
penalties inflicted on all those who permit him to breed 
on their premises. Under the lash of such rigorous 
per8(‘(;ution, a few years will probably exterminate the 
whole tribe from the island. He is also destructive to 
gardens and orchards ; is noisy and restless, almost 
constantly ilying from place to place ; alights on the 
backs of the (;attle, to rid them of the larvae that fester 
in the skin ; is content with carrion when nothing 
better offers ; eats various kinds of vegetables, and 
devours greedily grain, Avorms, and insecds of almost 
every descrij)tion. When domesticated, he is easily 
taught to imitate the human voice, and to articulate 
words pretty distinctly ; has all the })ilfering habits of 
his tribe, tilling every chink, nook, and (uevice, with 
whatever he can carry off; is subject to the e|)ilepsy, 
or some similar disorder ; and is, on the whole, a crafty, 
restless, and noisy bird. 

He generally selects a tall tree, adjoining the farm 
house, for his nest, Avhich is placed among the highest 
branches ; this is large, composed outwardly of sticks, 
roots, turf, and dry weeds, .and well lined with wool, 
cow h.air, and feathers ; the whole is surrounded, roofed, 
find barricaded with thorns, leaving only a narrow 
entrance, lln* eggs are usu.ally five, of a greenish 
colour, marked with numerous black or dusky spots. 
In the northern parts of Europe, he migrates at the 
commencement of winter. 

In this country, the magpie was first taken notice of 
at the factories, or trading houses, on Hudson’s Bay, 
where the Indians used sometimes to bring it in, and 
gave it the name of Heart-bird, — for what reason is 
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uncertain. It appears, however, to be rather rare in 
that quarter. These circumstances are taken notice of 
by Mr Pennant and other British naturalists. 

In 1804, the exploring* party under the command of 
Captains Lewis and Clark, on their route to the Pacific 
Ocean across the continent, first met with the magpie 
somewhere near the great bend of the Missouri, and 
found that the number of these birds increased as they . 
advanced. Here also the blue jay disappeared ; as if 
the territorial boundaries and j urisdiction of these two 
noisy and voracious families of the same tribe had 
been mutually agreed on, and distinctly settled. But 
the magpie was found to be far more daring than the 
jay, dashing into their very tents, and carrying off the 
meat from the dishes. One of the hunters who accom- 
panied the expedition informed me, that they frequently 
attended him while he was engaged in skinning and 
cleaning the carcjass of the deer, bear, or buffalo he had 
killed, often vseizing the meat that hung within a foot 
or two of his head. On the shores of the Kooskoos-ke 
river, on the west side of the great range of rocky 
mountains, they were found to be equally numerous. 

It is highly probable that those vast plains or prairies, 
abounding with game and cattle, frequently killed for 
the mere hides, tallow, or even marrow bones, may be 
one great inducement for the residency of these birds, 
so fond of flesh and carrion. Even the rigorous severity 
of winter in the high regions along the head waters of 
Rio dll Nord, the Arkansaw, and Red River, seems 
insufficient to force them from those favourite haunts ; 
though it appears to increase their natural voracity to 
a very uncommon degree. Colonel Pike relates, that 
in the month of December, in the neighbourhood of the 
!North Mountain, N. lat. 41° W. long. 34°, Reaumur’s 
thermometer standing at 17° below 0, these birds were 
seen in great numbers. “ Our horses,” says he, 

“ were obliged to scrape the snow away to obtain their 
miserable pittance ; and, to increase their misfortunes, 
the poor animals were attacked by the magpies, w'ho, 
attracted by the scent of their sore backs, alighted on 
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them, and, in defiance of their wincing and kicking*, 
picked many places quite raw. The difficulty of pro- 
curing* food rendered those birds so bold, as to alight on 
our men’s arms, and cat meat out of their hands.”* 

The magpie is eighteen inches in length ; the head, 
neck, upper part of the breast and back, are a deep 
velvety black ; primaries, hronmish black, streaked 
along their inner vanes with white ; se(;ondaiies, rich 
purplish blue ; greater coverts, green blue ; scapulars, 
lower part of the breast and belly, white; thighs and 
vent, black ; tail, long; the two exterior feathers scarcely 
» half the length of the longest, the others increasing 
to the two middle ones, which taper towards their 
extremities. The colour of this part of the plumage is 
very splendid, being glossy green, dashed with blue and 
bright purple ; this last colour bounds the gr(‘cn ; nostrils, 
covered v\ ith a thick tuft of recumbent hairs, as are 
also the sides of the mouth ; bill, legs, and feet, glossy 
black. The female differs only in the less brilliancy 
of her pliimag(‘. 


S l; ilC EN US II. — GJ JtJi UL US, H U I SSO N . 

();j. courus ClilSTATUS, I-INN. BLUE JAY. 

WILSON, PLATE I. FIU. I. 

Tins elegant bird, which, as far as I can learn, is 
peculiar to North America, is distinguished as a kind 
of beau among the feathered tenants of our woods, by 
the brillrancy of his dress; and, like most other (ox- 
combs, makes himself still more conspicuous by his 
loquacity, and the oddness of his tones and gestun^s. 
The jay measurcvS eleven inches in length; the head is 
Qrnaraent(‘d with a crest of light blue or purple feathers, 
which he can elevate or depress at pleasure ; a narrow 
line of black runs along the frontlet, rising on eacli 
side highe# than the eye, but not passing over it, as 
Catesby has represented, and as Pennant and many 
* Pike’s Journal, u. 170. 
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others have described it ; hack and upper part of the 
neck, a fine light purple, in which the blue predominates; 
a collar of black, proceeding from the hind head, passes 
with a graceful curve down each side of the neck to 
the upper part of the breast, where it forms a crescent ; 
chin, cheeks, throat, and belly, white, the three former 
slightly tinged with blue ; greater wing-coverts, a rich 
blue ; exterior sides of the primaries, light blue, those 
of the secondaries, a deep purple, except the three 
feathers next the body, which are of a splendid light 
blue; all these, except the primaries, are beautifully 
barred with crescents of black, and tipt with white ; 
the interior sides of the wing feathers are dusky black ; 
tail long and cuneiform, composed of twelve feathers of 
a glossy light blue, marked at half inches with transverse 
curves of black, each feather being tipt with white, 
except the two middle ones, which deepen into a dark 
purple at the extremities. Breast and sides under the 
wings, a dirty white, faintly stained with purple ; inside 
of the mouth, the tongue, bill, legs, and claws, black ; 
iris of the eye, hazel. 

The blue jay is an almost universal inhabitant of 
the woods, frequenting the thickest settlements as well 
as the deepest recesses of the forest, where his squalling 
voice often alarms the deer, to the disappointment and 
mortification of the hunter, — one of whom informed 
me, that he made it a point, in summer, to kill every 
jay he could meet with. In the charming season of 
spring, when every thicket pours forth harmony, the 
part performed by the jajr always catches the ear. He 
appears to be among his fellow musicians what the 
trumpeter is in a band, some of his notes having no 
distant resemblance to the tones of that instrument. 
These he has the faculty of changing through a great 
variety of modulations, according to the particular 
humour he happens to be in. When disposed for 
ridicule, there is scarce a bird whose peculiarities of 
song he cannot tune his notes to. When engaged in the 
blandishments of love, they resemble the soft chatter- 
itigs of a duck, and, while he nestles among the thick 
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branches of the cedar, are scarce heard at a few paces 
distance; hut he no sooner discovers your approach 
than he sets up a sudden and vehement outcry, flyin"” 
off, and screaming^ with all his might, as if he called 
the whole feathered tribes of the neighbourhood to 
witness some outrageous usage he had received. When 
he hops undisturbed among the high branch esS of the 
oak and hickory, they become soft and musical; and 
his calls of the female a stranger would readily mistake 
for the repeated screakings of an ungreased wheel- 
barrow. All these he accompanies with various nods, 
jerks, and other gesticulations, for which the whole 
tribe of jays are so remarkable, that, with some other 
peculiarities, they might have very well justified the 
great Swedish naturalist in forming them into a sepa- 
rate genus by themselves. 

The blue jay builds a large nest, frequently in the 
cedar, sometimes on an apple-tree, lines it with dry 
fibrous roots, and lays five eggs of a dull olive, spotted 
with brown. The male is particularly careful of not 
being heard near the place, making his visits as silently 
and secretly as possible. His favourite food is chestnuts, 
acorns, and Indian corn. He occasionally feeds on bugs 
and caterpillars, and sometimes pays a plundering visit 
to the orchard, cherry rows, and potato patch ; and has 
been known, in times of scarcity, to venture into the 
barn, through openings between the weather hoards. 
In these cases he is extremely active and silent, and, if 
surprised in the fact, makes his escape with precipita- 
tion, but without noise, as if conscious of his crimi- 
nality. 

Of all birds he is the most bitter enemy to the owl. 
No sooner has he discovered the retreat of one of these, 
than he summons the whole feathered fraternity to his 
assistance, who surround the glimmering solitaire^ and 
attack him from all sides, raising such a shout as may 
be heard, in a still day, more than half a mile off. When, 
in my hunting excursions, 1 have passed near this 
scene of tumult, 1 have imagined to myself that I heard 
the insulting party venting their respective charges 
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with all the virulency of a Billin^gate mob ; the owl, 
meanwhile, returning every compliment with a broad 
goggling stare. The war becomes louder and louder, 
and the owl at length, forced to betake himself to flight, 
is followed by his whole train of persecutors, until 
driven beyond the boundaries of their jurisdiction. 

But the blue jay himself is not guiltL^ss of similar 
depredations Avith the oavI, and becomes in his turn the 
very tyrant he detested, Avhen he sneaks through the 
woods, as he frequently does, and among the thickets 
and hedge-rows, plundering every nest he can find of 
its eggs, tearing up the callow young by piecemeal, and 
spreading alarm and sorrow around him. The cries 
of the distressed parents soon bring together a number 
oif interested spectators (for birds in such circumstances 
seem truly to sympathize with each other,) and he is 
sometimes attacked with such spirit as to be under the 
uetjessit y of making a speedy retreat. 

He Avill sometimes assault small birds, Avith the inten- 
tion of killing and devouring them ; an instance of 
which I myself once witnessed, OA^er a piece of woods 
near the borders of Schuylkill ; W'here I saw him 
engaged for more than five minutes pursuing what I 
took to be a species of motacilla (//?,. maculosa, yelloAV 
rump,) Avheeling, darting, and doubling in the air, and, 
at last, to my great satisfaction, got disappointed, in the 
escape of his intended prey. In times of great extremity, 
Avhen his hoard or magazine is frozen up, buried in 
snow, or perhaps exhausted, he becomes very voracious, 
and will make a meal of whatever carrion or other 
animal substance comes in the way, and has been found 
regaling himself on the bowels of a robin (turdus 
7nigratorius) in less than five minutes after it was shot. 

There are, however, individual exceptions to this 
general character for plunder and outrage, a proneness 
for which is probably often occasioned by the wants 
and irritations of necessity. A blue jay, which 1 have 
kept for some time, and with whom I am on terms of 
familiarity, is in reality a very notable example of mild- 
ness of disposition and sociability of manners. An 
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accident in the woods first put me in possession of this 
bird, while in full plumag^e, and in hif,di health and 
spirits ; I carried him home with me, and put him into 
a cag’e already occupied by a golden-win^red woodpecker 
(^piciis auratus,) where he was saluted with such rude- 
ness, and received such a drubbing- from the lord of the 
manor, for entering his premises, that, to save his life, 
I was obliged to take him out again. I then put him 
into another cage, where the only tenant was a female 
oriolus spuritis (bastard baltimore.) She also put on 
airs of alarm, as if she considered herself endangered 
and insulted by the intrusion ; the jay, meanwhile, sat 
mute and motionless on the bottom of the cage, either 
dubious of his own situation, or willing to allow time 
for the fears of his neighbour to subside. Accordingly, 
in a few minutes, after displaying various threatening 
gestures (like some of those Indians we read of in their 
first interviews with the whites,) she began to make 
her approaches, but with great circumspection, and 
readiness for retreat. Seeing, however, the jay begin 
to pick up some crumbs of broken chestnuts, in a 
humble and peaceable way, she also descended, and 
began to do the same ; but, at the slightest motion of 
her new guest, wheeled round, and put herself on 
the defensive. All this ceremonious jealousy vanished 
before evening ; and they now roost together, feed, and 
play together, in perfect harmony and good humour. 
When the jay goes to drink, his messmate very impu- 
dently jumps into the saucer to wash herself, throwing 
the water in showers over her companion, who bears 
it all patiently ; venturing now and then to take a sip 
between every splash, without betraying the smallest 
token of irritation. On the contrary, he seems to take 
pleasure in his little fellow-prisoner, allowing her to 
pick (which she does very gently) about his whiskers, 
and to clean his claws from the minute fragments of 
chestnuts which happen to adhere to them. This 
attachment on the one part, and mild condescension 
on the other, may, perhaps, be partly the effect of 
mutual misfortunes, which are found not only to knit 
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mankind, but many species of inferior animals, more; 
closely together ; and shews that the disposition of the 
blue jay may he humanized, and rendered susceptible 
of aft’ectiouate impressions, even for those birds which, 
in a state of nature, he would have no hesitation in 
makinf>- a meal of. 

He is not only bold and vociferous, but possesses a 
considerable talent for mimicry, and seems to enjoy 
great satisfaction in mocking^ and teasing other birds, 
particularly the little hawk (f. Sparverius,) imitatin|g. 
his cry wherever he secs him, and'squealing- out as if 
caught : this soon brings a number of his own tribe 
around him, who all join in the frolic, darting about 
the hawk, and feigning tlie cries of a bird sorely 
wounded, and already under the clutches of its devourer ; 
while others lie concealed in bushes, r(‘ady to second 
their associates in the attack. But this ludicrous farce 
often terminates tragically. The hawk, singling out 
one of the most insolent and provoking, sweeps upon 
him in an unguarded moment, and offers him up a sacri- 
lk;e to his hunger and resentment. In an instant the 
tune is changed ; all their buffoonery vanishes, and loud 
aud incessant screams proclaim their disaster. 

Whercwer the jay has had the advantage of educa- 
tion from man, he has not only shewn himself an apt 
scholar, but his suavity of manners seems equalled 
only by his art and contrivances; though it must be 
confessed, that his itch for thieving ket'ps pace with all 
his other acquirements. Dr Mease, on the authority 
of Colonel Postell, of South Carolina, informs me, that 
a blue jay whicli was brought up in the family of the 
latter gentleman, had all the tricks and loquacity of a 
parrot; pilfered every thing he could conveniently 
carry off, and hid them in holes and crevices ; answered 
to his name with great sociability, when called on; 
could articulate a number of words jiretty distinctly; 
aud, when he heard any uncommon noise, or loud talk- 
ing, seemed impatient to contribute his share to the 
gemu'al festivity (as he probably thought it) by a 
display of all the oratorical powers he was possessed of 
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Mr Bartram relates an instance of the jay’s sagacity, 
worthy of remark. “ Ilavin^^ caught a jay in the 
winter season,” says he, “ I turned him loose in the 

f reen-house, and fed him with corn, (zea, maize,) the 
eart of whi(di they are very fond of. This grain being* 
ripe and hard, the bird at tirst found a ditlieulty in 
breaking it, as it would start from his bill n ben he 
struck it. After looking about, and, as if considering 
for a moment, he picked up his grain, carried and 
placed it close up in a corner on the shelf, between the 
wall and a plant hox, n Inre, being confined on three 
sides, he soon effected his purpose, and continued 
afterwards to make us«* <d' this same practical exj)edient. 
The jay,” continues tliis judicious observer, “ is one of 
the most useful agents in the economy of nature, for 
disseminating forest trees, and other ruciferous and 
hard-seeded vegetal)les on vvhicdi they teed. Their 
chief employment, during tln^ autumnal season, is 
foraging to sup[dy their u inter store's. In performing 
this necessary duty, they drop abundance of seed in 
their flight over fields, hedges, and by fences, where 
they alight to deposit them in the post holes, &c. It 
is remarkable what numbers of young trees rise uj) 
in fields and pastures after a wet winter and spring. 
These birds alone* are capable, in a few years’ time, to 
replant all the cleared lands.” * 

The blue jays seldom associate in any considerable 
numbers, exce])t in the months of S«*j)tc*inb(‘r and 
October, when they hovc'r about, in scatterc'd partic's of 
from forty to fifty, visiting tin* oaks, in search of their 
favourite acorns. At tijis season they are less shy than 
usual, and keep chatt<*ring to c'ach other in a variety of 
strange and querulous notes. I have counted fifty-three, 
but never more, at one time; and these generally 
following each other ir» straggling irregularly from one 
range of woods to anotln'r. Yet we are told by the 
learned Dr Latham, — and his statennmt has be(*n copied 
into mau)^ respectable Eiiropc*au publications, — that the 


Letter of Mr Williiuu Bartram to the author. 
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blue jays of North America “ often unite into flocks of 
twenty thousand at least ! which, ali|L»:htiii<r on a field of 
ten or twelve acres, soon lay waste the whole.” * If 
this were really so, these birds would justly deserve the 
chara(!ter he ^ives them, of beinji^ the most destructive 
species in America. But I will venture the assertion, 
that the tribe oriolus phcuniceus, or red-win^r(»tl black- 
birds, in the environs of the river Delaware alone, 
devour and destroy more Indian corn than the whole 
blue jays of North America. As to their assembling’ 
in such immense multitudes, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that a flock of blue jays of twenty thousand 
would be as extraordinary an appearance in AnuTica, as 
the same number of magpies or cuckoos would be in 
Britain. 

It has been frequently said, that numbers of birds are 
common to the United Stale's and Eurojie ; at j)resent, 
however, I am not certain of many. Conij>aring the 
best descriptions and delineations of tin? European ones 
with those of our native birds, said to be of the same 
species, either the former are very erroneous, or the 
difference of plumage and habits in the latter justifies us 
in considering a great proportion of tln'in to be really 
distinct speci(‘s. Be this, however, as it nuiy, the blue 
jay appears to belong exclusively to North America. I 
cannot find it mentioned by any writer or traveller 
among the birds of Guiana, Brazil, or any otlnn* part of 
South America. It is equally unknown in Africa. In 
Europe, and even in the eastern jiarts of Asia, it is never 
seen in its wild state. To ascertain the exact limits 
of its native regions, would be difficult. Tlu'se, it is 
highly probable, will be found to h(‘ bounded by the 
extremities of the temperate zone. Dr Latham has in- 
deed asserted, that the blue jay of America is not found 
farther north than the town of Albany. f This, how- 
ever, is a mistake. They are common in the eastern 

* Si/nopsis of Birdsy vol. i. p. (387. See also Eiicyclopoidia 
Britunnica, art. Corvus. 

f Synopsis, vol, i. p. 387. 
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States, and are mentioned by Dr Belknap in his enume- 
ration of the birds of New Hampshire.* * * § They arc 
also natives of Newfoundland. I myself have seen 
them in Upper Uanada. Blue jays and yellow birds 
were found by Mr M'Kenzie, when on his journey 
across the (continent, jit the head waters of the Un- 
ji^ah, or Peace river, in N. hit. 54% W. Ion. 121% on 
the west side of the f»‘reat ran^e of stony mountains, j* 
Steller, who, in 1741, accompanied Captain B(‘hrin^ 
in his expedition, for the dis<‘overy of the northwest 
coast of America, and who wrote the journal of the 
voya«-e, relates, that be himself went on shore near 
cape 8t Elias, in laf. 28' W. Ion. 141' 46', accordinj^ 
to his estimation, where he observed several species of 
birds not knotvn in Sihcria ; and one, in particular, 
described by Cateshy, under the name of the blue jay. J 
Mr William Bartram informs me, that they are iiunn*rous 
in the piminsula of Florida, and that he also found them 
at Natchez, on the Mississippi. Captain Lewis and 
Clark, and their intrepid companions, in their nnuno- 
rable expedition across the continent of North Amerii^a 
to the Pacnhc ocean, c,ontinued to s(‘e blue jays for six 
hundred miles up the Missouri. From th(‘se accounts 
it follows, that this speci(‘s occupies, oeinu'ally or 
partially, au extent of country stretching- upwards of 
seventy denfrees from east t(> west, and mon* than thirty 
deg-rees from north to s<mth ; thou«»-h, frcun hx-al (tir- 
cumstances, there may be intermediate tracts, in this 
immense rang-e, which they seldom visit. 

* flistori/ of Nerc vol. 111. p. IfJ.S. 

•I" Voi/u(/t'S from Moutrrof cVc. p. 216, 4to. Loudon, IHOI. 

i See Stkli.kii’s Journal, ujina Pallas. 

§ This fact 1 had from Captain Lewis. 
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xnencemcnt of cold weather; he has often remarked 
its solitary habits ; it seemed to seek the most unfre- 
quented, sliaded retreats, keeping almost constantly on 
the ground, yet would sometimes, towards evening, 
mount to the top of a small tree, and repeat its notes 
(which a little resemble those of the baltimore,^ for a 
quarter of an hour together ; and this it generally did 
immediately before snow, or falling weather. 



FAMILY VIIL 

SERICATl ILLIGER. 

GENUS Vieill. 

65 . jioMnrciiLA carolinensis^ brisson. 

AMPELJS AMERJCANAj WILSON. — CEDAR BIRD. 

WILSON, PL. VII. FIG. 1.— EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The pluma^-e of those* birds is of an exquisitely fine 
and silky texture, lyin^^ extremely smooth and glossy, 
Notwithstanding the name chatterers given to them, 
they are perhaps the most silent spe(;ies w'C have; 
making only a feeble, lisping sound, ehielly as they 
rise or alight. They fly in compact hodi(‘s, of from 
tw^enty to fifty; and usually alighr so close together on 
the same tree, that one half an* frequ(*ntly sliot down 
at a time. In the months of July and August, they 
collect together in flocks, and retire* to tin* hilly parts 
of the State, the Blue Mountains, and other collateral 
ridges of the Alleghany, to enjoy the fruit of the 
vacciniiim tiliffinosum^ whortleberries, which grow there 
in great abundance ; w hole mountains, for many miles, 
being almost entirely covered with them; and w'here, 
in the month of August, I have myself found the cedar 
birds numerous. In October they descend to the low^er, 
cultivated parts of the <;ountry, to feed on the berries 
of the sour gum, and red cedar, of which last they are 
immoderately fond ; and thirty or forty may sometimes 
be seen fluttering among the branches of one small 
cedar tree, plucking off’ the berries. They are also 
found as far south as Mexico, as appears from the 
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accounts of Fernandez, Seba,* and others. Fernandez 
saw them near Tetzeuco, and calls them coquantotl; 
says they delight to dwell in tbc mountainous parts of 
the country; and that their llesh and son^ are both 
indifferent. f Most of our epicures here are, however, 
of a different opinion, as to their palatabieness ; for, in 
the fall and beginning of summer, when they become 
very fat, they are in considerable esteem for the table ; 
and great numbers are brought to the market of Phila- 
delphia, where they are sold from twelve to tn enty-five 
cents per dozen. T3iiring the whole n inter and spring 
they are . occasionally seen ; and, about the 25th of May, 
appear in numerous parties, making great havoc among 
the early cherries, s<‘le(‘ting tin* best and ripest of the 
fruit. Nor are they easily intimidated by the presence 
of Mr Scarecrow ; for 1 have seim a flo<;k deliberately 
regaling on the fruit of a loaded cherry tree, while on 
the same tree one of these (juardkm nru/vlsy and a very 
formidable one too, stndiduHl Ins stiffened arms, and 
displayiid his dangling legs, witli all the pomposity of 
authority ! At this tim<‘ of the season most of our 
resident birds, and many of our sumnnw visitants, are 
sitting, or have young; w hile, <‘ven on the 1st of June, 
the eggs in the ovary of tln‘ female cedar bird are no 
larger than mustard seed ; and it is gmnwally th<* 8th 
or 10th of that month before they begin to build. 
These last are curious circaimstances, w hich it is diffi- 
cult to account for, unless by supposing, I hat incubation 
is retarded by a scarcity of suitable food in spring, 
berries and other fruit being their usual fare. In May, 
before the (dierries are ripe, they are lean, and little 
else is found in their stoimndis than a few shrivelled 
cedar berries, the refuse of the former season, and a 
few fragments of beetles and other insects, which do 
not appear to be their common food ; but in June, 

* The figure of this bird, iu Seba’s voluminous work, is too 
wretched for criticism ; it is there called “ Oiseau Xomotl, 
d’Amerlque, hup*'*.” Seh. ii. p. CtJ, t. (>5, fig. 3. 

f Hist, Av. Nov. Hisp. 35. 
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while cherries and strawberries abound, they become 
extremely fat; and, about the 10th or 12th of that 
month, dis]>erse over the country in pairs to breed; 
sometimes tixiny* on the cedar, but {j^enerully ( boosing 
the orchard lor that purpose. The nest is large for the 
size of the bird, tixed in the forked or horizontal ])ranch 
of art a])ple tree, ten or twelve feet from th(‘ ground ; 
outwardly, and at bottom, is laid a mass of coarse dry 
stalks of grass, and the inside is lined nholly with 
very tine stalks of the same material. Th(‘ eggs are 
three or four, of a dingy bluish white, thick at the grt^at 
end, tapering suddenly, and b(Moming very naria^w at 
the other; marked with small roundish spots of black 
of various sizes and shad(‘s ; and th<‘ grcsit (Mid is of a 
pale dull purple tinge, marked likewis(‘ v\ ith touches of 
various shades of purple and bla(;k. About the last 
we(dt in June the young are hatclnul, and are at tirst 
fed on insects and their larva* ; but, as they advance in 
growth, on berries of various kinds. Thesi* facts I 
IniAM* inys('lf been an (‘ye witn(*ss to. The female, if 
disturbed, darts from the u(‘st iii sil(*nc(‘ to a consider- 
able distance ; no notes of wailing or lamentation are 
h(*ard from ('ith(‘r j>ar(‘nt, nor are th(*y (‘ven set*n, not- 
withstanding you are in the tr<‘(‘ examining tin* nest 
and young. These nests an* less freipiently found than 
many others, owing, not only to tin* comparatively few 
numbers of tin* birds, but to tin* reinarkabh* mut(*n(^S8 
of the species. The s(*ason of love, u Inch makes almost 
every other small bird musical, has no sindi effect on 
them ; for they continue, at that interesting period, Jis 
silent as In'fon*. 

This sp(‘cies is also found in (Canada, where it is 
called recolhty probably, as Dr Latham sujiposes, from 
the colour and apjiearance of its cr(*st resembling the 
hood of an order of friars of that denomination ; it has 
also been met with by s(*v(‘ral of our v()yag(‘rs on the 
north vA'est coast of America, and appears to have an 
extensive range. 

Almost all the ornithologists of Europe p(*rsist in 
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considering this bird as a varietjr of the European 
chatterer, (a, garrulus,) with what justice or propriety a 
mere comparison of the two will determine : The Euro- 
pean species is very nearly twice the cubic bulk of ours ; 
nas the whole lower parts of an uniform dark vinous 
bay; the tips of the wings streaked with lateral bars of 
yellow ; the nostrils, covered with bristles ; * the feathers 
on the chin, loose and tufted ; the wings, black ; and 
the markings of white and black on the sides of the 
head different from the American, which is as follows ; 
•—Length, seven inches, extent, eleven inches; head, 
neck, breast, upper part of the back and wing-coverts, 
a dark fawn colour ; darkest on the back, and brightest 
on the front ; head, ornamented with a high pointed, 
almost upright, crest ; line from the nostril over the 
eye to the hind head, velvety black, bordered above 
with a fine line of white, and another line of white 
passes from the lower mandible; chin, black, gradually 
orightening into fawn colour, the feathers there lying 
extremely close ; bill, black ; upper mandible, nearly 
triangular at the base, without bristles, short, rounding 
at the point, where it is deeply notched ; the lower 
scolloped at the tip, and turning up ; tongue, as in the 
test of the genus, broad, thin, cartilaginous, and lacerated 
at the end; belly, yellow; vent, white; wings, deep 
slate, except the two secondaries next the body, whose 
exterior vanes are of a fawn colour, and interior ones, 
white ; forming two whitish strips there, u^hich are 
Very conspicuous ; rump and tail-coverts, pale light 
blue ; tail, the same, gradually deepening into black, and 
tipt for half an inch with rich yellow. Six or seven, 
and sometimes the whole nine, secondary feathers of 
the wings, are ornamented at the tips with small red 
oblong appendages, resembling red sealing-wax ; these 
appear to be a prolongation of the shafts, and to be 
intended for preserving the ends, and consequently the 
vaneS; of the quills, from being broken and worn away 


• Turton. 
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by the almost continual fluttering of the bird among 
thick branches of the cedar. The feathers of those 
birds, which are without these appendages, are uni- 
formly found ragged on the edges ; but smooth and 
perfect in those on whom the marks are full and 
numerous. These singular marks have been usually 
considered as belonging to the male alone, from the 
circumstance, perhaps, of finding female birds without 
them. They are, however, common to both male and 
female. -Six of the latter are now lying before me, 
each with large and numerous clusters of eggs, and 
having the waxen appendages in full perfection. The 
* young birds do not receive them until the second fall, 
when, in moulting time, they may be seen fully formed, 
as the feather is developed from its sheath. I have 
once or twice found a solitary one on the extremity of 
one of the tail feathers. The eye is of a dark blood 
colour ; the legs and claws, black ; the inside of the 
mouth, orange ; gap, wide ; and the gullet capable of 
such distension as often to contain twelve or fifteen 
cedar berries, and serving as a kind of craw to prepare 
them for digestion. No wonder, then, that this glutton- 
ous bird, u itli such a mass of food almost continually 
in its throat, should want both the inclination and 
powers for vocal melody, that which would seem to 
belong to those only of less gross and voracious habits. 
The chief difference in the plumage of the male and 
female consists in the dulness of the tints of the latter, 
the inferior appearance of the crest, and the narrowness 
of the yellow bar on the tip of the tail. 

Though I do not flatter myself with being able to 
remove that prejudice from the minds of foreigners, 
which has made them look on this bird, also, as a 
degenerate and not a distinct species from their own ; 
yet they must allow that the change has been very 
great, very uniform, and universal, all over North 
America, where I have never heard that the European 
species has been found ; or, even if it were, this would 
only shew more clearly the specific difference of the 
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two, by proving*, that climate or food could never have 
produced these differences in either when both retain 
them, though confined to the same climate. 

But it is not only in the colour of their plumage that 
these two birds differ, but in several important particu- 
lars, in their manners and habits. The breeding place 
of the European species is absolutely unknown ; sup- 
posed to be somewhere about the polar regions; from 
whence, in winter, they make different and very irre- 
gular excursions to different parts of Europe; seldom 
advancing farther south than the north of England, in 
lat. 54 ® N. and so irregularly, that many years some- 
times elapse between their departure and reappearance; 
which, ill more superstitious ages, has been supposed to 
portend some great national calamity. On the other 
nand, the American species inhabits the whole extensive 
range between Mexico and Canada, and perhaps much 
farther both northerly and southerly, building and 
rearing their young in all the intermediat<‘ regions, often 
in our gardens and orchards, within a few yards of our 
houses. Those of our fellow-citizens n ho have still 
any doubts, and wish to examine for themselves, may 
see beautiful specimens of lioth birds in the superb 
collection of Mr Charles W. Peale of Philadelphia, 
whose magnificent museum is indeed a national blessing, 
and null be a lasting honour to bis memory. 

In some parts of the country they are called crown 
birds ; in others cherry birds, from their fondness for 
that fruit. They also feed on ripe persimmons, small 
winter grapes, bird cherries, and a great variety of other 
fruits and berries. The action of the stomach on these 
seeds and berries does not seem to injure their vegetative 
powers ; but rather to promote them, by imbedding 
them in a calcareous case, and they are thus transported 
to and planted in various and distant parts by these 
little birds. In other respects, however, their useful- 
ness to the farmer may be questioned ; and in the. 
general chorus of the feathered songsters they can 
scarcely be said to take a part. We must, therefore, 
2 
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rank them far below many more homely and minute 
warblers, their neighbours, whom Providence seems to 
have fomied, both as allies to protect the property of 
the husbandman from devouring insects, and as musi* 
cians to cheer him, while engaged in the labours of the 
field, with their innocent and delightful melody. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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CHUCK- will’s- WIDOW'. 

W'lLSON, PLATE LIV. FIG. II. 

This solitary bird is rarely found to the north of 
James river, in Virginia, on the sea-board, or of Nash- 
ville, in the State ot Tennesee, in the interior ; and no 
instance has come to my knowled^^e in which it has 
been seen either in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, or 
Maryland. On my journey south, I first met with it 
between Kichmond and Petersburf^, in Virj^nnia, and 
also on the banks of the Cumberland in Tennesee. 

Mr Pennant has described this bird iind(^r the 
appellation of the “ short-winged goatsucker,” {ArvU 
ZooL No. 33G,) from a specimen which he received 
from Dr Garden, of Charleston, South Carolina ; but, 
in speaking of its manners, he confounds it with the 
whip-poor-will, though the latter is little more than 
half the cubic bulk of the former, and its notes alto- 
gether difi'erent. In South Carolina,” says this 
writer, speaking of the present species, “ it is called, 
from one of its notes, chuck-chuck-wilPs-widow j and, 
in the northern provinces, whip-poor-will, from the 
resemblance which another of its notes beai’s to these * 
words.” {ArcL Zool p. 434.) He then proceeds to 
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detail the manners of the common whip-poor-will, by 
extracts from Dr Garden and Mr Kalm, which clearly 
prove that all of them were personally unacquainted 
with that bird ; and had never seen or examined any 
other than two of our species, the short-winged or 
chuck-wiirs-widow, and the long-winged, or night 
hawk, to both of which they indiscriminately attribute 
the notes and habits of the whip-poor-will. 

The chuck-will’s- widow, so called from its notes, 
which seem exactly to articulate these words, arrives 
on the sea coast of Georgia about the middle of March, 
and in Virginia early in April. It commences its 
singular call generally in the evening, soon after sunset, 
and continues it, with short occasional interruptions, for 
several hours. Towards morning these repetitions are 
renewed, and continue until dawn has fairly appeared. 
During the day it is altogether silent. This note, or 
call, instantly attracts the attention of a stranger, and 
is strikingly different from that of the whip-poor-will. 
In sound and articulation it seems plainly to express 
the words which have been applied to it (chuck-wiirs- 
widow,) pronouncing each syllable leisurely and dis- 
tinctly, nutting the principal emphasis on the last word. 
In a still evening it may be heard at the distance of 
nearly a mile, the tones of its voice being" stronger and 
more full than those of the whip-poor-will, who utters 
his with mu(jh greater rapidity. In the Chickasaw 
country, and throughout the whole Mississippi territory, 
I found the present species very numerous in the months 
of April ana May, keeping up a continued noise during 
the whole evening, and, in moonlight, throughout the 
whole of the night. 

The flight of this bird is low, skimming about at a 
few feet above the surface of the ground, frequently 
settling on old logs, or on the fences, and from thence 
sweeping around, in pursuit of various winged insects 
that fly m the night. Like the whip-poor-will, it pre- 
fers the declivities of glens and other deeply shaded 
9 places, making the surrounding mountains ring with 
echoes the whole evening. I several times called the 
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attention of the Chickasaws to the notes of this bird, 
on which occasions they always assumed a grave and 
thoughtful aspect; but it appeared to me that they 
made no distinction between the two species ; so that 
whatever superstitious notions they may entertain of 
the one are probably applied to both. 

This singular genus of birds, formed to subsist on the 
superabundance of nocturnal insects, are exactly and 
surprisingly fitted for their peculiar mode of life. 
Their flight is low, to accommodkte itself to their prey ; 
silent, that they may be the better concealed, and sweep 
upon it unawares ; their sight, most acute in the dusk, 
when such insects are abroad ; their evolutions, some- 
thing like those of the bat, quick and sudden ; their 
mouths, capable of prodigious expansion, so seize with 
more certainty, and furnished with long branching 
hairs, or bristles, serving as palisadoes to secure what 
comes between them. Reposing so much during the 
heats of day, they are mu<;h infested with vermin, parti- 
cularly about the head, and are provided with a comb 
on the inner edge of the middle claw, with which they 
are often employed in ridding themselves of these pests, 
at least when in a state of captivity. Having no wea|^ou8 
of defence, except their wings, their chief security is in 
the solitude of night, and in their colour and close 
retreats by day ; the former so much resembling that of 
dead leaves, of various hues, as not to he readily distin- 
guished from them even when close at hand. 

The cliuck-vviir 8-widow lays its eggs, two in number, 
on the ground, generally, and, I believe, always in the 
woods ; it makes no nest ; the eggs are of a dull olive 
colour, sprinkled with darker specks, are about as large 
as those of a pigeon, and exactly oval. Early in Sep- 
tember they retire from the United States. 

This species is twelve inches long, and twenty-six in 
extent ; bill, yellowish, tipt with black ; the sides of the 
mouth are armed with numerous long bristles, strong, 
tapering, and furnished with finer hairs branching from 
each ; cheeks and chin, rust colour, specked with black ; 
over the eye extends a line of small whitish spots ; head 
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and back, very deep brown, powdered with cream, rust, 
and bright ferruginous, and marked with long ragged 
streaks of black ; scapulars, broadly spotted with deep 
black, bordered with cream, and interspersed with 
whitish ; the plumage of that part of the neck which 
falls over the back, is long, something like that of a 
cock, and streaked with yellowish brown ; wing quills, 
barred with black and bright rust; tail, rounded, 
extending about an inch beyond the tips of the wings ; 
it consists of ten feathers, the four middle ones are pow- 
dered with various tints of ferruginous, and elegantly 
marked with fine zig-zag lines, and large herring-bone 
figures of black; exterior edges of the three outer 
feathers, barred like the wings; their interior vanes, 
for two-thirds of their length, are pure snowy white, 
marbled with black, and ferruginous at the base; this 
M'hite spreads over the greater part of the three outer 
feathers near their tips ; across the throat is a slight band 
or mark of whitish ; breast, black, powdered with rust ; 
belly and vent, lighter ; legs, feathered before nearly to 
the feet, which are of a dirty purplish flesh colour; 
inner side of the middle claw, deeply pectinated. 

The female differs chiefly in wanting the pure white 
on the three exterior tail feathers, these being more of 
a brownish cast. 


67 . CAPniMULOUS AMESICANUSy WILSOIJ NIGHT HAWK. 

WILSON, PLATE XL. FIG. I. MALE. — FIG. II. FEMALE. 

This bird, in Virginia and some of the southern dis- 
tricts, is called a bat ; the name night hawk is usually 
given it in the middle and northern States, probably on 
account of its appearance when on wing very much 
resembling some of our small hawks, and from its habit 
of flying chiefly in the evening. Though it is a bird 
universally known in the United States, and inhabits 
North America, in summer, from Florida to Hudson’s 
Bay, yet its history has been involved in considerable 
obscurity by foreign u liters, as well as by some of our 
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own country. Of this I shall endeaTour to dir««t; iiiii 
the present account. ■ 

Three species only, of this genus, are founii within 
the United States; the chuck- will’s- w'idow, the 
poor-wilt,' and the night hawk. The first of thefte^la 
confiiied to those States lying south of Maryland ; the 
other two are found generally over the Union, hut are 
frequently confounded one with the other, and by some 
supposed to be one and the same bird. A comparison 
of this wuth the figure of the whip^oor-will will satisfy 
those wdio still have their doubts on this subject ; and 
the great difference of maimers which distinguishes each 
will render this still more striking and satisfactory. 

On the last week in April, the night hawk commonly 
makes its first appearance in this part of Pennsylvania. 
At what particular period they enter Georgia, I am 
unable to say ; but I find, by my notes, that, in passing 
to New Orleans by land, I first observed this bird in 
Kentucky on the 21st of April. They soon after dis- 
perse generally over the country, from the sea shore to 
the mountains, even to the heights of the Alleghany ; 
and are seen, towards evening, in pairs, playing about, 
liigh in air, pursuing their prey, wasps, flies, beetles, 
and various other winged insects of the larger sort. 
About the middle of May, the female begins to lay. 
No previous preparation or construction of nest is 
made ; though doubtless the particular spot has been 
reconnoitred and determined on. This is sometimes in 
an open space in the woods, frequently in a ploughed 
field, or in the corner of a corn field. The eggs are 
placed oil the hare ground, in all cases on a dry situa- 
tion, where the colour of the leaves, gtound, stones, or 
other circumjacent parts of the surface may resemble 
the’ general tint of the eggs, and thereby render them 
less easy to be discovered. The eggs are most com- 
monly two, rather oblong, equally thick at both ends, 
of a dirty bluish white, and marked w ith innumerable 
touches of dark olive brown. To the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this spot the male and female confine 
themselves, roosting on the high trees adjoining during 
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the greater part of the day, seldom, however, together, 
and almost always on separate trees. They sit 
lengthwise on the branch, fence, or limb, on which they 
roost, and never across, like most other birds; this 
seems occasioned by the shortness and slender form of 
their legs and feet, which are not at all calculated to 
grasp the branch with sufficient firmness to balance 
their bodies. 

As soon as incubation commences, the male keeps a 
most vigilant watch around. He is then more frequently 
seen playing about in the air over the place, even during 
the day, mounting by several quick vibrations of the 
win^, then a few slower, utterinff all the while a sharp 
harsh squeak, till, having gained the highest point, he 
suddenly precipitates himself, head foremost, and with 
great rapidity, down sixty or eighty feet, wheeling up 
again as suddenly; at which instant is heard a loud 
booming sound, very much resembling that produced 
by blowing strongly into the bunghole of an empty hogs- 
head ; and which is doubtless produced by the sudden 
expansion of his capacious mouth, while he passes 
through the air. He again mounts by alternate quick 
and leisurely motions of the wings, playing about as he 
asc>ends, uttering his usual hoarse squeak, till, in a 
few minutes, he again dives with the same impetuosity 
and violent sound as before. Some are or opinion 
that this is done to intimidate man or beast from 
approaching his nest, and he is particularly observed 
to repeat these divings most frequently around those 
who come near the spot, sweeping down past them, 
sometimes so near, and so suddenly, as to startle and 
alarm them. The same individual is, however, often 
seen performing these manceuvres over the river, the 
hill, the meadow, and the marsh, in the space of a 
quarter of an hour, and also towards the fall, when he 
has no nest. This singular habit belongs peculiarly to 
the male. The female has, indeed, the common hoarse 
note, and much the same mode of flight ; but never 
precipitates herself in the manner of the male. During 
the tune she is sitting, she will suffer you to approach 
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within a foot or two before she attempts to stir, and, 
when she does, it is in such a flutterinf^, tumbling man* 
ner, and with such appearance of a lame and wounded 
bird, as nine times in ten to deceive the person, and 
induce him to pursue her. This “ pious fraud,” as the 
poet Thomson calls it, is kept up until the person is 
sufficiently removed from the nest, when she imme- 
diately mounts and disappears. When the young are 
first hatched, it is difficult to distinguish them from the 
surface of the ground, their down being of a pale 
brownish colour, and they are altogether destitute of 
the common shape of birds, sitting so fixed and so 
8(|uat as to he easily mistaken for a slight prominent 
mouldiness lying on the ground. I cannot say whether 
they have two brood in the season; 1 rather conjecture 
that they have generally but one. 

The night hawk is a bird of strong and vigorous 
flight, and of large volume of wing. It often visits the 
city, darting' and squeaking over the streets at a great 
height, diving perpendicularly with the same hollow 
sound as before described. I have also seen them 
sitting on chimney tops in some of the most busy parts 
of the city, occasionally uttering their common note. 

When the weather happens to be wet and gloomy, 
the night hawks are seen abroad at all times of the 
day, generally at a considerable height ; their favourite 
time, however, is from two hours before sunset until 
dusk. At such times they seem all vivacity, darting 
about in the air in every direction, making frequent 
short sudden turnings, as if busily engaged in catching 
insects. Even in the hottest, clearest weather, they are 
occasionally seen abroad, squeaking at short intervals. 
They are also often found sitting along the fences, 
basking themselves in the sun. Near the sea-shore, 
in the vicinity of extensive salt marshes, they are 
likewise very numeroUvS, skimming over the meadows, 
in the maimer of swallows, until it is so dark that the 
eye can no longer follow them. 

When wounded and taken, they attempt to intimi- 
date you by opening their mouth to its utmost stretch. 
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throwing- the head forward, >od uttering; a kind of 
guttural whizzing sound, striking also violently with 
their wings, which seem to he their only offensive 
weapons; for they never attempt to strike with the 
bill or claws. 

About the middle of August, they begin to move 
off towards the south; at which season they maybe 
seen almost every evening, from five o’clock until after 
sunset, passing along the Schuylkill and the adjacent 
shores, in widely scattering multitudes, all steering 
towards the south. I have counted several hundreds 
within sight at the same time, dispersed through the 
air, and darting after insects as they advanced. These 
occasional processions continue for two or three 
weeks; none are seen travelling in the opposite direc- 
tion. Sometimes they are accompanied by at least 
twice as many barn swallows, some chimney swallows 
and purple martins. They are also most numerous 
immediately preceding a northeast storm. At this 
time also they abound in the extensive meadows on 
tlie Schuylkill and Delaware, where I have counted 
fifteen skimming over a single field in an evening. On 
shooting some of these, on the 14th of August, their 
stomachs were almost exclusively filled with crickets. 
From one of them I took nearly a common snuff-box 
full of these insects, all seemingly fresh swallowed. 

By the middle or 20th of September, very few of 
these birds are to be seen in Pennsjrlvania ; how far 
south they go, or at what particular time they pass the 
southern boundaries of the United States, I am unable 
to say. None of them winter in Georgia. 

The ridiculous name goatsucker, — which was first 
bestowed on the European species, from a foolish notion 
that it'sucked the teats of the goats, because, probably, 
it inhabited the solitary heights where they fed, which 
nickname has been since applied to the whole genus, — I 
have thought proper to omit. There is something 
worse than absurd in continuing to brand a whole 
family of birds with a knavish name, after they are 
universally known to be innocent of the charge. Jt is 
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not only unjust, but tends to encourage the belief in 
an idle fable that is totally destitute of all foundation. 

The night hawk is nine inches and a half in length, 
and twenty-three inches in extent ; the upper parts are 
of a very deep blackish brown, unmixed on the pri- 
maries, but thickly sprinkled or powdered on the back 
scapulars and head with innumerable minute spots and 
streaks of a pale cream colour, interspersed with specks 
of reddish ; the scapulars are barred with the same, 
also the tail-coverts and tail, the inner edges of which 
are barred with w^hite and deep brownish black for 
an inch and a half from the tip, where they are crossed 
broadly with a band of white, the two middle ones 
excepted, which are phiin deep brown, barred and 
sprinkled with light clay ; a spot of pure white extends 
over the five first primaries, the outer edge of the 
exterior feather excepted, and about the middle of the 
wing ; a triangular spot of white also marks the throat, 
bending up on each side of the neck ; the bill is exceed- 
ing small, scarcely one-eighth of an inch in length, and 
of a black colour ; the nostrils, circular, and surrounded 
w'ith a prominent rim; eye, large and full, of a deep 
bluish black ; the legs are short, feathered a little 
below the knees, and, as well as the toes, of a purplish 
flesh colour, seamed with white; the middle claw is 
pectinated on its inner edge, to serve as a comb to clear 
the bird of vermin ; the whole lower parts of the 
body are marked with transverse lines of dusky and 
yellowish. The tail is somewhat shorter than the 
wings when shut, is handsomely forked, and consists 
of ten broad feathers ; the mouth is extremely large, 
and of a reddish flesh colour wdthin; there are no 
bristles about the bill ; the tongue is very small, and 
attached to the inner surface of the mouth. 

The female measures about nine inches in length, 
and twenty-two in breadth ; differs in having no white 
band on the tail, but has the spot of white on the wing ; 
wants the triangular spot of white on the throat, instead 
of which there is a dully defined mark of a reddish 
cream colour ; the wings are nearly black, all the quills 
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being slightly tipt with white; the tail is as in the 
male, and minutely tipt with u^hite ; all the scapulars, 
and whole upper parts, are powdered with a much 
lighter gray. 

There is no description of the present species in 
Turton’s translation of Linnseus. The characters of 
tile genus given in the same work are also in this case 
incorrect, viz. “ mouth furnished with a series of 
bristles; tail not forked,” — the ni^ht hawk having 
nothing of the former, and its tail being largely forked. 


68. CAPMIMULGUS FOClFEMUSf WILSON. — WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

WILSON, PLATE XLI. FIG. I. MALE. — FIG. II. FEMALE FIG. III. 

YOUNG. 

This is a singular and very celebrated species, univer- 
sally noted over the greater part of the United States 
for the loud reiterations of his favourite call in spring ; 
and yet personally he is but little known, most people 
bein^^ unable to distinguish this from the preceding 
species, when both are placed before them ; and some 
insisting that they are the same. This being the case, 
it becomes the duty of his historian to give a full and 
&ithful delineation of his character and peculiarity of 
manners, that his existence as a distinct and indepen- 
dent species mav no longer be doubted, nor his story 
mingled confusedly with that of another. I trust that 
those best acquainted with him will bear witness to the 
fidelity of the portrait. 

On or about the 25th of April, if the season be not 
uncommonly cold, the whip-poor-will is first heard in 
this part of Pennsylvania, in the evening, as the dusk 
of twilight commences, or in the morning as soon as 
dawn has broke. In the State of Kentucky I first heard 
this bird on the 14th of April, near the town of Dan- 
ville. The notes of this solitary bird, from the ideas 
which are naturally associated with them, seem like 
the voice of an old friend, and are listened to by almost 
iill with great interest. At first they issue from some 
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retired part of the woods, the g^len, or mountain ; in a 
few evenings, perhaps, we hear them from the adjoining 
coppice, the garden fence, the road before the door, and 
even from the roof of the dwelling-house, long after 
the family have retired to rest. Some of the more 
ignorant and superstitious considered this near ap- 
proach as foreboding no good to the family, nothing 
less than sickness, misfortune, or death, to some of its 
members ; these visits, however, so often occur with- 
out any bad consequences, that this superstitious dread 
seems on the decline. 

He is now a regular acquaintance. Every morning 
and evening his shrill and rapid repetitions are heard 
from the adjoining woods, and when two or more are 
calling out at the same time, as is often the case in the 
pairing season, and at no great distance from each 
other, the noise, mingling with the echoes from the 
mountains, is really surprising. Strangers, in parts of 
the country where these birds are numerous, tind it 
almost impossible for some time to sleep ; while to those 
long acquainted with them, the sound often serves as a 
lullaby to assist their repose. 

These notes seem pretty plainly to articulate the 
words which have been generally applied to them, 
whip-poor-will, the first and last syllables being uttered 
with great emphasis, and the whole in about a second 
to each repetition ; but when two or more males meet, 
their whip-poor-will altercations become much more 
rapid and incessant, as if each were straining to over- 
power or silence the other. When near, you often 
hear an introductory cluck between the notes. At 
these times, as well as at almost all others, they fly 
low, not more than a few feet from the surface, skim- 
ming about the house and before the door, alighting 
on the wood pile, or settling on the roof. Towards 
midnight they generally become silent, unless in clear 
moonlight, when they are heard with little intermission 
till morning. If there be a creek near, with high 
precipitous bushy banks, they are sure to be found in 
such situations. During the day they sit in the most 
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retired, solitarjr, and deep shaded parts of the woods, 
ffenerally on hiffh ground, where they repose in silence. 
When disturbed, they rise within a few feet, sail low 
and slowly through the woods for thirty or forty 
yards, and generally settle on a low branch or on the 
ground. Their sight appears deficient during the day, 
as, like owls, they seem then to want that vivacity for 
which they are distinguished in the morning and 
evening twilight. They are rarely shot at or molested ; 
and from being thus transiently seen in the obscurity 
of dusk, or in the deep umbrage of the woods, no 
wonder their particular markings of plumage should 
be so little known, or that they should be confounded 
with the night hawk, whom in general appearance 
they so much resemble. The female begins to lay 
about the second week in May, selecting for this pur- 
pose the most unfrequented part of the wood, often 
where some brush, old logs, heaps of leaves, &c. had 
been lying, and always on a dry situation. The eggs 
are deposited on the ground, or on the leaves, not the 
slightest appearance of a nest being visible. These are 
usually two in number, in shape much resembling those 
of the night hawk, but having the ground colour much 
darker, and more thickly marbled with dark olive. The 
precise period of incubation, I am unable to say. 

In traversing the woods one day in the early part of 
June, along the brow of a rocky declivity, a whip-poor- 
will rose from my feet, and fluttered along, sometimes 
prostrating herself, and beating the ground with her 
wings, as if just expiring. Aware of her purpose, I 
stood still, and began to examine the space immediately 
around me for the eggs or young, one or other of which 
I was certain must be near. After a long search, to my 
mortification, I could find neither; and was just going 
to abandon the spot, when I perceived somewhat like 
a slight mouldiness among the withered leaves, and, on 
stooping down, discovered it to be a young whip-poor- 
will, seemingly asleep, as its eyelids were nearly closed ; 
or perhaps this might only be to protect its tender eyes 
from the glare of day, I sat down by it on the leaves. 
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and dr^w it as it then appeared. It was probably not 
a weak old. All the while I was thus eng-ag^, it 
neither moved its body, nor opened its eyes more than 
half; and I left it as I found it. After I had walked 
about a quarter of a mile from the spot, recollecting 
that I had left a pencil behind, I returned and found 
my pencil, but the young bird was gone. 

Early in June, as soon as the young appear, the notes 
of the male usually cease, or are heard but rarely. To- 
wards the latter part of summer, a short time before 
these birds leave us, they are again occasionally heard ; 
but their call is then not so loud — much less empha- 
tical, and more interrupted than in spring. Early in 
September they move otF towards the south. 

The favourite places of resort for these birds are on 
high, dry situations ; in low, marshy tracts of country, 
they are seldom heard. It is probably on this account 
that they are scarce on the sea-coast and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; while towards the mountains they are 
very numerous. The night hawks, on the contrary, 
delight in these extensive sea marshes ; and are much 
more numerous there than in the interior and higher 
parts of the country. But no where in the United 
States have I found the whip-poor-w ill in such numbers 
as in that tract of country in the Ktate of Kentucky 
called the Barrens. This appears to be their most con- 
genial climate and place of residence. There, from the 
middle of April to the 1st of June, as soon as the evening 
twilight draws on, the shrill and confused clamours of 
these birds are incessant, and very surprising to a 
stranger. They soon, how^ever, become extremely 
agreeable, the inhabitants lie down at night lulled by 
their wJilstlings ; and the first approaches of dawn are 
announced by a general and lively chorus of the same 
music ; w hile the full-toned tooting^ as it is called, of 
the pinnated grouse, forms a very pl'easing bass to the 
W'hole. 

I shall not, in the manner of some, attempt to amuse 
the reader with a repetition of the unintelligible names 
given to this bird by the Indians, or the superstitious 
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notions generally entertained of it by the same people. 
These seem as various as the tribes, or even families, 
with which you converse ; scarcely two of them will 
tell you the same story. It is easy, however, to observe, 
that this, like the owl and other nocturnal birds, is held 
by them in a kind of suspicious awe, as a bird with 
which they wish to have as little to do as possible. 
The superstition of the Indian differs very little from 
that of an illiterate German, a Scots Highlander, or the 
less informed of any other nation. It suggests ten 
thousand fantastic notions to each, and these, instead of 
being recorded with all the punctilio of the most im- 
portant truths, seem only fit to be forgotten. Whatever, 
among either of these people, is strange and not com- 
prehended, is usually attributed to supernatural agency; 
and an unexpected sight, or uncommon incident, is 
often ominous of good, but more generally of bad, 
fortune, to the parties. Night, to minds of this com- 
plexion, brings with it its kindred horrors, its appari- 
uons, strange sounds, and awful sights ; and this solitary 
and inoffensive bird being a frequent wanderer in these 
hours of ghosts and hobgoblins, is considered by the 
Indians as being, by habit and repute, little better than 
one of them. All these people, however, are not so 
credulous : I have conversed with Indians who treated 
these silly notions with contempt. 

The whip-poor-will is never seen during the day, 
unless in circumstances such as have been described. 
Their food appears to be large moths, grasshoppers, 
pismires, and such insects as frequent the bark of old 
rotten and decaying timber. They are also expert in 
darting after winged insects. They will sometimes 
skim in the dusk, within a few feet of a person, uttering 
a kind of low chatter as they pass. In their migrations 
north, and on their return, they probably stop a day or 
two at some of their former stages, and do not advance 
in one continued flight. The whip-poor-will was first 
heard this season [1811] on the 2d day of May, in a 
comer of Mr Bartram’s woods, not far from the house, 
and for two or three mornings after in the same place, 
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where I also saw it. From this time until the begin- 
ning’ of September, there were none of these birds to be 
found within at least one mile of the place ; though I 
frequently made seai’ch for them. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, the whip-poor-will was again heard for two 
evenings, successively, in the same part of the woods. 
I also heard several of them passing, within the same 
week, between dusk aud nine o’clock at night, it being 
then clear moonlight. These repeated their notes three 
or four times, and were heard no more. It is highly 
probable that they migrate during the evening and 
night. 

The wliip-poor-will is nine inches and a half long, 
and niiiet(*en inches in extent; the bill is blackish, a 
full quarter of an inch long, much stronger than that of 
the night hawk, and bent a little at the point, the under 
mandible arched a little upwards, following the curva- 
ture of the upper ; the nostrils are prominent and 
tubular, tlndr openings directed forward; the mouth is 
extravagantly large, of a |>ale tlesh colour within, and 
beset along the sides with a number of long, thick, 
elastic bristles, the longest of which ex'tends more than 
half an inch beyond the point of the hill, end in fine 
hair, and curva? inwards; these seem to serve as feelers; 
aud prevent the escap(‘ of winged insects : the eyes are 
very large, full, and bluish black; the plumage above 
is so variegat«*d with black, pale cream, brown, and rust 
colour, sprinkled and j)owdered in such minute streaks 
and spots, as to defy description; the upper part of the 
head is of a light brownish gray, marked with a longi- 
tudinal streak of black, with others radiating from it; 
the back is daiker, finely strwiked with a less deep 
black ; the scapulars are very light whitish ochre, 
beautifully variegated w ith two or three oblique streaks 
of very deep black; the tail is rounded, consisting of 
ten feathers, the exterior one an inch and a quaider 
shorter than the middle ones, the three outer feathers 
on each side are blackish browui for half their length, 
thence pure w hite to the tips, the exterior one is edged 
with deep brow u nearly to the tip ; the deep brown of 

VOL. II. B 
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these feathers is regularly studded with light brown 
spots ; the four middle ones are without the white at 
tne ends, but beautifully marked with herring-bone 
figures of black and light ochre finely powdered ; cheeks 
and sides of the head, of a brown orange or burnt colour ; 
the wings, when shut, reach scarcely to the middle of 
the tail, and are elegantly spotted with very light and 
dark brown, but are entirely without the large spot of 
white which distinguishes those of the night hawk ; 
chin, black, streaked with brown ; a narrow semicircle 
of white passes across the throat ; breast and belly, irregu- 
larly mottled and streaked with black and yellow ochre ; 
the legs and feet are of a light purplish flesh colour, 
seamed with white ; the former feathered before, nearly 
to the feet; the two exterior toes are joined to the 
middle one, as far as the first joint, by a broad membrane ; 
the inner edge of the middle claw is pectiniited, and, 
from the circumstance of its being freciuently found 
with small portions of down adhering to the teeth, is 
probably employed as a comb to rid the plumage of its 
head of vermin ; this being the principal and almost 
only part so infested in all birds. 

The female is about an inch less in length and in 
extent ; the bill, mustaches, nostrils, &c. as in the male. 
She differs in being much lighter on the upper parts, 
seeming as if powdered with grains of meal ; and, instead 
of the white on the three lateral tail-feathers, has them 
tipt for about three-quarters of an inch with a cream 
colour ; the bar across the throat is also of a brownish 
ochre ; the cheeks and region of the eyes are brighter 
brownish orange, which passes also to the neck, and is 
sprinkled with black and specks of white ; the streak 
over the eye is also lighter. 

The young was altogether covered with fine down, 
of a pale brown colour ; the shafts, or rather sheaths, of 
the quills, bluish ; the point of the bill, just perceptible. 

Twenty species of this singular genus are now known 
to naturalists ; of these one only belongs to Europe, 
one to Africa, one to New Holland, two to India, and 
fifteen to America. 
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The present species, though it approaches nearer in 
its plumage to that of Europe than any other of the 
tribe, ditFers from it in being entirely without the large 
spot of white on the wing ; and in being considerably 
less. Its voice, and particular call, are also entirely 
dilFereut. 

Farther to illustrate the history of this bird, the 
following notes are added, made at the time of dissec- 
tion: — Body, when stript of the skin, less than that 
of the wood thrush ; breastbone, one inch in length ; 
second stomach, strongly muscular, filled with fragments 
of pismires and grasshoppers; skin of the bird, loose, 
wrinkly, and scarcely attached to the flesh ; flesh also 
loose, extremely tender; bones, thin and slender; sinews 
and muscles of the wing, feeble ; distance between the 
tips of both mandibles, when expanded, full two inches, 
length of the opening, one inch and a half, breadth, one 
inch and a quarter; tongue, very short, attached to the 
skin of the mouth, its internal part, or os ht/o'ides, passes 
up the hind head, and reaches to the front, like that of 
the woodpecker ; which enables the bird to revert the 
lower part of the mouth in the act of seizing insects, 
and in calling; skull, extremely light and thin, being 
semi-transparent, its cavity nearly half occupied by the 
eyes ; aperture for the brain, very small, the quantity 
not exceeding that of a sparrow ; an owl of the same 
extent of wing has at least ten times as much. 

Though this noted bird has been so frequently 
mentioned by name, and its manners taken notice of 
by almost every naturalist who has WTitten on our 
birds, yet personally it has never yet been described 
by any writer with whose works I am acquainted. 
Extraordinary as this may seem, it is nevertheless true ; 
and in proof I offer the following facts : — 

Three species only of this genus are found within the 
United States, the chuck- wilFs-widow, the night hawk, 
and the whip-poor-will. Catesby, in the eighth plate 
of his Natural History of Carolina^ has figured the 
first, and in the sixteenth of his Appendix the second ; 
to this he has added particulars of the whip-poor-will, 
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believing it to be that bird, and has ornamented his 
figure of the night hawk with a large bearded appendage, 
of which in nature it is entirely destitute. After him, 
Mr Edwards, in his sixty-third plate, has in like manner 
figured the night hawk, also adding the bristles, and 
(mlling his figure the whip-poor-will, accompanying it 
with particulars of the notes, &c. of that bird, chiefly 
copied from Catesby. The next writer of eminence 
who has spoken of the whip-poor-will is Mr Pennant, 
justly considered as one of the most jiidicioufj and 
discriminating of English naturalists ; but, deceived by 
“ the lights he had,” he has, in his account ^f the 
short- wunged goatsucker,* (Arcf. Zool. p. 484,) given 
the size, mjirkings of plumage, &c. of the chiick-wiirs*< 
w’idow ; and, in the succeeding account of his long- 
winged goatsucker, describes pretty accurately the 
night hawk. Both of these birds he considers to be 
the w hip-poor- w ill, and as having the same notes and 
inanners. 

After such authorities, it was less to he wondered at 
that many of our own citizens, and some of our natu- 
ralists and w I’iters, should fall into the lilve mistake ; as 
copies of the wuirks of those English naturalists are to 
be found in several of our colleges, and in some of our 
public as well as private libraries. The means w Inch 
the author of American Ornithology satisfy Ids 

own mind, and those of his friends, on this subject, 
were detailed at large, in a paper published about two 
years ago, in a periodical work of this city, w ith w-hicli 
extract I shall (dose my account of the present species. 

“ On the question. Is the whip-poor-will and the 
night haw k one and the same bird, or are they really 
two distinct species ? there has long been an opposition 
of sentiment, and many fruitless disputes. Numbers of 
lensible and observing people, w hose intelligen(;e and 
long residence in the country entitle their opinion tb 

• The figure is by mistake called the long-winged goatsucker. 
See Arctic Zoology, vol. ii. pi. 18. 

f Caprimulgus Americarius, night hawk or wkip-poor-will. 
Travels, p. 292. 
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respect, positively assert that the niirht hawk and the 
whip-poor-will are very ditFereiit birds, and do not even 
associate together. The naturalists of Europe, however, 
have generally considered the two names as applicabU; 
to one and the same species ; and this opinion has 
also been adopted by two of our most distinguished 
naturalists, Mr William Bartram, of Kingsessing,* and 
Professor Barton, of Philadelpbia.'|' The writer of this, 
being determined to ascertain the triitli by examining 
for bims(*lf, took the following elfectiial mode of settling 
this disputed point, the particulars of which he now 
submits to those interested in the question : 

Thirteen of those birds usually (tailed night hawks, 
which dart about in the air like swaljows, and some- 
tiiiK's descend w ith rapidity from a great height, making 
a hollow sounding noise like that produced by blowing 
into the bunghole of an empty hogshead, were shot at 
different times, and in different plaices, and accurately 
examined, both outwardly and by dissection. Nine of 
these w<*re found to be males, and four females. The 
former all (;orrespond«‘d in the markings and tints of 
their plumage ; the latter also agreed in their marks, 
differing slightly from the inah*s, though evidently of 
the same specdes. Two others were shot as they rose 
from the nests, or rather from the eggs, Mdiiidi, in both 
cases, were two in number, lying on the open ground. 
These also agreed in the markings of their plumage 
with the four preceding; and, on dissection, were 
found to be females. The eggs were also secured. A 
whip-poor-vA ill was shot in the evening, while in the 
act of repeating his usual and well known notes. This 
bird was found to be a male, differing in many remark- 
able particulars from all the former. Three others were 
shot at different times during the day, in solitary and 
dark shaded parts of the wood. Two of these wen^ 
found to be females, one of whiidi had been sitting on 
two eggs. The two females resembled eaidi other 

* Caprlmuhfus VirginianuSj whip-poor-will, or night hawk. 
Fragments of the Nittural History of FennsyJ eania, p. 3. St e 
aifcO American Phil. 2' runs. vol. iv. p. ^8, 209, note. 
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Imost exactly; the tnale also corresponded in its 
larking^ with the one first found; and all four were 
vidently of one species. The eg^ differed from the 
)rmer both in colour and markings. 

‘‘ The differences between these two birds were as 
)llow: — The sides of the mouth in both sexes of the 
'^hip-poor-will were beset with ranges of long and very 
trong bristles, extending more than half an inch beyond 
le point of the bill ; both sexes of the night hawk 
^ere entirely destitute of bristles. The bill of the 
^hip-poor- will was also more than twice the length of 
bat of the night hawk. The long wing quills, of both 
?xes of the night hawk, were of a deep brownish black, 
^ith a large spot of white nearly in their middle, and, 
dien shut, the tips of the wings extended a little beyond 
be tail. The wing-quills of the whip-poor-will, of both 
axes, were beautifully spotted with light brown ; had 
0 spot of white on them, and, when shut, the tips of 
lie M'ings did not reach to the tip of the tail by at least 
VO inches. The tail of the niglit hawk was handsomely 
exterior feathers being the longest, shortening 
radually to the middle ones ; the tail of the whip-poor- 
dll M^as rounded, the exterior feathers being the 
bortest, lengthening gradually to the middle ones. 

" After a careful examination of these and several 
ther remarkable differences, it was impossible to with- 
land the conviction, that these birds belonged to two 
istinct species of the same genus, differing in size, 
olour, and conformation of parts. 

“ A statement of the principal of these facts having 
een laid before Mr Bartram, together with a male and 
imale of each of the above mentioned species, and also 
male of the great Virginian bat, or chuck-wiirs-widow, 
fter a particular examination that venerable naturalist 
/■as pleased to declare himself fully satisfied ; adding, 
flat he had now no doubt of the night hawk and the 
diip-poor-will being two very distinct species of capri- 
lulgus. 

“ it is not the intention of the wTiter of this to enter 
t present into a description of either the plumage. 
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manners, migrations, or economy of these birds, the 
range of country they inhabit, or the superstitious 
notions entertained of them ; his only object at present 
is the correction of an error, which, from the respecta- 
bility of those by whom it was unwarily adopted, has 
been but too extensively disseminated, and received by 
too many as a truth.” 

G EN U S XI V. — CYPSEL US, Illiqer. 

69 . crrsMLirs pklasgius, tkmm. 

HIRU^DO PELASGIA, WILSON CHIMNEY SWALLOW, WILSON. 

WILSON, I'LATE XXXIX. FIG. I EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This species is peculiarly our own ; and strongly 
distinguished from all the rest of our swallows by its 
figure, ilight, and manners. These peculiarities shall be 
detailed as fully as the nature of the subject requires. 

This swallow, like all the rest of its tribe in the 
United 8tat(?s, is migratory, arriving in Pennsylvania 
late in April or early in May, and dispersing themselves 
over the whole country wherever there are vacant 
chimnevs in summer sufficiently high and convenient 
for their accommodation. In no other situation with 
us are they observed at present to build. This circum- 
stance naturally suggests the query. Where did these 
birds construct their nests before the arrival of Euro- 
peans in this country, when there were no such places 
for their accommodation ? I would answ^er, Probably 
in the same situations in which they still continue to 
build in the remote regions of our western forests, 
where European improvements of this kind are scarcely 
to be found, namely, in the hollow of a tree, which, in 
some cases, has the.nearest resemblance to their present 
choice, of any other. One of the first settlers in the 
State of Kentucky inlbrmed me, that he cut down a 
large liollow' beech tree, which contained forty or fifty 
nests of the chimney swallow, most of whicn, by the 
fall of the tree, or by the weather, were lying at the 
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bottom of the hollow; but sufficient fra^ents remained, 
adhering’ to the sides of the tree, to enable him to 
number them. They appeared, he said, to be of many 
years* standinjr. The present site which they have 
chosen must, however, hold out many more advantages 
than the former, since we see that, in the whole thickly 
settled parts of the United States, these birds have 
uniformly adopted this new convenience, not a single 
pair being observed to prefer the woods. Security 
from birds of prey and other animals — from storms that 
frequently overthrow the timber, and the numerous 
ready conveniencies which these new situations afford, 
ate doubtless some of the advantages. The choice they 
have made certainly bespeaks something more than 
mere unreasoning instinct, and does honour to their 
discernment. 

The nest of this bird is of singular construction, being 
formed of very small twigs, fastened togetlier with a 
strong adhesive glue or gum, which is secreted by two 
glands, one on each side of the hind head, and mixes 
with the saliva. With this glue, which becomes hard 
as the twigs themselves, the whole nest is thickly 
besmeared. The nest itself is small and shallow, and 
attached by one side or edge to the wall, and is totally 
destitute of the soft lining with which the others arc 
so plentifully su])plied. The eggs are generally four, 
and white. They generally have two brood in the 
season. The young are fed at intervals diu'ing the 
greater part of the night, a fact w hich 1 have had fre- 
quent opportuniti(;s of remarking both here and in the 
Mississippi territory. The noise w hich the old ones 
make in passing up and down the funnel has^ some 
resemblance to distant thunder. When heavy and long 
continued rains occur, the nest, losing its hold, is 
precipitated to the bottom. This disaster frequently 
happens. The eggs are destroyed ; but the young, 
though blind, (wdiich they are for a considerable time,) 
sometimes scramble up along the vent, to w hich they 
cling like squirrels, the muscularity of their feet, and 
the sharpness of their claws, at this tender age, being 
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remarkable. In this situation they continue to be fed 
for perhaps a week or more. Nay, it is not uncommon 
for them voluntarily to leave the nest lon^ before they 
arc able to fly, and to fix themselves on the wall, 
where they are fed until able to hunt for themselves. 

When these birds first arrive in springs, and for a consi- 
derable time after, they associate tog’ether every evening 
in one general rendezvous ; those of a whole district 
roosting together. This place of repose, in the more 
unsettled parts of the country, is usually a large hollow 
tree, open at top ; trees of that kind, or swallow treeSy 
as they arc usually called, having been noticed in 
various parts of the country, and generally believed to 
he th(* winter (piartcrs of these birds, where, heaps upon 
hea[)s, they dozed away the winter in a state of torpi- 
dity. Here they have been seen on their resurrection 
ill spring, and here they have again been remarked 
descending to their deathlike sleep in autumn. 

Among various accounts of these trees that might 
ho (|uoted, the following are selected as bearing the 
marks of authenticity. ‘‘ At Middlebury, in this State,” 
says Mr Williams, History of Vermonty p. 116 , “ there 
was a large hollow elm, called by the people in the 
vicinity, the swallow tree. From a man w ho for several 
rears lived within twenty rods of it, I procured this 
information. He always thought the swallow s tarried 
in the tree through the winter, and avoided cutting it 
dow n on that account. About the first of May the 
sw allows came out of it in large numbers, about the 
middle of the day, and soon returned. As the w^eather 
grew^ warmer, they came out in the morning, w ith a 
loud noise, or roar, and were soon dispersed. About 
half an hour before sun-dow n, they returned in millions, 
circulating tw o or three times round the tree, and then 
descending like a stream into a hole about sixty feet 
from the ground. It was customaiy for persons in the 
vicinity to visit this tree to observe the motions of these 
birds : and w hen any persons disturbed their operations, 
by striking violently against the tree with their axes, 
the swallows would rush out in millions, and with a 
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^reat noise. In November, 1791, the top of this tree 
was blown down twenty feet below where the swallows 
entered. There has been no appearance of the swallows 
since. Upon cutting down the remainder, an immense 
quantity of excrements, (juills, and feathers were found, 
but no appearance or relics of any nests. 

“ Another of these swallow trees was at Bridport. 
The man who lived the nearest to it g'ave this account. 
The snallows were first observed to come out of the 
tree in the spring*, about the time that the leaves first 
beg*an to appear on the trees ; from that season they 
came out in the mornings about half an hour after 
sunrise. They rushed out like a stream, as big* as the 
hole in the tree would admit, and ascended in a perpen- 
dicular line, until they vi’^ere above the height of the 
adjacent trees ; then assumed a circular motion, per- 
forming their evolutions two or three times, hut always 
in a larger circle, and then dispersed in every direction. 
A little b(‘fore sun-down, they returned in immense 
numbers, forming several circular motions, and then 
descended like a stream into the hole, from whence 
they came out in the morning. About the middle of 
September, they were seen entering the tree for the 
last time. These birds were all of the speides called 
the house or chimney swallow. The tree was a large 
hollow elm ; the hole at which they entered was about 
forty feet above the ground, and about nine inches in 
diameter. The swallows made their first appearance in 
the spring, and their last appearance in the fall, in the 
vicinity of this tree ; and the neighbouring inhabitants 
had no doubt but that the swallows continued in it 
during the winter. A few years ago, a hole m as cut 
at the bottom of the tree ; from that time the swallows 
have been gradually forsaking the tree, and have now 
almost deserted it.” 

Though Mr Williams himself, as he informs us, is 
led to believe, from these, and some other particulars 
which he details, “ that the house swallow in this part 
of America generally resides during the winter in the 
hollow of trees ; and the ground swallows (bank swal- 
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lows) find security in the mud at the bottom of lakes, 
rivers, and ponds,” yet I cannot, in the cases just cited, 
see any sufficient cause for such a belief. The birds 
were seen to pass out on the first of May, or in the 
sprint, when the leaves begfan to appear on the trees, 
•and, about the middle of September, they were seen 
entering’ the tree for the last time; but there is no 
information here of their being’ seen at any time during* 
winter, either within or around the tree. This most 
important part of the matter is taken for g’ranted 
without the least examination, and, as will be presently 
shew n, w ithout foundation. 1 shall, 1 think, also jirove, 
that, if these trees had been cut down in tlie depth of 
winter, not a single swallow' would have been found 
cither in a living or torpid state ! And that this w as 
merely a place of rendezvous for active living birds is 
evident, from the “ immense quantity of ex(;remeuts” 

\ found w ithin it, w hich birds in a state of torpidity are 
not supposed to produce. The total absence of the 
reliefs of nests is a proof that it was not a breeding 
place, and that the w hole w as nothing more than one 
of those places to which this singular bird resorts, 
immediately on its arrival in May, in w hich, also, many 
of the males continue to roost during the whole summer, 
and from w hich they regularly depart about the middle 
of September. From other circumstances, it appears 
probable, that some of these trees have been for ages 
the summer rendezvous or general roosting place of 
the wffiole chimney swallows of an extensive district. 
Of this sort I conceive the following to be one which 
is thus described by a late traveller to the w'estw'ard. 

I Speaking of the curiosities of the State of Ohio, the 
writer observes; — “ In connection with this, I may 
mention a large collection of feathers found within a 
hollow* tree which I examined, wdth the Rev. Mr Story, 
May 18th, 1808. It is in the upper part of Waterford, 
about tw’o miles distant from the Muskingum. A very 
large sycamore, which, through age, had decayed and 
fallen down, contained in its hollow* trunk, live and a 
half feet in diameter, and for nearly fifteen feet upwards, 
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a mass of decayed feathers, with a small admixture of 
brownish dust and the exuviae of various insects. Th(? 
feathers were so rotten, that it was impossible to 
determine to what kind of birds they belonf»'ed. They 
were less than those of the pigeon ; and the largest of 
them were like the pinion and tail feathers of the * 
swallow. I examined carefully this astonishing collec- 
tion, in the hope of finding the bones and bills, but 
could not distinguish any. The tree, with some remains 
of its ancient companions lying around, was of a growth 
preceding that of the neighbouring forest. Near it, 
and even out of its mouldering ruins, grow thrifty 
trees of a size which indicate two or three hundred 
years of age.” * 

Such are the usual roosting ])laces of the chimney 
swallow in the more thinly settled parts of the country. 
In towns, however, they are difi'erently situated, and it 
is matter of curiosity to observe' that they freepiently 
select the court-house chimney for their general place 
of rendezvous, as being usually more central, and less 
liable to interruption during the night. I might enume- 
rate many places u here this is their practice. Being 
in the town of Reading, Pennsylvania, in the month of 
August, I took notice of sixty or eighty of tlu^se birds, 
a little before evening, amusing themselves by ascend- 
ing and descending the chimney of the court-house 
there. I was told, that in the early part of summer, 
they were far more numerous at that particular spot. 
On the 20tli of May, in returning from an excursion to 
the Great Pine swamp, I spent part of the day in the 
town of Easton, where I was informed by my respected 
friend, Mordecai Churchman, cashier of the bank there, 
and one of the people called rpiakers, that the chimnc'y 
swallows of Easton had selected the like situation ; 
and tluit, from the windows of his house, which stands 
nearly opposite to the court-house, I might, in an hour 
or tw o, witness their whole manoRuvres. 

I accepted the invitation with pleasure. Accordingly, 


Harris’s Journal^ p. 180 . 
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a short time after sunset, the chimney swallows, 
which were generally dispersed about town, be^an to 
collect around the court-house, their numbers every 
moment increasing-, till, like motes in the sunbeams, the 
air seemed full of them. These, M'hile they mingled 
amongst each other seemingly in every direction, utter- 
ing their peculiar note with great sprightliness, kept a 
regiilar circuitous sweep around the top of the court- 
house, and about fourteen or fifteen feet above it, 
revolving with great rapidity for the space of at least 
ten minutes. There could not be less than four or five 
hundred of them. They now gradually varied their 
line of motion, until one part of its circumference passed 
immediately over the chimney, and about five or six 
feet above it. Some as they passed made a slight feint 
of entering, which was repeated by those immediately 
after, and by the n hole circling multitude in succes- 
sion; in this feint they approached nearer and nearer 
at every revolution, dropping perpendicularly, but still 
passing over; the circle meantime becoming more and 
more contracted, and the rapidity of its revolution 
greater, as the dusk of evening increased, until, at 
length, one, and then another, dropjied in, another and 
another follow<‘d, the circle still revolving until the 
whole multitude had descended except one or two. 
These flew otf, as if to collect the stragglers, and, in a 
f(>w seconds, returned, with six or eight more, which, 
after one or two rounds, dropped in one by one, and 
idl was silence for the night. It seemed to me hardly 
possible that the internal surface of the vent could 
accommodate them all, without clustering on one ano- 
ther, which I am informed they never do ; and I w as 
very desirous of observing their ascension in the morn- 
ing, but having to set off before day, 1 had not that 
gratification. Mr Churchman, however, to whom I 
have since transmitted a few queries, has been so 
obliging as to inform me, that towards the beginning 
of June the number of those that regularly retired to 
the court-house to roost, w as not more than one-fourth 
of the former ; that on the morning of the 2Sd of June, 
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he particularly observed their reasceusion, which took 
place at a quarter past four, or twenty minutes before 
sunrise, and that they passed out in less than three 
minutes; that at my request the chimney had been 
escamiiied from above ; but that, as far down at least as 
nine feet, it contained no nests; though at a former 
period it is certain that their nests were very numerous 
there, so that the chimney was almost choked, and a 
sweep could with difficulty g'et up it. But then it was 
observed that their place of nocturnal retirement was 
in another quarter or the town. “ On the whole,” con- 
tinues Mr Churchman, “ I am of opinion, that those 
who continue to roost at the court-house are male 
birds, or such as are not en^a^od in the business of 
incubation, as that operation is ji^oin" on in almost 
every unoccupied chimney in towm. It is reasonable 
to suppose, if they made use of that at the court-house 
for this purpose, at least somt^ of their nests would 
appear towards the top, as we hnd such is the case 
where but few nests are in a place.” 

In a subse(|ueut letter Mr Churchman wTites as 
follows: — “ After the young brood produced in the 
different chimneys in Easton had taken wing, and a 
week or ten days previous to their total disappearance, 
they entirely forsook the court-house chimney, and 
rendezvoused in accumulated numbers in the southern- 
most chimney of John Ross’s mansion, situated perhaps 
one hundred feet northeastward of the court-house. In 
this last retreat I several times counted more than two 
hundred go in of an evening, when I could not per- 
ceive a single bird enter the court-house chimney. I 
w^as much diverted one evening on seeing a cat, which 
came upon the roof of the house, and placed herself 
near the chimney, where she strove to arrest the 
birds as they entered, without success ; she at length 
ascended to the chimney top and took her station, and 
the birds descended in gyrations without seeming to 
regard grimalkin, who made frequent attempts to grab 
them. I w as pleased to see that they all escaped her 
fangs. About the first week in the ninth month 
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[September,] the birds quite disappeared; since which 
I have not observed a single individual. Though I was 
not so fortunate as to be present at their general 
assembly and council when they concluded to take their 
departure, nor did 1 see them commence their flight, 
^ yet 1 am fully persuaded that none of them remain in 
any of our chimneys here. 1 have had access to Ross’s 
chimney where they last resorted, and could see the 
lights out from bottom to top, without the least vestige 
or appearance of any birds. Mary Ross also informed 
me, that they have had their chimneys swept previous 
to their making fires, and, though late in autumn, no 
birds have been found there. Chimneys, also, w hich 
have not been used, have been ascended by sw eeps in 
the w inter without discovering any. Indeed, all of 
them are sw ept every fall and winter, and 1 have never 
heard of the swallows being found in either a dead, 
living, or torpid state. As to the court-house, it has 
been occupied as a place of w orship two or three times 
I a-w eek for several weeks past, and at those times there 
has been lire in the stoves, the pipes of them both 
going into the chimiu^y, whi(^h is shut up at bottom by 
brick w ork : and, as the birds had forsaken that place, 
it remains pretty certain that they did not return 
there ; aud, if they did, the smoke, 1 think, w ould be 
deleterious to their existence, especially as I never 
knew them to resort to kitchen chimneys where fire 
w as kept in the summer. 1 think 1 have notica'd them 
enter such chimneys for the purpose of exploring ; but 
I have also noticed that they immediately ascended, and 
w ent off, on finding fire and smoke.” 

The chimney swallow' is easily distinguished in air 
from the rest of its tribe here, by its long w ings, its 
short body, the quick and slight vibrations of its w ings, 
and its wide unexpected diving rapidity of flight; 
shooting swiftly in various directions without any 
apparent motion of the w ings, and uttering the sounds 
tsip tsip tsip tsee tsee in a hurried manner. In roost- 
ing, the thorny extremities of its tail are throw n in for 
its support. It is never seen to alight but in hollow 
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trees or chimneys j is always most gay and active in 
wet and gloomy weather; and is the earliest abroad in 
morning, and latest out in evening, of all our swallows. 
About the first or second week in September, they 
move off’ to the south, being often observed on their 
route, accompanied by the purple martins. 

When we compare the manners of these birds while 
here with the account given by Captain Henderson of 
those that winter in such multitudes at Honduras, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the resemblance ; or 
to suppress our strong suspicions that they may proba- 
bly be the very same. 

This species is four inches and a half in length, and 
twelve inches in extent! altogether of a deep sooty 
brown, except the chin and line over the eye, which 
are of a dull white; the lores, as in all the rest, are 
black ; bill, extremely short, hard, and bla(;k ; nostrils, 
placed in a slightly elevated membrane ; legs, covered 
with a loose purplish skin ; thighs, naked, and of the 
same tint ; feet, extremely muscular ; the three fore 
toes, nearly of a length; claws, very sharp; the wing, 
when closed, extends an inch and a half Ix^yond the tip 
of the tail, which is rounded, and consists of ten feathers 
scarcely longer than their coverts; their shafts extend 
beyond the vanes, are sharp-pointed, strong, and very 
ehistic, and of a deep black colour; the shafts of the 
wing quills are also remarkably strong ; eye, black, sur- 
rounded by a bare blackish skin or orbit. 

The female can scarcely be distinguished from the 
male by her plumage. 

GENUS XV.— J//7ZU.VDG, LiNN^iars. 

70 . IllEUNDO runrUREAj unn^us and wilson, 

PURPLE MARTIN, 

WILSON, PLATE XXXIX. FIG. I. MALE. — FIG. II. FEMALE. 

This well-known bird is a general inhabitant of the 
United States, and a particular favourite n herever he 



t^kes up Ills abode. I never met with more than ono 
man who disliked the martins, and would not permit 
them to settle about his house. This was a penurious, 
close-fisted German, who hated them, l)e(*ause, as he 
said, “ they eat his peas.** I told him lie must cer- 
tainly he mistaken, as I never knew an instance of 
martins eatin^f pens; hut he replied w ith coolness, that 
he had many times seen them himself “ blayinjif near 
the hife, and "•oin<f schnipy schnap** by which I under- 
stood that it w as his bees that had been the sufferers ; 
and the charjjce could not he denied. 

This sociable and half domestiirated bird arrives in 
the southern frontiers of the Ihiited States late in 
February, or early in March ; reaches Pennsylvania 
about the 1st of April, and extends his migrations as 
far north as the country round Hudson’s Bay, w here lu* 
is first seen in May and disappears in Au'jfust ; »o, 
according to the doctrine of torpidity, has, conse<|uently, 
a pretty lon^* annual nap in tliose frozen regions, of 
ei^iit or nine montiis, under the iia* ! We, liow ever, 
choose to consider him as advancing northerly w itli tlui 
nfradiial ajiproacli of sprinjif, and r(*tirin<;‘ with his younjf 
family, on the first decline of summer, to a more con- 
j^enial climate. 

The summer residence of this ay^reeable bird is uni- 
versally anioii^j;- the habitations of man ; who, havin^^ 
no interest in his destruction, and (hwiviu;^ considerablf* 
advantajife, as w ell as amusement, from his company, is 
^amerally his friend and piotector. W herever he comes, 
he finds some hosjiitable retreat fitted up for his accom- 
modation, and that of his younjj^, either in the projectiiijt^ 
wooden cornice, on the top of the roof, or slij^n-post, in 
the box ajipropriated to the bluebird ; or, if all these 
be w^antin^, in the dove-house arnonj^ the pifteons. In 
this last case, he sometimes takes possession of one 
(juarter or tifw of the ])remi8es, in w hich not a pio^eon 
dare for a moment set its foot. Some people have lar^jfe 
convenimicies formed for the martins, w ith many apart- 
ments, w hich are usually fully tenanted, and occupied 
regularly every spring ; and, in such places, particular 
VOL. II. c 2 
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individuals have been noted to return to the same box 
for several successive years. Even the solitary Indian 
seems to have a particular respect for this bird. The 
Chactaws and Chickasaws cut off all the top branches 
from a sapling near their cabins, leaving the prongs a 
foot or two ill length, on each of which they hang a 
gourd, or calabash, properly hollowed out for their 
convenience. On the banks of the Mississippi, the 
negroes stick up long canes, with the same species of 
apartment fixed to their tops, in which the martins 
regularly breed. Wherever I have travelled in this 
country, I have seen with pleasure the hospitality of 
the inhabitants to this favourite bird. 

As superseding the necessity of many of my own 
observations on this species, 1 beg leave to introduce in 
this place an extract of a letter from the late learned 
and venerable John Joseph Henry, Esq. Judge of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, a man of most amiable 
manners, which was written to nn* but a few months 
before his death, and with which I am happy to honour 
ray performance ; — ‘‘ The history of the purple martin 
of America,” says he, “ wdiich is indigenous in l^mnsyl- 
vania, and countries very far north of our latitude, will, 
under your control, become extremely interesting. 
We know its manners, habitudes, and useful qualities 
here ; but we are not generally acquainted w ith some 
traits in its character, w hich, in my mind, rank it in the 
class of the most remarkable birds of passage. Some- 
where (I cannot now refer to book and page) in Ansou’s 
Voyage^ or in Dampier, or some other southern voyager, 
I recollect that the martin is named as an inhabitant of 
the regions of southern America, particularly of Chili ; 
and, in consequence, from the knowledge we have of 
its immense emigration northward in our own country, 
we may fairly presume that its flight extends to the 
south as far as Terra del Fuego. If the conjecture be 
well founded, w’e may, with some certainty, place this 
useful and delightful companion and friend of the 
human race as the first in the order of birds of passage. 
Nature has furnished it with a lengthy, strong, and 
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nervous pinion; its legs are short, too, so as not to 
impede its passage ; the head and body are flattish ; in 
short, it has every indication, from bodily formation, 
that Providence intended it as a bird of the longest 
flight, Belknap speaks of it as a visitant of New Hamp- 
shire. I have seen it in great numbers at Quebec. 
Hearne speaks of it in lat. 60 ° north. To ascertain the 
times of the coining of the martin to New Orleans, and 
its migration to and from Mexico, Quito, and Chili, are 
desirable data in the history of this bird; but it is pro- 
bable that the state of science in those countries renders 
this wisli hopeless. 

“ Relative to the domestic history, if it may be so 
called, of the blueliird and the martin, permit me to 
give you an anecdote: In 1800 I removed from Lan- 
caster to a farm a few miles above Harrisburgh. Know- 
ing the benefit derivable to a farmer from the n(*igh- 
bourhood of the martin, in preventing the depredations 
of the bald eagle, the hawks, and even the crows, my 
carpenter was employed to form a large box, with a 
number of apartments for the martin. The box was 
put up in the autumn. Near and around the house 
were a number of well grown apple-trees and much 
shrubbery, a very fit haunt for the feathered race. 
About the middle of February, the bluebirds came; in 
a short time they were very familiar, and took posses- 
sion of the box ; these consisted of two or three pairs. 
By the 15th of May, the bluebirds had eggs, if not 
young. Now the martins arrived in numbers, visited 
the box, and a severe conflict ensued. The bluebirds, 
seemingly animated by their right of jiossession, or for 
the protection of their young, were victorious. The 
martins regularly arrived about the middle of May, for 
the eight following years, examined the apartments of 
the box, in the absence of the bluebirds, but were 
uniformly compelled to fly upon the return of the 
latter. 

“ The trouble Caused you by reading this note you 
will be pleased to charge to the martin. A box replete 
with that beautiful traveller, is not very distant from 
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my bed-head. Their notes seem discordant because of 
their numbers ; yet to me they are pleasing. The 
industrious farmer and mechanic would do well to 
have a box fixed near the apartments of their drowsy 
labourers. Just as the dawn approaches, the martin 
begins its notes, which last half a minute or more ; and 
then subside until the twilight is fairly broken. An 
animated and incessant musical chattering now ensues, 
guffudent to arouse the most sleej)y ])erson. Perhaps 
chanticleer is not their superior in this beneficial quali- 
fication ; and he is far beneath the martin in his powers 
of annoying birds of prey.” 

1 shall add a few particulars to this faithful and 
interesting sketch by my dec<‘ased friend : About the 
middle, or 20th, of April, the martins first begin to 
prepare their nest. The last of these, w hich 1 examined, 
was formed of dry leaves of the weeping willow, slender 
straws, hay, and feathers, in considiuable quantity. 
The eggs were four, very small lor the size of the bird, 
and pure whit(‘, without any spots. The first brood 
appears in May, the second late in July. During the 
period in which the female is laying, and before she 
C/Ommences incubation, they are both from home the 
greater part of the day. When the female is silting, 
she is frequently visited by the male, who also occupies 
Inw j)la(a‘ while she takes a short recreation abroad. 
He also often passes a quarter of an hour in the apart- 
ment beside her, and has become quite domesticiited 
since her confinement. He sits on the outside dressing 
and arranging his plumage, occasionally ])assing to the 
door of the apartment as if to inquire liow she does. 
His notes, at tins time, seem to have assumed a peculiar 
softness, and his gratulatioiis are exju'essive of much 
tenderness. Conjugal fidelity, even where there is a 
number together, seems to he faithfully preserved by 
these birds. On the 25lh of May, a male and female 
martin took possession of a box in Mr Bartram’s garden. 
A day or two after, a second female made her appear- 
ance, and staid for several days ; hut, from the cold 
reception she met with, being frequently beat off by 
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the male, she finally abandoned the place, and set oiF, no 
doubt, to seek for a more sociable companion. 

The purple martin, like his half-cousiu the kin" bird, 
is the terror of crows, hawks, and eagles. These he 
attacks whenever they make their appearance, and 
with such vigour and rapidity, that they instantly have 
recourse to flight. 8o well known is this to the lesser 
birds, and to the domestic j)Oultry, that, as soon as they 
hear the martin’s voice, engaged in fight, all is alarm 
and consternation. To observe with what spirit and 
audacity this bird dives and sweeps upon and around tlie 
hawk or the eagle is astonishing. He also bestows an 
occasional hastinading on the king bird when he finds 
him too near his premis<*s ; though he will, at any time, 
instantly co-operate with him in attacking the coiiimou 
enemy. 

The martin differs from all the rest of our swallows 
in the [»articular prey which he selects. Wasps, bees, 
large beetles, particularly those called by the boys (pjhU 
smiths^ s(‘em his favourite game. I have taken four of 
th{*se hirgt; b(H*tles from the stomach of a purph* martin, 
each of which seemed entire, and even unbruised. 

The flight of the purple martin unites in it all the 
swiftness, ease, rapidity of turning, and gra<M*fnln(‘ss of 
motion of its tribe. Like the swift of Europ<% he sails 
much with litth? action of the wings. He pass(*s through 
the most crowded parts of our streets, eluding the 
passengers >vith the cjuickness of thought ; or plays 
among the clouds, gliding about at a vast height, lilcB 
an aerial being. His usual note, ppMo peuo peiiOy is 
loud and musical ; but is frequently succeeded by others 
more low and guttural. Soon after the 20th of August, 
he leaves Pennsylvania for the south. 

This bird has been described, three or four different 
times, by European writers, as so many different species, 
— the (>nadidu swallow of Turton, and the great 
American rnartiu of Edwards, being evidently the 
female of the present species. The violet swallow of 
the former author, said to inhabit Louisiana, differs in 
no respect from the present. Deceived by the appear-^ 
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ance of the flight of this bird, and its similarity to that 
of the swift of Europe, strangers from that country 
have also asserted that the swift is common to North 
America and the United States. No such bird, how- 
ever, inhabits any part of this continent that I have as 
yet visited. 

The purple martin is eight inches in length, and 
sixteen incnes in extent ; except the lores, which are 
black, and the wings and tail, which are of a brownish 
black, he is of a rich and deep purplish blue, with 
strong violet reflections ; the bill is strong, the gap 
very large ; the legs also short, stout, and of a dark 
dirty purple ; the tail consists of twelve feathers, is 
considerably forked, and edged with purple blue ; the 
eye full and dark. 

The female measures nearly as large as the male ; the 
upper parts are blackish brown, Mdth blue and violet 
reflections thinly scattered; chin and breast, grayish 
brown ; sides under the wings, darker ; belly and vent, 
whitish, not pure, with stains of dusky and yellow ochre; 
wings and tail, blackish brown. 

71 . niRVNDO AMERICANA, WILS . — HJRUNDO RUFA, GMELIN. 

BAHN SWALLOW, WILSON. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXVIII. FIG. I. MALE. — FIG. II. FEMALE. 

There are but few persons in the United States 
unacquainted with this gay, innocent, and active little 
bird. Indeed the whole tribe are so distinguished from 
the rest of small birds by their sweeping rapidity of 
flight, their peculiar aerial evolutions of wing over our 
fields and rivers, and through our very streets, from 
morning to night, that the light of heaven itself, the 
sky, the trees, or any other common objects of nature, 
are not better known than the sw allows. We w elcome 
their first appearance with delight, as the faithful 
harbingers and companions of flow ery spring, and ruddy 
summer; and when, after a long, frost-bound, and 
lini&fAriiiic winfpr w<» Rpfir it nnn/iiinf'ctil tViflt Tlio 
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swallows are come,” what a train of charmingf ideas 
are associated with the simple tiding^j I 

The wonderful activity displayed by these birds forms 
a striking contrast to the slow habits of most other 
animals. It may be fairly questioned, whether, among 
the whole feathered tribes which heaven has formed to 
adorn this part of creation, there be any that, in the 
same space of time, pass over an equal extent of surface 
with the swallow. Let a person take his stand on a 
line summer evening by a new mown field, meadow, or 
river shore, for a short time, and among the numerous 
individuals of this tribe that Hit before him, fix his 
eye on a particular one, and follow, for a whih*, all 
its (drenitous labyrinths — its extensive sweeps — its 
sudden, rapidly reiterated zig*zag excursions, little 
inferior to the lightning itself, and then attempt, by 
the powers of mathematics, to (lalculatc the length of 
the various lines it describes. Alas ! even his omni- 
potent fluxions would avail him little here, and he 
would soon abandon the task in despair. Yet, that 
some definite conception may be formed of this extent, 
let us suppose, that this little bird flies, in his usual 
way, at tlie rate of one mile in a minute, whi(;h, from 
the many experiments I have made, I believe to be 
within the truth ; and that he is so engiiged for ten 
hours every day ; and further, that this active life is 
extended to ten years, (many of our small birds being 
known to live niucli longer, even in a state of domesti- 
cation), the amount of all these, allowing three hundred 
and sixty-live days to a year, would give us two million 
one hundred and ninety thousand miles ; upwards of 
eighty-seven times the circumference of tne globe! 
Yet this little winged seraph, if I may so speak, who, 
in a few days, and at will, can pass from the borders of 
the arctic regions to the torrid zone, is forced, when 
winter approaches, to descend to the bottoms of lakes, 
rivers, and mill-ponds, to bury itself in the mud with 
eels and snapping turtles ; or to creep ingloriously into 
a cavern, a rat-hole, or a hollow tree, there to doze, 
with snakes, toads, and other reptiles, until the return 
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of springs ! Is not this true, ye M^ise men of Europe 
and America, who have published so many credible 
narratives on this subject? The g^eese, the ducks, the 
cat-bird, and even the n ren, which creeps about our 
outhouses in summer like a mouse, are all acknowledg’ed 
to be migratory, and to pass to southern regions at the 
approach of winter : the swallow alone, on whom 
Heaven has conferred superior powers of wing, must 
sink in torpidity at the bottom of our rivers, or doze 
all winter in the caverns of the earth. I am myself 
something of a traveller, and foreign countries afford 
many novel sights : should 1 assert, that in some of my 
peregrinations I had met with a nation of Indians, all 
of whom, old and young, at the commencement of cold 
W'eather, descend to the bottom of their lakes and 
rivers, and there remain until the breaking up of frost ; 
najr, should I affirm, that thousands of people in the 
neighbourhood of this city, regularly undergo the same 
semi-anmial submersion, — that I myself had fished up 
ft whole family of these from the bottom of S:4clinylkill, 
where they had lain torpid all winter, carried them 
home, and brought them all comfortably to themselves 
again — should 1 even publish this in the learned pages 
of’ the J'ransactions of our Philosophical Society, who 
would believe me ? Is, then, the organization of a 
swallow less delicate than that of a man ? Can a bird, 
whose vital functions are destroyed by a short privation 
of pure air and its usual food, sustain, for six months, 
a situation where the most robust man would perish 
in a few hours, or minutes ? Away w ith such absur- 
dities I they are unworthy of a serious refutation. 

1 should be ploas(‘d to meet with a man w ho has been 
personally more conversant with birds than myself, 
who has followed them in their wide and devious 
routes — studied their various manners — mingled with 
and marked their peculiarities more than I have done; 
yet the miracle of a resuscitated sw allow^ in the depth 
of w inter, from the bottom of a mill-pond, is, 1 confess, 
a phenomenon in ornithology that I have never met 
wnth. 
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What better evidence have we that these fleet-winged 
tribes, instead of following the natural and acknow- 
ledged migrations of many other birds, lie torpid ail 
winter in hollow trees, caves, and other subterraneous 
recesses ? That the chimney swallow, in the early 
jKirt of summer, may have been found in a hollow tree, 
and in great numbers too, is not denied ; such being, 
in some places of the country, (as Inis been shewn in 
the history of that species,) their actual places of 
rendezvous, on their hrst arrival, and their common 
roosting jilace long after ; or that tlie bank sw'allows, 
also, 80011 after their arrival, in the early part of 
spring, may be chilled by the cold mornings which we 
frequently experience at that season, and be found in 
this state in their holes, 1 would as little dispute ; but 
that either the one or the other has ever been found, 
in the midst of winter in a state of torpidittf, 1 do not, 
cannot believe. Millions of trees, of all dimensions, 
are cut down every fall and winter of this country, 
where, in their proper season, swallows swarm around 
us. Is it therefore in the least probable that we should, 
only once or twice in an age, nave no other evidence 
than one or two solitary and very suspicious reports of 
a Mr Somebody having made a discovery of this kind ? 
If caves were their places of winter retreat, perhaps no 
country on earth could supply them with a greater 
choice. I have myself explored many of these, in 
various parts of the United States, both in winter and 
in spring, particularly in that singular tract of country 
in Kentucky, called the Barrens, where some of these 
subterraneous caverns are several miles in length, lofty 
and capacious, and pass under a large and deep river — 
have conversed with the saltpetre workers by whom 
they are tenanted ; but never heard or met with one 
instance of a swallow having been found there in winter. 
These people treated such reports with ridicule. 

It is to be regretted that a greater number of experi- 
ments have not been made, by keeping live sw'allows 
through the w'iiiter, to convince these believers in the 
torpidity of birds, of their mistake. That class of cold. 
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blooded animals which are known to become torpid 
duringf winter, and of which hundreds and thousands 
are found every season, are subject to the same when 
kept in a suitable room for experiment. How is it 
with the swallows in this respect? Much powerful 
testimony might be produced on this point ; the following ’ 
experiments recently made by Mr James Pearson of 
London, and communicated by Sir John Trevelyn, Bart, 
to Mr Bewick, the celebrated engraver in wood, will 
be sufficient for our present purpose, and throw great 
light on this part of the subject.* 

“ Five or six of these birds were taken about the 
latter end of August, 1784, in a bat fowling-net at night. 
They were put separately into small cages, and fed with 
nightingale’s food : in about a v\’eek or ten days they 
took food of themselves; they were then put all together 
into a deep cage, four feet long, u ith gravel at the 
bottom ; a broad shallow pan with wat(‘r was placed in 
it, in which they sometimes washed themselves, and 
seemed much strengthened by it. One day Mr Pearson 
observed, that they went into the water with unusual 
eagerness, hurrying in and out again repeatedly with 
such swiftness as if they had been suddenly seized with 
a frenzy. Being anxious to see the result, he left them 
to themselves about half an hour, and, going to the 
cage again, found them all huddled together in a corner 
apparently dead ; the cage was then j)laced at a proper 
distance from the lire, when only two of them recovered, 
and were as healthy as before — the rest died. The 
two remaining ones w ere allow ed to w ash themselves 
occasionally for a short time only ; but their feet soon 
after became swelled and infiamed, which Mr Pearson 
attributed to their perching, and they died about 
Christmas. Thus the first year’s experiment was in 
some measure lost. Not discouraged by the failure of 
this, Mr Pearson determined to make a secxind trial the 
succeeding year, from a strong desire of being convinced 


• See Bew'ick’s British Birds, vol. i, p. 254. 
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of the truth of their going into a state of torpidity. 
Accordingly, the next season, having tiiken some more 
birds, he put them into the cage, and in every respect 
pursued the same methods as with the last; but, to 
guard their feet from the bad effects of the damp and 
cold, he covered the perches with flannel, and had the 
pletisure to observe, that the birds throve extremely 
well ; they sung their song during the winter, and, soon 
after Christmas, began to moult, u hich they got through 
without any difficulty, and lived three or four years, 
regularly moulting every year at the usual time. On 
the renewal of their feath(*rs, it appeared that their 
tails w'ere forked exactly the same as in those birds 
W'hi(;h return hither in the spring, and in every respect 
their appearance w'as the same. These birds, says Mr 
Pearson, were exhibited to the Society for promoting 
Natural History, on the 14th day of February, 1786, at 
the time they were in a deep moult, during a severe 
frost, when the snow was on the ground. Minutes of 
this circumstance w'ere entered in the books of the 
society. These birds died at last from neglect, during 
a long illness w hich Mr Pearson had ; they died in the 
summer. Mr Pearson concludes his very interesting 
account in these words: — 20th January, 1797, 1 have 
now in my house. No. 21, Great Newport Street, Long 
Acre, four swallows in moult, in as p<‘rfect health as 
any birds ever appeared to he when moulting.” 

The ham sw^allow of the United States has hitherto 
been considered by many writers as the same with the 
common chimney swallow of Europe, They difler, 
how ever, considerably in colour, as w ell as in habits ; 
the European species having the belly and vent white, 
the American species those parts of a bright chestnut ; 
the former huildiug in the cornei-s of chimneys, near 
the top, the latter never in such places ; hut usually in 
barns, sheds, and other outhouses, on beams, braces, 
rafters, &c. It is difficult to reconcile these constant 
differences of manners and markings in one and the 
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same bird ; I shall therefore take the liberty of con* 
sidering* the present as a separate and distinct species. 

The barn swallow arrives in this part of Pennsylvania 
from the south on the last week in March, or the first 
week in April, and passes on to the north as far, at 
least, as the river St Lawrence. On the east side of 
the great range of the Alleghany, they are dispersed 
very generally over the country, wherever there are 
habitations, even to the summit of high mountains ; 
but, on account of the greater coldness of such situations, 
are usually a week or two later in making their appear- 
ance there. On the 16 th of May, being on a shooting 
expedition on the top of Pocano mountain, North- 
ampton, when the ice on that and on several successive 
mornings was more than a quarter of an inch thick, I 
observed, with surprise, a pair of these swallows which 
had taken up their abode on a miserable cabin there. 
It was then about sunrise, the ground white with hoar 
frost, and the male was twittering on the roof by the 
side of his mate w ith great sprightliness. The man of 
the house told me that a single pair came regularly 
tliere every season, and built their nest on a projecting 
beam under the eaves, about six or seven feet from the 
ground. At the bottom of the mountain, in a large 
bam belonging to the tavern there, I counted upwards 
of twenty nests, all seemingly occupied. In the woods 
they are never met with ; but, as you approach a farm, 
they soon catch the eye, cutting their gambols in the 
air. Scarcely a barn, to which these birds can find 
access, is without them ; and, as public feeling is uni- 
versally in their favour, they are seldom or never 
disturbed. The proprietor of the barn last mentioned, 
a German, assured me, that if a man permitted the 
swallow's to be shot, his cow's w'ould give bloody milk, 
and also that no barn w'here swallow s frequented w ould 
ever be struck with lightning; and I nodded assent. 
When the tenets of superstition “ lean to the side of 
humanity,” one can readily respect them. On the west 
side of the Alleghany these birds become more rare. 
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III travellingf tliroiijrh the States of Kentucky and 
Tennesee, from Lexington to the Tennesee river, in 
the months of April and May, I did not see a single 
individual of this species; though the purple martin, 
;iud, in some places, the bank swallow, Mas numerous. 

Early in May they begin to build. From the size 
and structure of the nest, it is nearly a M eek before it 
is completely finished. ()ne of these nests, taken on 
the 21st of June from the rafter to M'hich it M as closely 
attached, is noM’ lying before me. It is in the form of 
an inverted cone, M’ith a perpendicular section cut off 
oil that side by M’hich it adhered to the Mood. At the 
top it has an extension of the edge, or otfset, for the 
male or female to sit on occasionally, as appeared by 
the dung ; the upper diameter M as about six inches by 
five, the height externally seven inches. This shell is 
formed of mud, mixed M'ith fine hay, as plasterers do 
th<‘ir mortar with hair, to make it adhere the better; 
the mud seems to have been placed in regular strata, 
or layers, from side to side ; the hollow of this cone 
(the shell of M'hich is about an inch in thickness^ is 
tilh‘d M’ith fine hay, m cII stuffed in ; above that is laid 
a handful of very large downy geese featluu's; the c*ggs 
are five, Mhite, specked, and spotted all over with 
reddisli hrou n. Ou ing to the semitransparency of the 
slndl, the eggs have a slight tinge of fiesh colour. Tlie 
M'hole M'eighs about tM o pounds. 

They have generally tMO brood in the season. Tlie 
first make their appearance about the secMind M eek in 
June ; and the last brood leave the nest about the 10th 
of August. Though it is not uncommon for tnenty, 
and even thirty, pair to build in the same barn, yet 
every thing seems to be conducted with great order 
and afiection ; all seems harmony among them, as if the 
interest of each Mere that of all. Several nests are 
often M'ithin a few inches of each other; yet no appear- 
ance of discord or quarrelling takes place in this peaceful 
and afi'ectionate community. 

When the young are tit to leave the nest, the old 
ones entice them out by fluttering backMards and 
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forwards, twittering and calling to them every time they 

S as8 ; and the young exercise themselves, for several 
ays, in short essays of this kind, within doors, before 
they first venture abroad. As soon as they leave the 
barn, they are conducted by their parents to the trees, 
or bushes, by the pond, creek, or river shore, or other 
suitable situation, where their proper food is most 
abundant, and where they can be fed with the greatest 
convenience to both parties. Now and then they take 
a short excursion themselves, and are also frequently 
fed while on M'ing by an almost instantaneous motion 
of both parties, rising perpendicularly in air, and meeting 
each otner. About tne middle of August they seem to 
begin to prepare for their departure. They assemble 
on the roof in great numbers, dressing and arranging 
their plumage, and making o<*c.asioiial essays, twittering 
with great cheerfulness. Their song is a kind of 
sprightly warble, sometimes continued for a considerable 
time. From this period to the 8th of September, they 
are seen near the Schuylkill and Delaware, every 
afternoon, for two or three hours before sunset, passing 
along to the south in great numbers, feeding as they 
skim alou^. I have counted several hundreds pass 
within sight in less than a quarter of an hour, all 
directing their course towards the south. The reeds 
are now their regular roosting places ; and, about the 
middle of Se[>tember, there is scarcely an individual of 
them to be seen. How far south th(*y continue their 
route is uncertain ; none of them remain in the United 
States. Mr Bartram informs me, that, during his 
residence in Florida, he often saw vast flocks of this 
and our other swallows, passing from the peninsula 
towards the south in September and October ; and also 
on their return to the north about the middle of March, 
It is highly probable, that, were the countries to the 
south of the Oulf of Mexico, and as far south as the 
great river Maranon, visited and explored by a com- 
petent naturalist, these regions would be found to be 
the winter rendezvous ot the very birds now before us, 
and most of our other migratory tribes. 
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In a small volume vwhich I have lately met with, 
entitled. An Account of the British Settlement of Hon^ 
duras, by Captain George Henderson, of the 5th West 
India regfimeut, published in London in 1809, the writer, 
in treating of tliat part of its natural history which 
relates to birds, gives the following particulars: — 
“ Myriads of swallows,’* says he, “ are also the occtasional 
inhabitants of Honduras. The time of their residence 
is generally contined to the pt*riod of the rains, [that 
is, from October to February,] after which, they totally 
disappear. There is something remarkably curious and 
deserving of notice in the ascent of these birdvS. As 
soon as the dawn appears they quit their place of rest, 
which is usually cb(>seii amid the rushes of some watery 
savannah; and invariably rise to a certain height, in a 
compact sjiiral form, and which at a distance often 
ocajasions them to be taken for an immense column of 
smoke. This attained, they are then seen separately to 
disperse in search of food, the occupation of tlndr day. 
To those M'lio may have had the opportunity of obser- 
ving the phenomenon of a water-spout, the similarity of 
evolution, in the ascent of tliese birds, will be thought 
surprisingly striking. The descent, which regularly 
takes place at sunset, is conducted mucdi in the same 
way, but with inconceivable rapidity. And the noise 
which accompanies this can only be compared to the 
falling of an inimmise torrent, or the rushing of a violent 
gust of wind. lnde(‘d, to an observer, it seems won- 
derful, that thousands of these birds are not destroyed, 
in being thus propelled to the earth with such irresis- 
tible force.”* 

How' devoutly it is to be wish(‘d that the natural 
history of those regions were more precisely known, 
so absolutely necessary an it is to the perfect under- 
standing of this department of our own ! 

The barn swallow is seven inches long, and thirteen 
inches in extent; bill, black; upper part of the head, 
neck, back, rump, and tail-coverts, steel blue, which 


♦ Hxsderson’s Honduras, p. 119. 
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descends rounding on the breagt j front and chin, de<*p 
chestnut; belly, vent, and lining of the vring, light 
chestnut; wings and tail, brown black, slightly glossed 
with reflections of green ; tail, greatly forked, the exte- 
rior feather on each side an inch and a half longer than 
the next, and tapering towards the extremity, each 
feather, except the two middle ones, marked on its 
inner vane with an oblong spot of white ; lores, black ; 
eye, dark hazel ; sides of the mouth, yellow ; legs, dark 
pur])le. 

The female differs from the male in having the belly 
and vent rufous white, instead of light chestnut; these 
parts are also slightly clouded M'ith rufous ; and the 
exterior tail-feathers are shorter. 

These birds are easily tamed, and soon become ex- 
ceedingly gentle and familiar. 1 have lre(juently kept 
them in my room for several days at a time, where they 
employed themselves in catching Hies, picking them 
from my clothes, hair, &c. calling out occasionally as 
they observed some of their old companions passing the 
windows. 

72 . TiinvNJW nnjDis, wilson ii. jucolor, vieill. 

CHEEK, 15M:F, OR WJIITE HELLIED KWAl.LOW, WII.SON. 

WILSON, I'LATK EXXVlll. t'lG. III. 

This is the species hitherto supposed by Europeans 
to he the same v ith their common martin, hirvndo 
urhica, a bird no where to he found within the United 
States. The English martin is blue hlaek above ; the 
present speeit*s greenish blue ; the former has the n hole 
I’ump w liite, and the legs and feet are covered m ith 
short white downy feathers; the latter has nothing of 
either. That ridiculous propensity in foreign writers, 
to consider most of our birds as varieties of their own, 
has led them into many mistakes, which it shall be the 
business, of the author of the present work to point 
out, decisively, wherever he may meet with them. 

The w hite-bellied swallow arrives in Pennsylvania a 
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few days later than the preceding species. It often 
takes possession of an apartment in the boxes appro- 
priated to the purple martin ; and also frequently 
builds and hatches in a hollow tree. The nest con- 
sists of fine loose dry jrnws lined vvitli hir^^e downy 
feathers, rising- above its surface, and so placed as to 
cufl inwards, and completely conceal the eggs. These 
last are usually four or five in number, and pure white. 
They also have two brood in the season. 

The voice of this species is low and guttural ; they 
are more disposed to qiiarrel than the barn swallows, 
frequently fighting in the air for a quarter of an hour 
at a time, particularly in spring, all the while keeping 
up a low ra|>id chatter. Tliey also sail nnwe in fiying; 
but, during the breeding season, frequent the same 
situations in quest of similar food. They inhabit the 
northern Atlantic States as far as the District of Maine, 
where I have myself seen them ; and my friend Mr 
Gardner informs me, that they are found on the <a>ast 
of Long Island and its n<*ighbourh(M>d. About the 
middle of July, I observed many hundreds of these birds 
sitting on the flat sandy beach near the entrance of 
Great Egg-Harbour. Tliey were also very numerous 
araon^ the myrtles of these lou- islands, com[)h‘tely 
covering some of the hushes. One man told me, that 
he saw one hundred and two shot at a single discharge. 
For some time before their departure, they subsist 
principally on the myrtle berries ( rnt/nca ctrifera^) 
and be(;ome extremely fat. They leave us early in 
September. 

This species appears to have remained hitherto uiides- 
cribed, owing to the misapprehension before mentioned. 
It is not perhaps quite so numerous as the preceding, 
and rarely iussociates with it to breed, never using mud 
of any kind in the construction of its nest. 

The w hite-bellied swallow is five inches and three 
quarters long, and twelve inches in extent ; bill and eye, 
black ; upper parts, a light glossy greenish blue ; wings, 
broW'U black, w ith slight reflections of green ; tail, 
forked, the two exterior feathers being about a quarter 
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of an inch longer than the middle ones, and all of a 
uniform brown black ; lores, black ; whole lon er parts, 
pure white ; wings, when shut, extend about a quarter 
ol' an inch beyond the tail ; legs, naked, short, and 
strong, and, as well as the feet, of a dark purplish flesh 
colour; claws, stout. 

The female has much less of the greenish gloss than 
the male, the colours being less brilliant; otherwise 
alike. 


73 . HinUNDO RIPAniA, l.INN. — BANK SWAI-LOW, OE 8AKI» 
MARTIN. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXVIII. FIG. IV. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Tins appears to be tlie most socialile with its kind, 
and the least intimate with man, of all our swallows; 
living together in large communities of sometimes 
three or four hundred. On the high sandy bank of 
a river, quarry, or gravel pit, at a foot or two from the 
surface, they commonly scratch out boles for their 
nests, running tbem in a horizontal direction to the 
dejith of two and sometimes three feet. ISeveral of 
these holes are often within a lew inches of each 
other, and extend in various strata along the front of 
tlie precipice, sometimes for eighty or one hundred 
yards. At tlie extremity of this liole, a little tine dry 
grass, with a few large downy feathers, foim the bed 
on which their eggs, generally live in number, and 

1 >ure white, are deposited. I'he young are hatched 
ate in May ; and here I have taken notice of the com- 
mon crow, in parties of four or live, watchii)g“ at the 
entrance of these holes, to seize the lirst straggling 
young that should make its appearance. From the 
clouds of sn allows that usually play round these bn‘ed- 
ing places, they remind one at a distance of a su arm of 
bees. 

The bank swallow arrives here earlier than either of 
the preceding; begins to build in April, and has com- 
monly to o brood in the season. Their voice is a low 
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mutter. They are particularly fond of the shores of 
rivers, and, in several places along the Ohio, they con- 
gregate in immense multitudes. We have sometimes 
several days of cold rain and severe weather after their 
arrival in spring, from which they take refuge in their 
holes, clustering together for warmth, and have been 
frequently found at such times in almost a lihdess state 
W'ith the cold ; which cinaimstance has coutrihuted to 
the belief that they lie torpid all winter in these recesses. 
I have searched hundreds of these holes in the mcmths 
of December and January, hut never found a single 
swallow, d<*ad, living, or torpid. I met with this bird 
in considera))le numbers on the shores of the Kmitiicky 
river, between Lexington and Danville. They like- 
wise visit tin* sea sl»or<*, in great numbers, previous to 
their departure, which continues from the last of Sep- 
tember to the middle of October. 

The bank swallow is live inches long, and t(*n inches 
in extent; upp(‘r parts, mouse coloured, lower, white, 
with a band of dusky brownish across the u|>p( r part 
of th<? bn'ast ; tail, forked, the exterior feather slightly 
edg<‘d with whitish; lores and bill, black; legs, with 
a few tufts of downy feathers behind; claws, tine 
j)ointed and very sharp; over the eye, a streak of 
whitisli ; lower side of the shafts, wlnte f wings and 
tail, darker than the body. The female differs very 
little from the male. 

This bird appears to be in nothing different from the 
Euro})ean species; from which circumstance, and its 
early arrival liere, 1 would conjecture that it passes to 
a high northern latitude on both continents. 
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CAN OBI, Illioer. 

GENUS Wh^MUSCrCAPA, Linnaeus. 

74 . MUSCJCAPA TYRANNUS, BRI8S0N, WILSON, AND LINNJEUS. 

TYRANT FLYCATCHER, OR KING BIRD. 

WILSON, PLATE XIII. FIG. 1. EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is the field martin of Maryland and some of the 
south(‘ru States, and the kinj; bird of Pennsylvania and 
several of the northern districts. The epithet tyrant, 
which is pfenerally applied to him by naturalists, I am 
not altogether so well satisfied with; some, however, 
may think the two terms pretty nearly synonymous. 

The trivial name kin^^ as well as tyrant )ias been 
be8tow(*d on this bird for its extraordinary behaviour, 
and the authority it assumes overall others, during^ the 
time of breedin<i[. At that season his extreme afiection 
for his mate, and for his nest and youn^, makes him 
suspicious of every bird that happens to pass near his 
residence, so that he attacks, without discrimination, 
every intruder. In the months of May, June, and 
part of July, his life is one continued s(‘ene of broils 
and battles; in which, however, he fjenerally comes 
oiF conqueror. Haw ks and crow s, the bald eiq»le, and 
thej^reat black ea<>le, all equally dread a rencounter w ith 
this dauntless little champion, who, as soon as he per- 
ceives one of these last approaching^ laiu hes into the 
air to meet him, mounts to a considerable heij^dit above 
him, and darts down on his back, sometimes fixing 
there to the great annoyance of his sovereign, who, if 
no convenient retreat or resting place be near, endea- 
vours by various evolutions to rid himself of his merci- 
less adversary. But the king bird is not so easily 
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digmounted. He teases the eagle incessantly, sweepi 
upon him from right and left, remounts, that he ma^ 
descend on his back with the greater violence ; all tin 
while keeping up a shrill and rapid twittering; ari< 
continuing the attack sometimes for more than a mile 
till he is relieved by some other of his tribe equally 
eager for the contest. 

There is one bird, however, which, by its superioi 
rapidity of flight, is sometimes more than a match foi 
him ; and I have several times witnessed his precipitate 
retreat before this active antagonist. This is the purph 
martin, one whose food and disposition is pretty simila! 
to his own, but who has greatly the advantage* of bin 
on wing, in eluding ail his attacks, and teasing him ae 
he phsisos. 1 have also seen the n*d-headed wood 

{ lecker, while clinging on a rail of the fence, amuse 
limself with the violence of the king bird, and phn 
ho^peep with him round the rail, while the latter 
highly irritat(Ml, made every attempt, as In? swept fron 
side to side, to strike him, but in vain. All his tiirbu 
leina?, however, vanishes as soon as his young are abl' 
to shift for themselves ; and he is then as mild am 
peaceable as any (ither bird. 

But he has a worse habit than all these ; one mud 
more obnoxious to the husbandman, and often fatal t4 
himself. He loves, not the honey, but the hees; and 
it must be confessed, is fre<|uently on the look-out fo 
these little industrious insects. He plants himself oi 
a post of the fence, or on a small tree in tin* garden 
not far from the hives, and from thenc,e sallies on then 
as they pass ainl repass, making great havoc among thei 
luimbers. His shrill twitter, so near to the house, give 
intimation to the farmer of what is going on, and th 
gun soon clos(*s his career for ever. Man arrogates t' 
himself, in this case, the exclusive privilege of murder 
and, after putting thousands of these same little insect 
to death, seizes on the fruits of their labour. 

The king birds arrive in Pennsylvania about the 20t] 
of April, sometimes in small bodies of five and six togc 
ther, and are at first very silent, until they begin t 
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lir, and build their nest. This generally takes place 
)out the first week in May. The nest is very often 
lilt in the orchard, on the horizontal branch of an 
iple tree ; frequently also, as Catesby observ es, on a 
ssafras tree, at no ^^reat height from the «TOund. The 
itside consists of small slender twigs, tops of w ithered 
>wers of the plant yarroM% and others, well wove 
gether with tow^ and n ool; and is made large, and 
imarkably firm and compact. It is usually lined M'ith 
le dry fibrous grass, and horse hair. The eggs are five, 
' a very pale cream colour, or dull white, marked with 
few large spots of deep purjile, and other smaller ones 
’ light brown, chiefly, though not altogether, towards 
le great end. They generally build tw ice in the season. 
The king bird is altogether destitute of song, having 
ily the shrill twitter above mentioned. His usual 
ode of flight is singular. The vibrations of his broad 
ings, as he moves slowly over tlu* fields, resemble 
lose of a haw'k hovering and settling in the air to 
iconnoitre the ground lielow ; and the objecrt of the 
ing bird is no doubt something similar, viz. to look out 
r passing insects, eith<‘r in the air, or among the 
)W'ers and blossoms below' him. In fields of pasture 

* often takes his stand, on the tops of the mullein, and 
her rank weeds, near the cattle, and makes occasional 
reeps after passing insects, particularly the large black 
idfly, so terrifying to horses and cattle. His eye 
oves restlessly around him, traces the flight of an 
isect for a moment or tw o, then that of a second, and 
f'en a third, until he perceives one to his liking, when, 
ith a shrill sw eep, he pursues, seizes it, and returns to 
le same spot again, to look out for more. This habit 
so conspicuous w hen he is watching the bee-hive, 
lat several intelligent farmers of my acijuaintance are 

* opinion that he picks out only the drones, and never 
jures the working bees. Be this as it may, he certainly 
ves a preference to one bee, and one species of insect, 
rer another. He hovers over the river, sometimes for 
considerable time, darting after insects that frequent 
ch places, snatching them from the surface or the 
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water, and diving about in the air like a swallow ; for 
bo possesses at will great powers of wing. Numbers 
of them are frequently seen thus engaged, for hours 
together, over the rivers Delaware and IScduiylkill, in a 
ealm day, particailarly towards evening, lie buth<*s 
himself by diving repeatedly into the water from the 
overhanging branches of some tree, where he sits to dry 
and dress his plunnigo. 

Wliatover antipathy may prevail against him for 
depredations on the drones, or, if you will, on the bees, 
I can assure the cultivator, that this bird is greatly hi* 
friend, in (h'stroyiug mnltitudes of insects, whose larMW 
prey on the liar vests of his tields, particularly his corn, 
fruit trees, cucumbers, and pumpkins. These noxious 
insects are the daily foo<l of this bird ; and he destroys, 
upon a very moderate average, some hundreds of them 
daily. The death of every king bird is therefore an 
actual loss to the farmer, by multiplying tin* numbers of 
destructive insects, and encouraging the depredations 
of crows, hawks, and eagles, who avoid as much as 
possible Ins immediate vicinity. For mysidf, I must 
say, that the king bird possess(‘s no common share of 
my regard. 1 honour this little bird for his extreme 
affection for his young ; for his contempt of dangiT, and 
unexarnjded intr<*pidity ; for his meekness of behaviour 
when there an* no calls on his courage, a quality which 
even in the human raci* is justly considered .so noble : 

la ]H‘ace tlirn* ’s nathini; ho In'roiaes a tnaa 

As luodcst Htilluf.ss a?nl huuiility ; 

liut wliea (he hlast of war, &,(•. 

but above all, 1 honour and est«*em this bird for the 
millions of ruinous vermin which he rids us of ; whose 
depredations, in one season, hut for the services of this 
and other friendly birds, would far overbalance all the 
produce of the bee-hives in fifty. 

As a friend to this persecuted bird, and an enemy to 
prejudices of every description, will the reader allow 
me to set this matter in a someivhat clearc*r light, by 
presenting him with a short poetical epitome of the 
king bird’s bistory ? 
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Far in the south, where vast Maragnon flows, 

And boundless forests unknown wilds enclose ; 
Vine-tangled shores, and suflbcating wcwds, 

Parch’d up with heat, or drown’d with pouring floods 
Where each extreme alternately prevails, 

And Nature sad their ravages bewails ; 

Lo ! high in air, almve those trackless wastes, 

With Spring’s return the kingbird hither hastes ; 
Coasts the famed Gulf,* and, from his height, explores 
Its thousand streams, its long indente<l shores, 

Its plains immense, W’ide op’ning on the day, 

Its lakes and isles, where feather’d millions play ; 

All tempt not him ; till, gazing from on high, 
Columbia’s regions wide below him lie ; 

There and his wand’rings and his wish to roam. 

There lie his native woods, his fields, his home ; 

Down, circling, he descends, from azure heights, 

And on a full-hlown sassafras alights. 

Fatigued and silent, for a while he views 
His old freijuented haunts, and shades recluse. 

Sees brothers, comrades, every hour arrive — 

Hears, humming round, the tenants of the hive : 

Love fires his breast ; he wooes, and s»K)n is blest; 

An<l in the blooming orchard builds his nest. 

Come now, ye cowanls ! ye W'hom heav’n disdains, 
Who boast the happiest home — the richest plains ; 

On whom, perchance, a wife, an infant’s eye 
Hang as their hope, and on your arm rely ; 

Yet, when the hour of danger and dismay 
Comes on that ctmntry, sneak in holes away, 

Shrink from the perils ye were hound to face, 

And leave those babes and country to ilisgracc ; 

Come here, (if such we have,) ye dastard herd ! 

And kneel in dust before this noble bird. 

When the speckM eggs within his nest aj)pear, 

Then gh)Ws an’eetiou, ardent and sincere ; 

No discord sours him when his mate he meets ; 

But each warm heart with mutual kindness beats. 

For her repast he bears along the iea 
The bloated gadfly, and the balmy Iw^e ; 

For her repose scours o’er th’ adjacent farm, 

Whence hawks might dart, or lurking foes alarm ; 

For now abroad a band of ruffians prey. 

The crow, the cuckoo, and th’ insidious jay ; 


♦ Of Mexico. 
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These, in the owner’s absence, all destroy, 

And murder every hope, and every joy. 

Soft sits his brooding mate ; her guardian he, 
Perch’d on the top of some tall neighb’ring tree ; 
Thence, from the thicket to the concave skies, 

His watchful eye around unceasing flies. 

Wrens, thrushes, warblei*», startled at his note, 

Fly in affright the consecrated spot. 

He drives the plund’ringjay, with honest scorn. 
Back to his woods ; the mocker to his tlnirn ; 

Sweeps round tlie cuckooy as the thief retreats ; 
Attacks the crow ; the diving hawk defeats ; 

Darts on the eagle downwanls from afar, 

And, ’midst the clouds, prolongs the whirling war. 
All danger o’er, he hastens hack elate, ► 

To guard his jiost, and feed his faithful mate. 

Behold him now, his little family flown, 

Meek, unassuming, silent, and alone; 

Lured hy tlie well-known laim of fav’rite liees, 

As slow he lun ers o’er the garden trees ; 

(For all have failings, passions, whims that lead ; 
Some fav’rite wish, some apjietite to feed ;) 

Straight he alights, and, from the pear-tree, spies 
The circling stream of humming insects rise ; 

Selects his jirey ; darts on the busy broiHi, 

And sljrilly twitters o’er his aav’iy f(H>d. 

Ah ! ill-timed triumph ! direful note to thee, 

That guides thy munleier to the fatal tree ; 

See where he skulks ! and takes his gloomy stand. 
The deep-eharged musket hanging in his liand ; 

And, gaunt for hluod, he leans it tm a rest, 

Prepared, and pointed at thy snow-white breast. 

Ah friend ! g<M»d fi iei»d ! foilwar that barh’rous deed, 
Against it valour, goodness, pity, bleed ; 

If e’er a family’s griefs, a widow’s wo, 

Have reach’d thy soul, in mercy let him go ! 

Yet, should the tear of pity nought avail, 

Let interest speak, let gralitmle prevail ; 

Kill not thy friend, who thy wh(»le harvest shields, 
And sweeps ten thousand vermin fr\uu thy fields ; 
Think how this dauntless bird, thy poultry’s guard, 
Drove ev’ry hawk and eagle from thy yard ; 

Watch’d round tliy cattle us they fed, and slew 
The hungry hlack’ning swarms that round them flew 
Some small return, some little right resign. 

And spaie his life whose services are thine ! 

1 plead in vain ! Amid the bursting roar, 

The poor, lost king bird, welters in his gore ! 
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This species is eight inches long, and fourteen in 
extent; the general colour above is a dark slaty ash; 
the head and tail are nearly black ; the latter even at 
the end, and tipt with white ; the wings are more of a 
brownish cast ;, the quills and wing-(?o verts are also 
edged udth dull white ; the upper part of the breast is 
tinged with ash ; the throat, and all the rest of the 
lower parts, are pure white ; the plumage on the crown, 
though not forming a crest, is frequently erected, and 
discovers a rich bed of brilliant orange, or flame colour, 
called by the country people his crown ; when the 
feathers lie close, this is altogether concealed. The 
bill is very broad at the base, overhanging at the point, 
and notched, of a glossy black colour, and furnished 
with bristles at the base ; the legs and feet are black, 
seamed with gray; the eye, hazel. The female diflers 
ill being more brownish on the upper parts, has a smaller 
streak of paler orange on the crown, and a narrou er 
border of duller white on the tail. The young- birds do 
not receive the orange on the head during their residence 
here the first season. 

This bird is very generally known, from the Lakes to 
Florida. Besides insects, thej^ feed, like every other 
species of their tribe with which I am acquainted, on 
various sorts of berries, particularly blackberries, of 
which they are extremely fond. Early in September 
they leave Pennsylvania, on their way to the south. 

A few days ago, I shot one of these birds, the u hole 
plumage of which was nearly white, or a little inclining 
to a cream colour ; it was a bird of the present year, 
and could not be more than a month old. This appeared 
also to have been its original colour, as it issued from 
the egg. The skin was yellowish-white ; the eye, mu(!l 
lighter than usual ; the legs and bill, blue. It was plump 
aud seemingly in good order. I presented it to Mi 
Peale. Whatever may be the cause of this loss oi 
colour, if I may so call it, in birds, it is by no means 
uncommon among the various tribes that inhabit the 
United States. The sparrow hawk, sparrow, robin 
red-winged blackbird, and many others, are occasional!) 
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uiid in white plumaji^e ; and I believe that such birds 
) not become so by climate, age, or disease, but that 
ley are universally hatched so. The same phenomena 
•e observable not only among various sorts of animals, 
it even among the human rjice ; and a white negro is 
> less common, in proportion to their numbers, than a 
hite blackbird ; though the precise cause of this in 
ther is but little understood. 


75 . UUSCICAPA CRINITAy LINNiEUS AND WILSON. 

GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 

WILSON, PL. XIII. FIG. II. 

The bird now before us is less generally known than 
le preceding', being chiefly confined to the woods, 
here his harsh squeaky for he has no song, is occa- 
onally heard above most others. He also visits the 
'chard ; is equally fond of bees ; but w ants the courage 
id magnunirnity of the king bird. He arrives in 
ennsylvania early in May, and builds his nest in a 
illow tree, deserted by the bluebird or woodpecker, 
he materials of which this is formed are scanty, and 
ither novel. One of these nests, now before me, is 
rmed of a little loose hay, feathers of the Gnin(*a fowl, 
)gs’ bristles, piei^es of cast snake skins, and dogs’ liair, 
nake skins with this bird appear to be an indispensable 
'tide, for I liave never yet found one of his nests 
ithout this material forming a part of it. Whether 
B surrounds his nest with this by way of terroremy to 
revent other birds or animals from entering ; or whe- 
ler it be that he finds its silky softness suitable for his 
9ung, is uncertain ; the fact, however, is notorious, 
he female lays four eg-gs of a dull cream colour, thickly 
iratched with purple lines of various tints as if done 
ith a pen. * 

This species is eight inches and a half long, and thir- 
len inches in extent; the upper parts are of a dull 
reenish olive ; the feathers on the head are pointed, 
mtred w ith dark brow n, ragged at the sides, and form 
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a kind of blowzy crest ; the throat, and upper parts of 
the breast, delicate ash; rest of the lower parts, a sulphur 
yellow; the wing-coverts are pale drab, crossed with 
two bars of dull white ; the primaries are of a bright 
ferruginous, or sorrel colour ; the tail is slightly forked,, 
its interior vanes of the same bright ferruginous as the 
primaries ; the bill is blackish, very much like that of 
the king bird, furnished also with bristles ; the eye is 
hazel; legs and feet, bluish black. The female can 
scarcely be distinguished, by its colours, from the male. 

This bird also feeds on berries towards the end of 
summer, particularly on huckle-berries, which, during 
the time they last, seem to form the chief sustenance of 
the young birds. I have observed this species here as 
late as the 1 0th of September ; rarely later. They do not, 
to my knowledge, winter in any of the southern States. 

76 . MUSCICAPA QUEItULAy WILSOV. — M. ACADICA, GMELIN. 

SMALL GRKEN CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 

WILSON, PLATE XIII. FIG. III. 

This bird is but little known. It inhabits the deepest, 
thick shaded, solitary parts of the woods, sits generally 
on the lower branches, utters, every half minute or so, 
a sudden sharp squeak, which is heard a considerable 
way through the woods ; and, as it Hies from one tree 
to another, has a low querulous note, something like 
the twitterings of chickens nestling under the wings of 
the hen. On alighting, this sound ceases, and it utters 
its note as before. It arrives from the south about the 
middle of May ; builds on the upper side of a limb, in 
a low swampy part of the woods, and lays live white 
eggs. It leaves us about the beginning of September, 
It is a rare and very solitary bird, always haunting the 
most gloomy, moist, and unfrequented parts of the forest. 
It feeds on flying insects, devours bees, and, in the 
season of huckle-berries, they form the chief part of 
its food. Its northern migrations extend as far as 
Newfoundland, 
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The length of this species is five inches and a half; 
breadth, nine inches ; the upper parts are of a ^een 
olive colour , the lower, pale greenish yellow, darkest 
on the breast ; the wing-s are deep brown, crossed with 
two bars of yellowish white, and a ring of the same 
purrounds the eye, which is hazel. The tail is rounded 
at the end ; the hill is remarkably flat and ])road, dark 
brown above, and flesh colour below ; legs and feet, pule 
ash. The female differs little from the male in colour. 


77. MUSCICAPA NlfNCJOLAy WILSON M. FUSCA, GMELIN. 

PEWIT FLYCATCHER. 

This well-known bird is one of our earliest spring 
visitants, arriving in Pennsylvania about the first week 
in March, and continuing with us until Oi'.tober. I 
liave seen them here as late as the 12th of November. 
In the mouth of February, I overtook these birds linger- 
ing in the low swampy woods of North and South 
Carolina. They were feeding on smilax berries, and 
chanting, occasionally, their simple notes. The favou- 
rite resort of this bird is by streams of w^ater, under or 
near bridges, in caves, &c. Near such places he sits on 
a projecting twig, calling out, pe^wcCy pe-wittitee pe^ 
wee, for a whole morning; darting after insects, and 
returning to the same twig ; frequently flirting his tail, 
like the w agtail, though not so rapidly. lie begins to 
build about the 20th or 25th of March, on some project- 
ing part under a bridge, in a cave, in an open well, five 
or six feet dowm among the interstices of the side 
walls, often under a shed, in the low' eaves of a cottage, 
and such like places. The outside is composed of mud 
mixed w ith moss, is generally large and solid, and lined 
with flax and horse hair. The eggs are five, pure 
white, with tw o or three dots of red near the great end. 
I have know'll them rear three brood in one season. 

In a particular part of Mr Bartram’s woods, with 
which I am acquainted, by the side of a small stream, 
is a cave, five or six feet high, formed by the under- 
2 
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mining- of the water below, and the projection of two 
large rocks above : — • 

There down smooth glist’ning rocks the rivulet pours, 

Till in a pool its silent waters sleep, 

A dark brow’d cliff, o’ertopp’d with fern and flowers, 

Hangs, grimly louring, o’er the glassy deep ; > 

Above through every chink the woodbines creep. 

And smooth-bark’d beeches spread their arms around. 

Whose roots cling twisted round the rocky steep ; 

A more sequester’d scene is no where found, 

For contemplation deep, and silent thought profound. 

In this cave I knew the pewit to build for several 
years. The place was solitary, and he was seldom 
disturbed. In the month of April, one fatal Saturday, 
a party of hoys from the city, armed with guns, dealing 
indiscriminate destruction among the featlu'red tribes 
around them, directed their murderous course this way, 
and, within my hearing, destroyed both parents of this 
old and peaceful settlement. For two successive years, 
and I believe to this day, there has been no pewee seen 
about this place. This circumstance almost convinces 
me that birds, in many instances, return to the same 
spots to breed ; and who knows, but, like the savage 
nations of Indiarus, they may usurp a kind of exclusive 
right of tenure, to particular districts, where they 
themselves have been reared? 

The notes of the pewee, like those of the bluebird, 
are pleasing, not for any melody they contain, but from 
the ideas of spring and returning verdure, with all the 
sweets of this lovely season, which are associated with 
his simple but lively ditty. Towards the middle of 
June, he becomes nearly silent ; and, late in the fall, 
gives us a few farewell and melancholy repetitions, 
that recall past imagery, and make the decayed and 
withered face of nature appear still more melancholy. 

The peudt is six inches and a half in length, and nine 
and a half broad ; the upper parts are of a dark dusky 
olive ; the plumage of the head, like those of the two 
preceding, is loose, subcrested, and of a deep brownish 
black ; wings and tail, deep dusky ; the former edged. 
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on every feather, with yellowish white, the latter forked, 
and widening remarkably towards the end ; bill, formed 
exactly like that of the king bird ; whole lower parts, 
a pale delicate yellow ; legs and hill, wholly black ; iris, 
hazel. The female is almost exactly like the male, 
except in having the crest somewhat more brown. 
This species inhabits from Canada to Florida; great 
numbers of them usually wintering in the two Caro- 
linas and (Georgia. In New York, they tire called the 
phoeby bird, and are accused of destroying bees. With 
many people in the country, the arrival of th(‘ pevi ee 
serves as a sort of almanack, reminding them that 
now it is time such and such work should be done. 
“ Whenever the pewit appears,” says Mr Bartram, “ we 
may plant peas and beans in the open grounds, French 
beans, sow radishes, onions, and almost every kind of 
esculent garden seeds, without fear or danger from 
frosts; for, although we have sometimes frosts after 
their first appearan(‘e for a night or two, yet not so 
severe as to injure the young plants.”* 


78. MUSCICAFA JRAI’AA’f WILSOK. — M. VIKENS, LlNNwEUS. 

WOOD I’EWEK FLYCATCHER. 

I HAVE given the name of wood pewee to this species, 
to discriminate it from the preceding, which it resem- 
bles so much ill form and plumage as scarcely to be 
distinguished from it, but by an accurate examination 
of both. Yet in manners, mode of building, period of 
migration, and notes, the two species dill'cr greatly. 
The pewee is among the first birds that visit us in 
spring, frequenting creeks, building in caves, and under 
arches of bridges ; the wood pew^ee, the subject of our 
present account, is among the latest of our summer 
birds, seldom arriving before the 12th or 15th of May; 
frequenting the shadiest high timbered woods, where 
there is little underwood, and abundance of dead tw igs 

• Travels, p. 288. 

4 
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and branches shootings across the gloom ; generally ir 
low situations ; builds its nest on the upper side of s 
limb or branch, forming it outwardly of moss, but using 
no mud, and lining it with various soft materials. Th< 
female lays five white eggs ; and the first brood leav< 
the nest about the middle of June. 

This species is an exceeding expert flycatcher. It 
loves to sit on the high dead branches, amid the gloom 
of the woods,* calling out in a feeble, plaintive tone, 
peto way, peto way y pee way ; occasionally darting after 
insects; sometimes making a circular sweep of thirty 
or forty yards, snapping up numbers in its way with 
great adroitness ; anti returning to its position and (;han1 
as before. In the latter part of August, its notes are 
almost the only ones to be heard in the woods ; about 
which time also, it even approaches the city, where 1 
have frequently observed it busily engaged under trees, 
in solitary courts, gardens, &c. feeding and training 
its young to their profession. About the middle ol 
September, it retires to the south, a full month before 
the other. 

Length, six inches ; breadth, ten ; back, dusky olive, 
inclining to greenish ,* head, snbcrested, and brownish 
black; tail, forked and nidening towards the tips, 
lower parts, pale yellowish white. The only discrimi- 
nating marks between this and the preceding, are the 
size, and the colour of the lower mandible, which, in 
this, is yellow ; in the pewee, black. The female is 
difficult to be distinguished from the male. 

This species is far more numerous than the preceding, 
and, probably, winters much farther south. The pewee 
was numerous in North and South Carolina in February; 
but the wood pewee had not made its appearance in 
the lower parts of Georgia, even so late as the 16th of 
March. 
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79 . MUSCJCAPA PVTICILZAf LINNJEUS AND WILSON. 

AMERICAN REDSTART. 

WILSON, PLATE VI. PIG. VI. — ^ADULT MALE. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

Though this bird has been classed by several of our 
most respectable ornitholoffists amon^ the warblers, yet 
in no species are the characteristics of the genus 
muscicapa more decisively marked ; and, in fact, it is 
one of the most expert flycatchers of its tribe. It is 
almost perpetually in motion ; and will pursue a retreating 
party of flies from the tops of the tallest trees, in an 
almost perpendicular, but zig-zj^ direction, to the 
ground, while the clicking of its bill is distinctly heard ; 
and I doubt not but it often secures ten or twelve of 
these in a descent of three or four seconds. It then 
alights on an adjoining branch, traverses it lengthwise 
for a few moments, flirting its expanded tail from side 
to side, and suddenly shoots oft‘, in a direction quite 
unexpected, after fresh game, which it can discover at 
a great distance. Its notes, or twitter, though animated 
and sprightly, are not deserving the name of song; 
sometiriies they are weese, weese, weese, repeated every 
quarter of a minute, as it skips among the branches ; 
at other times this twitter varies to several other chants, 
which I can instantly distinguish in the woods, but 
cannot find n ords to imitate. The interior of the 
forest, the borders of swamps and meadows, deep glens 
covered with wood, and wherever flying insects abound, 
there this little bird is sure to be seen. It makes its 
appearance in Pennsylvania, from the south, late in 
April; and leaves us again about the beginning of 
September. It is very generally found over the whole 
United States ; and has been taken at sea, in the fall, on 
its way to St Domingo,* and other of the West India 
islands, where it winters, f along with many more of 
our summer visitants. It is also found in Jamaica, 
where it remains all winter. 

♦ Edwards. f Sloane. 
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The name of redstart, evidently derived from the 
German rothsterts, (red tail,) has been g'iven this bird 
from its supposed resemblance to the redstart of Europe 
(motacilla phoenicurus^ ; but besides being* decisively 
of a different genus, it is very different both in size and 
in the tints and disposition of the colours of its plumage. 
Buffbn goes even so far as to question whether the 
differences between the two be more than what might 
naturally be expected from change of climate. This 
eternal reference of every animal of the New World to 
that of the Old, if adopted to the extent of this writer, 
with all the transmutations it is supposed to have pro- 
duced, would leave us in doubt whether even the 
ka-te-dids * of America were not originally nightingales 
of the Old World, degenerated by the inferiority of the 
food and climate of this upstart continent. We have 
in America many different species of birds that approach 
so near in resemblance to one another, as not to be 
distinguished but by tlie eye of a naturalist, and on a 
close comparison j these live in the same climate, feed 
on the same food, and are, I doubt not, the same now 
as they were five thousand years ago ; and, ten thousand 
years hence, if the species then exist, will be found 
marked with the same nice discriminations as at present. 
Is it therefore surprising, that two different species, 
placed in different quarters of the world, should have 
certain near resemblances to one another, without being 
bastards, or degenerated descendants, the one of the 
other, when the n hole chain of created beings seem 
united to each other by such amazing gradations, that 
bespeak, not random chance and accidental degeneracy, 
but the magnilicent design of an incomprehensibly 
wise and omnipotent Creator ? 

The American redstart builds frequently in low 
bushes, or on the drooping branches of the elm, ndthin 
a few feet of the ground, fastening its nest to two 
twigs; outwardly it is formed of flax, well wound 
together, and moistened with its saliva, interspersed 

♦ A species of ^ryllus, well known for its lively chatter during 
the evenings and mglits of September and October. 
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here and there with pieces of lichen, and lined w ith a 
very soft dow^iiy substance. The female lays five white 
eggs, sprinkled wdth gray, and specks of blackish. The 
male is extremely anxious for its preservation ; and, on 
a person’s approaching the place, will flirt about within 
a few" feet, seeming greatly distressed. 

The length of this species is five inches, extent, six 
and a quarter ; the general colour above is black, which 
covers the wdiole head and neck, and spreads on the 
upper part of the breast in a rounding form ; where, as 
well as on the head and neck, it is glossed w ith steel 
blue ; sides of the breast below" this, black, the inside 
of the wdngs, and upper half of the w ing quills, are of 
a fine aurora colour ; but the greater and lesser coverts 
of the wings, being black, conceal this; and the orange, 
or aurora colour, appears only as a broad transverse 
band across the wings ; from thence to the tip, they are 
brownish; the four middle feathers of the tail are 
black, the other eight of the same aurora colour, and 
black tow"ards the tips ; belly and vent, white, slightly 
streaked with pale orange ; legs, black ; bill, of the true 
muscicopa form, triangular at the base, beset with long 
bristles, and notched near the point; the female has 
not the rich aurora band across the wing ; her back 
and crown are cinereous, inclining to olive ; the white 
below is not so pure ; lateral feathers of the tail and 
sides of the breast, greenish yellow- ; middle tail feathers, 
dusky brow n. The young males of a year old are almost 
exactly like the female, differing in these particulars, 
that they have a yellow band across the wings w-hich 
the female has not, and the back is more tinged with 
brown ; the lateral tail feathers, are also yellow ; middle 
ones, brownish black ; inside of the w'ings, yellow. On 
the third season, they receive their complete colours ; 
and, as males of the second year, in nearly the dress of 
the female, are often seen in the woods, having the 
same notes as the full plumaged male, it has given 
occasion to some people to assert, that the females sing 
as well as the males ; and others have taken them for 
another species. The fact, how ever, is as I have stated 
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it. This bird is too little known by people in general 
to have any provincial name. 

80. MUSCICAPA RUTICILLA. — REDSTART. 

WILSON, PLATE XLV. FIC. II. — YOUNG BIRD. 

The male of this species has just been described ; 
the present is the young bird as he appears for the first 
two seasons : the female differs very little from it, and 
chiefly in the green olive being more inclined to ash. 

This is one of our summer birds, and, from the cir- 
cumstance of being found off Hispaniola in November, 
is supposed to winter in the islands. They leave Penn- 
sylvania about the 20th of September ; are dexterous 
flycatchers, though ranked by European naturalists 
among the warblers, having the bill notched and beset 
with long bristles. 

In its present dress the redstart makes its appearance 
in Pennsylvania about the middle or 20th of April; 
and, from being heard chanting its few sprightly notes, 
has been supposed by some of our own naturalists to 
be a different species. I have, however, found both 
parents of the same nest in the same dress nearly ; the 
female, eggs and nest, as well as the notes of the male, 
agreeing exactly with those of the redstart ; evidence 
sufficiently satisfactory to me. 

Head above, dull slate; throat, pale buff; sides of 
the breast and four exterior tail feathers, fine yellow, 
tipt with dark brown ; wings and back, greenish olive ; 
tail-coverts, blackish, tipt with ash ; belly, dull white ; 
no white or yellow on the wings ; legs, dirty purplish 
brown ; bill, black. 

The redstart extends very generally over the United 
States ; having myself seen it on the borders of Canada, 
and also in the Mississippi territory. 

This species has the constant habit of flirting its 
expanded tail from side to side, as it runs along the 
branches, with its head levelled almost in a line with 
its body ; occasionally shooting off after winged insects, 
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in a downward direction, and, with admirable 

dexterity, snapping its bill as it descends. Its notes 
are few and feeble, repeated at short intervals, as it 
darts among the foliage ; having at some times a resem- 
blance to the sounds sic, siCy saic; at others of wcesyy 
weesyy weesy ; which last seems to be its call for the 
female, while the former appears to be its most common 
note. 


GENUS XVII.~7Crj?7?L4, VIEILL. 

81. ICTERIA VIRlDJSy BONAPARTE. — PITRA POLYGLOTTAy WILS- 
YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. 

WILSON, PLATE YL FIG. 11. 

This is a very singular bird. In its voice and manners, 
and the habit it has of keeping concealed, while shifting 
and vociferating around you, it differs from most other 
birds with which I am acquainted, and has considerable 
claims to originality of character. It arrives in Penn- 
sylvania about the first week in May, and returns to 
the south again as soon as its young are able for the 
journey, which is usually about the middle of August; 
its term of residence here being scarcely four months. 
The males generally arrive several days before the 
females, a circumstance common with many other of 
our birds of passage. 

When he has once taken up his residence in a favourite 
situation, which is almost always in close thickets of 
hazel, brambles, vines, and thick underwood, he becomes 
very jealous of his possessions, and seems oliended at 
the least intrusion; scolding every passenger as soon 
as they come within view, in a great variety of odd and 
uncouth monosyllables, which it is difficult to describe, 
but which maybe readily imitated, so as to deceive the 
bird himself, and draw him after you for half a quarter 
of a mile at a time, as I have sometimes amused myself 
in doing, and frequently without once seeing him. On 
these occasions, his responses are constant and rapid, 
strongly expressive of anger and anxiety; and while 
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the bird itself remains unseen, the voice shifts from 
place to place, among^ the bushes, as if it proceeded from 
a spirit. First is heard a repetition of short notes, 
resembling the whistling* of the wings of a duck or teal, 
beginning loud and rapid, and falling lower and slower, 
till they end in detached notes ; then a succession of 
others, something like the barking of young puppies, is 
followed by a variety of hollow, guttural sounds, each 
eight or ten times repeated, more like those proceeding 
from the throat of a quadruped than that of a bird; 
which are succeeded by others not unlike the mewing 
of a cat, but considerably hoarser. All these are uttered 
with great vehemence, in such different keys, and with 
such peculiar modulations of voice, as sometimes to 
seem at a considerable distance, and instantly as if just 
beside you ; now on this hand, now on that ; so that, 
from these manoeuvres of ventriloquism, you are utterly 
at a loss to ascertain from what particular spot or 
quarter they proceed. If the weather be mild and 
serene, with clear moonlight, he continues gabbling in 
the same strange dialect, with very little intermission, 
during the whole night, as if disputing w ith his own 
echoes ; but probably with a design of inviting the 
passing females to his retreat ; for, w hen the season is 
farther advanced, they are seldom heard during the 
night. 

About the middle of May they begin to build. Their 
nest is usually fixed in the upper part of a bramble bush, 
in an almost impenetrable thicket ; sometimes in a thick 
vine or small cedar ; seldom more than four or five feet 
from the ground. It is composed outwardly of dry 
leaves, within these are laid thin strips of the bark of 
grape-vines, and the inside is lined w ith fibrous roots 
of plants, and fine dry grass. The female lays four eggs, 
slightly flesh-coloured, and speckled all over with spots 
of brow n or dull red. The young are hatched in 
twelve days ; and make their first excursion from the 
nest about the second w^eek in June. A fnend of mine, 
an amateur in canary birds, placed one of the chat’s 
eggs under a hen canary, wno brought it out; but it 
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died on the second day ; though she was so solicitous 
to feed and preserve it, that her own eggs, which 
required two days more sitting, were lost through her 
attention to this. 

While the female of the chat is sitting, the cries of 
the male arc still more loud and incessant. When once 
aware that you have seen him, he is less solicitous to 
conceal himself; and will sometimes mount up into the 
air, almost perpendicularly, to the heigh t of thirty or forty 
feet, with his legs hanging; descending as he rose, by 
repeated jerks, as if highly irritated, or, as is vulgarly 
said, “ dancing mad.” All this noise and gesticulation 
we must attribute to his extreme affection for his mate 
and young ; and when we consider the great distance 
which in all probability he comes, the few young 
produced at a time, and that seldom more than once in 
the season, we can see the wisdom of Providence very 
manifestly in the ardency of his passions. Mr Catesby 
seems to have first figured the yellow-breasted chat ; 
and the singularity of its manners has not escaped him. 
After repeated attempts to shoot one of them, he found 
himself completely baffled ; and was obliged, as he 
himself informs us, to employ an Indian for that pur- 
pose, who did not succeed without exercising all his 
ingenuity. Catesby also observed its dancing manceu- 
vres, and supposed that it always flew with its legs 
extended ; but it is only in these paroxysms of rage 
and anxiety that this is done, as 1 have particularly 
observed. 

The food of these birds consists chiefly of large black 
beetles, and other shelled insects ; I have also found 
whortleberries frequently in their stomach, in great 
quantities, as well as several other sorts of berries. They 
are very numerous in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
particularly on the borders of rivulets, and other u atery 
situations, in hedges, thickets, &c. but are seldom seen 
in the forest, even where there is underwood. Catesby 
indeed asserts, that they are only found on the banks 
of large rivers, two or three hundred miles from the 
sea ; but, though this may be the case in South Carolina, 
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jet in Maryland and New Jersey, and also in New 
York, I have met with these birds within two hours’ 
walk of the sea, and in some places within less than a 
mile of the shore. I have not been able to trace him 
to any of the West India islands ; though thej certainly 
retire to Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil, having* myself 
seen skins of these birds in the possession of a French 
gentleman, which were brought from the two latter 
countries. 

European naturalists have differed very much in 
classing this bird. That the judicious Mr Pennant, 
Gmelin, and even Dr Latham, however, should have 
arranged it with the flycatchers, is certainly very 
extraordinary ; as neither in the particular structure 
of its bill, tongue, feet, nor in its food or manners, 
has it any affinity whatever to that genus. Some 
other ornithologists have removed it to the tanagers ; 
but the bill of the chat when compared with that of 
the summer red bird, bespeaks it at once to be of 
a different tribe. Besides, the tanagers seldom lay 
more than two or three eggs ; the chat usually four : 
the former build on trees ; the latter in low thickets. 
In short, though this bird will not exactly correspond 
with any known genus, yet the form of its bill, its food, 
and many of its habits, would almost justify us in 
classing it with the genus (Maiiakin), to which 

family it seems most nearly related. 

The yellow-breasted chat is seven inches long, and 
nine inches in extent ; the whole upper parts are of a 
rich and deep olive green, except the tips of the wings, 
and interior vanes of the wing and tail feathers, which 
are dusky brown ; the whole throat and breast is of a 
most brilliant yellow, which also lines the inside of the 
wings, and spreads on the sides immediately below ; the 
belly and vent are white ; the front, slate coloured, or 
dull cinereous ; lores, black ; from the nostril, a line of 
white extends to the upper part of the eye, which it 
nearly encircles ; another spot of white is placed at the 
base of the lower mandible, the bill is strong, slightly 
curved, sharply ridged on the top, compressed, over- 
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han^nof a little at the tip, not notched, pointed, and 
altogether black ; the tong^ue is tapering”, more fleshy 
than those of the muscicapa tribe, and a little lacerated 
at the tip ; the nostril is oval, and half covered with 
an arching” membrane ; legs and feet, light blue, hind 
claw rather the strongest, the two exterior toes united 
to the second joint. 

The female may be distinguished from the male by 
the black and w'hite ad joining the eye being less intense 
or pure than in the male ; and in having the inside of 
the mouth of a dirty flesh colour, which, in the male, 
is black ; in other respects, their plumage is nearly 
alike. 


GENUS XVIIl.— r/AEO, Vieill. 

82 . riBEO FLJ riFEOJVS, VIEILL. — Ml/SCICJPJ SYLFICOLAf WILS- 
YELLOW-THROATED CHAT. 

WILSON, PLATE VII. FIG. III. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This summer species is found chiefly in the woods, 
hunting among the high branches ; and has an indolent 
and plaintive note, which it repeats with some little 
variation, every ten or twelve seconds, like preed^ 
preedy &c. It is often heard in company with the 
red-eyed flycatcher {muscicapa olivacca^ or whip-tom- 
kelly of Jamaica ,* the loud energetic notes of the 
latter, mingling with the soft languid warble of the 
former, producing an agreeable effect, particularly 
during the burning heat of noon, when almost every 
other songster but these two is silent. Those who 
loiter through the shades of our magnificent forests at 
that hour, null easily recognize both species. It arrives 
from the south early in May ; and returns again with 
its young about the middle of September. Its nest, 
which is sometimes fixed on the upper side of a limb, 
sometimes on a horizontal branch among the twigs, 
generally on a tree, is composed outwardly of thin 
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strips of the bark of grape vines, moss, lichen, &c. and 
lined with fine fibres of such like substances ; the eggs, 
usually four, are white, thinly dotted with black, chiefly 
near the great end. Winged insects are its principal 
food. 

Whether this species has been described before or 
not, I must leave- to the sagacity of the reader, who has 
the opportunity of examining European works of this 
kind, to discover.* I have met with no description in 
Pennant, BufFon, or Latham, that will properly apply 
to this bird, which may perhaps be owing to the 
imperfection of the account, rather than ignorance of 
the species, which is by no means rare. 

The yellow-throated flycatcher is five inches and a 
half long, and nine inches from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings ; the upper part of the head, sides of the neck, 
and the back, are of a fine yellow olive ; throat, breast, 
and line over the eye, which it nearly encircles, a deli- 
cate lemon yellow, which, in a lighter tinge, lines the 
wings ; belly and vent, pure silky white ; lesser wing- 
coverts, lower part of the back, and rump, ash ; wings, 
deep brown, almost black, crossed with two white bars ; 
primaries, edged with light ash, secondaries, with 
white ; tail, a little forked, of the same brownish black 
with the wings, the three exterior feathers edged on 
each vane with white ; legs and claws, light blue ,* the 
two exterior toes united to the middle one, as far as the 
second joint ; bill, broad at the base, with three or four 
slight bristles, the upper mandible overhanging the 
lower at the point, near which it is deeply notched; 
tongue, thin, broad, tapering near the end, and bifid ; 
the eye, is of a dark hazel ; and the whole bill of a 
fiusky light blue. The female differs very little in 
colour from the male ; the yellow on the breast, and 
round the eye, is duller, and the white on the wings 
less pure. 


See Oraage-throated Warbler, Latham, Syn. ii, 481, 103. 
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83. riBEO aOLJTASIUSf VIEILL MUSCJCAPA SOLITARlAf WlEf. 

SOLITARY ELYCATCIIER. 

WILSON, PLATE IVII. FIG. VI. 

This rare species I can find no where described. I 
have myself never seen more than three of them, all 
of whom corresponded in their markin|Q^8 ; and, on dissec- 
tion, were found to be mdes. It is a silent, solitary bird. 
It is also occasionally found in the State of Georgfia, 
where I saw a drawing of it in the possession of Mr 
Abbot, who considered it a very scarce 'speci(‘s. He 
could give me no information of the female. The 
present one was shot in Mr Bartram’s woods, near 
JPhiladclphia, among the branches of dogwood, in the 
month of October. It appears to belong to a particular 
family, or subdivision of the muscicapa genus, among 
which are the white-eyed, the yellow-throated, and 
several others already described in the present work. 
M^hy one species should be so rare, while another, much 
resembling it, is so numerous, at least a thousand for 
one, is a question I am unable to answer, unless by 
supposing the few we meet with here to be accidental 
stragglers from the great body, which may have their 
residence in some other parts of our extensive con- 
tinent. 

The solitary flycatcher is five inches long, and eight 
inches in breadth ; cheeks, and upper part of the head 
and neck, a fine bluish gray ; breast, pale cinereous ; 
flanks and sides of the breast, yellow ; whole back and 
tail-coverts, green olive ; wings, nearly black ; the first 
and second row of coverts, tint with white ; the three 
secondaries next the body, edged with pale yellowish 
white ; the rest of the quills bordered with light green ; 
tail, slightly forked, of the same tint as the wings, and 
edged w'ith light green ; from the nostrils a line of 
white proceeds to and encircles the eye ; lores, black ; 
belly and vent, white ; upper mandible, black ,* lower, 
light blue ; legs and feet, light blue ; eyes, hazel. 
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84. riMSO GIXFCrs, BOKAPAME. — MU8CICIPA MELODIJ, WILSOlf- 

waBblikg flycatcher, 

WILSON, PLATE XLII. FIG. II. 

This sweet little warbler is for the first time des- 
cribed. In its general appearance it resembles the red- 
eved flycatcher ; but, on a close comparison, differs from 
that bird in many particulars. It arrives in Pennsyl- 
vania about the middle of April, and inhabits the thick 
foliage of orchards and high trees; its voice is soft, 
tender, and soothing, and its notes flow in an easy 
continued strain that is extremely pleasiiig^. It is 
often heard among the weeping willows and liombardy 
poplars of this city ; is rarely observed in the woods ; 
but seems parti(;ularly attached to the society of man. 
It gleans among the leaves, occasionally darting after 
winged insects, and searching for caterpillars ; and 
seems by its manners to partake considerably of the 
nature of the genus sylvia. It is late in departing, and 
I have frequently heard its notes among the fading 
leaves of the poplar in October. 

This little bird may be distinguished from all the 
rest of our songsters by the soft, tender, easy flow of 
its notes, while hid among the foliage. In these there 
is nothing harsh, sudden, or emphatical; they glide 
along in a kind of meandering strain, that is peculiarly 
its own. In May and June it may be generally heard 
in the orchards, the borders of the city, and around 
the farm house. 

This species is five inches and a half long, and eight 
inches and a half in extent ; bill, dull lead colour above, 
and notched near the point, lower, a pale flesh colour ; 
eye, dark hazel; line over the eye, and whole lower 
parts, white, the latter tinged with very pale greenish 
yellow near the breast ; upper parts, a pale green olive ; 
wings, brown, broadly edged with pale olive green; 
tail, slightly forked, edged with olive; the legs and 
feet, psue lead; the head inclines a little to ash; no 
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white on the wings or tail. Male and female nearly 
alike. 


86. rjREO OLIVACEVSf BOKAPARTE. — MUSCICAPA OLlPACEAf 
WILSON. 

RED-ETED FLYCATCHER. 

WILSOK, PLATE XII. FIO. II. 

This is a numerous species, though confined chiefly 
to the woods and forests, and, like all the rest of its 
tribe that visit Pennsylvania, is a bird of passage. It 
arrives here late in April ; has a loud, lively, and ener- 
getic song, which it continues, as it hunts among the 
thick foliiige, sometimes for an hour with little inter- 
mission. In the months of May, June, and to the 
middle of July, it is the most distinguishable of all the 
other warblers of the forest ; and even in August, long 
after the rest have almost all become mute, the notes 
of the red-eyed flycatcher are frequently heard with 
unabated spirit. These notes are in short, emphatical 
bars, of two, three, or four syllables. In Jamaica, where 
this bird winters, and is probably also resident, it is 
called, as Sloane informs us, whip-tom-kelly, from 
an imagined resemblance of its notes to these words. 
And, indeed, on attentively listening for some time to 
this bird in his full ardour of song, it requires but little 
of imagination to fancy that you hear it pronounce 
these words, “ tom kelly, whip-tom-kelly!” very 
distinctly. It inhabits from Georgia to the river St 
Lawrence, leaving Pennsylvania about the middle of 
September. 

This bird builds, in the month of May, a small, neat, 
pensile nest, generally suspended between two twigs of 
a young dogwood or other small sapling. It is hung 
by the two upper edges, seldom at a greater height 
than four or five feet from the ground. It is formed 
of pieces of hornets’ nests, some flax, fragments of 
withered leaves, slips of vine bark, bits of paper, all 
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glued together with the saliva of the bird, and the silk 
of caterpillars, so as to be very compact ; the inside is 
lined with fine slips of grape vine bark, fibrous grass, 
and sometimes hair. These nests are so durable, that 
I have often known them to resist the action of the 
weather for a year ; and, in one instance, I have found , 
the nest of the yellow bird built in the cavity of one 
of those of the preceding year. The mice very often 
take possession of them after they are abandoned by the 
owners. The eggs are four, sometimes five, pure white, 
except near the great end, where they are marked with 
a few small dots of dark brown or reddish. They gene- 
rally raise two brood in the season. 

The red-eyed flycatcher is one of the adopted nurses 
of the cow bird, and a very favourite one, shewing all 
the symptoms of affection for the foundling, and as 
much solicitude for its safety, as if it w^erc its owm. A 
particular account of the history of that singular bird 
has already been given. 

Before 1 take leave of this bird, it may not be amiss 
to observe that there is another, and a rather less 
species of flycatcher, somewhat resembling the red-eyed, 
which is frequently found in its company. Its eyes are 
hazel ; its back more cinereous than the other, and it 
has a single light streak over the eye. The notes of 
this bird are low, somewhat plaintive, but warbled out 
with great sweetness; and form a striking contrast 
with those of the red-eyed flycatcher. I think it pro- 
bable that Dr Barton had reference to this bird when he 
made the follow ing remarks, (see his Fragments of the 
Natural History of Pennsylvania^ page 19) : — “ Mus~ 
cicapa olivacea, — I do not think with Mr Pennant 
that this is the same bird as the whip-tom-kelly of the 
West Indies. Our bird has no such note ; but a great 
variety of soft, tender, and agreeable notes. It inhabits 
forests ; and does not, like the West India bird, build a 
pendulous nest.” Had the learned professor, however, 
examined into this matter with his usual accuracy, he 
would have found, that the muscicapa olivacea, and 
the soft and tender songster he mentions, are tw^o very* 
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distinct species ; and that both the one and the other 
actually build very curious pendulous nests. 

This species is live inches and a half long, and seven 
inches in extent; crou^n, ash, slig'htly tinged with 
olive, bordered on each side M'ith a line of black, below 
which is a line of white passing from the nostril over 
and a little beyond the eye; the bill is longer than 
usual with birds of its tribe, the upper mandible over- 
hanging the lower cjonsiderably, and notched, dusky 
above, and light blue below ; all the rest of the plumage 
above is of a yellow olive, relieved on the tail and at 
the tips of the wings with brown ; chin, throat, breast, 
and belly, pure white; inside of the wings and vent 
feathers, greenish yellow; the tail is very slightly 
forked ; legs and feet, light blue ; iris of the eye, red. 
The female is marked nearly in the same manner, and 
is distinguishable only by the greater obscurity of the 
colours. 


86. riREO NOVF.BOnACENSIS, BONAPARTE. — MUSCICAPA 
CANTATRIXy W1I<S0N. 

WHITE-EYEO FLYCATCHER. 

WILSON, PLATE XVlIl. FIO. TI. 

This is another of the cow bird’s adopted nurses ; a 
lively, active, and sociable little bird, possessing a 
strong voice for its size, and a great variety of notes ; 
and singing, with little intermission, from its first 
arrival, about the middle of April, to a little before its 
departure in September. On the 27th of February, 
I heard this bird in the southern parts of the State of 
Georgia, in considerable numbers, singing with great 
vivacity. They had only arrived a few days before. 
Its arrival in Pennsylvania, after an interval of seven 
weeks, is a proof that our birds of passage, particularly 
the smaller species, do not migrate at once from south 
to north; but progress daily, keeping company, as 
it were, with the advances of spring. It has been 
•observed in the neighbourhood of Savannah so late as 
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the middle of November; and probably winters in 
Mexico and the West Indies. 

This bird builds a very neat little nest, often in the 
figure of an inverted cone; it is suspended by the 
upper edge of the two sides, on the circular bend of a 
prickly vine, — a species of smilax that generally grows 
in low thickets. Outwardly, it is constructed of various 
light materials, bits of rotten wood, fibres of dry stalks 
of weeds, pieces of paper, commonly newspapers, an 
article almost always found about its nest, so that some 
of my friends have given it the name of the politician; 
all these substances are interwoven with the silk of 
caterpillars, and the inside is lined with fine dry grass 
and hair. The female lays five eggs, pure 'w^ite, 
marked near the great end with a very few small dots 
of deep black or purple. They generally raise two 
brood in a season. They seem particularly attached to 
thickets of this species of smilax, and make a great 
ado when any one comes near their nest ; approaching 
within a few feet, looking down, .and scolding with 
great vehemence. In Pennsylvania they are a numerous 
species. 

The white-eyed flycatcher is five inches and a quarter 
long, and seven in extent ; the upper parts are a fine 
yellow olive, those below, white, except the sides of 
the breast, and under the wings, which are yellow; 
line round the eye, and spot near the nostril, also rich 
yellow; wings, deep dusky black, edged with olive 
green, and crossed with two bars of pale yellow ; tail, 
forked, brownish black, edged with green olive ; bill, 
legs, and feet, light blue ; the sides of the neck incline 
to a greyish ash. The female and young of the first 
season are scarcely distinguishable in plumage from 
the male. 
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GENUS XIX.-^LANIUS, Linn^us, 

87 . LAlfIVS EXCUBlTORi WILSON. — LAJflUS BOBEALISt VJMU^ 
AMERICAN SHRIKE, OR BUTCHER BIRD. 

WILSON, PLATE V. FIG. I.— EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The form and countenance of this bird bespeak him 
full of courage and energy ; and his true character does 
not belie his appearance, for he possesses these qualities 
in a very eminent degree. 

This species is by no means numerous in the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania; though most so during the 
months of November, December, and March. Soon 
after this, it retires to the north, and to the higher 
inland parts of the country to breed. It frequents the 
deepest forests ; builds a large and compact nest in the 
upright fork of a small tree j composed outwardly oi 
dry grass, and whitish moss, and warmly lined withic 
with feathers. The female lays six eggs, of a pale 
cinereous colour, thickly marked at the greater end 
with spots and streaks of rufous. She sits fifteen days 
The young are produced early in June, sometimes 
towards the latter end of May ; and during the greatei 
part of the first season are of a brown ferruginous 
colour on the back. 

When we compare the beak of this species with hij 
legs and claws, they appear to belong to two verj 
different orders of birds j the former approaching in its 
conformation to that of the accipi trine ; the latter t( 
those of the pies ; and, indeed, in his food and manneri 
he is assimilated to both. For though man has arrangec 
and subdivided this numerous class of animals iut< 
separate tribes and families, yet nature has united thes< 
to each other by such nice gradations, and so intimately 
that it is hardly possible to determine where one trib( 
ends, or the succeeding commences. We therefore fin< 
several eminent naturalists classing this genus of bird 
with the accipitrine, others with the pies. Like th 

VOL. II. F 
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former, he prejrs occasionally on other birds ; and, like 
the latter, on insects, particularly grasshoppers, which 
I believe to be his principal food ; having at almost all 
times, even in winter, found them in his stomach. In 
the month of December, and while the country was 
deeply covered with snow, I shot one of these birds near 
the head waters of the Mohawk river, in the State of 
New York, the stomach of which was entirely filled 
with large black spiders. He was of a much purer 
white, above, than any I have since met with ; though 
evidently of the same species with the present ; and I 
think it probable that the males become lighter coloured 
as they advance in age, till the minute transverse lines 
of brown on the lower parts almost disappear. 

In his manners he has more resemblance to the pies 
than to birds of prey, particularly in the habit of 
carrying off his surplus food, as if to hoard it for 
future exigencies; with this difference, that crows, 
jays, magpies, &c. conceal theirs at random, in holes 
and crevices, where, perhaps, it is forgotten, or never 
again found ; while the butcher-bird sticks his on thorns 
and bushes, where it shrivels in the sun, and soon 
becomes equally useless to the hoarder. Both retain 
the same habits in a state of confinement, whatever the 
food may be that is presented to them. 

This habit of the shrike of seizing and impaling 
grasshoppers and other insects on thorns, has given 
rise to an opinion, that he places these carcasses there 
by way of baits, to allure small birds to them, while he 
himself lies in ambush to surprise and destroy them. 
In this, however, they appear to allow him a greater 
portion of reason and contrivance than he seems entitled 
to, or than other circumstances will altogether warrant ; 
for we find, that he not only serves grasshoppers in this 
manner, but even small birds themselves, as those have 
assured me who have kept them in cages in this country, 
and amused themselves with their manoeuvres. If so, 
we might as well suppose the farmer to be inviting 
crows to his corn when he hangs up their carcasses 
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around it, as the butcher bird to he decoying small 
birds by a display of the dead bodies of their comrades I 

In the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society^ vol. iv, p. 124, the reader may find a long 
letter on this subject from John Hecke welder, of Beth- 
lehem, to Dr Barton; the substance of which is as 
follows; — That on the 17th of December, 1795, he 
(Mr Hecke welder) went to visit a young orchard which 
had been planted a few weeks before, and was surprised 
to observe on every one of the trees one, and on some 
two and three grasshoppers, stuck down on the sharp 
thorny branches ; that, on inquiring of his tenant the 
reason of this, he informed him, that they were stuck 
there by a small bird of prey, called, by the Germans, 
NeuntoedteVy (nine killer,) which caught and stuck 
nine grasshoppers a-day ; and he supposed, that as the 
bird itself never fed on grasshoppers, it must do it for 
pleasure. Mr Hecke welder now recollected, that one 
of those nine killers had, many years before, taken a 
favourite bird of his out of his cage at the window ; 
since which, he had paid particular attention to it ; and 
being perfectly satisfied that it lived entirely on mica 
and small birds, and, moreover, observing the grass- 
hoppers on the trees all fixed in natural positions, as if 
alive, he began to conjecture that this was done to 
decoy such small birds as feed on these insects to the 
snot, that he might have an opportunity of devouring 
tnem. “ If it were true,” says he, “ that this little 
hawk had stuck them up for himself, how long would 
he be in feeding on one or two hundred grasshoppers ? 
But if it be intended to seduce the smaller birds to feed 
on these insects, in order to have an opportunity of 
catching them, that number, or even one-naif, or less, 
may be a good bait all winter,” &c. 

This is, indeed, a very pretty fanciful theory, and 
would entitle our bird to the epithet foivlery perhaps 
with more propriety than laniusy or butcher; but, 
notwithstanding the attention which Mr Heckewelder 
professes to have paid to this bird, he appears not only 
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to have been unacquainted that grasshoppers were, in 
fact, the favourite food of this nine killer, but never 
once to have considered, that grasshoppers would be 
but a very insignificant and tasteless bait for our winter 
birds, which are chiefly those of the finch kind, that 
feed almost exclusively on hard seeds and gravel ; and 
among whom live hundred grasshoppers might be stuck 
up on trees and bushes, and remain there untouched by 
any of them for ever. Besides, where is his necessity 
of having recourse to such refined stratagems, when he 
can, at any time, seize upon small birds by mere force 
of flight ? I have seen him, in an open field, dart after 
one of our small sparrows with the rapidity of an 
arrow, and kill it almost instantly. Mr William Bartram 
long ago informed me, that one of these shrikes had 
the temerity to pursue a snow bird (F, Hudsonica) 
into an open cage, which stood in the garden ; and, 
before they could arrive to its assistance, had already 
strangled and scalped it, though lie lost his liberty by 
the exploit. In snort, I am of opinion, that his resolu- 
tion and activity are amply sufldcient to enable him to 
procure these small birds whenever he wants them, 
which, I believe, is never but when hard pressed by 
necessity, and a deficiency of his favourite insects ; and 
that the crow or the blue jay may, with the same 
probability, be supposed to be laying baits for mice and 
flying squirrels, wnen they are hoarding their Indian 
c-orn, as he for birds, while thus disposing of the exube- 
rance of his favourite food. Both the former and the 
latter retain the same habits in a state of confinement ; 
the one filling every seam and chink of his cage with 
grain, crumbs of bread, &c., and the other sticking up, 
not only insects, but flesh, and the bodies of such birds 
as are thrown in to him, on nails or sharpened sticks 
fixed up for the purpose. Nor, say others, is this 
practice of the shrike diflScult to be accounted for. 
Nature has given to this bird a strong, sharp, and, 
powerful beak, a broad head, and great strength in the 
muscles of his neck j but his legs, feet, and claws, are. 
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by no means, proportionably strong ; and are unequal 
to the task of grasping and tearing nis prey, like those 
of the owl and falcon kind. He, therefore, wisely avails 
himself of the powers of the former, both in strangling 
his prey, and in tearing it to pieces while feeding. 

The character of the butcher bird is entitled to no 
common degree of respect. His activity is visible in 
all his motions ; his courage and intrepidity beyond 
every other bird of his size, (one of his own tribe only 
excepted, Z. tyrannus^ or king bird ;) and in affection 
for his young, he is surpassed by no other. He asso- 
ciates with them in the latter part of summer, the 
whole family hunting in company. He attacks the 
largest hawk or eagle in their defence, with a resolution 
truly astonishing ; so that all of them respect him, and, 
on every occasion, decline the contest. As the snows 
of winter approach, he descends from the mountainous 
forests, and from the regions of the north, to the more 
cultivated parts of the country, hovering about our 
hedgerows, orchards, and meadows, and disappears again 
early in April. 

The great American shrike is ten inches in length, 
and thirteen in extent; the upper pari of the head, 
neck, and back, is pale cinereous; sides of the head, 
nearly white, crossed with a bar of black that passes 
from the nostril, through the eye, to the middle of the 
neck ; the whole under parts, in some specimens, are 
nearly white, in others more dusky, and thickly marked 
with minute transverse curving lines of light brown; 
the wings are black, tipt with white, with a single 
spot of white on the primaries, just below their coverts ; 
tne scapulars, or long downy feathers that fall over the 
upper part of the wing, are pure white ; the rump and 
tail-coverts, a very fine gray or light ash ; the tail is 
cuneiform, consisting of twelve feathers, the two middle 
ones wholly black, the others tipt more and more with 
white to the exterior ones, which are nearly all white ; 
the legs, feet, and claws, are black ; the beak straight, 
thick, of a light blue colour, the upper mandible 
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furnished with a sharp process, bending down greatly 
at the point, where it is black, and beset at the base 
with a number of long black hairs or bristles; the 
nostrils are also thickly covered with recumbent hairs ; 
the iris of the eye is a light hazel ; pupil, black. The 
female is easily distinguished by being ferruginous on 
the back and head; and having the band of black 
extending only behind the eye, and of a dirty brown 
or burnt colour; the under parts are also something 
rufous, and the curving lines more strongly marked ; 
she is rather less than the male, which is different from 
birds of prey in general, the females of which are usually 
the larger of the two. 

In the Arctic Zoology^ we are told that this species 
is frequent in Russia, but does not extend to Siberia ; 
yet one was taken within Behring’s Straits, on the 
Asiatic side, in lat. 66°; and the species probably 
extends over the whole continent of North America, 
from the western ocean. Mr Bell, while on his travels 
through Russia, had one of these birds given him, 
which ho kept in a room, having fixed up a sharpened 
stick for him in the wall ; and on turning small birds 
loose in the room, the butcher bird instantly caught 
them by the throat in such a manner as soon to suffocate 
them ; and then stuck them on the stick, pulling them 
on with bill and claws; and so served as many as Mere 
turned loose, one after another, on the same stick.* 


88. LANJVS CAROLINENSIS, MULSON. 

LANIVS LUDOFJCIANUS, LINNiEUS. — LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE. 
WILSON, PLATE XXII. FIG. T. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This species has a considerable resemblance to the 
great American shrike. It differs, hou ever, from that 
bird in size, being a full inch shorter; and in colour. 


♦ Edwards, vol. vii. p. 231 . 
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l>einff much darker on the upper parts ; and in having^ 
the frontlet black. It also inhabits the warmer parts of 
the United States ; while the great American shrike is 
chiefly confined to the northern regions, and seldom 
extends to the south of Virginia. 

This species inhabits the rice plantations of Carolina 
and Georgia, where it is protected for its usefulness in 
destroying mice. It sits, for hours together, on the 
fence, beside the stacks of rice, watching like a cat ; 
and as soon as it perceives a mouse, darts on it like a 
hawk. It also feeds on crickets and grasshoppers. Its 
note, in March, resembles the clear creaking of a sign- 
board in windy weather. It builds its nest, as I was 
informed, generally in a detached bush, much like that 
of the mocking bird ; but, as the spring was not then 
sufficiently advanced, I had no opportunity of seeing 
its eggs. It is generally known by the name of the 
loggerhead. 

This species is nine inches long, and thirteen in 
extent ; the colour above is cinereous, or dark ash ; 
scapulars and line over the eye, whitish ; wings, black, 
with a small spot of white at the base of the primaries, 
and tipt with white ; a stripe of black passes along the 
front, through each eye, half way down the side of the 
neck ; eye, dark hazel, sunk below the eyebrow ; tail, 
cuneiform, the four middle feathers wholly black ; the 
four exterior ones, on each side, tipt more and more 
with white to the outer one, which is nearly all white ; 
whole lower parts, white ; and in some specimens, both 
of males and females, marked with transverse lines of 
very pale brown ; bill and legs, black. 

The female is considerably darker both above and 
below, but the black does not reach so high on the 
front ; it is also rather less in size. 
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89. TURDUS POLTOLOTTUS, LINN^US AND WItSON. 

MOCKING BIRD. 

WILSON, PLATE X. FIG. I EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This celebrated and very extraordinary bird, in extent 
and variety of vocal powers, stands unrivalled by the 
whole feathered songsters of this, or perhaps any other 
country ; and shall receive from us, in this place, all 
that attention and respect which superior merit is justly 
entitled to. 

Among the many novelties which the discovery of 
this part of the western continent first brought into 
notice, we may reckon that of the mocking bird; 
which is not only peculiar to the New World, but 
inhabits a very considerable extent of both North and 
South America ; having been traced from the Slates of 
New England to Brazil ; and also among many of the 
adjacent islands. They are, however, much more 
numerous in those States south, than in those north, 
of the river Delaware ; being generally migratory in 
the latter, and resident (at least many of them) in the 
former. A warm climate, and low country, not far 
from the sea, seem most congenial to their nature ; 
accordingly, we find the species less numerous to the 
west than east of the great range of the Alleghany, in 
the same parallels of latitude. In the severe winter of 
1808-9, 1 found these birds, occasionally, from Fre- 
dericksburg, in Virginia, to the southern parts of 
Georgia ; becoming still more numerous the farther I 
advanced to the south. The berries of the red cedar, 
myrtle, holly, Cassine shrub, many species of smilax, 
together n ith gum berries, gall berries, and a profusion 
of others with which the luxuriant swampy thickets of 
those regions abound, furnish them with a perpetual 
feast. Winged insects, also, of which they are very 
fond, and remarkably expert at catching, abound there 
even in winter, and are an additional inducement to 
residency. Though rather a shy bird in the Northern 
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States, here he appeared almost half domesticated, 
feeding on the cedars and among the thickets of 
smilax that lined the roads, while I passed within a 
few feet ; playing around the planter’s door, and hopping 
along the shingles. During the month of February, 1 
sometimes heard a solitary one singing; but on the 
2d of March, in the neighbourhood of Savannah, 
numbers of them were heard on every hand, vying in 
song with each other, and with the brown thrush, 
making the whole woods vocal with their melody. 
Spring was at that time considerably advanced; and 
the thermometer ranging between 70 and 78 degrees. 
On arriving at New York, on the 22d of the same 
month, I found many parts of the country still covered 
with snow, and the streets piled with ice to the height 
of two feet ; while neither the brown thrush, nor 
mocking bird were observed, even in the lower parts of 
Pennsylvania, until the 20th of April. 

The precise time at which the mocking bird begins 
to build his nest, varies according to the latitude in 
which he resides. In the lower parts of Georgia, he 
commences building early in April; but in Pennsyl- 
vania, rarely before the 10th of May; and in New 
York, and the States of New England, still later. 
There are particular situations to which he gives the 
preference. A solitary thorn bush ; an almost impene- 
trable thicket ; an orange tree, cedar, or holly oush, 
are favourite spots, and frequently selected. It is no 
great objection with him that these happen, sometimes, 
to be near the farm, or mansion-house : always ready 
to defend, but never over anxious to conceal, his nest, 
he very often builds within a small distance of the 
house ; and not urifrequently in a pear or apple tree ; 
rarely at a greater height than six or seven feet from 
the ground. The nest varies a little with different 
individuals, according to the oonveniency of collecting 
suitable materials. A very complete one is now lying 
before me, and is composed of the following substances. 
First, a quantity of dry twigs and sticks, then withered 
tops of weeds, of the preceding year, intermixed with 
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fine straws, hay, pieces of wool and tow ; and, lastly, 
a thick layer of fine fibrous roots, of a light brown 
colour, lines the whole. The eggs are four, sometimes 
five, of a cinereous blue, marked with large blotches of 
brown. The female sits fourteen days ; and generally 
produces two brood in the season, unless robbed of her 
eg^, in which case she will even build and lay the 
third time. She is, however, extremely jealous of her 
nest, and very apt to forsake it if much disturbed. It 
is even asserted by some of our bird dealers, that the 
old ones will actually destroy the eggs, and poison the 
young, if either the one or the other nav^ been handled. 
JBut I cannot give credit to this unnatural report. I 
know, from my own experience, at least, that it is not 
always their practice ; neither have I ever witnessed a 
case of the kind above mentioned. During the period 
of incubation, neither cat, dog, animal, or man, can 
approach the nest without being attacked. The cats, 
in particular, are persecuted w henever they make their 
appearance, till obliged to retreat. But his whole 
vengeance is most particularly directed against that 
mortal enemy of his eggs and young, the black snake. 
Whenever the insidious approaches of this reptile are 
discovered, the male darts upon it with the rapidity of 
an arrow, dexterously eluding its bite, and striking it 
violently and incessantly about the head, where it is 
very vulnerable. The snake soon becomes sensible of 
its danger, and seeks to escape; but the intrepid 
defender of his young redoubles his exertions, and, 
unless his antagonist be of great magnitude, often 
succeeds in destroying him. All its pretended powers 
of fascination avail it nothing against the vengeance of 
this noble bird. As the snake’s strength begins to flag, 
the mocking bird seizes and lifts it up, partly, from the 
ground, beating it with his wings ; and, when the 
business is completed, he returns to the repository of 
his young, mounts the summit of the bush, and pours 
out a torrent of song in token of victory. 

As it is of some consequence to be able to distinguish 
a young male bird from a female, the foUovring mark^ 
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may be attended to ; by which some pretend to be able 
to distinguish them in less than a week after they are 
hatched. These are, the breadth and purity of the 
white on the win^s, for that on the tail is not so much 
to be depended on. This white, in a full g;rown male 
bird, spreads over the whole nine primaries, down to, 
and considerably below, their coverts, nduch are also 
white, sometimes slightly tipt with brown. The white 
of the primaries also extends equally far on both vanes 
of the feathers. In the female, the w hite is less pure, 
spreads over only seven or ei^ht of the primaries, does 
not descend so far, and extends considerably farther 
dow'n on the broad, than on the narrow side of the 
feathers. The black is also more of a browmish cast. 

The young birds, if intended for the cage, ought not 
to be left till they are nearly ready to fly ; but should 
be taken rather young than otherwise ; and may be 
fed, every half hour, with milk, thickened with Indian 
meal ; mixing occasionally wdth it a little fresh meat, 
cut or minced very fine. After they begin to eat of 
their own accord, they ought still to be fed by hand, 
though at longer intervals, and a few cherries, straw- 
beiTies, &c. now and then thrown in to them. The 
same sort of food, adding gi*asshoppers and fruit, parti- 
cularly the various kinds of berries in which they 
delight ; and plenty of clear, fine gravel, is found very 
proper for them after they are grown up. Should the 
bird at any time appear sick or dejected, a few spiders 
thrown in to him will generally remove these symptoms 
of disease. 

If the young bird is designed to be taught by an old 
one, the best singer should be selected for this office, 
and no other allowed to be beside him. Or, if by the 
bird organ, or mouth-whistling, it should be begun 
early, and continued, pretty constantly, by the same 

E erson, until the scholar, who is seldom inattentive, 
as completely acquired his lesson. The best singing 
birds, however, in ray owm opinion, are those that have 
• been reared in the country, and educated under the 
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tuition of the feathered choristers of the surrounding 
fields, groves, woods, and meadows. 

The plumage of the mocking bird, though none of 
the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it ; and, 
had he nothing else to recommend him, would scarcely 
entitle him to notice; but his figure is well proportioned, 
and even handsome. The ease, elegance, and rapidity 
of his movements, the animation of his eye, and the 
intelligence he displays in listening and laying up lessons 
from almost every species of the feathered creation 
within his hearing, are really surprising, and mark 
the peculiarity of his genius. To these qualities we 
may add that of a voice full, strong, and musical, and 
capable of almost every modulation, from the clear 
mellow tones of the wood thrush, to the savage scream 
of the bald eagle. In measure and accent, he faithfully 
follows his originals. In force and sweetness of expres- 
sion, he greatly improves upon them. In his native 
groves, mounted on the top or a tall bush, or half-grown 
tree, in the dawn of dewy morning, while the woods 
are already vocal with a multitude of uarblers, his 
admirable song rises pre-eminent over every competitor. 
The ear can listen to his music alone, to which that of 
all the others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither 
is this strain altogether imitative. His own native 
notes, which are easily distinguishable by such as are 
well acquainted with those of our various song birds, 
iu’e bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond all 
limits. They consist of short expressions of two, 
three, or, at the most, five or six syllables ; generally 
interspersed with imitations, and all of them uttered 
with great emphasis and rapidity ; and continued, with 
undiminished ardour, for half an hour, or an hour, at a 
time. His expanded wings and tail, glistening with 
white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action, arresting 
the eye, as his song most irresistibly does the ear, 
he sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy — he mounts 
and descends as his song swells or dies away ; and, as 
my friend Mr Bartram has beautifully expressed it,^ 
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“ He bounds ^oft with the celerity of an arrow, as if 
to recover or recall his very soul, expired in the last 
elevated strain.”* While thus exerting* himself, a 
bystander destitute of sight would suppose that the 
whole feathered tribes had assembled together, on a 
trial of skill; each striving to produce his utmost 
effect ; so perfect are his imitations. He many times 
deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that perhaps are not within miles of him; but 
whose notes he exactly imitates : even birds themselves 
are frequently imposed on by this admiral mimic, and 
are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates ; or 
dive, with precipitation, into the depth of thickets, at 
the scream of what they suppose to be the sparrow 
hawk. 

The mocking bird loses little of the power and energy 
of his song by confinement. In his domesticated state, 
when he commences his career of song, it is impossible 
to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog ; 
Caesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his 
master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the 
hen hurries about with hanging wings, and bristled 
feathers, clucking to protect its injured brood. The 
barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking 
of a passing wheelbarrow, follow, with great truth 
and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his 
master, though of considerable length, fully and faith- 
fully. He runs over the quiverings of the canary, and 
the clear whistlings of the Virginia nightingale, or 
red bird, with such superior execution and effect , that 
the mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, and 
become altogether silent ; while he seems to triumph 
in their defeat by redoubling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the 
opinion of some, injures his song. His elevated imita- 
tions of the brow n thrush are frequently interrupted by 
the crowing of cocks ; and the warblin^s of the blue- 
bird, which he exquisitely manages, are mingled with the 


* TravelSf p. 32. Introduction. 
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screaming of swallows, or the cackling of hens ,* amidst 
the simple melody of the robin, we are suddenly surprised 
by the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-will ; while 
the notes of the killdeer, blue jay, martin, baltimore, 
and twenty others, succeed, with such imposing reality, 
that we look round for the originals, and discover, 
with astonishment, that the sole performer in this 
singular concert is the admirable bird now before us. 
During this exhibition of his powers, he spreads his 
wings, expands his tail, and throws himself around the 
cage in all the ecstasy of enthusiasm, seeming not only 
to sing, but to dance, keeping time to the measure of 
his own music. Both in his native and domesticated 
state, during the solemn stillness of night, as soon as 
the moon rises in silent majesty, he begins his de- 
lightful solo ; and serenades us the livelong night with 
a full display of his vocal powers, making the whole 
neighbourhood ring with his inimitable medley.* 

Were it not to seem invidious in the eyes of foreign- 
ers, I might, in this place, make a comparative statement 
between the powers of the mocking bird, and the only 
bird, I believe, in the world, worthy of being compared 
with him, — the European nightingale. This, however, 
I am unable to do from my own observation, having 
never myself heard the song of the latter ; and, even if 
I had, perhaps something might be laid to the score of 

♦ The hunters in the southern States, when setting out on an 
excursion by night, as soon as they hear the mocking bird begin 
to sing, know that the moon is rising, 

A certffln anonymous author, speaking of the mocking birds in 
the Island of Jamaica, and their practice of singing by moonlight, 
thus gravely philosophizes, and attempts to account for the h5)it. 
** It 18 not certain,” says he, “ whether they are kept so wakeful 
by the clearness of the light, or by any extraordinary attention jind 
vigilance, at such times, for the protection of their nursery from 
the piratical assaults of the owl and the night hawk. It is possible 
that fear may operate upon them, much in the same manner as it 
has been observed to awect some cowardly persons, who whistle 
stoutly in a lonesome place, while their mma is agitated with the 
terror of thieves or hobgoblins .”— of Jamaica* vol. iii, 
p. 894, <iuarto. ^ • 
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partiality, which, as a faithful biographer, 1 am anxious 
to avoid. I shall, therefore, present the reader with 
the opinion of a distinguished English naturalist, and 
curious observer, on this subject, the Honourable Baines 
Barrington, who, at the time he made the communica- 
tion, was vice-president of the Royal Society, to M'hich 
it was addressed.* 

“ It may not be improper here,” says this gentleman, 
“ to consider whether the nightingale may not have a 
very formidable competitor in the American mocking 
bird, though almost all travellers agree, that the concert 
in the European woods is superior to that of the other 
parts of the globe.” “ 1 have happened, however, to 
hear the American mocking bird, in great perfection, at 
Messrs Vogels and Scotts, in Love Lane, Eastcheap. 
This bird is believed to be still living, and hath been in 
England these six years. During the space of a minute, 
he imitated the woodlark, chaffinch, blackbird, thrush, 
and sparrow ; I was told also that he would bark like 
a dog ; so that the bird seems to have no choice in his 
imitations, though his pipe comes nearest to our night- 
ingale of any bird I have yet met with. With regard 
to the original notes, however, of this bird, we are still 
at a loss, as this can only be known by those who are 
accurately acquainted with the song of the other Ameri- 
can birds. Kalm indeed informs us, that the natural 
song is excellent ,* f but this traveller seems not to have 
been long enough in America to have distinguished 
what were the genuine notes ; with us, mimics do not 
often succeed but in imitations. I have little doubt, 
however, but that this bird would be fully equal to the 
song of the nightingale in its whole compass ; but then, 
from the attention which the mocker pays to any other 
sort of disagreeable noise, these capital notes would be 
always debased by a bad mixture.” 

On this extract I shall make a few remarks. If, as 
is here conceded, the mocking bird be fully equal to 

^ * Philosophical Transactionsy vol. Ixii, part ii, p. 284. 

f Travels, vol. i, p. 219. 
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the song of the nightingale, and, as I can with confidence 
add, not only to that, but to the song of almost every 
other bird, besides being capable of exactly imitating 
various other sounds and voices of animals, — his vocal 
powers are unquestionably superior to those of the 
nightingale, which possesses its own native notes alone. 
Farther, if we consider, as is asserted by Mr Barrington, 
that " one reason of the nightingale’s being more 
attended to than others is, that it sings in the night 
and if we believe with Shakespeare, that 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than a wren, 

what must we think of that bird, who, in the glare of 
day, when a multitude of songsters are straining their 
throats in melody, overpowers all competition, and, by 
the superiority of his voice, expression, and action, not 
only attracts every ear, but frequently strikes dumb his 
mortified rivals ; when the silence of night, as well 
as the bustle of day, bear witness to his melody ; and 
when even in captivity, in a foreign country, he is 
declared, by the best judges in that country, to be fully 
equal to the song of their sweetest bird in its whole 
compass? The supposed degradation of his song by 
the introduction of extraneous sounds, and unexpected 
imitations, is, in fact, one of the chief excellencies of 
this bird ; as these changes give a perpetual novelty to 
his strain, keep attention constantly awake, and impress 
every hearer with a deeper interest in what is to follow. 
In short, if we believe in the truth of that mathematical 
axiom, that the whole is greater than a part, all that is 
excellent or delightful, amusing or striking, in the music 
of birds, must belong to that admirable songster, whose 
vocal powers ere equal to the whole compass of their 
whole strains. 

The native notes of the mocking bird have a consider- 
able resemblance to those of the brown thrush, but may 
easily be distinguished, by their greater rapidity, sweet- 
ness, energy of expression, and variety. Both, however, 
have, in many parts of the United State<s, particularlj'“ 
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in those to the south, obtained the name of mocking 
bird; the first, or brown thrush, from its inferiority 
of song, being called the French, and the other the 
English mocking bird, — a mode of expression probably 
originating in the prejudices of our forefathers, with 
whom every thing French was inferior to every thing 
English.* 

The mocking bird is frequently taken in tr^ cages, 
and, by proper management, may be made sufficiently 
tame to sing. The upper parts of the cage (which 
ought to be of wood) should be kept covered, until the 
bird becomes a little more reconciled to confinement. 
If placed in a wire cage, uncovered, he will soon destroy 
himself in attempting to get out. These birds, how- 
ever, by proper treatment, may be brought to sing 
perhaps superior to those raised by hand, and cost less 
trouble. The opinion w'hich the naturalists of Europe 
entertain of the great difficulty of raising the mocking 
bird, and, that not one in ten survives, is very incorrect. 
A person called on me a few days ago, with twenty- 
nine of these birds, old and young, which he had carried 
about the fields with him for several days, for the con- 
venience of feeding them while engaged in trapping 
others. He had carried them thirty miles, and intended 
carrying them ninety-six miles farther, viz. to New' 
York ; and told me, that he did not expect to lose one 
out of ten of them. Cleanliness, and regularity in 
feeding, are the tw^o principal things tO be attended to ; 
and these rarely fail to succeed. 

The eagerness with which the nest of the mocking 
bird is sought after in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia, has rendered this bird extremely scarce for an 
extent of several miles round the city. In the country 
round Wilmington and Newcastle, they are very nume- 
rous, from whence they are frequently brought here for 

• The observations of Mr Barrington, in the paper above referred 
to, make this supposition still more probable. ** Some nightin> 
says he, “ are so vastly inferior, that the bird-catchers will 
not keep them, branding them with the name of Frenchmen.” 
p. 2S3. 
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sale. The usual price of a singing bird is from seven 
to fifteen, and even twenty dollars. I have known 
fifty dollars paid for a remarkable fine singer ; and one 
instance where one hundred dollars were refused for a 
still more extraordinary one. 

Attempts have been made to induce these charming 
birds to pair, and rear their young in a state of confine- 
ment, and the result has been such as to prove it, by 
proper management, perfectly practicable. In the spring 
of 1808, a Mr Klein, living in North Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia, partitioned off about twelve feet square 
in the third story of his house. This was lighted by a 
pretty large wire-grated window. In the centre of this 
small room he planted a cedar bush, five or six feet 
high, in a box of earth, and scattered about a sufficient 
quantity of materials suitable for building. Into this 
place a male and female mocking bird were put, and 
soon began to build. The female laid five eggs, all of 
which she hatched, and fed the young with great affec- 
tion until they 'w^ere nearly able to fly. Business call- 
ing the proprietor from home for two weeks, he left the 
birds to the care of his domestics; and, on his return, 
found, to his great regret, that they had been neglected 
in food. The young ones were all dead, and the parents 
themselves nearly famished. The same pair have again 
commenced building this season, in the same place, and 
have at this time, July 4, 1809, three young, likely to 
do well. The place might be fitted up with various 
kinds of shrubbery, so as to resemble their native 
thickets ; and ought to be as remote from noise and 
interruption of company as possible, and strangers rarely 
allowed to disturb, or even approach them. 

The mocking bird is nine and a half inches long, and 
thirteen in breadth. Some individuals are, however, 
larger, and some smaller, those of the first hatch being 
uniformly the biggest and stoutest.* The upper parts 

♦ Many peo])le are of opinion that there are two sorts, the large 
and the small mocking bird ; but, after examining great numbers 
of these birds in various regions of the United States, I am satisfied 
that this variation of size is merely accidental, or owing to the 
circumstance above mentioned. 
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of the head, neck, and back, are a dark, brownish ash, 
and when new moulted, a line light gray ; the wings 
and tail are nearly black, the first and second rows of 
coverts tipt with white ; the primary coverts, in some 
males, are wholly white, in others, tinged with brown. 
The three first primaries are white from their roots as 
far as their coverts ; the white on the next six extends 
from an inch to one and three-fourths farther dowm, 
descending equally on both sides of the feather; the tail 
is cuneiform, the two exterior feathers w'holly white, 
the rest, except the middle ones, tipt with white ; the 
chin is white ; sides of the neck, breast, belly, and vent, 
a brownish white, much purer in wild birds than in 
those that have been domesticated ; iris of the eye, 
yellowish cream coloured, inclining to golden ; bill, 
black, the base of the lower mandible, whitish; legs 
and feet, black, and strong. The female very much 
resembles the male ; what diflference there is, has been 
already pointed out in a preceding part of this account. 
The breast of the young bird is spotted like that of the 
thrush. 

Mr William Bartram observes of the mocking bird, 
that “ formerly, say thirty or forty years ago, they were 
numerous, and often staid all winter with us, or the year 
through, feeding on the berries of ivy, smilax, grapes, 
persimmons, and other berries. The ivy (hedera helex) 
they were particularly fond of, though a native of 
Europe. We have an ancient plant adhering to the 
wall of the house, covering many yards of surface ; this 
vine is very fruitful, and here many would feed and 
lodge during the winter, and, in very severe cold weather, 
sit on the top of the chimney to warm themselves.” 
He also adds, “ I have observed that the mocking bird 
ejects from liis stomach through his mouth the hard 
kernels of berries, such as smilax, grapes, &c. retaining 
the pulpy part.” * v 

* Letter from Mr Bartram to the author. 
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90 . TtritJDtfS LiriJDUS, WILSON. — T. PELIVOX, VIEItl. 

CAT BIRD. 

WILSON, PLATE XlV. FIG. 111. 

We have here a very common and very numerous 
species, in this part of the United States ; and one as 
well known to all classes of people, as his favourite 
briers, or blackberry bushes. In spring or summer, on 
approaching thickets of brambles, the first salutation 
you receive is from the cat bird ; and a stranger, unac- 
quainted with its note, would instantly conclude that 
some vagrant orjihan kitten had got bewildered among 
the briers, and wanted assistance ; so exactly does the 
call of the bird resemble the voice of that animal. 
Unsuspicious, and extremely familiar, he seems less 
apprehensive of man than almost any other of our 
summer visitants ; for whether in the woods, or in the 
garden, where he frequently builds his nest, he seldom 
^lows you to pass without approaching to pajr his 
respects, in his usual way. This humble familiarity 
and deference, from a stranger, too, who comes to rear 
his young, and spend the summer with us, ought to 
entitle him to a full share of our hospitality. Sorry I 
am, however, to say, that this, in too many instances, 
is cruelly the reverse. Of this I will speak more parti- 
cularly in the sequel. 

About the 28th of February, the cat bird first arrives 
in the lower parts of Georgia from the south, conse- 
quently winters not far distant, probably in Florida, 
On the second week in April, he usually reaches this 
part of Pennsylvania ; and about the beginning of May, 
has already succeeded in building his nest. The place 
chosen for this purpose is generalljr a thicket of briers 
or brambles, a thorn bush, thick vine, or the fork of a 
small sapling ; no great solicitude is shewn for conceal- 
ment, though few birds appear more interested for the 
safety of their nest and young. The materials are dry 
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leaves and weeds, small twigs, and fine dry grass ; the 
inside is lined with the fine black fibrous roots of some 
plant. The female lays four, sometimes five eggs, of a 
uniform greenish blue colour, without any spots. They 
generally raise two, and sometimes three brood in a 
season. 

In passing through the woods in summer, I have 
sometimes amused myself with imitating the violent 
chirping or squeaking of young birds, in order to 
observe what different species were around me, — for 
such sounds, at such a season, in the woods, are no less 
alarming to the feathered tenants of the bushes, than 
the cry of fire or murder in the streets is to the inha- 
bitants of a large and populous city. On such occasions 
of alarm and consternation, the cat bird is the first to 
make his appearance, not singly, but sometimes half a 
dozen at a time, flying from different quarters to the 
spot. At this time, those who are disposed to play with 
his feelings may almost throw him into fits, his emotion 
and agitation are so great, at the distressful cries of what 
he supposes to be his suffering young. Other birds are 
variously affected; but none shew symptoms of such 
extreme suffering. He hurries backwards and forwards, 
with hanging wings and open mouth, calling out louder 
and faster, and actually screaming with distress, till he 
appears hoarse with his exertions. He attempts no 
offensive means ; but he bewails — he implores — in the 
most pathetic terms with which nature has supplied 
him, and with an agony of feeling which is truly affect- 
ing. Every feathered neighbour within hearing hastens 
to the place, to learn the cause of the alarm, peeping 
about with looks of consternation and sympathy. But 
their own powerful parental duties and domestic con- 
cerns soon oblige each to withdraw. At any other 
season, the most perfect imitations have no effect what- 
ever on him. 

The cat bird will not easily desert its nest. I took 
two eggs from one which was sitting, and in their place 
"*put two of the brown thrush, or thrasher, and took my 

sfATid a.f. A. r^nvAnip.nt. diKf.a.no.a. fn oaa Iinw kIia waiild 
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behave. In a minute or two, the male made his ap- 
proaches, stooped down, and looked earnestly at the 
strangle eg^g^s, then flew off to his mate, who was not far 
distant, with whom he seemed to have some conversa- 
tion, and instantly returning*, with the greatest gentle- 
ness took out both the thrasher’s eggs, first one and 
then the other, carried them singly about thirty yards, 
and dropt them among the bushes. I then returned 
the two eggs I had taken, and, soon after, the female 
resumed her place on the nest as before. 

From the nest of another cat bird I took two half 
fledged young, and placed them in that of another, which 
was sitting on five eggs. She soon turned them both 
out. The place w^hcre the nest was not being far from 
the ground, they were little injured, and the male, 
observing their helpless situation, began to feed them 
W'ith great assiduity and tenderness. 

I removed the nest of a cat bird, which contained 
four eggs, nearly hatched, from a fox grape vine, and 
fixed it firmly and carefully in a thicket of briers close 
by, without injuring its contents. In less than half an 
hour I returned, and found it again occupied by the 
female. 

The cat bird is one of our earliest morning songsters, 
beginning generally before break of day, and hovering 
from bush to bush, with great sprightliness, when there 
is scarce light sufficient to distinguish him. His notes 
are more remarkable for singularity than for melody. 
They consist of short imitations of other birds, and 
other sounds j but, his pipe being rather deficient in 
clearness and strength of tone, his imitations fail w here 
these are requisite. Yet he is not easily discouraged, 
but seems to study certain passages wdth great perse- 
verance j uttering them at first low, and, as he succeeds, 
higher and more free, nowise embarrassed by the pre- 
sence of a spectator even w ithin a few yards of him. 

On attentively listening for some time to him, one can 
perceive considerable variety in his performance, in 
which he seems to introduce all the odd sounds and*^ 
quaint passages he has been able to collect. Upon the 
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whole, though we cannot arrange him with the grand 
leaders of our vernal choristers, he well merits a place 
among the most agreeable general performers. 

This bird, as has been before observed, is very 
numerous in summer, in the middle States. Scarcely a 
thicket in the country is without its cat birds ; and, 
were they to fly in flocks, like many other birds, they 
would darken the air with their numbers. But their 
migrations are seldom observed, owing to their gradual 
progress and recession, in spring and autumn, to and 
from their breeding places. They enter Georgia late 
in February, and reach New England about the begin- 
ning of May. In their migrations, they keep pace with 
the progress of agriculture ; and the first settlers in 
many parts of the Gennesee country, have told me, 
that it was several years, after they removed there, 
before the cat bird made his appearance among them. 
With all these amiable qualities to recommend him, few 
people in the country respect the cat bird; on the 
contrary, it is generally the object of dislike ; and the 
boys of the United States entertain the same prejudice 
and contempt for this bird, its nest and young, as those 
of Britain do for the yellovvhamraer, and its nest, eggs, 
and young. I am at a loss to account for this cruel 
prejudice. Even those by whom it is entertained, can 
scarcely tell you why ; only they ‘‘ hate cat birds as 
some persons tell you they hate Frenchmen, they hate 
Dutchmen, &c; expressions that bespeak their own 
narrowness of understanding, and want of liberality. 
Yet, after ruminating over in my own mind all the 
probable causes, I think I have at last hit on some of 
them; the principal of which seems to me to be a 
certain similarity of taste, and clashing of interest, 
between the cat bird and the .farmer. The cat bird is 
fond of large ripe garden strawberries ; so is the farmer, 
for the good price they bring in market : the cat bird 
loves the best and richest early cherries ; so does the 
farmer, for they are sometimes the most profitable of 
his early fruit ; the cat bird has a particular partiality 
for the finest ripe mellow pears; and these are alsc 
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particular favourites with the farmer. But the cat 
bird has frequently the advantage of the farmer, by 
snatching off the mt fruits of these delicious produc- 
tions; and the farmer takes revenge, by shooting him 
down with his gun, as he finds old hats, windmills, and 
scarecrows, are no impediment in his way to these 
forbidden fruits; and nothing but this resource — the 
ultimatum of farmers as well as kings — can restrain his 
visits. The boys are now set to watch the cherry trees 
with the gun ; and thus commences a train of prejudices 
and antipathies, that commonly continue through life. 
Perhaps, too, the common note of the cat bird, so like 
the mewing of the animal whose name it bears, and 
who itself sustains no small share of prejudice, the 
homeliness of his plumage, and even his familiarity, so 
proverbially known to beget contempt, may also con- 
tribute to this mean, illiberal, and persecuting prejudice ; 
but, with the generous and the good, the lovers of nature 
and of rural charms, the confidence which this familiar 
bird places in man by building in his garden, under 
his eye, the music of his song, and the interesting 
playfulness of his manners, will always be more than a 
recompense for all the little stolen morsels he snatches. 

The cat bird measures nine inches in length; at a 
small distance he appears nearly black ; but, on a closer 
examination, is of a deep slate colour above, lightest on 
the edges of the primaries, and of a considerably lighter 
slate colour below, except the under tail-coverts, which 
are very dark red; the tail, which is rounded, and 
upper part of the head, as well as the legs and bill, are 
black. The female differs little in colour from the 
male. Latham takes notice of a bird exactly resembling 
this, being found at Kamtschatka, only it wanted the 
red under the tail ; probably it might have been a 
young bird, in which the red is scarcely observable. 

This bird has been very improperly classed among 
the flycatchers. As he never seizes his prey on wing, 
has none of their manners, feeds principally on fruit, 
and seems to differ so little from the thrushes, I think 
he more properly belongs to the latter tribe, than to 
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any other genus we have. His bill, legs and feet, 
place, and mode of building, the colour of the eggs, 
his imitative notes, food, and general manners, idl 
justify me in removing him to this genus. 

The cat bird is one of those unfortunate victims, 
and indeed the principal, against which credulity and 
ignorance have so often directed the fascinating quality 
of the black snake. A multitude of mai’vellous stories 
have been told me by people who have themselves seen 
the poor cat birds drawn, or sucked, as they sometimes 
express it, from the tops of the trees (which, by the bye, 
the cat bird rarely visits,) one by one, into the yawning 
mouth of the immovable snake. It has so happened 
with me, that, in all the adventures of this kind that I 
have personally witnessed, the cat bird was actually 
the assailant, and always the successful one. These 
rencounters never take place but during the breeding 
time of birds ; for whose eggs and young the snake has 
a particular partiality. It is no wonder that those 
species, whose nests are usually built near the ground, 
should be the greatest sufferers, and the most solicitous 
for their safety: hence the cause why the cat bird 
makes such a distinguished figure in most of these 
marvellous narrations. That a poisonous snake will 
strike a bird or mouse, and allow it to remain till 
nearly expiring before he begins to devour it, our 
observations on the living rattlesnake, at present [1811,] 
kept by Mr Peale, satisfy us is a fact ; but tliat the 
same snake, with eyes, breath, or any other known 
quality he possesses, should be capable of drawing a 
bird, reluctantly, from the tree tops to its mouth, is an 
absurdity too great for me to swallow. 

I am led to these observations by a note which I 
received this morning from my worthy friend Mr 
Bartram : “ Yesterday,” says this gentleman, “ I 

observed a conflict, or contest, between a cat bird and 
a snake. It took place in a gravel walk, in the garden, 
near a dry wall of stone. I was within a few yards of 
the combatants. The bird pounced or darted upon the 
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snake, snapping his bill ; the snake would then draw 
himself quickly into a coil, ready for a blow; but the 
bird would cautiously circumvent him at a little distance, 
now and then running up to, and snapping at him ; but 
keeping at a sufficient distance to avoid a blow. After 
some minutes, it became a running fight, the snake 
retreating ; and, at last, he took shelter in the wall. The 
cat bird had young ones in the bushes near the field 
of battle. 

“ This may shew the possibility of poisonous snakes 
biting birds ; the operation of the poison causing them 
to become, as it were, fascinated.” 

91 . TURDUS MELODUSf WILSON. — T. MUSTELINUSf GMELIK. 

WOOD THRUSH. 

WILSON, PLATE II. FIG. T. 

This bird measures eight inches in length, and thirteen 
from tip to tip of the expanded wings ; the bill is 
an inch long, the upper mandible, of a dusky brown, 
bent at the point, and slightly notched ; the lower, a 
flesh colour towards the base ; the legs are long, and, 
as well as the claws, of a pale flesh colour, or almost 
transparent. The whole upper parts are of a brown 
fulvous colour, brightening into reddish on the head, 
and inclining to an olive on the rump and tail; chin, 
white ; throat and breast, white, tinged with a light 
bulT colour, and beautifully marked with pointed spots 
of black or dusky, running in chains from the sides of 
the mouth, and intersecting eaih other all over the 
breast to the belly, which, with the vent, is of a pure 
white; a narrow circle of white surrounds the eye, 
which is large, full, the pupil black, and the iris of a 
dark chocolate colour; the inside of the mouth is 
yellow. The male and female of this species, as, indeed, 
of almost the whole genus of thrushes, differ so little 
as scarcely to be distinguished from each other. It is 
called by some the wood robin, by others the ground 
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robin, and by ortiithologists, in g^eneral, the little thrush, 
though we have several thrushes larger, and a number 
smaller. Turdus minor appears, therefore, not alto- 
gether a suitable appellation : the present name has 
been adopted from Mr William Bartram, who seems to 
have been the first and almost only naturalist who has 
taken notice of the merits of this bird. 

This sweet and solitary songster inhabits the whole 
of North America, from Iludsoii’s Bay to the peninsula 
of Florida. He arrives in Pennsylvania about the 20th 
of April, or soon after, and returns to the south about 
the beginning of October. The lateness or earliness of 
the season seems to make less ditt’erence in the times 
of arrival of our birds of passage than is generally 
imagined. Early in April the woods are often in con- 
siderable forwardness, and scarce a summer bird to be 
seen. On the other hand, vegetation is sometimes no 
farther advanced on the 20th of April, at which time 
this present year, 1807) numbers of wood thrushes 
are seen hitting through the moist woody hollows ; and 
a variety of the rnotacilla genus chattering from almost 
every bush, with scarce an expanded leaf to conceal 
them. But at whatever time the wood thrush may 
arrive, he soon announces his presence in the woods. 
With the dawn of the succeeding morning, mounting 
to the top of some tall tree that rises from a low thick 
shaded part of the woods, he pipes his few, but clear 
and musical notes, in a kind of ecstasy ; the prelude, or 
symphony to which, strongly resembles the double- 
tongning of a German flute, and sometimes the tinkling 
of a small bell ,* the whole song consists of li ve or six 
parts, the last note of each of which is in such a tone as 
to leave the conclusion evidently suspended ; the finale 
is finely managed, and with such charming effect as to 
soothe and tranquillize the mind, and to seem sweeter 
and mellower at each successive repetition. Rival 
songsters, of the same species, challenge each other 
from different parts of the wood, seeming to vie for 
softer tones and more exquisite responses. During the 
burning heat of the day, they are comparatively mute ; 
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but in the evening the game melody is renewed, and 
continued long arfter sunset. Those who visit our 
woods, or ride out into the country at these hours, 
during the months of May and June, will be at no loss 
to recognize, from the above description, this pleasing 
musician. Even in dark, wet, and gloomy weather, 
when scarce a single chirp is heard from any other 
bird, the clear notes of the wood thrush thrill through 
the dropping woods, from morning to niglit; and it 
may truly be said, that the sadder the day the sweeter 
is his song. 

The favourite haunts of the wood thrush are low, 
thick shaded hollows, through which a small brook or 
rill meanders, overhung with alder bushes, that are 
mantled with wild vines. Near such a scene he generally 
builds his nest, in a laurel or alder bush. Outwardly 
it is composed of withered beech leaves of the preceding 
year, laid at bottom in considerable quantities, no doubt 
to prevent damp and moisture from ascending through, 
being generally built in low, wet situations ; above these 
are layers of knotty stalks of withered grass, mixed 
with mud, and smoothly plastered, above which is laid 
a shght lining of fine black fibrous roots of plants. The 
eggs are four, sometimes five, of a uniform light blue, 
without any spots. 

The wood thrush appears always singly or in pairs, 
and is of a shy, retired, unobtrusive disposition. With 
the modesty of true merit, he charms you with his 
song, but is content, and even solicitous, to be con- 
cealed. He delights to trace the irregular windings 
of the brook, where, by the luxuriance of foliage, the 
sun is completely shut out, or only plays in a few 
interrupted beams on the glittering surface of the 
water. He is also fond of a particular species of lichen 
which grows in such situations, and which, towards the 
fall, I have uniformly found in their stomachs ; berries, 
however, of various kinds, are his principal food, as 
well as beetles and caterpillars. The feathers on the 
hind head are longer than is usual with birds which 
have no crest; these he sometimes erects; but this 
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particular cannot be observed but on a close examiiia'* 
tion. 

Those who have paid minute attention to the singing 
• of birds, know well, that the voice, energy, and express 
sion, in the same tribe, differ as widely as the voices of 
different individuals of the human species, or as one 
singer does from another. The powers of song, in some 
individuals of the wood thrush, have often surprised 
and delighted me. Of these I remember one, many 
years ago, whose notes I could instantly recognise on 
entering the woods, and with whom I had been, as it 
were, acquainted from his first arrival. The top of a 
large white oak that overhung part of the glen, was 
usually the favourite pinnacle from whence he poured 
the sweetest melody ; to which I had frequently listened 
till night began to gather in the woods, and the fire- 
flies to sparkle among the branches. But, alas ! in the 
pathetic language of the poet — 

One morn I miss’d ]»im on the accustom’d hill, 

Alonff the vale, and on his favourite tree — 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the glen, nor in the wood was he. 

A few days afterwards, passing along the edge of the 
rocks, I found fragments of the wings and broken 
feathers of a wood thrush killed by the hawk, which I 
contemplated with unfeigned regret, and not without a 
determination to retaliate on the first of these murderers 
I could meet with. 

That I may not seem singular in my estimation of 
this bird, I shall subjoin an extract of a letter from a 
^ distinguished American gentleman to whom I had sent 
some drawings, and whose name, were I at liberty to 
give it, would do honour to my humble performance, 
and render any farther observations on the subject 
from me unnecessary. 

“ Ajrf you are curious in birds, there is one well 
worthy your attention, to be found, or rather heard, in 
every part of America, and yet scarcely ever to be 
seen, it is in all the forests from spring to fall, and 
never but on the tops of the tallest trees, from which it 
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perpetually serenades us with some of the sweetest 
notes, and as clear as those of the nightingale. I have 
followed it for miles, without ever hut once getting a 
good view of it. It is of the size and make of the 
mocking bird, lightly thrush coloured on the back, and 

a greyish white on the breast and belly. Mr , 

my son-in-law, was in possession of one, which had been 
shot by a neighbour; he pronounced it a muscicapa^ 
and I think it much resembles the Mouche rolle de la 
Martinique^ 8 Buffon, 374, pi, enlum. 568. As it 
abounds in all the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, you 
may, perhaps, by patience and perseverance, (of which 
much will be re(jiiisite,) get a sight, if not a possession, 
of it. I have, tor twenty years, interested the young 
sportsmen of my neighbourhood to shoot me one, but, 
as yet, without success.” 

It may seem strange that neither Sloane,* Catesby, 
Edwards, nor Buffon, all of whom are said to have 
described this bird, should say any thing of its melody ; 
or rather, assert that it had only a single cry or scream. 
This I cannot account for in any other way than by 
supposing, what I think highly probable, that this bird 
has never been figured or described by any of the 
above authors. 

Catesby has, indeed, represented a bird, which he 
calls turdus rninimus^^ but it is difficult to discover, 
either from the figure or description, what particular 
species is meant ; or whether it be really intended for 
the wood thrush we are now describing. It resembles, 
he says, the English thrush; but is less, never sings, 
has only a single note, and abides all the year in 
Carolina. It must be confessed, that, except the first 
circumstance, there are few features of the wood thrush 
in this description. Though it is believed that some of 
our birds of passage, and, among them, the present 
jspecies, winter in the Carolinas, yet they rarely breed 
there ; and when they do, they are certainly vocal. If 
Mr Catesby, therefore, found the bird mute during 
spring and summer, it was not the wood thrush, other- 

♦ HUt, Jam. W, 305. f Catesby’s iVat. Hist. Car. i,'81. 
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wise he must have changed his very nature. But Mr 
Edwards has also described and delineated the little 
thrush,* and has referred to Catesby as having drawn 
and engraved it before. Now this thrush of PMwards 
I know to be really a different species ; one not resident 
in Pennsylvania, but passing to the north in May, and 
returning the same way in October, and may be dis- 
tinguished from the true song thrush {turdus melodus) 
by the spots being much broader, and not descending 
so far below the breast. It is also an inch shorter, 
with the cheeks of a bright tawny colour. Mr William 
Bartram, who transmitted this bird, more than fifty 
years ago, to Mr Edwards, by whom it was drawn and 
engraved, examined the two species in my presence ; 
and on (comparing them with the one in Edu ards, was 
satisfied that the bird there figured and described is not 
the wood thrush, (turdus melodus,) but the tawny 
cheeked kind above mentioned. This species I have 
never seen in Pennsylvania but in spring and fall. It 
is still more solitary than the former; utters, at rare 
times, a single cry, similar to that of a chicken which 
has lost its mother; and is, probably, the same bird 
which is described by Sloane and Catesby. 

As the Count de Buffon has drawn his description 
from those above mentioned, the same observations 
apply equally to what he has said on the subject ; and 
the beautiful little theory which this writer had formed 
to account for its want of song, vanishes into empty 
air; viz. that the song thrush of Europe (turdus 
musicus) had, at some time after the creation, rambled 
round by the northern ocean, and made its way to 
America; that, advancing to the south, it had tnere 
(of consequence) become degenerated by change of 
food and climate, so that its cry is now harsh and 
unpleasant, “ as are the cries of all birds that live in 
wild countries inhabited by savages.^’f 

• Edwards, 296. 

f Buffon, vol. iii, 289. 'Hie figure in pi. enl. 898, has little 
or no resemblance to the wood thrusli, being of a deep green olive 
above, and spotted to the tail below with long streaks of brown. 
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92 , TlfRDUS MIGRATORIUS, LIKNJEUS AND WILSON. — THE EOBIK. 

WILSON, PLATS II. FIO. II. 

This well known bird, being familiar to almost everj 
body, will require but a short description. It measures 
nine inches and a half in length ; the bill is strong, ai 
inch long, and of a full yellow, though sometimes black 
or dusky near the tip of the upper mandible ; the head 
back of the neck, and tail, is black ; the back and rump 
an ash colour ; the wings are black, edged with ligh 
ash; the inner tips of the two exterior tail feathers 
are white ; three small spots of white border the eye 
the throat and upper part of the breast is black, th< 
former streaked with white ; the whole of the rest o 
the breast, down as far as the thighs, is of a darl 
orange ; belly and vent, white, slightly waved witl 
dusky ash ; legs, dark brown ; claws, black and strong 
The name of this bird bespeaks him a bird of passage 
as are all the different species of thrushes we have 
but the one we are now describing being more unsettled 
and continually roving about from one region to another 
during fall and winter, seems particularly entitled U 
the appellation. Scarce a winter passes but innu 
merable thousands of them are seen in the lower part 
of the whole Atlantic States, from New Hampshire t< 
Carolina, particularly in the neighbourhood of ou 
towns; and, from the circumstance of their leaving 
during that season, the country to the northwest o 
the great range of the Alleghany, from Maryland north 
ward, it would appear, that they not only migrate fron 
north to south, but from west to east, to avoid the dee] 
snows that generally prevail on these high regions fo 
at least four months in the year. 

The robin builds his nest, often on an apple tree 
plasters it in the inside with mud, and lays five eggs o 
a beautiful sea green. The colours of the femme ar( 
more of the light ash, less deepened with black ; an< 
the orange on the breast is much paler, and more broadb 
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skirted with white. Their principal food is berries, 
worms, and caterpillars. Of the first he prefers those 
of the sour gum (nyssa sylvatica^ So fond are they 
of gum-berries, that w herever there is one of these trees 
covered wath fruit, and flocks of robins in the neigh- 
bourhood, the sportsman need only take his stand near 
it, load, take aim, and fire; one flock succeeding another, 
with little interruption, almost the W'hole day ; by this 
method prodigious slaughter has been made among 
them n'itli little fatigue. When berries fail, they dis- 
perse themselves over the fields, and along the fences, 
in search of W'orms and other insects. Sometimes they 
will disappear for a wx‘ek or two, and return again in 
greater numbers than before ; at which time the cities 
pour out their sportsmen by scores, and the markets 
are plentifully supplied with them at a cheap rate. In 
January, 1807, two young men, in one excursion after 
them, shot thirty dozen. In the midst of such devasta- 
tion, which continued many weeks, and, by accounts, 
extended from Massachusetts to Maiyland, some humane 
person took advantage of a circumstance common to 
these birds in winter, to stop the general slaughter. 
The fruit called poke-berries {phytolacca decandria, 
Linn.) is a favourite repast with the robin, after they 
are mellowed by the frost. The juice of the berries is 
of a beautiful crimson, and they are eaten in such 
quantities by these birds, that their whole stomachs are 
strongly tinged whh the same red colour. A paragraph 
appeared in the public papers, intimating, that from 
the great quantities of these berries w hich the robins 
had fed on, they had become unw holesome, and even 
dangerous food ; and that several persons had suifered 
by eating of them. The strange appearance of the 
bowels of the birds seemed to corroborate this account. 
The demand for, and use of them, ceased almost instantly ; 
and motives of self-preservation produced at once what 
all the pleadings of liumanity could not effect. * When 

♦ Governor Drayton, in his View of South Carolinat p. 8G, 
observes, that “ the robins in winter devour the berries of the 
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fytf th«y are in considerable esteem for the table, and 
probably not inferior to the turdi of the ancients, 
which they bestowed so much pains on in feeding and 
fattening. The young birds are frequently and easfly 
raised, iSear the confinement of the cage, feed on bread, 
fruits, &c. sing well, readily learn to imitate jj^arts of 
tunes, and are very pleasant and cheerful domestics. In 
these I have always observed that the orange on the 
breast is of a much deeper tint, often a dark mahogany 
or chestnut colour, owing, no doubt, to their food and 
confinement. 

The robin is one of our earliest songsters ; even in 
March, while snow yet dapples the fields, and flocks of 
them are dispersed about; some few will mount a 
post or stake of the fence, and make short and frequent 
attempts at their song. Early in April, they are only 
to be seen in pairs, and deliver their notes with great 
earnestness, from the top of some tree detached from 
the woods. This song has some resemblance to, and 
indeed is no bad imitation of, the notes of the thrush 
or thrasher (turdus rufus) ; but, if deficient in point of 
execution, he possesses more simplicity, and makes up 
in zeal what he wants in talent ; so that the notes of 
the robin, in spring, are universally known, and as 
universally beloved. They are, as it were, the prelude 
to the grand general concert that is about to burst upon 
us from woods, fields, and thickets, whitened with 
blossoms, and breathing fragrance. By the usual asso- 
ciation of ideas, we therefore listen with more pleasure 
to this cheerful bird, than to many others possessed of 
far superior powers, and much greater variety. Even 
his nest is held more sacred among schoolboys than 
that of some others ; and, while they will exult in 
plundering a jay’s or a cat bird’s, a general sentiment of 
respect prevails on the discovery of a robin’s. Wliether 
he owes not some little of this veneration to the well 

bead tree (melia azaderach) in such large quantities, that, after 
eating of them, they are observed to fall down, and are readily taken. 
This 18 ascrib^ more to distension from abundant eating than from 
any deleterious qualities of the plant.” 
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known nnd long established character of hig namesake 
in Britain, by a like association of ideas, 1 will not 
pretend to deterniine. He possesses a good deal of his 
suavity of manners; and almost always seeks shelter 
for his young in summer, and subsistence for himself 
in the extremes of winter, near the habitations of 
man. 

The robin inhabits the whole of North America, from 
Hudson’s Bay to Nootka Sound, and as far south as 
Oeorgia, though they rarely breed on this side the 
mountains farther south than Virginia. Mr Forster 
says, that about the beginning of May they make tbeir 
appearance in pairs at the settlements of Hudson’s Bay, 
at Severn river ; and what is very remarkable, if correct, 
that, at Moose Fort, they build, lay, and hatch, in four- 
teen days ! But that at the former place, four degrees 
more north, they are said to take twenty-six days. 
Phil. Trans. Ixii, 399. They are also common in 
Newfoundland, quitting these northern parts in October. 
The young, during the first season, are spotted with 
white on the breast, and, at that time, have a good deal 
of resemblance to the fieldfare of Europe. 

Mr Hearne informs us, that the red-breasted thrushes 
are commonly called, at Hudson’s Bay, the red birds ; 
by some, the blackbirds, on account of their note ; and 
by others, the American fieldfares, — that they make 
their appearance at Ohurchill river about the middle of 
May, and migrate to the south early in the fall. They 
are seldom seen there but in pairs ; and are never killed 
for their flesh, except by the Indian boys.* 

Several authors have asserted, that the red-breasted 
thrush cannot brook the confinement of the cage, and 
never sings in that state. But, except the mocking 
bird, (turdus polyglottus^ I know of no native bird 
which is so frequently domesticated, agrees better with 
confinement, or sings in that state more agreeably than 
the robin. They generally suffer severely in moulting 
time ; yet often live to a considerable age. A lady, who 

* JowrMy to the Northern Ocean, p. 416, quarto. Loud. 1795. 
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resides near Tarrytown, on the banks of the Hudson, 
informed me, that she raised and kept one of these birds 
for seventeen years ; which sunp^ as well, and looked 
as sprightly, at that age as ever ; but was at last unfor- 
tunately destroyed by a cat. The morning is their 
favourite time for song. In passing through the streets 
of our large cities, on Sunday, in the months of April 
and May, a little after daybreak, the general silence 
which usually prevails without at that hour, will enable 
you to distinguish every house where one of these 
songsters resides, as he makes it then ring with his 
music. 

Not only the plumage of the robin, as of many other 
birds, is subject to slight periodical changes of colour, 
but even the legs, feet, and bill; the latter, in the male, 
being frequently found tipt and ridged for half its length 
with black. In the depth of winter their plumage is 
generally best ; at which time the full grown bird 
appears in his most perfect dress. 


93. TURDUS RUFUS y L1NN-®US AND WILSON. 

FERRUGINODS THRUSH. 

WILSON, PLATE XIV. FIG. I, 

This is the brown thrush, or thrasher of the middle 
and eastern States ; and the French mocking bird* of 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. It is the largest 
of all our thrushes, and is a well known and very 
distinguished songster. About the middle, or 20th of 
April, or generally about the time the cherry trees 
begin to blossom, he arrives in Pennsylvania ; and from 
the tops of our hedgerows, sassafras, apple or cherry 
trees, he salutes the opening morning with bis charming 
.song, u’hich is loud, emphatical, and full of variety. At 
that serene hour, you may plainly distinguish his voice 
full half a mile otF. These notes are not imitative, as 


See article Mocking Birdj for the supposed origin of this name. 
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his name would import, and as some people believe, 
but seem solely his own ; and have considerable resem- 
blance to the notes of the song thrush (turdus musicus) 
of Britain. Early in May he builds his nest, choosing 
a thorn bush, low cedar, thicket of briers, dogwood 
sapling, or cluster of vines, for its situation; generally 
within a few feet of the ground. Outwardly, it is 
constructed of small sticks; then layers of dry leaves, 
aud, lastly, lined with fine fibrous roots ; but without 
any plaster. The eggs are five, thickly sprinkled with 
ferruginous grains, on a very pale bluish ground. They 
generally have two brood in a season. Like all birds 
that build near the ground, he shews great anxiety for 
the safety of his nest and young, and often attacks the 
black snake in their defence ; generally, too, ^vith 
success, his strength being greater, and his bill stronger 
and more powerful, than any other of his tribe within 
the United States. His food consists of worms, which he 
scratches from the ground, caterpillars, and many kinds 
of berries. Beetles, and the whole race of coleopterous 
insects, wherever he can meet with them, are sure to 
suffer. He is accused, by some people, of scratcliing up 
the hills of Indian corn, in planting time ; this may be 
jiartly true ; but, for every grain of maize he pilfers, 
1 am persuaded, he destroys five hundred insects ; 
])articularly a large dirty-coloured grub, with a black 
head, which is more pernicious to the corn, and other 
grain and vegetables, than nine-tenths of the whole 
feathered ra(;e. He is an active vigorous bird, Hies 
generally low, from one thicket to another, with his 
long broad tail spread like a fan ; is often seen about 
brier aud bramble bushes, along fences ; and has a single 
note or chuck, when you approach his nest. In Penn- 
sylvania, they are numerous, but never fly in flocks. 
About the middle of September, or as soon as they have 
well recovered from moulting, in which they suffer 
severely, they disappear for the season. In passing 
through the southern parts of Virginia, and south as 
far as Georgia, in the depth of Mdnter, I found them 
lingering in sheltered situations, particularly on the 
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border of s^mnps and riyers. On t!ie first of March, 
they were in full songf round the commons at Sayanuah, 
as if atraimngf to outstrip the mocking^ bird, that prince 
of feathered musicians. 

The thrasher is a welcome visitant in spring', to 
every lover of rural scenery and rural song. In the 
months of April atiid May, wnen our woods, hedgerows, 
orchards, and cherry trees, are one profusion of blossoms, 
when every object around conveys the sweet sensation 
of joy, and heaven’s abundance is, as it were, showering 
around us, the grateful heart beats in unison with the 
varying elevated strains of this excellent bird ; we 
listen to its notes with a kind of devotional ecstasy, as 
a morning hymn to the great and most adorable Creator 
of all. human being who, amidst such scenes, and 
in such seasons of rural serenity and delight, can pass 
them with cold indifference, and even contempt, I 
sincerely pity; for abject must that heart be, and 
callous those feelings, and depraved that taste, which 
neither the charms of nature, nor the melody of inno- 
cence, nor the voice of gratitude or devotion can reach. 

This bird inhabits North America, from Canada to 
the point of Florida, They are easily reared, and 
become very familiar when kept in cages ; and though 
this is rarely done, yet I have known a few instances 
where they sung in confinement with as much energy 
as in their native woods. They ought frequently to 
have earth and gravel thrown in to them, and nave 
plenty of water to bathe in. 

The ferruginous thrush is eleven inches and a half 
long, and thirteen in extent; the whole upper parts 
are of a bright reddish brown ; wings, crossed with 
two bars of white, relieved with black ; tips and inner 
vanes of the wings, dusky ; tail, very long, rounded at 
the end, broad, and of the same reddish brown as the 
back ; whole lower parts, yellowish white ; the breast, 
smd sides under the wings, beautifully marked with 
long- pointed spots of black, running in chains ; chin, 
white; bill, very long and stout, not notched, the 
upper mandible overhanging the lower a little, and 
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beset with, strong bristles at the base, black above, and 
whitish below, near the base ; legs, remarkably strong, 
and of a dusky clay colour ; iris of the eye, biilliaut 
yellow. The female may be distinguished from the 
male by the white on the wing being much narrower, 
and the spots on the breast less. In other respects, 
their plumage is nearly alike. 

Concerning the sagacity and reasoning faculty of 
this bird, my venerable fnend Mr Bartram writes me 
as follows : — “I remember to have reared one of these 
birds from the nest ; which, when full grown, became 
very tame and docile. 1 frequently let him out of his 
cage to give him a taste of liberty ; after fluttering and 
dusting himself in dry sand and earth, and bathing, 
washing, and dressing himself, he would proceed to 
hunt insects, such as beetles, crickets, and other shelly 
tribes ; but, being very fond of wasps, after catching 
them, and knocking them about to break their wings, he 
would lay them down, then examine if they had a sting, 
and, with his bill, squeeze the abdomen to clear it of 
the reservoir of poison, before he would swallow his 
prey. When in his cage, being very fond of dry cTUSts 
of bread, if, upon trial, the corners of the crumbs were 
too hard and sharp for his throat, he would throw them 
up, carry, and put them in his water dish to soften ; 
then take them out and swallow them. Many other 
remarkable circumstances might he mentioned that 
would fully demonstrate faculties of mind; not only 
innate, but acquired ideas, (derived from necessity in a 
state of domestication,) which we call understanding 
and knowledge. We see that this bird could associate 
those ideas, arrange and apply them in a rational 
manner, according to circumstances. For instance, if 
he knew that it was the hard sharp corners of the 
crumb of bread that hurt his gullet, and prevented him 
from swallowing it, and that water would soften, and 
render it easy to be swallowed, this knowledge must 
be acquired by observation and experience ; or some 
other bird taught him. Here the bird perceived, by 
the effect, the cause, and then took the quickest, the 
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most effectual, and ag^reeable method to remove that 
cause. What could the wisest mau have done better ? 
Call it reason, or instinct, it is the same that a sensible 
man would have done in this case. 

“ After the same manner this bird reasoned with 
respect to the wasps. He found, by experience and 
observation, that the first he attempted to swallow hurt 
his throat, and g’ave him extreme pain ; and, upon 
examination, observed that the extremity of the abdo- 
men was armed with a poisonous stin^' ; and, after this 
discovery, never attempted to swallow a wasp until he 
first pinched his abdomen to the extremity, forcing’ out 
the still w, with the receptacle of poison.” 

It is certainly a circumstance highly^ honourable to 
the character of birds, and corroborative of the fore- 
going sentiments, that those who have paid the most 
minute attention to their manners, are uniformly their 
advocates and admirers. “ He must,” said a gentleman 
to me the other day, when speaking of another person, 
— “ He must be a good man ; for those who have long 
known him, and are most intimate with him, respect 
him greatly, and always speak well of him.” 


94 . TURDUS SODITARIUSf WILSON. — TURDUS MINOR, GMELIN. 

HERMIT THRUSH. 

WILSON, PLATE XLlII. FIG. II. 

The dark solitary cane and myrtle swamps of the 
southern States are the favourite native haunts of this 
silent and recluse species,* and the more deep and 
gloomy these are, the more certain we are to meet 
with this bird flitting among them. This is the species 
mentioned, w hile treating of the w^ood thrush, as having 
been figured and described, more than fifty j^ears ago, 
by Edwards, from a dried specimen sent him by my 
friend Mr William Bartram, under the supposition that 
it was the w^ood thrush, (turdm melodus,') It is, how- 
ever, considerably less,^ very differently marked, and 
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altogether destitute of the clear voice and musical 
powers of that charming minstrel. It also differs, in 
remaining in the southern States during the whole 
year ; whereas the wood thrush does not winter even 
in Georgia; nor arrives within the southern boundary 
of that State until some time in April. 

The hermit thrush is rarely seen in Pennsylvania, 
unless for a few wrecks in spring, and late in the fall, 
long after the wood thrush has left us, and when 
scarcely a summer bird remains in the woods. In both 
seasons it is mute, having only, in spring, an occasional 
squeak, like that of a young stray chicken. Along the 
Atlantic coast, in New Jersey, they remain longer and 
later, as I have observed them there late in November. 
In the cane swamps of the Chactaw nation, they w ere 
frequent in the month of May, on the 12th of which I 
examined one of their nests on a horizoi»tal branch, 
immediately over the path. The female was sitting, 
and left it with great reluctance, so that I had nearly 
laid my hand on her before she Hew\ The nest ^vas 
fixed on the upper part of the body of the branch, and 
constructed w ith great neatness ; but w ithout mud or 
plaster, contrary to the (mstom of the w ood thrush. 
The outside w'as composed of a (considerable quantity 
of coarse rooty grass, intermixed w ith horse hair, and 
lined w ith a fine, green (coloured, thread-like grass, per- 
fectly dry, laid circularly, w ith particular neatness. The 
eggs were four, of a pale greenish blue, marked w ith 
specks and blotches of olive, particularly at the great 
end. I also observed this bird on the banks of the 
Cumberland river in April. Its food consists (chiefly of 
berries, of w hich these low sw amps furnish a perpetual 
abundance, such as those of the holly, myrtle, gall 
bush, (a species of vacciuium,) yapon shrub, and many 
others. 

A superficial observer would instantly pronounce 
this to be only a variety of the w^ood thrush ; but, 
taking into consideration its difference of size, colour, 
manners, want of song, secluded habits, differently 
formed nest, and spotted eggs, all unlike those of the 
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former^ with which it never associates, it is impossible 
not to conclude it to he a distinct and separate species, 
however near it may approach to that of the former.' 
Its food, and the country it inhabits, for half the year, 
being the same, neither could have produced those 
differences ; and we must believe it to be now, what it 
ever has, and ever will be, a distinct connecting link 
in the great chain of this part of animated nature ; all 
the sublime reasoning or certain theoretical closet 
philosophers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Length of the hermit thrush, seven ipches ; extent, 
ten inches and a half; upper parts, plain deep olive 
brown; lower, dull white; upper part of the breast 
and throat, dull cream colour, deepest where the 
plumage falls over the shoulders of the wing, and 
marked with large dark brown pointed spots; ear, 
feathers, and line over the eye, cream, the former 
mottled with olive ; edges of the wings, lighter, tips, 
dusky; tail coverts and tail, inclining to a reddish fox 
colour. In the wood thrush, these parts incline to 
greenish olive. Tail, slightly forked ; legs, dusky ; bill, 
black above and at the tip, whitish below ; iris, black, 
and very full ; chin, whitish. 

The female differs very little, — chiefly in being 
generally darker in the tints, and having the spots on 
the breast larger and more dusky, 

96. TURDUS WILSONIIy BONAF. — TURDUS MUSTELIXUS, WILS. 

Wilson’s thrush. — tawny thrush. 

WILSON, PLATE XLIII. FKi. HI. 

This species makes its appearance in Pennsylvania 
from the south, regularly about the beginning of May, 
stays with us a week or two, and passes on to the north 
and to the high mountainous districts to breed. It has 
no song, but a sharp chuck. About the 20th of May 
I met with numbers of them in the Great Pine swamp, 
near Pocano ; and on the 26th of September, in the same 
year, I shot several of them in the neighbourhood of 
Mr Bartram’s place. I have examined many of these 
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in spring, and also on their return in fall, and 
fonnd yery little difference among them between the 
male and female. In some specimens the wing-coTerts 
were brownish yellow ; these appeared to he young 
birds. I have no doubt but they breed in the northern 
high districts of the United States; but I have not 
yet been able to discover their nests. 

The tawny thrush is ten inches long, and twelve 
inches in extent ; the whole upper parts are a uniform 
tawny brown ; the lower parts, white ; sides of the 
breast, and under the wings, slightly tinged with ash ; 
chin, white; throat, and upper parts of the breast, 
cream coloured, and marked with pointed spots of 
brown ; lores, pale ash, or bluish white ; cheeks, dusky 
brown ; tail, nearly even at the end, the shafts of all, 
as well as those of the wing quills, continued a little 
beyond their webs ; bill, black above and at the point, 
below at the base, flesh coloured ; corners of the mouth, 
yellow ; eye, large and dark, surrounded with a white 
ring ; legs, long, slender, and pale brown. 

Though I have given this bird the same name that 
Mr Pennant has applied to one of our thrushes, it must 
not be considered as the same ; the bird which he has 
denominated the tawny thrush being evidently, from its 
size, markings, &c. the wood thrush, already described. 

No description of this bird has, to my knowledge, 
appeared in any former publication. 


GENUS XXl.^SYLFIA, Latham. 

SUBGENU8 I. — SYLFIA. 

96. SVLFIA AUHOCAPILLA, BOKA PARTE. — TUBDUS AUMOCAPJLLUX, 
WILSON, 

GOLDEN-CROWNED THRUSH. 

WILSON, PLATE XIV. FIG. II. 

Though the epithet golden-crowned is not very suit- 
able for this b ird, — that part of the head being rather of 
a brownish orange, — yet, to avoid confusion, I have 
reftained it. 
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This is also a migratory species, arriving in Pennsyl- 
vania late in April, and leaving us again late in Sep- 
tember. It is altogether an inhabitant of the woods, 
runs along the ground like a lark, and even along the 
horizontal branches, frequently moving its tail in the 
manner of the wagtails. It has no song ; but a shrill, 
energetic twitter, formed by the rapid reiteration of two 
notes, pechey pechcy pechcy for a quarter of a minute at 
a time. It builds a snug, somewhat singular nest, on 
the ground, in the woods, generally on a declivity 
facing the south. This is formed of leaves and dry 
grass, and lined with hair. Though sunk below the 
surface, it is arched over, and only a small hole left for 
entrance ; the eggs are four, sometimes live, white, 
irregularly spotted with reddish brown, chiefly near 
the great end. When alarmed, it escapes from the 
nest with great silence and rapidity, running along the 
ground lik(5 a mouse, as if afraid to tread too heavily 
on the leaves j if you stop to examine its nest, it also 
stops, droops its wings, flutters, and tumbles along, as 
if hardly able to crawl, looking back now and then to 
see whether you are taking notice of it. If you slowly 
follow, it leads you fifty or sixty yards oil', in a direct 
line from its nest, seeming at every advaiu^e to be 
gaining fresh strength ; and when it thinks it has 
decoyed you to a sufficient distance, it suddenly wheels 
off and disappears. This kind of deception is i)ractised 
hy many other species of birds that build on the ground ; 
and is sometimes so adroitly performed as actually to 
have the desired effect of securing the safety of its nest 
and young. 

This is one of those birds frequently selected by the 
cowpen bunting to be the foster parent of its young. 
In the nest of this bird the cow bird deposits its egg, 
and leaves the result to the mercy and management of 
the thrush, who generally performs the part of a faithful 
and affectionate nurse to the foundling. 

The golden-crowned thrush is six inches long, and 
nine in extent; the whole upper parts, except the 
crown and hind head, are a rich yellow olive ; the tips 
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of the wings, and inner vanes of the (juills, are dusky- 
brown; from the nostrils, a black strip passes to the 
hind head on each side, between which lies a bed of 
brownish orange ; the sides of the neck are whitish ; 
the whole lower parts, white, except the breast, which 
is handsomely marked with ])ointed spots of black, or 
deep brown, as in the figure; round the eye is a narrow 
ring of yellowish white ; legs, pale flesh colour ; bill, 
dusky above, whitish below. The female has the 
orange on the crown considerably paler. 

This bird might with propriety be ranged with the 
w'agtails, its notes, manners, and habit of building on the 
ground being similar to these. It usually hatches twice 
in the season ; feeds on small bugs, and the larva of 
insects, which it chiefly gathers from the ground. It 
is very generally diffused over the United States, and 
winters in Jamaica, Hispaniola, and other islands of 
the West Indies. 


97 . STiriA XOFEBORJCENSISy LATHAM . — TURDUS AQVATJCUSy 
WILSON. 

WATER THRUSH. 

WILSON, PLATE XXIII. FIG. Y. 

This bird is remarkable for its partiality to brooks, 
rivers, shores, ponds, and streams of water; wading in 
the shallow s in search of aquatic insects, wagging the 
tail almost continually, chattering as it flies, — and, in 
short, possesses many strong traits and habits of the 
water wagtail. It is also exceedingly shy, darting 
aw ay on the least attempt to approach it, and uttering 
a sharp chip repeatedly, as if greatly alarmed. Among 
the mountain streams in the state of Tennesee, I found 
a variety of this bird pretty numerous, with legs of a 
bright yellow^ colour; in other respects it differed not 
from the rest. About the beginning of May it passes 
through Pennsylvania to the north ; is seen along the 
channels of our solitary streams for ten or twelve days ; 
afterwards disappears until August. It is probable 
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that it breeds in the hi|;fher mountaiiions districts evett 
<of this state, as do many other of our spring* visitants 
that regfularlv pass a week or two with us in tlie lower 
parts, and tnen retire to the mountains and iniaBd 
forests to breed. 

But Pennsylvania is not the favourite resort of tins 
species. The cane brakes, swamps, river shores, and 
deep watery solitudes of Louisiana, Tennesee, and the 
Mississippi territory, possess them in abundance ; there 
they are eminently distinguished by the loudness, sweet- 
ness, and eirpressive vivacity of their notes, which begin 
very high and clear, falling with an almost imperceptible 
gradation till they are scarcely articulated. At these 
times the musician is perched on the middle branches 
of a tree over the brook or river bank, pouring out 
his charming melody, that may be distinctly beard 
for nearly half a mile. The voice of this little bird 
appeared to me so exquisitely sweet and expressive, 
that I was never tired of listening to it, while traversing 
the deep shaded hollows of those cane brakes where it 
usually resorts, I have never yet met with its nest. 

The water thrush is six inches long, and nine and a 
half in extent ; the whole upper parts are of a uniform 
and very dark olive, with a line of white extending over 
the eye, and along the sides of the neck ; the lower 
parts are white, tinged with yellow ochre ; the whole 
breast and sides are marked with pointed spots or 
streaks of black or deep brown ; bill, dusky brown ; 
legs, flesh coloured; tail, nearly even; bill, formed 
almost exactly like the golden-crowned thrush just 
described ; and except in frequenting the water, much 
resembling it in manners. Male and female nearly 
alike. 


98 . SYLVIA VJREKSt LATHAM AND WILSON. 
BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XVIl. FIG. III. 

This is one of those transient visitors that pass 
through Pennsylvania, in the latter part of AprU and 
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Wginmngf of May, on thoir wav to tho north to breed. 
It generally frequents the high branches and tops of 
trees, in the woods, in search of the larvcB of insects 
that prey on the opening buds. It has a few singular 
chirruping notes ; and is very lively and active. About 
the 10th of May it disappears. It is rarely observed on 
its return in the fall, which may probably be owing to 
the scarcity of its proper food at that season obliging 
it to pass with greater haste ; or to the foliage, which 
prevents it and other passengers from being so easily 
observed. Some few of these birds, however, remain 
all summer in Pennsylvania, having myself shot three 
this season, [1809,] in the month of June ; but I have 
never yet seen their nest. 

This species is four inches and three quarters long, 
and seven broad; the whole back, crown, and hind 
head, is of a rich yellowish green ; front, cheeks, sides 
of the breast, and line over the eye, yellow ; chin and 
throat, black ; sides, under the wings, spotted with 
black ; belly and vent, white ; wings, dusky black, 
marked with two white bars; bill, black; legs and 
feet, brownish yellow; tail, dusky, edged with light 
ash ; the three exterior feathers spotted on their inner 
webs with white. The female is distinguished by having 
no black on the throat, 

99. SYLVIA CORONATAf LATHAM AND WILSON. 

YELLOW-RUMP WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XVII. FIG. IV.— SUMMER DRESS. 

In this beautiful little species we have another instance 
of the mistakes occasioned by the change of colour to 
which many of our birds are subject. In the present 
case this change is both progressive and periodical. 
The young birds of the first season are of a brown olive 
above, which continues until the month of February 
and March ; about which time it gradually changes 
into a fine slate colour. About the middle of April this 
change is completed. I have shot them in all their 
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f radations of change. While in their brown cdive 
ress, the yellow on the sides of the breast and crown 
is scarcely observable, unless the feathers be parted 
with the hand ; but that on the rump is still vivia ,* the 
spots of black on the cheek are then also obscured. 
The difference of appearance, however, is so great, that 
we need scarcely wonder that foreigners, who have 
no opportunity of examining the progress of these varia- 
tions, should have concluded them to be two distinct 
species. 

This bird is also a passenger through Pennsylvania. 
Early in October he arrives from the north, in his 
olive dress, and frequents the cedar trees, devouring 
the berries with great avidity. He remains with us 
three or four weeks, and is very numerous wherever 
there are trees of the red cedar covered with berries. 
He leaves us for the south, and spends the wdnter 
season among the myrtle swamps of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. The berries of the myrica 
ceriferOf both the large and dwarf kind, are his parti- 
cular favourites. On those of the latter I found him 
feeding, in great numbers, near the sea shore, in the 
district of Maine, in October ; and through the w hole 
of the lower parts of the Carolinas, wherever the myrtles 
grew, these birds w^ere numerous, skipping about, with 
hanging wings, among the bushes. In those parts of 
the country, they are generally knon n by the name of 
myrtle birds. Round Savjiunah, and beyond it as far 
as the Alatamaha, 1 found him equally numerous, as 
late as the middle of March, w^hen liis change of colour 
had considerably progressed to the slate hue. Mr 
Abbot, who is w ell acquainted with this change, assured 
me, that they attain this rich slate colour fully before 
their departure from thence, which is about the last of 
March, and to the 10th of April. About the middle or 
20tli of the same month, they appear in Pennsylvania, 
in full dress; and after continuing to be seen, for a 
week or ten days, skipping among the high branches 
and tops of the trees, after those larvae that feed on the 
opening buds, they disappear until the next October. 

2 
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Whether they retire to the north, or to the big^h ranges 
of our mountains to breed, like many other of our 
passengers, is yet uncertain. They are a very numerous 
species, ai^ always associate together in considerable 
numbers, both in spring, winter, and fall. 

This species is live inches and a half long, and eight 
inches broad ; whole back, tail-coverts, and hind head, 
a fine slate colour, streaked with black ; crown, sides 
of the breast, and rump, rich yellow ; wings and tail, 
black ; the former crossed with two bars of white, the 
tliree exterior feathers of the latter spotted with white ; 
cheeks and front, black ; chin, line over and under the 
eye, white ; breast, light slate, streaked with black 
extending under the wings; belly and vent, white, the 
latter spotted with black ; bills and legs, black. This 
is the spring and summer dress of the male ; that of 
the/emale of the same season differs but little, chiefly 
in the colours being less vivid, and not so strongly 
marked with a tincture of brownish on the back. 

In the month of October the slate colour has changed 
to a brownish olive; the streaks of bla(;k are also 
considerably brown, and the white is stained with the 
same colour ; the tail-coverts, however, still retain their 
slaty hue, the yellow on the crown and sides of the 
breast becomes nearly obliterated. Their only note is 
a kind of chip, occasionally repeated. Their motions 
are quick, and one can scarcely ever observe them at 
rest. 

Though the form of the bill of this bird obliges mo 
to arrange him with the w'arblers, yet, in his food and 
all his motions, he is decisively a flycatcher. 

On again recurring to the descriptions in Pennant 
of the “ yellow-rump warbler,” * “ golden crowned 
warbler,” ‘I’ and “ belted warbler,” J I am persuaded 
that the whole three have been draw’n from the present 
species. 


* Arctic Zoology^ p. ^X), No. 188. 
t Ibid. No. 2^4. I Ibid. No. 306. 
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100. srzrjA cosonatj , latham and wilson. 

YELLOW-aUMF WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XLV. FIO. III.— WINTER PLUMAGE. 

I MiisT refer tlie reader to the last article for the 
description of this bird in his perfect colours; the 
present exhibits him in his winter dress, as he arrives 
to us, from the north, early in September; the former 
shews him in his spring and summer dress, as he visits 
us, from the south, about the 20th of March. These 
birds remain with us, in Pennsylvania, from September, 
until the season becomes severely cold, feeding on the 
berries of the red cedar ; and, as December’s snows 
come on, they retreat to the lower countries of the 
southern States, where, in February, I found them in 
great numbers, among the myrtles, feeding on the 
berries of that shrub ; from which circumstance, they 
were usually called, in that quarter, myrtle birds. Their 
breeding place I suspect to be in our northern districts, 
among the swamps and evergreens so abundant there, 
having myself shot them in the Great Pine swamp 
about the middle of May. 

They range along our whole Atlantic coast in winter, 
seeming particularly fond of the red cedar and the 
myrtle ; and I have found them numerous, in October, 
on the low islands along the coast of New Jersey in the 
same pursuit. They also dart after flies, wherever they 
can see them, generally skipping about with the wings 
loose. 

Length, five inches and a quarter ; extent, eight 
inches ; upper parts and sides of the neck, a dark 
mouse brown, obscurely streaked on the back with 
dusky black ; lower parts, pale dull yellowish white ; 
breast, marked with faint streaks of brown ; chin and 
vent, white ; rump, vivid yellow ; at each side of the 
breast, and also on the crown, a spot of fainter yellow ; 
this last not observable, without separating the plumage ; 
bill, legs, and wings, black; lesser coverts, tipt with 
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brownish white ; tail coverts, slate ; the three exterior 
tail feathers, marked on their inner vanes with white ; 
a touch of the same on the upper and lower e}*elid. 
Male and female, at this season, nearly alike. They 
be^in to chang^e about the middle of February, and in 
four or five weeks are in their slate-coloured dress. 


lOI. SYLVIA MAGNOLIA, W1L?0K. — S. MACULOSA, LATH. 

BLACK ANll YELLOW WAUBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXIII. FIG, II. — MALE. 

This bird I first met with on the banks of the Little 
Miami, near its junction with the Ohio. I afterwards 
found it among- the mag-uolias, not far from fort Adams, 
on the Mississippi. These two, both of which happened 
to be males, are all the individuals I have ever shot of this 
species ,* from which I am justified in concluding^ it to 
be a very scarce bird in the United States. Mr Peale, 
however, has the merit of having been the first to dis- 
cover this elegfant species, which, he informs me, he 
found several years ag^o not many miles from Phila- 
delphia. No notice has ever been taken of this bird 
by any European naturalist whose works I have ex- 
amined. Its notes, or rather chirping^s, struck me as 
very peculiar and characteristic ; but have no claim to 
the title of song^. It kept constantly among the higher 
branches, and was very active and restless. 

Length, five inches; extent, seven inches and a half; 
front, lores, and behind the ear, black ; over the eye, a 
fine line of white, and another small touch of the same 
immediately under ; back, nearly all black ; shoulders, 
thinly streaked with olive ; rump, yellow ; tail-coverts, 
jet black ; inner vanes of the lateral tail feathers, 
white, to within half an inch of the tip, where they are 
black ; two middle ones, wholly black ; whole lower 
parts, rich yellow, spotted from the throat downwards 
with black streaks ; vent, white ; tail, slightly forked ; 
wings, black, crossed with two broad transverse bars 
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of' white; crown, fine ash; legs, brown; bill, black. 
Markings of the female not known. 


102 SFLFIA SLACKBVRNlJiS, LATHAM AKD WILSON. 
BLACKBUKNIAN WARBLER, 

•WILSON, PLATE XXIII. FIC. III. 

This is another scarce species in Pennsylvania, making 
its ajipearance here about the beginning of May ; and 
again in September on its return, but is seldom seen 
here during the middle of summer. It is an active, 
silent bird. Inhabits also the State of New York, from 
whence it w'as first sent to Europe. Mr Latham has 
numbered this as a variety of the yellow-fronted 
w'arblcr, a very different species. The specimen sent 
to Europe, and first described by Pennant, appears also 
to have been a female, as the breast is said to be yellow, 
instead of the brilliant orange with w hich it is orna- 
mented. Of the nest and habits of this bird I can give 
no account, as there is not more than one or tw o of 
these birds to be found here in a season, even w ith the 
most diligent search. 

The Blackburnian w^arbler is four inches and a half 
long, and seven in extent ; crown, black, divided by a 
line of orange ; the black again bounded on the outside 
by a stripe of rich orange passing over the eye ; under 
the eye, a small touch of orange yellow ; whole throat 
and breast, rich fiery orange, bounded by spots and 
streaks of black ; belly, dull yellow^, also streaked with 
black ; vent, w hite ; back, black, skirted w ith ash ; 
wings the same, marked with a large lateral spot of 
white ; tail, slightly forked ; the interior vanes of the 
three exterior leathers, white ; cheeks, black ; bill and 
legs, brown. The female is yellow where the male is 
orange ; the black streaks are also more obscure and 
less numerous. 
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103 . STLrJA UARITIMAf WILSOK. — CAPE MAT WARBLIE. 

WILSON, PLATE LIV. FIG. 111.— MALE. 

This new and beautiful little species was discovered 
in a maple swamp, in Cape May county, not far from 
the coast, by Mr Georg^e Ord of this city, who accom- 
panied me oil a shooting excursion to that quarter in the 
month of May last, [1811.] Through the zeal and activity 
of this gentleman I succeeded in procuring many rare 
and elegant birds among the sea islands and extensive 
salt marshes that border that part of the Atlantic ; and 
much interesting information relative to their nests, 
eggs, and particular habits. 1 have also at various 
times been favoured with specimens of other birds from 
the same friend, for all which I return my grateful 
acknowledgments. 

The sjirae swamp that furnished us with this elegant 
little stranger, and indeed several miles around it, were 
ransacked by us both for another specimen of the same ; 
but without success. Fortunately it proved to be a 
male, and in excellent plumage. 

Whether this be a summer resident in the lower 
parts of New Jersey, or merely a transient passenger to 
a more northern climate, 1 cannot with certainty deter- 
mine. The spring had been remarkably cold, with 
long and violent northeast storms, and many winter 
birds, as well as passengers from the south, still lingered 
in the woods as late as the 20th of May, gleaning, in 
small companies, among the opening buds and infant 
leaves, and skipping nimbly from twig to twig, which 
was the case with the bird now before us when it was 
first observed. Of its notes, or particular history, I am 
equally uninformed. 

The length of this species is five inches and a half, 
extent, eight and a half ; bill and legs, black ; whole 
upper part of the head, deep black ; line from the nostril 
over the eye, chin, and sides of the neck, rich yellow ; 
ear feathers orange, which also tints the back part of 
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the yellow line over the eye ; at the anterior and pos- 
terior anj^le of the eye is a small touch of black ; hind 
head and whole back, rump, and tail-coverts, yellow 
olive, thickly streaked with black ; the upper exterior 
edges of several of the greater wing-coverts are pure 
white, forming a broad bar on the wing, the next 
superior row being also broadly tint with white ; rest 
of the wing, dusky, finely edged with dark olive yellow ; 
throat and whole breast, rich yellow, spreading also 
^ong the sides under the wings, handsomely marked 
with spots of black running in chains ; belly and vent, 
yellowish white ; tail, forked, dusky black, edged with 
yellow olive, the three exterior feathers on each side 
marked on their inner vanes with a spot of white. 
The yellow on the throat and sides of the neck reaches 
nearly round it, and is very bright. 


104 . SYLVIA PARDALINA, BONAPARTE. 

MUSCICAPA CANADENSIS, WILSON. — CANADA FLYCATCHER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXVI. FIG. II. — MALE. 

This is a solitary, and, in the lower parts of Penn- 
sylvania, rather a rare species ; being more numerous 
in the interior, particularly near the mountains, where 
the only two I ever met with were shot. They are 
silent birds, as far as I could observe ; and were busily 
darting among the branches after insects. From the 
specific name given them, it is probable that they are 
more plenty in Canada than in the United States ; w'here 
it is doubtful whether they be not mere passengers in 
spring and autumn. 

This species is four inches and a half long, and eight 
in extent ; front, black ; crown, dappled with small 
streaks of grey and spots of black ; line from the nostril 
to and around the eye, yellow ; below the eye, a streak 
or spot of black, descending along the sides of the throat, 
which, as well as the breast and belly, is brilliant yellow, 
the breast being marked with a broad rounding band of 
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black, composed of large irregular streaks ; back, wings, 
and tail, cinereous brown ; vent, white ; upper mandible, 
dusky, lower, flesh coloured ; legs and feet, the same ; 
eye, nazel. 

Nevei; having met with the female of this bird, I am 
unable, at present, to say in what its colours differ from 
those of the male. 


105 . SYLVIA MlTItATAy LATH . — MUSCICAPA CUCULLATA, WILSOK. 

HOODED FLYCATCHER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXVI. FIG. III. —MALE. 

Why those two judicious naturalists, Pennant and 
Latham, should have arranged this bird with the warblers 
is to me unaccountable, as few of the muscicapoi are 
more distinctly marked than the species now before us. 
The bill is broad at the base, where it is beset with 
bristles ; the upper mandible, notched, and slightly over- 
hanging at the tip ; and the manners of the bird, in 
every respect, those of a flycatcher. This species is 
seldom seen in Pennsylvania and the northern States ; 
but through the whole extent of country south of Mary- 
land, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, is very abun- 
dant. It is, however, most partial to low situations, 
where there is plenty of thick underwood ; abounds 
among the canes in the State of Tenncsee, and in the 
Mississippi territory ; and seems perpetually in pursuit 
of winged insects ; now and then uttering three loud, 
not unmusical, and very lively notes, resembling twetf 
tweCf twitcliWy while engaged in the chase. Like almost 
all its tribe, it is full of spirit, and exceedingly active. 
It builds a very neat and compact nest, generally in the 
fork of a small bush, forms it outwardly of moss and 
flax, or broken hemp, and lines it with hair, and some- 
times feathers ; the eggs are five, of a grayish white, 
with red spots towards the great end. In all parts of 
the United States, where it inhabits, it is a bird of 
passage. At Savannah I met with it about the 20th of 
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March ; so that it probably retires to the West India 
islands, and perhaps Mexico, during winter. I also 
heard this bird among the rank reeds and rushes within 
a few miles of the mouth of the Mississippi. It has 
been sometimes seen in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, but rarely ; and, on such occasions, has all the 
mute timidity of a stranger at a distance from home. 

This species is five inches and a half long, and eight 
in extent; forehead, cheeks, and chin, yellow, sur- 
rounded with a hood of black, that covers the crown, 
hind head, and part of the neck, and descends, rounding, 
orer the breast ; all the rest of the low er j)arts are rich 
yellow' ; upper parts of the wings, the tail, and back, 
yellow olive ; interior vanes, and tips of the wing and 
tail, dusky ; bill, black ; legs, flesh coloured ; inner w ebs 
of the three exterior tail feathers, w hite for half their 
length from the tips; the next, slightly touched with 
white ; the tail slightly forked, and exteriorly edged 
with rich yellow' olive. 

The female has the throat and breast yellow, slightly 
tinged w ith blackish ; the black does not reach so far 
dow n the upper part of the neck, and is not of so deep 
a tint. In the other parts of her plumage she exactly 
resembles the male. I have found some females that 
had little or no black on the head or neck above ; but 
these 1 took to be young birds, not yet arrived at their 
full tints. 

106 . SYLVIA PENSILISj LATH. — SYLVIA FLAVICOLLlSj XVlLfi. 

YELLOW-THROAT WARBLER. 

W ILSON, PLATE XII. FIO. \I. 

The habits of this beautiful species are not consistent 
W'ith the shape and construction of its bill ; the former 
W'ould rank it with the titmouse, or w'ith the creepers, 
the latter is decisively that of the warbler. The first 
opportunity I hud of examining a living specimen of 
this bird, w'as in the southern parts of Georgia, in the 
month of February. Its notes, w hich w ere pretty loud 
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and spirited, very much resembled those of the indigo 
bird. It continued a considerable time on the same 
pine tree, creeping around the branches, and among the 
twigs, in the manner of the titmouse, uttering its song 
every three or four minutes. On flying to another 
tree, it frequently alighted on the body, and ran nimbly 
up or down, spirally and perpendicularly, in search of 
insects. I had afterwards many opportunities of seeing 
others of the same species, and found them all to cor- 
respond in these particulars. This M as about the 24th 
of February, and the flrst of their appearance there 
that spring, for they leave the United States about 
three months during winter, and, consequently, go to 
no great distance. 1 had been previously informed, 
tliat they also pass the summer in Virginia, and in the 
southern parts of Maryland ; but they very rarely 
proceed as far north as Pennsylvania. 

This species is five inches and a half in length, and 
eight and a half broad ; the Mdiole back, hind head and 
rump, is a fine light slate colour ; the tail is somcM’hat 
forked, black, and edged M'ith light slate ; the M'ings 
are also black, the three shortest secondaries, broadly 
edged ndth light blue ; all the wing quills are slightly 
edged with the same ; the first row of wing-coverts are 
tipt and edged M'ith white, the second, Mdiolly m bite, or 
nearly so ; the frontlet, ear feathers, lores, and above 
the temple, are black ; the line betn een the eye and 
nostril, m hole throat, and middle of the breast, brilliant 
golden yelloM' ; the loM-er eyelid, line over the eye, 
and spot behind the ear feathers, as M^ell as the M’hole 
lower parts, are pure white ; the yelloM^ on the throat 
is bordered M'ith touches of black, Mdnch also extend 
along the sides, under the M’ings ; the bill is black ; the 
legs and feet, yellowish broM^n ; tlie claws, extremely 
fine pointed ; the tongue rather cartilaginous, ana 
lacerated at the end. The female has the wings of a 
dingy broM'n, and the M'hole colours, particularly the 
yelloM' on the throat, much duller ; the young birds of 
the first season are without the yellow. 
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107 . SYLVIA CASTANEA, WILSON. — BAY-BREASTED WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XI?. FIG. IV. 

This very rare species passes throug^h Pennsylvania 
about the beg^inning of May, and soon disappears. It has 
many of the habits of the titmouse, and all their activity ; 
hanging among the extremities of the twigs, and darting 
about from place to place, with restless diligence, in 
search of various kinds of the larvae of insects. It 
is never seen here in summer, and very rarely on its 
return, owing, no doubt, to the greater abundance of 
foliage at that time, and to the silence and real scarcity 
of the species. Of its nest and egg, we are altogether 
uninformed. 

The length of this bird is five inches, breadth, eleven ; 
throat, breast, and sides under the wings, pale chestnut, 
or bay ; forehead, cheeks^ line over, and strip through 
the eye, black ; crown, deep chestnut ; lower parts, dull 
yellowish white ; hind head and back, streaked with 
black, on a grayish buff ground ; u ings, brownish 
black, crossed with two bars of white ; tail, forked, 
brownish black, edged w^ith ash, the three exterior 
feathers marked with a spot of white on their inner 
edges ; behind the eye is a broad oblong spot of 
yellowish white. The female has much less of the 
bay colour on the breast ; the black on the forehead is 
also less, and of a brownish tint. The legs and feet, in 
both, are dark ash, the claws, extremely sharp for 
climbing and hanging ; the bill is black ; irides, hazel. 

The ornithologists of Europe take no notice of this 
species, and have probably never met with it. Indeed, 
it is so seldom seen in this part of Pennsylvania, that 
few even of our owm waiters have mentioned it. 

I lately received a very neat drawing of this bird, 
done by a young lady in Middleton, Connecticut, where 
it seems also to be a rare species. 
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108 . SYLf'IA rENNSYLVANJCAf WILSON. — &YLFIA ICTEROCE- 
PHALAf LATHAM. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XIV. FIG. V. 

Of this bird I can give but little account. It is one 
of those transient visitors that pass through Pennsyl- 
vania in April and May, on their way farther north to 
breed. During its stay here, which seldom exceeds a 
week or ten days, it appears actively engaged among 
the opening buds and young leaves, in search of insects ; 
has no song but a feeble chirp, or twitter ; and is not 
numerous. As it leaves us early in May, it probably 
breeds in Canada, or, perhaps, some parts of New 
England ; though I have no certain knowledge of the 
fact. In a whole day’s excursion, it is rare to meet 
with more than one or two of these birds ; though a 
thousand individuals of some species may be seen in 
the same time. Perhaps they may be more numerous 
on some other part of the continent. 

The length of this species is tive inches, the extent, 
seven and three quarters. The front, line over the eye, 
and ear feathers, are pure white ; upper part of the 
head, brilliant yellow ; the lores, and space immediately 
below, are marked with a triangular patch of black ; the 
back and hind head is streaked with gray, dusky, black, 
and dull yellow ; wings, black ; primaries, edged with 
pale blue, the first and second row of coverts, broadly 
tipt with pale yellow ; secondaries, broadly edged witn 
the same ; tail, black, handsomely forked, exteriorly 
edged with ash ; the inner webs of the three exterior 
feathers with each a spot of white ; from the extremity 
of the black, at the lower mandible, on each side, a 
streak of deep reddish chestnut descends along the sides 
of the neck, and under the wings, to the root of the tail ; 
the rest of the lower parts are pure white ; legs and 
feet, ash ; bill, black ; irides, hazel. The fem^e has 
the hind head much lighter, and the chestnut on the 
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sides is considerably narrower, and not of so deep a 
tint. 

Turton, and some other writers, have bestowed on 
this little bird the singular epithet of “ bloody-sided,” 
for which I was at a loss to know the reason, the colour 
of that part being a plain chestnut ; till, on examining 
Mr Edwards’s coloured figure of this bird in the public 
library of Philadelphia, I found its side tinged with a 
brilliant blood colour. Hence, I suppose, originated 
the name I 

109 . STLriA rillLADELPETA, WILSON. — MOURNING WARBLEIU 
WILSON, PI.ATE XIV. FIG. VI. 


I HAVE now the honour of introducing to the notice 
of naturalists and others, a very modest and neat little 
species, which has hitherto eluded their research. I 
must also add, with regret, that it is the only one of its 
kind 1 have yet met with. It was shot in the early 
part of June, on the border of a marsh, within a few 
miles of Philadelphia. It was Hitting from one low 
bush to another, very busy in search of insects ; and 
had a sprightly and pleasant warbling song, the novelty 
of which first attracted my attention. I have traversed 
the same and many such places, every spring and 
summer since, in expectation of again meeting M'ith 
Borne individual of the species, but without success. 

There are two species mentioned by Turton, to which 
the present has some resemblance, viz. 
or mitred warbler, and m. cucullata^ or hooded warbler; 
both birds of the United States, or, more properly, a 
single bird; for they are the same species twice de- 
scribed, namely, the hooded warbler. The difference, 
however, between that and the present is so striking, 
as to determine this at once to be a very distinct species. 
The singular appearance of the head, neck, and breast, 
suggested the name. 

The mourning warbler is five inches long, and seven 
in extent; the whole back, wings, and tail, are of a 
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deep gfreenish olive; the tips of the wing^«, and the 
centre of the tail feathers excepted, which are brownish ; 
the whole head is of a dull slate colour; the breast is 
ornamented with a singular crescent of alternate trans- 
verse lines of pure glossy white, and very deep black ; 
all the rest of the lower parts are of a brilliant yellow ; 
the tail is rounded at the end ; legs and feet, a pale flesh 
colour ; bill, deep brownish black above, lighter below ; 
eye, hazel. 


ilO. STtVXA CITniyELI.Ay WILSOK S, JE.STIFA, LATHAM. 

JSLUE-EYKD YELLOW WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XV. FIG. V. 

This is a very common summer species, and appears 
almost always actively employed among the leaves and 
blossoms of the willows, snowball shrub, and pojdars, 
searching after small green caterpillars, which are it.s 
principal fo()d. It hfis a few shrill notes, uttered with 
emphasis, but not deserving the name of song. It 
arrives in Pennsylvania about the beginning of May, 
and departs again for the south about the middle of 
September. According to Latham, it is numerous in 
Guiana, and is also found in (Canada. It is a very 
sprightly, unsuspicious, and familiar little bird ; is often 
seen in and about gardens, among the blossoms of fruit 
trees and shrubberies ; and, on account of its colour, is 
very noticeable. Its nest is built with great neatness, 
generally in the triangular fork of a small shrub, near 
or among brier bushes. Outwardly it is composed of 
flax or tow, in thick circular layers, strongly twdsted 
round the twigs that rise through its sides, and lined 
within with hair and the soft downy substance from 
the stalks of fern. The eggs are four or five, of a dull 
white, thickly sprinkled near the great end w ith specks 
of pale brow n. They raise tw'o brood in the season. 
This little bird, like many others, will feign lameness, to 
draw you aw ay from its nest, stretching out his neck, 
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spreading’ and bending down his tail, until it trails 
along the branch, and fluttering feebly along, to draw 
you after him ; sometimes looking back, to see if you 
are following him, and returning to repeat the same 
manoeuvres, in order to attract your attention. The 
male is most remarkable for this practice. 

The blue-eyed warbler is five inches long and seven 
broad; hind head and back, greenish yeUow; crown, 
front, and whole lower parts, rich golden yellow ; breast 
and sides, streaked laterally with dark red ; wings and 
tail, deep brown, except the edges of the former, and 
the inner vanes of the latter, which are yellow ; the 
tail is also slightlj^ forked ; legs, a pale clay colour ; 
bill and eyelids, light blue. The female is of a less 
brilliant yellow, and the streaks of red on the breast 
are fewer and more obscure. Buffon is mistaken in 
supposing No. 1. of pi. enl. plate Iviii. to be the female 
of this species. 

111. SYLl^IA CANADRNSISi LATHAM AND WILSON. 

BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XV. FIO. VI 1. 

1 KNOW little of this bird. It i« one of those transient 
visitors that, in the month of April, pass through 
Pennsylvania, on its way to the north, to breed. It 
has much of the flycatcher in its manners, though the 
form of its bill is decisively that of the warbler. These 
birds are occasionally seen for about a week or ten 
days, viz. from the 25th of April to the end of the first 
week in May. I sought for them in the southern States 
in winter, but in vain. It is highly probable that they 
breed in Canada; but the summer residents among the 
feathered race, on that part of the continent, are little 
known or attended to. The habits of the bear, the 
deer, and beaver, are much more interesting to those 
people, and for a good substantial reason too, because 
more lucrative ; and unless there should arrive an order 
from England for a cargo of skins of warblers .and 
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flycatchers, sufficient to make them an object worth 
speculation, we are likely to know as little of them 
hereafter as at present. 

This species is five inches long, and seven and a half 
broad, and is wholly of a fine light slate colour above ; 
the throat, cheeks, front and upper part of the breast, 
are black ; wings and tail, dusky black, the primaries 
marked with a spot of white immediately below their 
coverts j tail, edged with blue ; belly and vent, white ; 
legs and feet, dirty yellow ; bill, black, and beset with 
bristles at the base. The female is more of a dusky 
ash on the breast; and, in some specimens, nearly 
white. 

They, no doubt, pass this way on their return in 
autumn, for I have myself shot several in that season ; 
but as the woods are then still thick with leaves, they 
are much more difficult to be seen, and make a shorter 
stay than they do in spring. 


112. SYLVIA CAiLVLEAy WILSON. — S. AXl/ltJUJ, STEPHEN. 

CERULEAN WARBLER, 

WILSON, PLATE XVII. FIG. V. — MALE. 

This delicate little species is now, for the first time, 
introduced to public notice. Except my friend, Mr 
Peale, 1 know of no other naturalist w^ho seems to have 
hitherto known of its existence. At what time it 
arrives from the south, I cannot positively say, as I 
never met with it in spring, but have several times 
found it during summer. (>u the borders of streams 
and marshes, among the branches of the poplar, it is 
sometimes to be found. It has many of the habits of 
the flycatcher ; though, like the yellow-rump warbler, 
from the formation of its bill, we must arrange it 
with the warblers. It is one of our scarce birds in 
Pennsylvania, and its nest has hitherto eluded my search. 
I have never observed it after the 20th of August, and 
therefore suppose it retires early to the south. 

This bird is four inches and a half long, and seven 
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and a half broad ; the front and upper part of the head, 
is a fiiie verditer blue ; the hind head and back, of the 
same colour, but not quite so brilliant ; a few lateral 
streaks of black mark the upper part of the back ; 
wing’s and tail, bla(?k, edged w ith sky blue ; the three 
secondaries next the body, edged with w'hite, and the 
first and second row of coverts also tipt with white ; 
tail-coverts, large, black, and broadly tipt with blue ; 
lesser wing-coverts, black, also broadly tipt with blue, 
so as to appear nearly wholly of that tint ; sides of the 
breast, spotted or streaked with blue; belly, chin, and 
throat, pure white ; the tail is forked, the five lateral 
feathers on each side with each a spot of white ; the 
two middle more slightly marked \snth the same ; from 
the eye backwards extends a line of dusky blue ; before 
and behind the eye, a line of white; bill, dusky above, 
light blue below ; legs and feet, light blue. 


113 . BTLFJA TRICIIASj LATIi- — STLVJA MJllTLANDICAt WILSON* 

MARYLAND YKLLOW-THllOAT. 

WILSON, PLATE Tl. FIG. 1. — MALE. 

This is one of the humble inhabitants of briers, 
brambles, alder-bushes, and such shrubbery as grow 
most luxuriantly in low, watery situations ; and might 
with propriety be denominated humilityy its business 
or ambition seldom leading it higher than the tops of 
the underwood. Insects and their larvae are its usual 
food. It dives into the deepest of the thicket, rambles 
among the roots, searches round the stems, examines 
both sides of the leaf, raising itself on its legs, so as to 
peep into every crevice ; amusing itself at times with 
a very simple, and not disagreeable, song or twitter, 
whitititecy whitititeey whitititee ; pausing for half a 
minute or so, and then repeating its notes as before. 
It inhabits the whole United States from Maine to 
Florida, and also Louisiana ; and is particularly nume- 
rous in the low% sw'ampy thickets of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. It is by no means shy ; but 
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seems deliberate and unsuspicious, as if the places it 
frequented, or its own diminutiveness, were its sufficient 
security. It often visits the fields of g^rowing rye, 
w heat, barley, &c. and no doubt performs the part of a 
friend to the farmer, in ridding the stalks of vermin, 
that might otherwise lay waste his fields. It seldom 
approaches the farm house, or city; but lives in obscu- 
rity and peace, amidst its favourite thickets. It arrives 
in Pennsylvania about the middle, or last w'eek, of 
April, and begins to build its nest about the middle of 
May: this is fixed on the ground, among the dried 
leaves, in the very depth of a thicket of briers, arched 
over, and a small hole left for entrance ; the eggs are 
five, w^hite, wfith touches of reddish brown. The 3 ^oung 
leave the nest about the 22d of June ; and a second 
brood is often raised in the same season. Early in 
September they leave us, returning to the south. 

This pretty little species is four inches and three 
quarters long, and six inches and a quarter in extent ; 
back, wings, and tail, green olive, which also covers 
the upper part of the neck, but approaches to cinereous 
on the crown; the eyes are inserted in a band of black, 
which passes from the front, on both sides, reaching half 
way dow n the neck ; this is bounded above by another 
band of w hite, deepening into light blue ; throat, breast, 
and vent, brilliant yellow ; belly, a fainter tinge of the 
same colour ; inside coverts of the wings, also yellow' ; 
tips and inner vanes of the wings, dusky brown ; tail, 
cuneiform, dusky, edged with olive green ; bill, black, 
straight, slender, of the true motacilla form, though 
the bird itself w'as considered as a species of thrush by 
Linnseus; but very properly removed to the genus 
motacilla by Gmelin ; legs, flesh coloured ; iris of the 
eye, dark hazel. The female wants the black band 
through the eye, has the bill brown, and the throat of 
a much paler yellow. 
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114. SYLVIA TRICHAS, LATn, — SYLVIA MARYLANDICA, 

MAUTLAKD YELLOW-THROAT. 

WILSOM, PLATE XVIIL FIG. IV.— > FEMALE. 

The male of this species having been described in 
the preceding article, accompanied by a particular detail 
of its manners, I have little farther to add here relative 
to this bird. 1 found several of them round Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in the month of January, along the 
margin of the river, and by the Cypress Swamp, on the 
opposite side. The individual from which the descrip- 
tion was taken, was the actual nurse of a young cow- 
pen bunting, in the act of feeding which I took a 
drawing of it. 

It is live inches long, and seven in extent ; the whole 
upper parts, green olive ; something brownish on the 
meek, tips of the wings, and head ; the lower parts, 
yellow, brightest on the throat and vent; legs, flesh 
coloured. The chief diflference between this and the 
male, in the markings of their plumage, is, that the 
female is destitute of the black bar through the eyes, 
and the bordering oue of pale bluish white. 

115. SYLVIA WJLSONIIf BONAP . — XUSCICAPA PUSILLAj WlLSK)lf. 

GREEN BLACK-CAPT FLYCATCHER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXVI. FIG. IV. 

This neat and active little species I have never met 
with in the works of any European naturalist. It is 
an inhabitant of the swamps of the southern States, and 
has been several times seen in the lower parts of the 
States of New Jersey and Delaware. Amidst almost 
unapproachable thickets of deep morasses it commonly 
spends its time, during summer, and has a sharp squeak- 
ing note, nowise musical. It leaves the southern States 
early in October. 
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This species is four inches and a half long*, and six 
and a half in extent j front line over the eye, and whole 
lower parts, yellow, brig-htest over the eye, and dullest 
on the cheeks, belly, and vent, where it is tinged with 
olive,* upper parts, olive green; wings and tail, dusky 
brown, the former very short ; legs and bill, flesn 
coloured; crown, covered wdth a patch of deep black ; 
iris of the eye, hazel. 

The female is without the black crown, having that 
part of a dull yellow olive, and is frequently mistaken 
for a distinct species. 

116 . trLriA TianiyA, l.vtham. — srzriA Montana, wilson. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XLIV. FIG. 11. *- MALE. 

This new species was first discovered near that 
celebrated ridge, or range of mountains, with whose 
name I have honoured it. Several of these solitary 
warblers remain yet to be gleaned up from the airy 
heights of our alpine scenery, as well as from the 
recesses of our swamps and morasses, whither it is my 
design to pursue them by every opportunity. Some of 
these, I believe, rarely or never visit the lower culti- 
vated parts of the country ; but seem only at home 
among the glooms and silence of those dr(‘ary solitudes. 
The present species seems of that family, or subdivision 
of the warblers, that approach the flycatcher, darting 
after flies wherever they see them, and also searching 
with great activity among the leaves. Its song was a 
feeble screep, three or four times repeated. 

This species is four inches and three quarters in 
length; the upper parts, a rich yellow olive; front, 
cheeks, and chin, yellow, also the sides of the neck ; 
breast and belly, pale yellow, streaked with black or 
dusky; vent, plain pale yellow; wings, black ; first and 
second row of coverts, broadly tipt with pale yellow ish 
white ; tertials the same ; the rest of the quills edged 
with whitish ; tail, blacky handsomely rounded, edged 
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with pale olive ; th4* two exterior feathers, on each 
side, white on the inner vanes from the middle to the 
tips, and edged on the outer side with white; bill, 
dark brown ; legs and feet, purple brown ; soles, yel- 
low ; eye, dark hazel. 

This was a male. The female I have never seen. 


117 . SYLVIA PARVSf WILSON. — HEMLOCK WARBLEU. 

WILSON, PLATE XLIV. FIG. III. — MALE. 

This is another nondescript, first met with in the 
Great Pine swamp, Pennsylvania. From observing it 
almost always among the branches of the hemlock 
trees, I have designated it by that appellation, the 
markings of its plumage not affording me a peculiarity 
sufficient for a specific name. It is a most lively and 
active little bird, climbing among the twigs, and hanging 
like a titmouse on the branches ; but possessing all the 
external characters of the warblers. It has a few low 
and very sweet notes, at which times it stops and 
repeats them for a short time, then darts about as 
before. It shoots after flies to a considerable distance ; 
often begins at the lower branches, and hunts wdth 
great regularity and admirable dexterity, upwards to 
tlie top, then flies off to the next tree, at the lower 
branches of which it commences hunting upwards as 
before. 

This species is five inches and a half long ; and 
eight inches in extent ; bill, black above, pale below ; 
upper parts of the plumage, black, thinly streaked with 
yellow olive ; head above, yellow, dotted with black ; 
line from the nostril over the eye, sides of the neck, 
and whole breast, rich yellow; belly, paler, streaked 
with dusky ; round the breast, some small streaks of 
blackish; wing, black, the greater coverts and next 
superior row, broadly tipt with white, forming two broad 
bars across the wing; primaries, edged with olive, 
tertials, w ith white ; tail-coverts, black, tipt with olive ; 
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tail, sligfhtly forked, black, and edg-ed with olive ; the 
three exterior feathers altogether white on their inner 
vanes ; legs and feet, dirty yellow ; eye, dark hazel ; 
a few bristles at the mouth ; bill not notched. 

This was a male. Of the female 1 can at present 
give no account. 

118 . SYLVIA STRIATA, LATHAM AKD WILSON. 

BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXX. Fill. III. — MALE. 

This species has considerable affinity to the flyoAtchers 
in its habits. It is chiefly contined to the woods, and 
even there, to the tops of the tallest trees, where it is 
descried skipping from branch to branch, in pursuit of 
winged insects. Its note is a single screep, scarcely 
audible from below. It arrives in Pennsylvania about 
the 20th of April, and is first seen on the tops of the 
highest maples, darting about among the blossoms. As 
the woods thicken with leaves, it may be found pretty 
generally, being none of the least numerous of our 
summer birds. It is, however, most«partial to woods 
in the immediate neighbourhood of creeks, swamps, or 
morasses, probably from the greater number of its 
favourite insects frequenting such places. It is also 
pretty generally diffused over the United States, having 
myself met with it in most quarters of the Union ; 
though its nest has hitherto defied all my researches. 

This bird may be considered as occupying an inter- 
mediate station between the flycatchers and the war- 
blers, having the manners of the former, and the bill, 
partially, of the latter. The nice gradations by which 
nature passes from one species to another, even in this 
department of the great chain of beings, will for ever 
baffie all the artificial rules and systems of man. And 
this truth every fresh discovery must impress more 
forcibly on the mind of the observing naturalist. These 
birds leave us early in September. 

The black-poll warbler is five and a half inches long. 
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and eight and a half in extent ; crown and hind head, 
black ; cheeks, pure white ; from each low er mandible 
runs a streak of small black spots, those on the side 
larger ; the rest of the lower parts, white ; primaries, 
black, edged w ith yellow^ ; rest of the wnng, black, edged 
with ash ; the first and second row of coverts, broadly 
tipt with white ; back, ash, tinged w ith yellow ochre, 
and streaked laterally w ith black ; tail, black, edged 
W'ith ash, the three exterior feathers, marked on the 
inner w^ebs w ith white ; bill, black above, w hitish 
below, furnished w ith bristles at the base ; iris, hazel ; 
legs and feet, reddish yellow. 

The female differs very little in plumage from the 
male. 


119. SYLVIA STRIATA, LATHAM AND WILSON. 

BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE LIV. FIG. IV. — FEMALE. 

This bird was shot in the same excursion w ith the 
Cape Miiy w arbler described at page 133, and is intro- 
duced here for the purpose of preventing future col- 
lectors, into w hose hands specimens of it may chance 
to fall, from considering it as another and a distinct 
species. It doubtless breeds both here and in New 
Jersey, having myself found it in both places during the 
summer. From its habit of keeping on the highest 
branches of trees, it probably builds in such situations, 
and its nest may long remain unknow n to us. 

Pennant, who describes this species, says that it 
inhabits during summer Newfoundland and New York, 
and is called in the last sailor. This name, for which, 
how ever, no reason is given, must be very local, as the 
bird itself is one of those silent, shy, and solitary indi- 
viduals, that seek the deep retreats of the forest, and 
are know^n to few or none but the naturalist. 

Length of the female black-cap, five inches and a 
quarter, extent, eight and a quarter; bill, brow'nish 
black ; crow n, yellow olive, streaked w ith black ; back. 
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the same, mixed with some pale slate ; wing's, dusky- 
brown, edo^ed M'ith olive ; first and second wing-coverts, 
tipt with white; tertials, edged with yellowish white; 
tail-coverts, pale gray; tail, dusky, forked, the two 
exterior feathers marked on their inner vanes with a 
spot of white; round the eye is a whitish ring; cheeks 
and sides of the breast, tinged with yellow, and slightly 
spotted wdth black ; chin, w'hit(‘, as are also the belly and 
vent ; legs and feet, dirty orange. 

The young bird of the first season, and the female, 
as is usually the case, are very much alike in plumage. 
On their arrival early in Aj>ril, the black feathers on 
the crown are frequently seen coming out, intermixed 
with the former ash coloured ones. 

This species has all the agility and many of the habits 
of the flycatcher. 


120 . SVLriA FORMOSA f WILSON. KENTUCKY WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXV. ITG. HI. 

This new and beautiful species inhabits the country 
whose luime it bears. It is also found generally in all 
the intermediate tracts betw^een Nashville and New 
Orleans, and below that as far as the Balize, or mouths 
of the Mississippi ; when^ I heard it several times, 
twittering among the high rank grass and low bushes 
of those solitary and desolate looking morasses. In 
Kentucky and Tennesee it is particularly numerous, 
frequenting low, damp woods, and builds its nest in tlio 
middle of a thick tuft of rank grass, sometimes in the 
fork of a low' bush, and sometimes on the ground ; iu 
all of w hich situations I have found it. The materials 
are loose dry grass, mixed with the light pith of weeds, 
and lined with hair. The female lays four, and some- 
times six eggs, pure white, sprinkled with specks of 
reddish. I observed her sitting early in May. This 
species is seldom seen among the high branches ; but 
loves to frequent low bushes and cane swamps, and is 
an active sprightly bird. Its notes are loud, and in 
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threes, resembling tweedle^ tweedlcy tweedle. It appears 
in Kentucky from the south about the middle of April; 
and leaves the territory of New Orleans on the approach 
of cold w eather ; at least I w as assured that it does not 
remain there during the wdnter. It appeared to me to 
be a restless, fighting species ; almost always engaged 
in pursuing some of its fellows ; though this might 
have been occasioned by its numbers, and the particular 
s(‘.ason of spring, when love and jealousy rage with 
violence in the breasts of the feathered tenants of the 
grove ; who experieiKte all the ardency of those passions 
no less than their lord and sovereign man. 

The Kentucky warbler is live inches and a half long, 
and eight inches in extent ; the upper parts are an 
<dive green ; line over the eye and partly under it, and 
whol<‘ lower parts, rich brilliant yellow' ; head slightly 
crested, the crown deep black, towards the hind j>art 
spotted w ith light ash ; lores, and s|>ot curving down 
tlie neck, also black ; tail nearly even at the end, and 
of a rich olive green ; interior vanes <»f that and the 
wings, dusky; legs, an almost transjmreut pale flesh 
colour. 

Th(* female w ants the blac k under the eye, and the 
greater part of that on the crow n, having those parts 
yellowisli. This bird is very abundant in the moist 
w oods along the Teunesee and Cumberland iiv<*rs. 


121. STl.riA MtNVTA, WirsOS SYLVIA DJSCOl.On, VlKlT.l . 

rUAlKlE WAKBI.EIU 
WILSON, Pt-ATH XXV. Fl<;. IV. 

This pretty little species I first discovered in that 
singular tract of country in Kentucky, commonly called 
the Barrens. I shot several afterwards in the open 
woods of the Chactaw' nation, w here they w’ere more 
numerous. Th(‘y seem to prefer these open plains, and 
thinly w'ooded tracts; and have this singularity in their 
mannei*s, that they are not easily alarmed ; and search 
among the leaves the most leisurely of any of the tribe 
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I have yet met with ; seeming to examine every blade 
of grass, and every leaf ; uttering at short intervals a 
feeble chirr. I have observed one of these birds to sit 
on the lower branch of a tree for half an hour at a 
time, and allow me to come up nearly to the foot of the 
tree, without seeming to be in the least disturbed, or 
to discontinue the regularity of its occtisionai note. In 
activity it is the reverse of the preceding species ; and 
is rather a scarce bird in the countries where 1 found 
it. Its food consists principally of small caterpillars 
and winged insects. 

The prairie warlder is four inches and a half long, 
and six in(*hes and a half in extent ; the upper parts are 
olive, spotted on the back with reddish chestnut ; from 
the nostril over and under the eye, yellow ; lores, black ; 
a broad streak of l>lack also passes beneath the yellow 
under the eye; small pointeil spots of black reach from 
a little below that along the side of the neck and under 
the \nngs ; throat, breast, and belly, rich yellow ; vent, 
cream coloured, tinged with yellow; wings, dark dusky 
olive ; primaries and greater coverts, edged and tipt 
with pale yellow ; secHHid row of <u>verts, wliolly yellow ; 
lesser, olive ; tail, deep brownish black, lighter on the 
edges, the three exterior feathers broadly spotted with 
white. 

The female is destitute of the black mark under the 
eye; has a few slight touches of blackish along the 
sides of the neck ; and some faint shades of brownish 
red on the back. 

The iK'st of this species is of very neat and delicate 
workmanship, being pensile, and generally hung on the 
fork of a low bush or thicket ; it is formed outwardly 
of green moss, intermixed with rotten bits of wood and 
caterjiillar’s silk ; the inside is lined with extremely 
fine fibres of grape-vine bark ; and the whole would 
scarcely weigh a quarter of an ounce. The eggs are 
white, M'ith a few brown spots at the great end. 
These birds are migratory, departing for the south iu 
October. 
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122 . SYLVIA UA»Ay WILSON. — BLUE GHKEN WABBLBft. 

WILSON, PLATE XXVII. FKi, IL 

This new spreries, the only one of it< sort I hare yet 
met with, was shot on the banks of Cumberland river, 
about the bejrinnin^ of April. Whether male or f(»malo 
I am uncertain. It is one of those birds that usually 
g-lean amon^ the hijfh branches of the tallest trees, 
which render it difficult to be prociired. It was dartinfj 
about with jrreat nimblenes.s amon^^ the leaves, and 
appeared to have many of the habits of the llycatcher. 
Alter several ineffectual excursions in search of another 
of the same kind, with which I mijii^ht compare the 
present, I am obligred to introduce it with this brief 
account. 

The specimen has been deposited in Mr Peale’s 
museum. 

The blue j^reen warbler is four inches and a half lon^, 
and seven and a half in extent ; the upj>er parts are 
verditer, tinjred with pale brij^htest on the front 

and forehead ; lores, line over the eye, throat, and 
whole Ion er parts, very pale <*reaiii ; cheeks, slipfhtly 
tinjred with j^freenisli ; i>ill and lejrx, bnj>ht lijfht blue, 
except the upper mandible, wbich is dusky ; tail, forked, 
and, as well as the win<jfs, brownish black ; the former 
marked on the three exterior vanes with while and 
tMl« 2 fed with »rr(H*nish ; the latter having the first and 
Becloud row of coverts tipt with n hite. Note, a feeble 
chirp. 


l‘i;). sYhriA rjyrSf wilsok and latiiam. 

ri N F-CR r-EPl KG w A RIII.KR. 

WILM)N, PLATE XIX. HU. IV. 

This species inhabits the pine woods of the Southern 
States, where it is resident, and where 1 tirst observed 
it, ruiininji: alon«: the bark of the pines ; sometimes 
alighting, aud feeding on the ground, and almost always. 
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when disturbed, flyings up, and diu^injir to the trunks 
of the trees. As I advanced tonards the south, it 
became more numerous. Its note is a simple reiterated 
chirrup, continued for four or five seconds. 

Catesby first fij^ured and described this bird ; but 80 
imperfectly, as to produce among; succeeding^ writers 
ffreat confusion, and many mistakes as to what particular 
bird w as intended. Edwards has supposed it to be the 
blue w inged yellow w arbler I Latham has supposed 
another species to he meant ; and the worthy Mr 
Pennant has been led into the same mistakes ; describing 
Uie male <»f one species, and the female of another, as 
tlie male and female pine-creeper. Having sh(»t and 
examined great iinmhers of these birds, 1 am enabled 
to clear up these difticiilties by the following descrip- 
tions, whi<‘h w ill be found to be < orrect. 

The pine-creeping warbler is five and a half inches 
long, and nine iiu hes in extent ; the whole upper parts 
are of a rich green olive, w ith a considerable tinge of 
yellow ; throat, sides, and breast, yellow' ; wings and 
tail, brown, with a slight cast of bluish, the former 
marked with two bars of white, slightly tinged with 
yellow; tail, forked, and edged with ash; the three 
exterior feathei’s, marked near the tip with a broad 
spot of w liile ; middle of the belly and vent-feathers 
white. The female is brown, tinged with olive green 
on the back ; breast, dirty w bite, or slightly yellowish. 
The bill in both is truly that of a warbler; and tlm 
tongue, slender, as in the wtitacilla genus, notwith- 
standing the habits of rhe bird. 

The food of these birds is the seeds of the pitch 
pine, and various kinds of bugs. The nest, according 
to Mr Abbot, is suspended from the horizontal fork of 
a branch, and formed outwardly of slifis of grape-vine 
bark, rotten wood, and caterpillar’s webs, with some- 
times nieces of hornet’s nests interw oven ; and is lined 
W'ith dry pine leaves, and fine roots of plants. The 
eggs are four, w bite, with a few' dark brown spots at 
the great end. 

These birds, associating in flocks of twenty or thirty 
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individuals, are found in the depth of the pine Barrens ; 
and are easily known by their manner of rising from 
the ground, and alighting on the body of the tree. They 
also often glean among the topmost houghs of the pine 
trees, hanging, head downwards, like the titmouse. 

124. SYLVIA CJRnVLEAyl.kYlU — MUSCICAPA C^SRULEA, WILS. 

SMALL 15LITE GRAY FLYCATCHER. 

WILSOV, PLATE XVIll. FIC. V. 

This diminutive species, but for the length of the 
tail, would rank next to our liumming bird in magni- 
tude. It is a very dexterous Hycatcher, and has also 
something of the manners of the titmouse, with whom, 
in early spring, and fall, it frequently associates. It 
arrives in Pennsylvania, from the south, about the 
middle of April ;* and, about the beginning of May, 
builds its nest, wdiich it generally lixes among the 
twigs of a tree, sometimes at tlie height of ten feet from 
the ground, sometimes lifty feet high, on the extremities 
of the tops of a high tree in the w oods. This nest is 
formed of very slight and perishable materials, the husks 
of buds, stems of old leaves, withered blossoms of weeds, 
down from the stalks of fern, coated on the outside 
wuth gray lichen, aud lined w ith a few horse hairs. 
Yet ill this frail receptacle, which one would think 
scarcely sutHcient to admit the body of the owner, and 
sustain even its weight, does the female cow bird 
venture to deposit her egg ; and to the management of 
these pigmy nurses leaves the fate of her helpless young. 
The motions of this little bird are quick ; he seems 
aUvays on the look-out for insects; dart^ about from 
one part of the tree to another, w’ith hanging wdngs 
and erected tail, making a feeble chirping, tsee^ tsee^ no 
louder than a mouse. Though so small in itself, it is 
ambitious of hunting on the highest branches, and is 
seldom seen among the humbler thickets. It remains 
wuth us until the 20th or 28th of September; after 
which w^e see no more of it till the succeeding spring. 
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I obserred this bird near Savannah, in Georgia, parly 
in March ; but it does not winter even in the southera 
parts of that State. 

The lenj^h of this species is four inches and a half ; 
extent, six and a half ; front, and line over the eye, 
black ; bill, black, very slender, overhanffiiii: at the tip, 
notched, broad, and furnished with bristles at the base ; 
the colour of the pluinaj^e above is a li^ht bluish gray, 
bluest on the lu‘ad, below, bluish \\ hite ; tail, longer than 
the body, a little rounded, and black, except the exterior 
feathers, which are almost all white, and the next 
two also tipt with white ; tail-<*overts, bhnk ; wings, 
brownish black, some of the secondaries next the body 
edged with white; legs, extremely slend<*r, almut three- 
fourths of an inch long, and of a bluish black colour. 
The female is distinguished by wanting the black line 
round the front. 

The food of this bird is small winged insects, and 
their larva*, but particularly the former, w Inch it seems 
almost always in pursuit of. 

Vlb. srinj rMiJA, latham ci irruu a/jcl j atj, wiuvs. 

BLACK AN If ( KKtI'lU. 

VNILKOX, PLA7I. XIX. I K-. HI. 

Thls niinbie and expert little species seldom perches 
on the small tw igs ; but circumambulates the trunk 
and larger branches, in quest of ants and other insects, 
with amnirable dexterity. It arrives in I’ennsylvaiiia, 
from the south, alxmt the ‘20th of April; the young 
hegiu to fly early in July ; and the whoh‘ tribe abandon 
the country about the beginning of October. ISloane 
describes this bird as an iuhubitaiit of the W<‘st India 
islands, w here it probably winters. It w as first figured 
by Edw'ards from a dried skin sent him by Mr William 
Bartraxu, who gave it its present name. 

The genus of creepers comprehends about thirty 
difi'erent species, many of which are richly adorned 
with gorgeous plumage ; but, like their congenial tribe, 
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the woodpeckers, few of them excel in sonj»; their 
toog’ues seem better calculated for extract! njsr noxious 
insects from the bark of trees, than for trilling out 
sprightly airs ; as the hardened hands of the husband- 
man are better suited for clearing the forest or guiding 
the plough, than dancing among the keys of a forttv 
]nano. Which of the two is the most honourable and 
useful employment is not difficult to determine. Let 
the farmer, therefore, respect this little bird for its 
useful qualities, in clearing his fruit and forest trees 
from destructive insects, though it cannot serenade him 
with its song. 

The length of this species is five inches and a half; 
extent, seven and a half ; crown, white, bordered on 
each side with a band of black, w hich is again bounded 
by a line of w bite passing over each eye ; below' this is 
a large spot of black «*overing the ear feathers ; chin 
and throat, black ; wings, the same, crossed transversely 
by two bars of white ; breast and back, streaked w ith 
biac’k and white ; tail, upper, and also under coverts, 
black, edged, and bordered w ith w hite ; belly, w bite ; 
legs and fe(‘t, dirty yellow ; hind claw* the longest, and 
all very sharp pointed; bill, a little (uunpressed side- 
W'ise, slightly curved, hbu^k above, paler below’ ; tongue, 
long, fine pointed, and horny at the extremity. These 
last circumstances, joined to its manners, characterize 
it, decisively, as a creeper. 

The female, and young birds of the first year, want 
the black ou the throat, having that part of a grayish 
white. 


12G. sri.rjA rKTBcnjj, lath am asd wilsok, 

YELLOW KEl>-rOLL W ARBLER. 

WIL80R, PLATE XXVIll. FIO. IV. — ADIXT MALE IN gPRIRa. 

This delicate little bird arrives in Pennsylvania early 
ia April, while the maples are yet in blossom, among 
the branches of which it may generally be? found at 
that seaaou, feeding on the stamina of the ilow ers, and 
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on small winded insects. Low swampy thickets are its 
favourite places of resort. It is not iiumenMis, and its 
notes are undeserving* the name of song. It remains 
with us all siiiniuer ; hut its nest has hitherto escaped 
me. It leaves us late in September. Some of them 
probably winter in (ieorgia, having myself shot sev<‘ral 
late iu February, on the borders of the Savannah river. 

Length of the yellow red-poll, live iin^hes ; extent, 
eight ; line over the eye. and whole lower parts, rich 
yellow ; brea.st, streaked with dull red ; upper part 
of the head, reddish chestnut, which it loses in winter; 
back, yellow olive, streaked with dusky ; rump, and 
tail-<‘.o verts, greenish yellow ; wings, d<‘eji blackish 
brow'll, exteriorly I'dged with olive ; tail, slightly forked, 
and of tlu‘ same colour as the wings. 

The female wants the red cap ; and the yellow of 
the lower parts is h*ss brilliant; the streaks of red on 
the breast are also few er and less distinct. 


127 . SYLFIA rrsil.LAyVniAOV . — S. AXlUlCANAy T.ATIUM. 

BLCK YKI.LOW-BACK WAKHl.KU. 

WU.HOS, IM.ATIC XXXVItl. FIO. III. 

The habits of this bird partake something of the 
titmouse; but the form of its bill is decisively that of 
the iiyhia genus. It is remarkable for freijuenting the 
tops of the tallest trees, w here it feeds on the small 
winged insects and caterpillars that iiifi'st the young 
leaves and hlossonis. Jt luis a tew feelile ehirrii[>iiig 
notes, scyircely loud enough to he lu*ard at the foot of 
tlie tree. It visits Peiiiisylvaiiia from the south, early 
in May ; is very ahuudaut in the w tMuls of Kentucky ; 
and is also found in the northern parts of the State of 
New York. Its nest I have never yet met with. 

This little species is four inches and a half long, ami 
six inches and a half in breadth ; the front, and hetwwu 
the hill and eyes, is black ; the tipper part of the head 
and neck, a hne Prussian blue; upper part of the hack, 
browmah yellow' ; lower, and rump, pale blue ; w iugv 
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and tail, black ; the former crossed with two bars of 
white, and ed^ed with blue ; the latter marked on the 
inner webs of the three exterior feathers with white, a 
circumstance common to a gfreat number of the ^nus ; 
immediately above and below the eye, is a small touch 
of white ; the upper mandible is black ; the lower, as 
well as the whole throat and breast, rich yellow, deep- 
eninff about its middle to orange red, and marked on 
the throat with a small crescent of black ; on the edge 
of the breast is a slight touch of rufous; belly and 
vent, white ; legs, dark brown ; feet, dirty yellow. 
The female wants both the black and orange on the 
throat and breast ; the blue, on the upper parts, is also 
of a duller tint. 

128. STLVJA WILSON CONNFXTICl'T WAUBLEU. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXIX. MG. IV. 

This is a new' species, first discovered in the state of 
(!onnecti(‘iit, and twice since met with in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia. As to its notes or nest, I 
am altogether unaccjiiainted w ith tliem. The different 
specimens I have shot corresponded very nearly in 
their markings ; two of these were males, and the other 
undetermined, but conjectured also to be a male. It 
w'as found in every case among low thickets, but 
seemed more than commonly active, not remaining for 
a moment in tin* same position. In some of my future 
rambles I may learn more of this solitary species. 

Length, five inches and three quarters ; extent, eight 
inches; whole upper parts, a rich yellow' olive; wings, 
dusky brow’n, edged with olive ; throat, dirtjr white, or 
pale ash ; upper part of the breast, dull greenish yellow' ; 
rest of the lower parts, a pure rich yellow ; legs, long, 
slender, and of a pale flesli colour ; round the eye, a 
narrow' ring of yellow ish w hite ; upper mandible, pale 
brow'n ; low er, whitish ; eye, dark liazel. 

Since WTiting the above* I have shot tw o specimens 
of a bird wdiich, in every particular, agrees wfth the 
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above, except in having- the throat of a dull huff colour, 
instead of pale ash ,* both of these were females ; and 
1 have little doubt, but they are of the same species 
with the present, as their peculiar activity seemed 
exactly similar to the males sioove described. 

These birds do not breed in the lovv(*r parts of 
Pennsylvania, though they probably may lie found in 
summer in the alpine swamps and northern regions, in 
company with a numerous «;Iass of the same tribe that 
breed in these unfrequented solitudes. 

120. svLriA ri’sJi.LA, wu.Kos, — svi.rj.i .sriiAi;xos.f, lurVAJ*. 
i’IM; swa.mi' wakiu.kk. 

VMLHON, PLATK AIM I. H«;. IV. 

This little bird is, for the first time, described. Its 
favourite haunts are in the deepest and gloO!ni<‘st 
pine and hemlock swamps of our mountainous regions, 
where every tree, trunk, and fallen log, is covered with 
a luxuriant coat of moss, that even mantles over the 
surfa(;e of the ground, and prevents the sportsman from 
avoiding a thousand holes, springs, and swamps, int4> 
which he is incessantly plunged. Of tlie nest of iliis 
bird 1 am unable to speak. 1 found it associated with 
the Blackburnian warbler, the golden-i restial wren, 
ruby-crowned wren, yellow-rump, and others of that 
description, in such places as I nave described, about 
the middle of May. It seemed as ac-tive in lly catching 
as in searching for other insects, darting nimbly about 
ariKUig the branches, ami flirting its wings ; but I could 
not perceive that it had eitluw note or song. 1 shot 
three, one male and two females. 1 have no doubt that 
they breed in those solitary swamps, as well iis many 
other of their associates. 

The pine sw amp w arbler is four inches and a (|uarter 
long, and seven inches and a quarter in extent ; bill, 
black, not notched, but furnished w ith bristles ; upper 
parts, a deep green olive, w ith slight bluish reflections, 
particularly on the edges of the tail and on tin* head ; 
wings, dusky, but so broadly edged with olive green as 

VOL. u. L G 
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to appear wholly of that tint ; immediately below the 
primary coverts, there is a sin^de triangular spot of 
yellowish w'hite; no other part of the win^s is white; 
the three exterior tail-feathers, with a spot of wiiite on 
their inner vanes; the tail is sli^^htly forked ; from the 
nostrils over the eye, extends a fine line of wiiite, and 
the lower eyelid is touched w ith the same tint ; lores, 
blackish ; sides of the neck and auriciilars, preen olive ; 
whole lower parts, pale yellow^ ochre, with a tinp^e of 
pT’eenish ; duskiest on the throat ; leg;s, long- and flesh 
coloured. 

The jilumage of the female differs in nothing- from 
that of the male, 

130 . SrLrjA AUTUMN ALJSy WILSON. — AUTUMNAL W'ARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATE XXIII. FKi. IV, 

This plain little species regularly visits Pennsylvania 
from tile north in the month of <)ctob(*r, gleaning 
among the willow- leaves; but, what is singular, is 
rarely seen in spring. From the Jst to the loth of 
()<*toher, they may be seen in considerable numbers, 
almost ev(‘rv day, in gardens, particularly among the 
branches of the w eeping w illow-, and seem exireedingly 
industrious. Th(‘y hav<‘ some resemblances in colour, 
to the pine-creeping w arbler ; but do rmt run along the 
trunk like that bird, iiedther do they give a preference 
to the pines. They are also less. After the first of 
INovemher, they are no longer to be found, unless the 
.season he uncommonly mild. These birds, doubtless, 
pass through Pennsylvania in spring, on their way to 
the north ; hut either make a very hasty journey, or 
frequent the tojis of the tallest trees, for 1 have never 
yet met with one of them in that season, though, iu 
October, I have seen more than a hundred in an after- 
noon’s excursion. 

Length, four inches and three quarters ; breadth, 
eight incln‘s ; whole upper parts, olive green, streaked 
on the back with dusky stripes ; tail-coverts, ash, tipt 
wdth olive ; tail, black, edged wdth dull w hite ; the 
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three exterior feathers, marked near the tip with white ; 
wing^s, deep dusky, ed^ed with olive, and crossed with 
two bars of wliite; primaries also tipt, and three 
secondaries next the body ed-ed, with white; upper 
maudible, dusky brown ; lower, as well as the chin and 
breast, dull yellow; belly and \ent, white; le^% dusky 
brown ; feet and claws, yellow ; a ])ale yell»)W ring 
surrounds the eye. The males of these hiids often 
warble out some low, but very sweet notesj while search- 
ing aimmg tin* h‘aves in autumn. 

I.*)l. SVLrjA MIXITA, HONAI*ARTE itirsClCArA MI XirTA^ WILH. 

small-iii:ai>kd flycatc her. 

WILHON, PLATE L. FU;. \ . 

This very rar(* s})ecies is the only one I have met 
with, it u as shot on the ‘24th of April, in an orchard, 
and was remarkably active, running, climlnng, and 
darting about among the opening buds and blossoms 
with extraordinary agility. Fi'om u hat (juarter of the 
United Stat«*s or of North America it is a wanden*r, I 
am unable to determine, haviiig»- never Ixd’ore nn*t u ith 
an individual of tin* species, its notes and manner of 
breeding are also alike unknown to me. I'his was a 
mule : it measured live inches long, and t‘iglit and a 
quart(T in extent ; the upper parts were dull yi*llow 
olive; the wings, dusky brown, edged with ligliter; 
the greater and lesser coverts, tint with white; the 
lower parts, dirty white, stained with dull y<*llow, 
jiarticularly on the upper parts of the breast ; the tail, 
dusky brown, the two exterior feathers mark(‘d, like 
those of many others, with a spot of white mi the inner 
vanes ; head, remarkably small ; bill, broad at the has(*, 
furnished with bristles, and notched near the tip ; legs, 
dark brown ; feet, yellowish ; eye, dark hazel. 

Since writing the above, 1 have shot several indi- 
viduals of this species in various quarters of New Jersey, 
particularly in swamps. They all appear to be nearly 
alike in plumage. Having found them there in June, 
there is no doubt of their breeding in that State, and, 
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probably, in such situations far to the southward ; for 
many of the southern summer birds that rarely visit 
Pennsylvania, are yet common to the swamps and pine 
woods of New Jersey. Similarity of soil and situation, 
of plants and trees, and, consequently, of fruits, seeds, 
insects, &c. are, doubtless, their inducements. The 
summer red bird, great Carolina wren, pine-creeping 
warbler, and many others, arc rarely seen in Pennsyl- 
vania, or to the northward, though they are conunon in 
many parts of West Jersey. 

SUHOESmS II. — DACXIflf CVr. (CASSICUS.) 

132 . SYLi'jA ^IlOTo^^(yrAluus, latiiam and midsok . 

rROTIIONOTAllY WAKBl.ER. 

WTLHt)\, PLATK XXIV. FIO. Ill, 

Tnis is an inhabitant of Lower Louisiana, and a 
passenger from the south ; it seldom approaclies the 
nouse or garden, hut keeps among the retired, deep, 
and dark swampy woods, through which it Hits nimbly 
in search of small caterpillars, uttering pvitv now and 
then a few screaking notes, scarcely worthy of notice. 
They are abundant in the Mississippi and New Orleans 
territories, near tlie river, but are rarely found on the 
high ridges inland. 

From the jieculiar form of its hill, being roundish 
and remarkably pointed, this bird might, with pro- 
priety, lie classed as a subgenera, or separate family, 
including several others, viz. the hlue-winged yellow' 
warbler, the gold-crow ned warbler, the golden-wdnged 
wjij'bler, the worm-eating warbler, and a few more. 
The hills of all these correspond nearly in form and 
pointedness, being generally longer, thicker at the base, 
and more round than those of the genus gene- 

rally. The lirst mentioned species, in particular, gi'eatly 
resembles this in its general appearance; but the bill 
of the prothoiiotary is rather stouter, and the yellow 
ranch deeper, extending farther on the back ; it.s~raau- 
ners, and the country it inhabits, are also different. 
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This species ivS five inches and a half lon^, and ei^ht 
and a half in extent ; tlie head, neck, and whole lower 
parts, (except the vent,) are of a remarkably rich and 
brilliant yellow, slij^htly inclinin«^ to oran'^e ; vent, 
white ; back, scaj»ulars, and lesser win^-coverts, yellow 
olive ; win^^s, rump, and tiiil-('(>v«*rts, a lead bine ; 
interior vanes of the former, black ; tail nearly even, 
and black, broadly edj^ed with bine ; all the feathers, 
except the two middle ones, are marked on their inner 
vanes, near the ti[), with a spot of wliite; bill, lon^', 
stout, sliarp-pointed, and wholly bla<*k ; eyes, dark 
ha/el; lej»-s and feet, a leaden ^rey. The female difi'ers 
in havino' the yellow and blue rather of a duller tint ; 
the inferiority, however, is scarcely noticeable. 


Sri.riA rKIlMirOHAy LATHAM and WII.SON. 

WOK M - E ATI N C. W A RULER. 

WILSOV, PLATE X\IV. l Ui, IV. 

This is one of the nimblest species of its whole 
family, inhabiting the same country with the preceding*, 
but extendinjy its raijrratioiis much farther north. It 
arrives in Pennsylvania almut the middle of May, and 
leaves us in September. 1 have n<*ver yet met with 
its nest, but have seen them feeilinjif their youM‘»' about 
the ‘i.ith of June. This bird is rmnarkably fond of 
spiders, (lartinjjf about wherever there is a probability 
of fiudiii^^ these insei ts. If then; be a branch broken, 
and the leaves withered, it shoots amon^ them in prtv- 
ference to every otloT [»art of the tree, makiii;^ a e-reat 
rustling', in search of its prey. 1 have often watched 
its manoeuvres while thus engaged, and tlyipg from tree 
to tree in search of such places. On dissection, I have 
uniformly found their stomachs filled with spidms or 
caterpillars, or both. Its note is a feeble chirp, rarely 
uttered. 

The worm-eater is five* inches and a quarter in lengtli, 
and eight inches in extent; back, tail, and wings, a 
fine clear olive; tips and inner vanes of the wing-quills, 
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a dusky brown ; tail, slightly forked, yet the exterior 
feathers are somewhat shorter than the middle ones ; 
head and whole lower parts, a dirty buff ; the former 
marked with four streaks of black, one passing from 
each nostril, broadening as it descends the hind head ; 
and one from the posterior angle of each eye ; the bill 
is stout, straight, pretty thick at the base, roundish, and 
tapering to a fine point ; no bristles at the side of the 
mouth ; tongue, thin, and lacerated at the tip ; the 
breast is most strongly tinged with the orange buff; 
vent, 'waved with dusky olive ; bill, blackish above, 
flesh coloured below' ; legs and feet, a pale clay colour ; 
eye, dark hazel. The female differs very little in 
colour from the male. 

On this species Mr Pennant makes the following 
remarks: — “ Does not appear in Pennsylvania till 
July, in its passage northward. Does not return the 
saiiK* way, but is supposed to go beyond the mountains 
w hich lie to the w est. This seems to be the case w ith 
all the transient vernal visitants of Pennsylvania.” * 
That a small bird should permit the w hole spring, and 
half of the summer, to pass aw'ay before it thought of 
“ passing to the north to breed,” is a circumstance, one 
should tliink, would have excited the suspicion of so 
discerning a naturalist as the author of Arctic Zoology ^ 
as to its truth. I do not know that this bird breeds to 
the northw ard of the United States. As to their return- 
ing home by “ the country beyond the mountains,” 
this must, doubtless, be for the purpose of finishing the 
education of their striplings here, as is done in Europe, 
by making the grand tour. This, by the by, would be 
a much more convenieut retrograde route for the ducks 
and geese ; as, like the Kentuckians, they could take 
advantage of the current of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
to float down to the southward. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for this pretty theory, all our vernal visitants 
w'ith w'hich I am acquainted, are contented to plod 
home by the same regions through which they advanced, 
not even excepting the geese. 

* Arctic Zoology, p. 406. 
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134. SrLFIA SOLlTARIAt WILSOK. 

BLUE-WIWGED YELLOW WAHBLEK. 

WILSON', PLATE XV. FIG. IV, 

This bird has been mistaken for the pine creeper of 
Catesby. It is a very ditt’erent species. It comes to 
us early in May from the south; haunts thickets and 
shrubberies, searcliino’ the branches for insects ; is fond 
of visitin" "ardens, orchards, and willow tree.s, of 
gleaning among blossoms, and currant bushes; and is 
frequently found in very sequestered woods, where it 
generally builds its nest. This is lixed in a thick bunch 
or tussock of long grass, sometimes sheltered by a brier 
bush. It is built in the form of an inverted cone, or 
funnel, the bottom thickly bedded with dry beech leaves, 
the sides formed of the clry bark of strong wiuuls, lined 
Muthin with tine dry grass. These materials are not 
placed in the usual manner, circularly, but shelving 
downwards on all sides from the top ; the mouth being 
wide, the bottom very narrow, tilled with leaves, ana 
the eggs or young occupying the middli*. The female 
lays live eggs, pure wliite, with a few very faint dots of 
reddish near the great end; the young ajqiear the iirst 
week in June. I am not certain whether they raise a 
second hrood in the same season. 

I have met with .several of these nests, always in a 
retired, though oj>en part of the oods, and very similar 
to each oth<‘r. 

The first speeimen of this bird taken notice of by 
Kuropean writers waft transmitted, with many others, 
by Mr William Bartram to Mr Edwards, by whom it 
W'as drawn and etched in the 277lh plate of his Orni- 
thology. Ill hi.s remarks on this bird, lie seems at a 
loss to determine whetlier it is not the jiine creeper of 
Catesbj a difticulty occasioned by the very imperfect 
colounng and figure of Catesby’s bird. The pme creeper. 


• Catesby, Car. vol. i, pi. 61 . 
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however, is a much larger bird ; is of a dark yellow 
olive above, and orange yellow below ; has all the habits 
of a creeper, alighting on the trunks of the pine trees, 
running nimbly round them, and, according to Mr Abbot, 
builds a pensile nest. I observed thousands of them in 
the pine woods of Carolina and Georgia, where they 
are resident, but have never met with them in any part 
of Pennsylvania. 

This species is live inches and a half long, and seven 
and a half broad ; hind head, and whole back, a rich 
green olive ; crown and front, orange yellow ; wliole 
lower parts, yellow, except the vent feathers, which 
are white ; bill, black above, lighter below ; lores, black ; 
the form of the bill approximates a little to that of the 
tincb ; wings and tail, deep brown, broadly edged with 
pale slate, which makes them appear wholly of that 
tint, except at the tips ; fii*st and second row of coverts 
tipt with white slightly stained Muth yellow ; the three 
ejiterior tail feathers have their inner vanes nearly all 
white j legs, pale bluish ; feet, dirty yellow ; the two 
middle tail feathers are pale slate. The female dilfers 
very little in colour from the male. 

This species very much resembles the prothonotary 
warbler of Pennant and Buffon ; the only diilerence P 
can perceive, on comparing specimens of ea<*li, is, that 
tile yellow of the prothonotary is more of an orange 
tint, and the bird somewhat larger. 


SrLriA ClIRrSOPTEHA, LATHAM ANH WILSON. 

C OLDE N - WI N G El) W A U BL E U . 

MTLSUN, PLATE XV. FKL VI. — MALE. 

Tins is a spring passenger through the United States 
to the north. From the particular form of its bill, it 
ought rather to be separated from the warblers; or, 
along with several others of the same kind, might be 
arranged as a suhgenera, or particular family of that 
tribe, which might with propriety be called worm-eaters, 
the motajCxUa vennwora of Turton having the bill 
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exactly of this form. The habits of these birds partake 
a ^ood deal of those of the titmouse ; and, in their 
lan^iia^'c and action, they very much resemble them. 
All that can he said of this species is, that it appears iu 
Pennsylvania for a few days, about the last of April or 
be^iinin^ of May, dartiiipf actively amoiiir the younjjf 
leaves and opening buds, and is rather a scarce species. 
Tile <(oldcn-u ini^ed warbler is live inches lontr, and 
seven broad; the crown, g^olden yellow ; the first and 
second row of win^-iM) verts, of the same rich yellow ; 
the rest of the upper parts, a deep ash, or dark slate 
c.<dour; tail, slijn;htly forked, and, as well as the win^s, 
edj^ed with whitish ; a black band piLsses tbrouj^h the 
eye, and is separated from the yellow of the crown by 
a fine line of white ; chin and throat, bhu k, between 
which and that passing tlirou|Mrli the eye runs a strip of 
white; belly and vent, wliite; bill, black, j^radually 
taperin*>f to a sharp point ; b'jifs, dark asli ; irides, liazeL 
Pennant has described this species twice, first, as the 
^oldeu-n in^ed warbler, and, immediately after, as the 
yellow-fronted warbler. 

Lil. srr.ri.i rr.uKaiiiNA, uilsov. — tfsseuf.i: WAUBr.Eit. 

WILSON, PLATK X\V. FU., II, 


Tins ]daiii little bird has hitherto remained unknown. 
I first found it on the banks of (’iiinherlund river, iu 
tile IState of Tennes<*e, and suppose it to he rare, havin<<( 
since nwt with only to o iiidividualH of the saiu(‘ species. 
It was huritini^'- itiiiihly ainoiii* the yomi'r l«*iives, and, 
like all the rest of the family of worm-eaters, to which, 
by its bill, it evidently belonj^s, seemed to partake a 
^ood d<*al of the habits of the titmouse. Its notes were 
few and w<‘ak ; and its stomach, on dissection, contained 
small L’^reen caterpillars, and a few wino-ed insects. 

As this species is so very rare iu the Tiiited States, 
it is most jirobahly a native of a more southerly climate, 
where it may he equally numerous with any of the rest 
of its genus. The small cerulean warbler, which, iu 
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Pennsylvania, and almost all over the Atlantic States, 
is extremely rare, I found the most numerous of its 
tribe in Tennesee and West Florida ; and the Carolina 
wren, which is also scarce to the northward of Mary- 
land, is abundant through the whole extent of country 
from Pittsburg” to Neu' Orleans. 

Particular species of birds, like different nations of 
men, have their cong^enial climes and favourite coun- 
tries ; but wanderers are common to both ; some in 
search of better fare, some of adventure, others led by 
curiosity, and many driven by storms and acrcident. 

The Tennesee w^arbler is four inches and three quar- 
ters long, and eight inches in extent ; the back, rump, 
and tail-coverts, are of a rich yellow olive ; lesser wdng- 
coverts, the same; wdiigs, deep dusky, edged broadly 
with yellow olive; tail, forked, olive, relieved wdtn 
dusky; (dieeks and upper part of the head, inclining to 
light bluish, and tinged with olive ; line from the nostrils 
over the eye, pale yellow, fading into w hite ; throat and 
breast, pah? cream colour ; belly and vent, w hite ; legs, 
purplivsh brown; bill, pointed, and thicker at the base 
than those of tin' sylvia genus generally are ; uj>per 
mandible, dark dusky, lowx*r, somewhat paler; eye, 
hazel. 

The female differs little, in the colour of her plumage, 
from the male ; the yellow^ line over the eye is more 
obscure, and the olive not of so rich a tint. 

137 . S7LVJA RUIiRICAPIhLA, WILSON. NASHVII-LK WARBLER. 

WILSON, PLATK XXVII. FIG. III. 

The very uncommon notes of this little bird were 
familiar to me for several days before I succeeded in 
obtaining it. These notes very much resembled the 
breaking of small dry tw'igs, or the striking of small 
pebbles of different sizes smartly against each other for 
six or seven times, and loud enough to be heard at the 
distance of thirty or forty yards. It was some time 
before I could ascertain w'hether the sound proceeded 
from a bird or an insect. At length I discovered the bird, 
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and was not a littlo ^^ratified at findinj^ it an entire new 
and hitlierto undescribed species. I was also fortunate 
enoujfh to meet afterwards with two others exactly 
corresponding with the first, all of them beiii" males. 
These were shot in the State of Tennest‘«', not far from 
^liasbville. It had all the ag^ility and active habits of 
its fjimily, the w orm-eaters. 

The len^rth of this species is four inches and a half, 
breadth, seven inches; the upper j)arts of the head and 
neck, li^ht ash; a little inclining to (div<* ; crown, 
spotted with dee}) chestnut in small touches; a pale 
yellowish rinjj^ round the eye ; whole lower parts, vivid 
yellow, except the middle of the belly, whicn is white; 
ba<fk, yellow olive, slijrhtly skirted with ash ; rump and 
taii-c‘overts, rich yellow olive; vvin^s, nearly black, 
broadly ed^ed with olive; tail, slightly forked, and 
very dark olive; le«fs, ash; feet, dirty yellow; bill, 
tapering to a fine ]>oiiit, and dusky ash ; no white on 
win^s or tail ; eye, hazel. 


GENUS XXII SAXICOI.A, Bkc iiht. 

UK SAXICOLA SIlLJSf RONAPAilTK SYi riA SlALJSy WILSON. 

BLlJKUIun. 

WILSON, PL. III. FIG III.— 4I>L'LT MALE. — EDINOCRUII COLLEGE Mt’MEI M. 

The nleasintf manners, and sociable disposition, of 
this little bird, entitle him to particular notice. As 
one of the fii*st messeiio^ers of spriiijf^ brin^fiiijr the 
charmiuo^ tidinjrs to our very doors, he bears his own 
recommendation always aloiio; >vith him, and meets 
with a hearty welcome from every body. 

Thoujijh ^'^enerally aciMuiiiteil a bird of passage, yet, 
so early as the middle of February, if the w'eather be 
open, he usually makes his a)))>earance about his old 
haunts, the barn, orchard, and fence posts. Storms and 
deep SHOW'S sometimes siicceediu"', Ju* disappears for a 
time ; but about the middle of March is aj^ain seen, 
accompanied by his mate, visiting the box in the garden, 
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or the hole in the old apple tree, the cradle of some 
generations of his ancestors. “ When he first be^dns 
his amours,” says a curious and correct observer, “ it is 
pleasing to behold his courtship, his solicitude to please 
and to secure the favour of his beloved female. He 
uses the tenderest expressions, sits close by her, caresses 
and sings to her his most endearing warblings. When 
seated together, if he espies an insect delicious to her 
taste, he takes it up. Hies with it to her, spreads his 
wing over her, and puts it in her mouth.”* If a rival 
makes his appearance, (for they are ardent in their 
loves,) he quits her in a moment, atta<;ks and pursues 
tlie intruder as he shifts from place to place, in tones 
that bespeak the jealousy of his alFection, conducts him, 
with many reproofs, beyond the extremities of his 
territory, and returns to warble out his transports of 
triumph beside his beloved mate. The preliminaries 
being thus settled, and the spot fixed on, they begin to 
clean out the old nest, and the rubbish of the former 
year, and to prepare for the reception of their future 
olFspring. Soon after this, another sociable little pil- 
grim, (motacilla domestica^ house wren;) also arrives 
from the south, and, finding such a snug berth pre- 
occupied, shews his spite, by watching a convenient 
fqiportunity, and, in the absence of the owner, popping 
in and pulling out sticks ; but takes special care to make 
otif as fast as possible. 

The female lays five, and sometimes six eggs, of a pale 
blue colour ; and raises two, and sometimes three brood 
in a season \ the male taking the youngest under his 
particular care while the female is again sitting. Their 
principal food are insects, particularly large beetles, and 
other liard-shelled sorts, that lurk among old, dead, and 
decaying trees. Spiders are also a favourite repast with 
them. In the fall, tliey occasionally regale themselves 
on the berries of the sour gum; and, as winter ap- 
proaches, on those of the red cedar, and on the fruit of 
a roxigh hairy vine that runs up and cleaves fast to the 


* Letter from Mr William Bartram to the author. 
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trunks of trees. Ripe persimmons is another of thehr 
favourite dishes, and many other fruits and seeds which 
1 have found in their stomachs at that season, wliich, 
being no botanist, I am unable to particiilarizo. They 
are frequently pestered with a species of tape worm, 
some of which 1 have taken from their intestines of an 
extraordinary size, and, in some cases, in great num- 
bers. Most other birds are also plagued n ith these 
vermin, but the bluebird seems more subject to them 
than any I know, except the woodcock. An a(‘count 
of the different species of vermin, many of which, I 
doubt not, are nondescripts, that infest the plumage and 
intestines of our birds, M ould of itself iorm an interest- 
ing publicatioi» ; but, as this belongs more properly to 
the entomologist, 1 shall only, in the course of this m ork, 
take notice of some of the most remarkable. 

The usual spring and summer song of the bluebird 
hs a soft, agreeable, and oft-repeated w'arble, uttered 
M'ith open quivering M'ings, and is extremely pleasing. 
In his motions and general character, h(‘, has great 
resemblance to the robin redbreast of Britain ; and, had 
he the brown olive of that bird, inst(‘ad of his own 
blue, could scarcely be distinguished from him. Like 
him, he is known to almost every child ; and shews as 
much confidence in man by associating with him in 
summer, as the other by his familiarity in winter. He 
is also of a mild and peaceful disposition, seldom lighting 
or quarrelling with other birds. His society is courted 
by the inhabitants of the country, and few^ farmers 
neglect to provide for him, in some suitable place, a 
snug little summer-house, ready fitted and rent free. 
For this he mort; than suffi(dently repays them by the 
cheerfulness of his song, and the multitude of injuriomi 
insects which he daily destroys. Tow ards fall, that is 
in the month of October, his song changes to a single 
plaintive note, as he passes over the yellow many- 
coloured woods ; and its melancholy air recalls to our 
minds the approaching decay of the face of nature. 
Even after the trees Jire stript of their leaves, he still 
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lingfers over his native fields, as if loth to leave them. 
About the middle or end of November, few or none 
of them are seen ; but, with every return of mild and 
open weather, we hear his plaintive note amidst the 
fields, or in the air, seemingf to deplore the devastations 
of winter. Indeed, he appears scarcely ever totally to 
forsake us ,* but to follow fair weather through all its 
journeyings till the return of spring. 

Such are the mild and pleasing maimers of the blue- 
bird, and so universally is he esteemed, that I have 
often regretted that no pastoral muse has yet arisen in 
this western woody world, to do justice to his name, 
and endear him to us still more by the tenderness of 
verse, as has been done to his representative in Britain, 
the robin redbreast. A small acknowledgment of this 
kind I have to offer, which the reader, I hope, will 
excuse as a tribute to rural innocence. 

When wlnter> cold tempests and sno%\'s are no more, 

Green meadows and brown furrow’d fields re -appearing, 

The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore. 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 

When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

Wlien red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 

O then comes the bluebird, the herald of spring! 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 

Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring ; 

Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the weather ; 

The blue wootlland flowers just beginning to spring, 

And spicewood and sassafras budding together : 

O then to your gardens ye housewives repair. 

Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 

The bluebird will chant from his box such an air, 

That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure ! 

He flits through, the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blossoms ; 

He snaps up destroyers wherever they be. 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 

He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours. 

The worms from the webs, where they riot and welter ; 

His song and his services freely are ours, 

And all that he asks is — in summer a shelter. 
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The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 

Now searching the furrows — now mounting to cheer him ; 

The gard’ner delights in his sweet, simple strain, 

And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him ; 

The slow liug’ring schoolboys forget they’ll be chid, 

While gazing intent as he warbles before them 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 

That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 

When all the gay scenes of the summer are o’er, 

And autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 

And millions of warblers, that charm’d us before, 

Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow ; 

The blueliird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 

Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 

Till fen ced by the horrors of winter to roam. 

He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 

While spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 

The green lace of earth, and the pure blue of heaven, 

Or love’s native music have influence to charm, 

Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are given, 

Still dear to each bosom the bluebird shall he ; 

His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure ; 

For, through bleakest storms, if a calm he hut see, 

He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure ! 

Tlie bluebird, in summer and fall, is fond of fre- 
<|uenting open pasture fields ; and there perehing* on 
the stalks of the great mullein, to look out for passing 
insects. A whole family of them arc often seim, thus 
situated, as if receiving lessons of dexterity from their 
more expert parents, who can espy a beetle crawling 
among the grass, at a considerable distance ; and, after 
feeding on it, instantly resume their former position. 
But whoever informed Dr Latham, that “ this bird 
is never seen on trees, though it makes its nest in the 
holes of them ! ” * might as w ell have said, that the 
Americans are never seen in the streets, though they 
build their houses by the sides of them. For what is 
there in the construction of the feet and claws of this 
bird to prevent it from perching ’? Or what sight more 
common to an inhabitant of this country than the blue- 


Synopsisy vol. ii, p. 446 — 40. 
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bird perched on the top of a peach or apple tree ; or 
among the branches of those reverend broad-armed 
chestnut trees, that stand alone in the middle of our 
fields, bleached by the rains and blasts of ages ? 

The bluebird is six inches and three quarters in 
length, the wings remarkably full and broad ; the 
whole upper parts are of a rich sky blue, with purple 
reflections j the bill and legs are black ; inside of the 
mouth and soles of the feet, yellow, resembling the 
colour of a ripe persimmon ; the shafts of all the wing 
and tail-feathers are black; throat, neck, breast, and 
sides, partially under the wings, chestnut ; wings, dusky 
black at the tips ; belly and vent, white ; sometimes 
the secondaries are exteriorly light brown, but the 
bird has in that case not arrived at his full colour. 
The female is easily distinguished by the duller cast of 
the back, the plumage of which is skirted with light 
brown, and by the red on the breast being much fainter, 
and not descending near so low as in the male ; the 
secondaries also more dusky. This species is found 
over the whole United States ; in the Bahama Islands, 
where many of them winter; as also in Mexico, Brazil, 
and Guinea. 

Mr Edwards mentions, that the specimen of this bird 
which he was favourtni with, was sent from the Bermu- 
das ; and, as these islands abound with the cedar, it is 
highly probable that many of those birds pass fi’om 
our continent thither, at the commencement of winter, 
to enjoy the mildness of that climate as well as their 
favourite food. 

As the bluebird is so regularly seen in winter, after 
the continuance of a few days of mild and open weather, 
it has given rise to various conjectures as to the plaC/O 
of his retreat. Some supposing it to be in close, 
sheltered thickets, lying to the sun ; others the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, where the air is supposed to be 
more temperate, and where the matters thrown up by 
the waves furnish him with a constant and plentiful 
supply of food. Others trace him to the dark recesses 
of hollow trees, and subterraneous caverns, where they 
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suppose he dozes away the wiuter, making, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, occasional reconnoitrings excursions from 
his castle, whenever the weather happens to be favour- 
able. But, amidst the snows and severities of winter, I 
have sougfht for him in vain in the most favourable 
sheltered situations of the middle States ; and not only 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, but on both sides of 
the mountains.^ I have never, indeed, explored the 
depths of caverns in search of him, because I would as 
soon expect to meet with tulips and butterflies there, 
as bluebirds ; but, among hundreds of woodmen, who 
have cut down trees of all sorts, and at all seasons, I 
have never heard one instance of these birds ])eing 
found so immured in winter; w'hile, in the whole of 
the middle and eastern States, the same general obser- 
vation seems to j)revall that the bluebird always makes 
his appearance in winter after a few days of mild and 
open weather. On the other hand, I have been assured 
by difterent gentlemen of respccdjibility, who have 
resided in the islands of Jamaica, Chiba, and the Baha- 
mas and Bermudas, that this very bird is common there 
in winter. We also find, from the works of Hernandez, 
Piso, and others, that it is U'ell known in Mexico, 
CRiiiiea, and Brazil ; and, if so, the jilace of its winter 
retreat is easily ascertained, without having recourse 
to all the trumpery of holes and caverns, torpidity, 
hybernation, and such ridiculous improhahilitif's. 

Nothing is more common in Pennsylvania than to see 
large flocks of these birds, in spring and fall, passing at 
considerable heights in the air; from the south in the 
former, and from the north in the latter season. I have 
seen, in the month of October, about an hour after 
sunrise, ten or fifteen of them descend from a great 
height, and settle on the top of a tall detached tree, 
appearing, from their silence and sedateness, to be 
strangers, and fatigued. After a pause of a few minutes, 

♦ I Bpeak of the species here generally. Solitary individuals 
are found, particularly among our cedar trees, sometimes in the 
very depth of winter. 

VOL. II. M 
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they be^an to dress and arrange their plumage, and 
(•x)ntinued so employed for ten or fifteen minutes more ; 
then, on a few warning notes being given, perhaps by 
the leader of the party, the whole remounted to a vast 
height, steering in a direct line for the southwest. In 
passing along the chain of the Bahamas towards the 
West Indies, no great difficulty can occur, from the 
fre<juency of these islands ; nor even to the Bermudas, 
which are said to be six hundred miles from the nearest 
part of the continent. This may seem an extraordinary 
night for so small a bird ; but it is nevertheless a fact 
that it is performed. If w^e suppose the bluebird in this 
case to fly only at the rate of a mile per minute, which is 
less than 1 have actually ascertained him to do over land, 
ten or eleven hours would be sufficient to accomplish 
the Journey; besides the chances he would have of 
resting places by the way, from the number of vessels 
that generally navigate those seas. In like manner, 
two days at most, allowing for numerous stages for 
rest, would conduct him from the remotest regions of 
Mexico to any part of the Atlantic States. When the 
natural history of that part of the continent and its 
adjacent isles is better known, and the periods at 
which its birds of passage arrive and depart, are truly 
ascertained, I have no doubt but these suppositions 
will be fully corroborated. 


GENUS XXIII. — iNTIIUS, Reciist. 

139 . ANTllVS ariNOLETTAf BONAr ALAUDA lUJFA, WILSON. 

BKOWN LARK, 

WILSON, PLATE XLJI. FKi. IV. 

In what particular district of the northern regions 
this bird breeds, I am unable to say. In Pennsylvania 
it first arrives from the north about the middle of 
October; flies in lui>se scuttej'ed flocks; is strongly 
attached to flat, newly plowed fields, commons, and 
such like situations; has a feeble note, characteristic of 
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its tribe; runs rapidly alon^ the g^round; and, when 
the dock takes to Avin^, they dy high, and generally to 
a considerable distance before they alight. Many of 
them continue in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia 
all winter, if the sejison be moderate. In the southern 
States, particularly in the loAver parts of North and 
South Carolina, I found these larks in great abundance 
in the middle of February. Loose docks of many 
hundreds Avere driving about from one corn held to 
another; and, in the low rice grounds, they were in 
great abundance. On opening numbers of these, they 
appeared to have been feeding on various small seeds 
with a large quantity of gravel. On the 8th of April 1 
shot several of these birds in the neighbourhood of 
Lexington, Kentucky. In Pennsylvania they generally 
disaj)pear, on their way to the north, about the begin- 
ning of May, or earlier. At Portland, in the district 
of Maine, 1 met with a Hock of these birds in October. 

I do not know that they breed within the Uuitcd 
States. Of their song, nest, eggs, &c. Ave have no 
acxjount. 

The brow'n lark is six inches long, and ten inches 
and a half in extent; the upper parts, brown olive, 
touched with dusky; greater coverts and next siH)erior 
row, lighter; bill, black, slender; nostrii, prominent; 
chin and line over the eye, pale rufous; breast and 
belly, brownish ochre, the former s])otted Avith black ; 
tertials, black, the secondaries brown, edged Avith 
lighter; tail, slightly forked, black; the two exterior 
feathers marked largely with w hite; legs, dark purplish 
brown; hind 1hm‘1, long-, and nearly straight; eye, dark 
liazel. Male and female nearly alike. Mr Pennant 
says that one of these birds Avas shot near London. 
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GENUS XXIV REGVLVSy Vieill. 

140. BEGULUS CJEEKDULAf STEPHENS. 

SYLVIA CALENDULA, WILSON. — KUBY-CllOWNEI) WREN. 

WILSON, PLATE V. FIG. III. 

This little bird visits us early in the spring, from the 
south, and is generally first found among the maple 
blossoms, about the beginning of April. These failing, 
it has recourse to those of the peach, apple, and other 
fruit trees, partly for the tops of the sweet and slender 
stamina of the flowers, and partly for the winged 
insects that hover among them. In the middle of 
summer, 1 have rarely met with these birds in Penn- 
sylvania; and, as they penetrate as far north as the 
country round Hudson’s Bay, and also breed there, it 
accounts for their late arrival here, in fall. They then 
associate with the ditferent species of titmouse, and the 
golden-crested wren ; and are particularly numerous in 
the month of October, and beginning of Kovember, in 
orchards, among the decaying leaves of the apple trees, 
that, at that season, are infested u ilh great numbers of 
small black-winged insects, among which they make 
great havoc. I have often regretted the painful neces- 
sity one is under of taking away the lives of such 
inoflfensive, useful little creatures, merely to obtain a 
more perfect knowledge of the species ; for they appear 
So busy, so active and unsuspecting, as to continue 
searching about the same twig, even after their com- 
panions have been shot dow'n beside them. They are 
more remarkably so in autumn, which may be owing 
to the great number of young and inexperienced birds 
which are then among them ; and frequently, at this 
season, I have stood under the tree, motionless, to 
observe them, while they gleaned among the low 
branches sometimes w ithin a foot or tw o of my head. 
They are extremely adroit in catching their prey; have 
only at times a feeble chirp ; visit the tops of the 
5 
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tallest trees, as well as the lowest bushes ; and continue 
generally for a considerable time amon^ the branches 
of the same tree, darting- about from place to place ; 
appearing, when on the top of a high maple, no bigger 
than humble bees. 

The ruby-crowned wen is four inches long, and six 
in extent ; the upper parts of the head, neck, and back, 
arc of a line greenish olive, with a considerable tingt^ 
of yellow ; wings and tail, dusky purplisli brown, 
exteriorly edged with yellow olive ; secondaries, and 
first row of wing-coverts, edged and tipt n ith n hite, 
with a spot of deep purplish brown across the secon- 
daries, just below their coverts ; the hind head is 
ornamented with an oblong lateral spot of vermilion, 
usually almost hid by the other plumage ; round the 
eye, a ring of yellowish Mdiite ; whole under jiarts, of 
the same tint ; legs, dark brown ; fe<‘t and ( laws, yellow ; 
bill, slender, straiglit, not notched, furnished with a few 
black hairs at the base ; inside of the mouth, orange. 
The female differs very little in its plumage from the 
male, the colours being less lively, and the bird some- 
what less. Notwithstanding my utmost endeavours, I 
have never been able to discover their nest ; though, 
from the circumstance of having found th(*m sometimes 
here in summer, I am persuaded that tliey oc(;asionally 
breed in Pennsylvania ; but I know several birds, no 
larger than this, that usually build on the extremities 
of the tallest trees in the woods; which 1 have disco- 
vered from their beginning before the leaves are out; 
many others, no doubt, choose similar situations ; and, 
should they delay building until the woods are thickened 
with leaves, it is no easy matter to discover them. In 
fall, they are so extremely fat, as almost to dissolve 
between the fingers as you open them ; owing to the 
great abundance of their favourite insects at that time. 
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141 . BEGULUS CRJSTATUSy RAV. — STLrjA JREGULVS, WILSOR. 

GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 

WILSON, PLATE MIL FIG. 11. — MALE. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM, 

This diminutive species is a frequent associate of the 
brown creeper, and seems to be almost a citizen of 
tlie world at larg-e, bavin" been found not only in North 
and South Americ^a, the West Indies, and Europe, but 
even in Africa and India. The spe<;imen from Europe, 
in Mr Peale’s collection, appears to be in nothings 
sjiecifically different from the Ameri(^an ; and the very 
accurjite description gfiven of this bird, by the Count de 
Buffon, agrees in every respect with ours. Here, as in 
Europe, it is a bird of passage, mahin" its first appear- 
ance in Pennsylvania early in April, amon" the blossoms 
of the maple, often accompanied bjr the ruby-crowned 
wren, which, except in the markings of the head, it 
very much resembles. It is very frequent anion" ever- 
g^reens, such as the pine, spruce, cedar, juniper, &c. and 
in the fall, is "enerally found in companv n itli the two 
species of titmouse, broivn creeper, and smiill spotted 
woodpecker. It is an active, unsusjiicious, and diligent 
little creature, climbiii" and han"ing‘, occasionally, 
among the branches, and sometimes (‘veii on the body 
of the tree, in search of the larvie of insects attached to 
the leaves and stems, and various kinds of small flies, 
which it frequently seizes on wing. As it retires still 
hirther north to breed, it is seldom seen in Pennsylvania 
from May to October ; but is then numerous in orchards, 
feeding among the leaves of the apple trees, ivhich, at 
that season, are infested with vast numbers of small 
black-winged insects. Its chirp is feeble, not much 
louder than that of a mouse ; though, where it breeds, 
the male is said to have a variety of spriglitly notes. 
It builds its nest frequently on the branches of an 
crvergreen, covers it entirely round, leaving a small 
hole on one side for entrance, forming it outwardly of 
moss and lichens, and lining it u arraly u ith down. 
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The female lays six or eijjht egrgs, pure white, with a 
few minute specks of dull red. Dr Latham, on whose 
authority this is p^iven, observes, " it seems, to prefer 
the oak trees in preference to all others. 1 have mon* 
than once seen a brood of these in a lar^e oak, in the 
middle of a lawn, the whole little family of which, as 
soon as able, were in perpetual motion, and jjave fi^reat 
pleasure to many who viewed them. The nest of one 
of these has also been made in a garden on a tir tree ; 
it was composed of moss, the openinjjf on one side, in 
shape roundish ; it n as lined with a downy substance, 
mixed with small filaments. It is said to siiiff very 
melodiously, ^ ery like the common wren, but weaker.” * 
In Pennsylvania, they continue with us from October 
to December, and sometimes to January. 

The gfolden-crested wren is four inches lonfi;', and six 
inches and a half in extent; back, a fine yellow olive; 
hind head and sides of the neck, inclinin*^ to ash ; a line, 
of white passes round the frontlet, extending over and 
beyond the eye on each side ; above this, another line 
or strip of deep black passes in tlie same manner, 
extendiUfT farther behind ; between these two strips of 
black, lies a bed of "lossy fjfolden yellow, which, beinj( 
parted a little, exposes another of a bright fiame (5olour, 
ext<*ndiii" over the whole upper part of the h<‘ad ; 
when the little warbler Hits amon" the branches, in 
pursuit of insects, he opens and sliuts this "olden 
ornament with ^reat adroitness, which produces a 
strikiri" and ele"ant effect ; lores, marked with circular 
])oints of black ; below the eye, is a roundiii" spot of 
dull white ; from the upper mandible to the bottom of 
the ear-feathers runs a line of black, accompanied by 
another of white, from the lower mandible ; breast, 
li"lit cream colour; sides under the winjfs, and vent, 
the same ; winj^s, dusky, ed"ed exteriorly with yellow^ 
olive ; "reater wdn"-coverts, tipt w ith w bite, imratv- 
diately below which, a spot of black extends over 
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fseTeral of the secondaries ; tail, pretty lon^, forked, 
dusky, exterior vanes broadly ed«ed with yellow olive ; 
legs, brown, feet and claws, yellow ; bill, black, slender, 
straight, evidently of the muscicapa form, the upper 
mandible being notchcKl at the point, and furnished at 
the base with bristles, that reacn half way to its point ; 
but what seems singular and peculiar to this little bird, 
the nostril on each side is covered by a single feather, 
that much resembles the antenna* of some butterllics, 
and is half the length of the bill. Button has ttiken 
notice of the same in the European. Inside of the 
mouth, a reddish orange; claws, extremely sharp, the 
hind on<* the longest. In the female, the tints and 
markings are nearly the same, only the crown or crest 
is pale yellou'. Tliese birds are numerous in Pennsyl- 
vania, in the month of 0<*tober, frequenting bushes that 
overhang streams of water, alders, bri(‘rs, and particu- 
larly apple trees, where they are eminently useful in 
destroying gr(*at numbers of insects, and are at that 
season extremely fat. 


(JKNtJS X\V.~TnO(iLODYTKS, Virin,. 

SUHCKNUH I. — TRnai.ODYTKSy VIKII.U 
142. TnOiiLODYTKS OlDOXy VIKII L. 

SYLYIA DOMKSTICAy 'WILSON HOUSK VVREK. 

WILHUN, ri.ATE Till. FKi. III. 

This well known and familiar bird arrives in Penn- 
sylvania about the middle of April ; and, about the 8th 
or loth of May, bt'gins to build its nest, sometimes in 
the wooden coruishing under the caves, or in a hollow 
cherry tree ; but most commonly in small box<*s, tixed 
on the top of a pole, in or near the garden, to w hich he 
is extremely partial, for the great number of caterpillars 
and other larva* w itli w hich it constantly supplies him. 
If all these conveniences are wanting, ho w ill even put 
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up with an old hat, nailed on the weather lioards, with 
a small hole for entrance ; and, if even this he denied 
him, he will tind some hole, corner, or crevice about 
tlie house, barn, or stable, rather than abandon the 
dwellin«:s of man. In the month of June, a mower 
hiiu^ up his coat, under a shed, near the barn ; two or 
three days elapsed before he had occasion to j>ut it on 
ajiilfaiu ; tlinistiiinf bis arm up the sleeve, be found it 
completely tilled with some rubldsh, as he expressed it, 
and, on extractinj^ the whole mass, found it to he the 
nest of a wren completely linished, and lined with a 
lar«re quantity of feathers. In his retreat, he* was 
followed l)y the little forlorn proprietors, w ho scolded 
him with vehemence, for tlius mining the w hole 

economy of their household atfairK. The twi^s with 
which the outwanl parts of the nest are constructed 
are short and crooked, that they may the better hook 
in with one another, and the lode or entrance is so 
much shut up, to prevent the intrusion of snakes, or 
Ciits, that it appears almost iiiipossihle the body of the 
bird couhl he admitted ; w ithin this, is a layer of lino 
dri<;d stalks of j^rass, and lastly featlu*rs. Tiie e^fj^s are 
six or seven, and siunetiines nine, of a red purplish llesh 
cohmr, iniiuiuerahle line ffraiiis of that tint hein<f thickly 
sprinkled over the w hole e<j»^. 1’hey ifenerully raise 
two brood in a season ; the lirst about the l)e^niiuiiig of 
June, tin* second in July. 

This little bird has a stronjjf antipathy to cats ; for, 
liavin^^ frequent oeeusioii to ^jlean ainouif the currant 
hushes, and other shrubbery in the jrarden, those lurk- 
ing enemies of tlie feathered raie often prove fatal to 
him. A box tixt*d up in the w indow' of the room w here 
1 slept, was taken possessimi of by a pair of WTeiis. 
Already the nest was built, and two ejrrrK laid, when 
one day, the window heiny: <q>en, as well as the room 
door, the female w ren, venturiny^ too far into the room 
to reconnoitre, w as spruii"- upon by ^^rirnalkin, w ho had 
planted herself there for the purpose; and, before relief 
could he ‘»'iveu, was destroyed, (’urioiis to see how the 
survivor would demean himself, I watched him carefully 
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for several days. At first he siin^ with jcrcat vivacity 
for an hour or so, hut, becoming uneasy, went off for 
half an hour ; on his return, he chanted a^ain as before, 
went to the lop of the house, stable, and weeping 
willow, that she might liear him ; but seeing no appear- 
ance of her, he returned once more, visited the nest, 
ventured cautiously into the window, gazed about with 
suspicious looks, his voi<T sinking to a low melanclioly 
note, as he stretched his little neck about in every 
direction. Returning to the box, he seemed for some 
minutes at a loss what to do, and soon after went off, 
us 1 thought, altogether, for 1 saw him no more that 
day. Tov^ ards the afternoon of tln^ second day, he again 
made his appearance, acarompanied with a new female, 
who seemed (‘xceedingly timorous and shy, and who, 
after great hesitation, entered the hox ; at this moment 
the little Avidower (»r brid(‘groom s«‘emed as if he w(uild 
warble out his V4*ry life with ecstasy of joy. After 
remaining about half a minute in, they IxUh tb‘w off, 
but returned in a few minutes, and instantly began to 
carry out the eggs, leathers, and some of tin* sticks, 
KUj)plying tin* jdnce of the two latter ith materials of 
the same sort ; and ultimately sncc<M*ded in raising a 
brood of sev<*n young, all of which es<‘a]n*d in safety. 

The imin(*use number (d* insects whi< h tliis sociable 
little bird r(*moves from the garden and fruit tre<'s, 
ouL’bt to <‘ndear him to every cultivat<>r, even if he had 
nothing else to recommend him ; but his not«‘s, loud, 
sprightly, tremulous, and repeated every few se<*on«ls 
with great animation, are extremely agre<*able. In the 
heat of summer, families in the <ountry often <line 
under tin* piazza a<ij4»inliig green canopies of mantling 
grape viin*s, giuirds, ^kc. while overln‘ad tin* trilling 
vivacity of the wren, mingled with the warbling mimicry 
of the cat bird, and the distant, softened siuinds of 
numerous lUher songsters, form a soul-soothing and 
almost heavenly musi<‘, breathing ]K*ace, inmx ein e, and 
rural repose. The Euroj)ean n ho judges of the song 
of this s|iecies by that of his own wren, (w. 
diffeSf) will do injustice to the former, as in strength 
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of tone, and 03 cmition, it is far snpmor, as woll ns thr 
bird is in size, fipire, and elejranee of marking, to the 
European (»ne. Its manners are also ditferent; its 
Koeialdlity {ireiiter. It is no undernronnd inhabitant ; 
its nest is diflVrently eonstnicted, Il»e number of its ej^p* 
feu er; it is also niifjratory ; and has the tail and bill 
mneh Ion^o‘r, Its food is inserts and eaterpillars, and, 
while supplying tl»e wants <d* its yonn^, it destroys, on 
a moderate ealeulation, many himdreds a-day, and 
p*eatly ( ircuriiseribes the ravajfes of these ^ ernlin. It 
is a bold and insolent bird a^^ainst those of the titmouse 
or woodpecker kind that venture to bnlKl within its 
jnrisdietion ; attaekin«if them withont ln‘sjti»tion, tbonj[?li 
twice its size, and *jenerally forcinj^'^ llu ni to deeamp. 
b'ven the blnelnrd, who claims an eqnal, and sort of 
hereditary rijfht to the box in the irarden, when attacked 
by this little imp(*rtinefit, soon lelimjnishes the contest, 
the mild placidness of his disposition m>t heine^ a imit<*h 
for the ti«*ry impetuosity of his little antay:onist. W ith 
those of his o>vn species who settle and build near him, 
he has frequent sijnahhles; and when tln*ir resp(*ctive 
females are sittinj^, eacli strains his whole powers of son^ 
to excel the other. W hen the yonn»r are hatched, the 
hurry and press of Inisiness leave no time for disputing, 
so true it is that idleness is the rrn^tlter of tnis<*hief. 
These birds are nut <*ontined to the eonntry ; they are to 
he heard on tlie tops of the Innises in the most central 
parts of our cities, sinj^dn*: with er|t*at (‘uerju^y. Scan'sp 
a h()ns(‘ or cottaire in tin* <-onntry is withont at least a 
pair of them, and sonn'tinu's two ; hut unless where 
there is a larj^o* <farden, i»rchard, and numerous out- 
houses, it is not <»ften tlie case that more than one pfiir 
reside near the same spot, <»wiiiij: to their party disputes 
and jealousies. It lias been saiil, by a friend to this 
little bird, that “ the eseiilent ven-elahles of a whole 
pard<*n may, perhaps, he j)reserved from the depri‘ilations 
of different species of insects, hy ten or hfteen pair of 
these siaall birds ♦ and probably they mi*^^ht, were tlie 


• liAKTOs’s Frtuffnfnts, part i, p. 2*.*. 
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combination practicable; but such a congrefl^ation of 
wrens, about one garden, is a phenomenon not to be 
expected but from a total change in the very nature and 
disposition of the spe(des. 

Though Europeans are not ignorant of the existence 
of this bird, they have considered it, as usual, merely as 
a slight variation from the original stock, (w. trogJo^ 
dyten^) their own wren; in which they are, as usual, 
mistaken; the length and bent form of the bill, its notes, 
migratory habits, long tail, and red eggs, are sufficient 
specific differences. 

Tlie house wTcn inhabits the whole of the United 
States, in all of whicdi it is migratory. It leaves Penn- 
sylvania in September; 1 have sometimes, though 
rarely, seen it in the beginning of October. It is four 
inches and a half long, and five and three quarters in 
exUmt, the whole upper parts of a deep brown, trans- 
versely crossed with black, except the head and ne<*k, 
which is plain ; throat, breast, and cheeks, light clay 
colour; belly and vent, mottled with black, brown, and 
white; tail, long, cuneiform, crossed with black; legs 
and feet, light clay colour; hill, black, long, slightly 
curved, sharp pointed, and resemiding that of the genus 
certhia^ considerably; the whole plumage below the 
surface is bluish ash ; that on the rump having large 
round spots of white, not perceivable unless sepanited 
with the hand. The female differs very little in plumage 
from the male. 

143 . TUOC.LODTTKS KV ROPJECSf \.JLXV\l, — STLVIA THOQLODrTKS* 
WINTER WREK. 

WILSON, PLATE VIU, PIU. TI. — Enn HCRGIl COLLEOR MUSEl'M. 

This little stranger visits us from the north in the 
month of October, sometimes remaining with us all 
the winter, and is always observed, early in spring, on his 
route hack to his lireeding place. In size, colour, song, 
and manners, he approaches nearer to the European 
wren (m. troglodytes) than any other species we have. 
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Boring* his residence here, he frequents the projecting 
Imnks of creeks, old roots, decayed logs, small bushes, 
and rushes near watery places ; he even approa<!hes the 
farm house, rambles al>oiit the wood pile, creeping 
among the interstices like a mouse. With tail erect, 
which is his cfmstant habit, mounted on some projecting 
point or pinnacle, he sings with great animation. Even 
in the yards, gardens, and outhouses of the eity, he 
appears familiar, and quite at home. In short, he pos- 
>esses almost all the habits of the Kurop«‘an species. 
He is, howev<‘r, migratory, which may he owing to the 
superior coldness of our continent. Never having met 
^vith the nest and eggs, I am unable to say how nearly 
tlnw approximate to those of the former. 

I (‘an hud no precisi* description of tins bird, as an 
American sp(»cies, in any European pul»lication. l>en 
some of our own naturalists seem to have confounded 
it with another very ditlerc'nt bird, tin* marsh wren,* 
which arrives in l\Minsylvania from the south in May, 
iniilds a globular or pitcher-shaped in^st, which it sus- 
pends among the rushes and hushes by the river side, 
lays live or six eggs of a dark fawn colour*, and departs 
agttiu ill September. Hut the (*<doiirs and markings of 
that bird ai*e very unlike those of the winter wr*(‘n, and 
its song altogetlier dittei'ent. The eirf urnstance of the 
one arriving from the north as the other returns to the 
south, and roc versa, with some geiii'ral rescinhlance 
lM*tween thi* two, may have oc(‘asioned this mistake. 
They, however, not only breed in diftereiit I'egions, Init 
belong to differiMit genera, the rnui'sh w ren being deci- 
sively a speci(‘s of certhia, and the winter n ren a true 
rnotarilla. Indeed we have no less than five specirm 
of these birds in Pennsylvania, that, by a supertiriul 
oliserver, would be taken for one and the same ; hut 
lM.*tween each of which nature has drawn strong, dis- 
(Timiiiatiiig, and indelible lines of separation. These 
are pointed out in their proper places. 

f • See Prof*?f»or Barton’s (dwrvationii on thia lubjeet, under the 
^ Art. Mutadlla Troylodytu^ J’raymtnts, kc. p. 16; lliil. p. 11!. 
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If this bird, as some suppose, retires only to the upper 
regions of the country, and mountainous forests, to 
breed, as is the case with some others, it will account 
for his early and fre(pieal residence alou^ the Atlantic 
coast duriu'i^ the severest winters; thou^di 1 rather 
suspect that he proceeds considerably to the north vvard; 
as the snow bird, ( f. Ifudsonicus,) which arrives about 
tlie same tiim* with the winter wren, does not even 
breed at Hudson’s llay, but passes that settlement in 
June, ou his way to the northward; how much farther 
is unknown. 

The lentctii of the winter wren is three inches and a 
half, breadth, live inches; the upper parts are of a 
;jfeneral dark hrown, crossed with transversi* touches of 
black, excejjt the upper parts of the head and neck, 
which are plain; the black spots on the back terminate 
in minute points of dull white ; the lirst row of wingf- 
criverts is also marked with spm-ks of white at the 
extremities of the black, ami tipt minutely with black; 
the next row is tipt with points of white; the priimiries 
fire crossed nith alternate rows of black and cream 
lailour ; inner vanes of all the ipiills, dusky, except the 
Uinn* secondaries next the body; tips of the wingfs, 
dusky; throat, line over the eye, sides of the neck, ear 
feathers and breast, dirty white, with minute transverse 
touches of a drab or clay colour; sides under the >vinj]^ 
speckled nith dark brown, black, and dirty white; 
belly and vent thickly mottled with sooty black, deep 
brown, and jmre white, in transverse touches; tail, 
very short, consisting; of twelve feathers, the exterior 
one on each side a <(uarter of an inch shorter, the rest 
lengftheniuir g^radually to the middle ones; legfs and 
feel, a light clay colour, and pretty stout ; bill, straight, 
slender, half an inch long, not notched at the point, 
of a dark brown or black above, and whitish below; 
nostril, oblong; eye, light hazel. The female wants.tlui 
points of w hile on the wing-coverts. The food of this 
liird is derive<l from that gneat magazine of so many of 
the feathered race, insects and their larva*, particub.rl)r 
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»«ch inhabit watery places, roots of biislies, and piles 
of old timber. 

It were mucli to be wished that the siiminer resi- 
dence, nest, and of this bird, nere precisely 

ascertained, which would enable ns to detenuine whether 
it be, n hat I strono:ly suspect it is, tin? same species as 
the common domestn; wren of Britain. 


scacKNus II. — TJinyoTJiiuirSj vim.i,, 

141 . Titoiii.oin’ rrs i.cvttrji iA.yrSy nos w \sirv. 

VKltllllA CSRO: iXtIXAy Wlt-sos. — (illf AT CAUlM (N.V WUEIN. 

M Alt; Ml. j i;;. 

7'iiis is another of those eipiivoial species that so 
otlen oi'cur to puzzle the naturalist. 'I'he ^jfeneral 
apjiearance of this bird is such, that the most illiterate 
nould at first si^ht call it a wren; hut the conimon 
wren of Kurope, and tiie wint(*r wren of the I nited 
States, are botii n arblers, ju<l;^in<f them accordini^ tx> 
the simple principle of Ivinnieiis. 1'he presmit specie>i, 
however, and the marsh wrmi, though possessin«f ;;reat 
family likeness to those above mentioned, are decisively 
creejiers, if tlu‘ hill, the tontrue, nostrils, and claws, 
iwe to b<* the criteria by which ue are to class them. 

The eolour <d the plunia;je of birds is hut iiii uiu’ertain 
and inconstant ^oiide ; and though in some eases it 
serves to furnish a trivial or speeilic appellation, yet 
(‘an never lead ns to the ;j:eneri(‘ om*. 1 have, thero- 
fore, notu itlistandin*^ the ;;cneral appearanis* of these 
birds, and the practice of foniier ornilh(do<j:ists, rtnnoved 
tJiem to the »(*nus ccrMio,* from that of motacillfi^ 
where they have hitherto been placinl. 

This bird is fre(juently seen, early in May, aIon;t the 
shores of the Delaware, and other streams that fall into 
it on both sides, thirty or forty miles below Philad(dpliia ; 
but is rather rare in I^eiinsylvania. This ein umstanco 
is a litth; (‘Xtraoidiaary ; since, from its size and stout 

• It is perhap*. unnecessary to reinind the reader, that il.e arraiig''- 
meat cd' ^ ongiiidl edition is not followtd in the j^reseiit. 
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make, it would seem more capable of braving; the rigours 
of a northern climate than any of the others. It can, 
however, scarcely be called migratory. In the depth 
of winter I found it numerous in Virginia along the 
shores and banks of the James River, and its tributary 
streams, and thence as fur south as Savannah. 1 also 
observed it on the banks of the Ogechee; it seemed 
to be parti(;ularly attached to the borders of cypress 
swamps, deep hollows, among piles of old decaying 
timber, and by rivers and small creeks. It has all the 
restless, jerking manners of the wrens, skipping about 
with great niinbleness, hopping into (•av(‘s, and dis- 
appearing into holes and crevices, like a rat, for several 
minutes, and then reappearing in another cjuarter. It 
occasionally utters a loud, strong, and singular twitter, 
resembling the word chirr-rup^ dwcdling long and 
strongly on the first syllable ; and so loud, that I at 
first mistook it for the red bird (/. cordiualis.) It has 
also another chant, rather more musical, like “ Sweet 
WiUiamy Sweet WiUium^' much softer than the former. 
Though I cannot positively say, from my own observa- 
tions, that it builds iti Pennsylvania, and have never 
yet been so fortunate Jis to find its nest ; yet, from the 
circumstance of having several times observed it within 
a quarter of a mile of the Schuylkill, in the month of 
August, I have no doubt that some few breed here, and 
think it highly probable that Pennsylvania and New 
York may be the northern boundaries of tlndr visits, 
having sought for it in vain among the States of New 
England. Its food appears to consist of those insects, 
and their larvie, that frequent low, damp caves, piles of 
dead timber, old roots, projecting banks of creeps, &c. 
It certainly possesses the faculty of seeing in the dark 
better than day birds usually do ; for I have oliserved 
it exploring the recesses of caves, where a good acute 
eye must have been necessary to enable it to distinguish 
its prey. 

In the southern States, as well as in Louisiana, this 
species is generally resident ; though in summer they , 
are more numerous, and are found rather farther north 
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than in winter. In this last season their chirruping 
is frequently heard in g^ardens soon after davhreakj and 
alonjr the herders of the g^reat rivers of tfie southern 
States, not far from the sea coast 

The great wren <»f Carolina is five inches and 
quarter long, and seven broad ; the wlude upper part* 
are reddish brown, the winjjs and tail being barred with 
black ; u streak of yellowish white runs from the nostril 
over the eye, down the side of the neck, nearly to the 
back ; below that, a streak of reddish brown extends 
from the posterior part of the eye to the shoulder; 
the chin is yellowish white ; the lireast, sides, and l)elly, 
a light rust colour, or reddish hufl*; vent-feathers, 
white, neatly harred with black; in the female, ulaiii; 
wing-coverts, minutely tij>t with white; legs ana feet, 
fiesh coloured, and very strong; hill, three (juarters of 
an inch long, strong, a little bent, groove<l, and pointed, 
the upper mandible, bluish black, lower, light blue ; 
nostrils, oval, partly covered with a prominent <’onvex 
membrane; tongue, pennied and slender; eyes, hazel ; 
tail, cuneiform, the two exterior feathers on each side 
three qfiarters of an ineh shorter, whitish on their 
exti'Hor edges, and touched with deeper black ; the 
same may he said of the thrc(‘ outer |>rimaries. 7’he 
female wants the white on the wing-coverts ; but differ* 
little in colour from the male. 

In this species 1 have observed a circumstance 
common to the house and winter wn*n, hut which is 
not found in the marsh wren ; the feathers of the lower 
j)art of the hack, when parted by the hand, or hreatli, 
appear spotted with m hite, being at bottom deep ash, 
reddish hnjwn at the surfa<‘e, and each feather with a 
spot of white Wtweeii thetie two colours. This, how- 
ever, cannot be perceived without parting the feathers. 
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145 . TMOOLODTTRS PALUSTMISj BONAFAITE. 

Cy.RTUJA I'AtVBTRtS, WII.SOK MARSH WRJEX. 

vriLHON» ELATE XII H«. IV 

This obsciin* but spirited little species lias been 
almost overlooked by the iiatiiruiists of Europe, as well 
as by those of its own country. The marsh wren arrives 
in Pennsylvania aliout th(‘ middle of Mav, or as soon as 
the reeds and a species of nyniphea, usually called splat- 
terdocks, which ^now in ^^reat luxuriance alon«- the tide 
water of our rivers, are sutticiently biirh to shelter it. 
To such places it almost wholly limits its exi ursions, 
seldom venturi njif far from the river. Its food consists 
of flyinpj* insects, and their larva‘, and a sjiecies of jjreen 
prasshoppers that inhabit the reeds. As to its notes, 
It would be mere burlesque to call them hy the name of 
soujf. Standing on the reedy borders of the Schuylkill 
or Delaware, in the month of June, you hear a low, 
cracklin^^ sound, somethiiiij similar to that produced by 
air bubbles forciuij their way through mud or bo;;j(v 
t^round when trod upon; this is the Non;^ of the marsn 
WTen, Put as, amoii^ th«‘ human i*ace, it is not ji*^iveu 
to one man to excel in every thin^% and yet each, 
perhaps, Inis soraethinjf peculiarly his own ; so, amonj^ 
oirds, we iiud a like distribution of talents and pecu- 
liarities. The little bird now' before us, it delicient and 
conteuqitible in sinjfiiifj, excels in the art of deniy^n, and 
jponstructs a nest, which, in durability, warmth, and 
convenieiu e, is scarcely inferior to one, and far superior 
to many, of its more musical brethren. This is formed 
outw ardly of wet rushes mixed w ith mud, well inter- 
twisted, and fashioned into the form of a cocoa nut. A 
small hole is left two-thirds up, for entrance, the upper 
edge of which projects like a pent-house over the lower, 
to prevent the admission of rain. The inside is lined 
witii fine soft grass, and sometimes feathers ; and the 
outside, w hen iuirdened by the sun, resists every kind 
of weather. This nest is generally suspended among 
the reeds, above the reach of the highest tides, and is 
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so in every part to the Kurroiindinjr reeds, ns 
to hid detiance to the winds and the waves. 'Ilie ej^j^s 
are uHiially six, of a dark fawn colour, and very sinull. 
The youii}’’ leave the iiest about the ‘iOth of June, and 
they g^euerally have a second hrood in the s;ime si>asou. 

The size, general colour, and habit of this bird of 
erectinif its tail, pves it, to a superticial observer, 
liomethiiijy^ of the appearaiiee of the eoiniiion bouse 
wren, and still mt>re that of ibe winter wren; Imt uitb 
the former of tltese it never associates; and the latter 
has left tis honn* ti»ne before the marsh wren makes bis 
appearance. .About the middle of .Atiifust, they begin 
to go off; and, on the 1st of S4*j>temher, very few’' of 
them are to In* seen. How far north the inlgrationa of 
this species extend, I am nnahb* to sav ; none of them, 
to my knowh'dge, winter in (teorgia, or any of the 
Honthern Htates. 

The marsh wren is five inehes long, and six in extent ; 
the n iiob* u{»j)4t parts are dark brown, excejit the upper 
part of tin* head, ha< k of the iieek, and middle of the 
oack, wbieh are hbuk, (he two last streak<*d with 
white ; the tail is short, rounded, and barred with black ; 
wings, slightly barred ; a hroarl strip of white pusses 
over the eye half way down (he m*ck ; the sides of the 
neck Hie aUo nio(tb*d with tioodies iif a bglit <‘lav colour 
on a wliitish gronnd ; whole under parts, pure silv«*rv 
while, e\« epi the vent, which is tinged with hrfiwn ; 
the S«*gs an* ligiit brown; the hind claw , larg**, semi- 
cin nlar, and very sharp; hill, slender, slightly bent | 
nostrils, proiiiinent ; t4iiigue, narrow', very tapering, sharp 
poiiit4*d, ami horny at the extremity ; eve, hazel. The 
iemale almost exactly resembles the male in plumage. 

From the above description, the naturalist will [mt- 
ceive that this species is truly a certhia or iTeeper; 
and indeed its habits confirm this, as it is continually 
climiiing along the stalks of reeds, and other ai|uatic 
[daiits, ill search of iusecU. 
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TENUIROSTRES, Illiger. 

GENUS XWI^CEHTUIA, LiKNJiUS. 

146. CEUTIIIA I'AMJLJJBJSf LIKN. AND WILS. — BROW.V TREKPIU. 

WILHON, PLATE VIII. PIO. 1. — I-DINBI BLlI ( OLl-ELE >11 HEIM. 

This bird ii|,^rpeK so iHmrly witli the common Euro- 
pean creeper, (certhia farniliam,) that I have little 
doubt of their hein^ one and the same species. 

The brown creeper is an extremely active and restless 
little bird. In winter it a.ssoidates with the small spotted 
w oodpecker, nuthatch, titmouse, &c ; and often follow s 
in their rear, fj^leaniup up those insects w hich their more 
powerful bills had alarmed and exposed ; f(»r its own 
slender incurvuted i)ill seems uneijuul to the task of 
penetratinjr into even the decayed wood; thon^^h it 
may into holes, and behind scaJ«‘s of the bark. Of the 
titmouse there are, ji^enerally, ]>resent the individuals of 
a whole family, and seldom more than one or two of 
tlie others. As the party advances throui^di the w oods, 
from tre(‘ to tree, our little ji^leaner seems to observe a 
;(Ood deal of repilari ty in his proceed! n^^ ; for 1 have 
almost always observed, that he alij^hts on the body 
near the riKit of the tree, and directs his course, with 
jBfreat nimbleness, upwards to tlie hijjher branches, 
sometimes spirally, often in a direct line, movinjt rapidly 
and uniformly along, with his tail bent to the tree, and 
not in th(* hopping manner of the w ood pecker, w bom 
he far surpasses iu dexterity of climbing, running along 
the lower side of the horizontal branches with sur- 
prising ease. If any person be near w hen he alights, 
he is sure to keep the opposite side of the tree, moving 
round as he moves, so as to prevent him from getting 
more than a transient glimpse of him. The best method 
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of oulwittiiijf him* if you are alone, in, as »oon as he 
alight* and diKapnears behind the trunk, take your 
Htand l»ehiud an adjoiaiiiii^ one, and keep a sharp look- 
out twenty or thirty feet up the Iwdy ot the tree he is 
upon, — for he generally mounts very reja^ilarly to a 
eoiiHiderable heittht, examininjf the whole way as he 
advances. In a niintite or two, hearing’ all still, he 
will make his appeuranee on one side or other of the 
tree, and give Viui an o[tjiort unity of observing him. 

These birds are distributed over tin* whole United 
States ; but are most numerous in the western and 
northern States, and particularly so in the depth of the 
forests, ainl in tracts of large timbered woods, where 
they noiallv breed ; visiting the thicker settled parts of 
the country in fall and winter. They are more ahtindaut 
in the Hat woods of the lower district of New Jersey 
than in IViinsvlvania, and are frtMjuetitly found among 
tlie pines. Though their customary food appears to 
c<»nsist of those insecis, known by the general name of 
hugs, yet I have frequently found in their stomuidis tho 
seeds of the pine tree, and fragments of a speides of 
fungus that vegetates in old wood, with generally a 
large pr^tportion of gravel. There seems to he scarcely 
any difference between the colours and markings of the 
male and female. In the month of Mandi, 1 opened 
eleven of these birds, among wlnuii were several fernaleH, 
as appeared by the clusters <»f minute eggs witli which 
their ovaries were filled, and also several well marked 
males; ami, on the most careful comparisou of their 
plumage, 1 couhl find little or no dilTerent'e ; the colours, 
indeed, were rather more vivid and intense in some 
than ill others ; hut sometimes this superiority belonged 
to a male, sometinies to a female, and appeared to Ik* 
entirely owing to diflerenre in age. 1 found, however, 
a remarkable and very striking difference in their sizes; 
some were eonsiderahly larger, and had the bill, at least, 
one-thini longer and stronger than the others, and tlieae 
I uniformly found to he males. I also received two of 
these birds from the country l>ordering on the Cayuga 
lake, in New York State, from a person who kilM 
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them from the tree in which they had their nest. The 
male of this pair had the hill of the same extraordinary 
size with several others I had examined before ; the 
plumaj^e in every respect the same. Other males, 
indeed, were found at the same time, of the usual size. 
Whether this be only an accidental variety, or whether 
the male, when full jrrown, be naturally so much larger 
than tlie female, (as is the case with many birds,) and 
takes several y(‘ars in arriving at his full size, I cannot 
positively determine, though 1 think the latter most 
probable. 

The brown creeper builds his nest in the hollow 
trunk or braiuh of a tree, where the tree has been 
shivered, or a limb broken off, or where squirrels or 
woodpeckers have wrought out an entrance, for nature 
has not provided him with the means of excavating one 
for himself. 1 have known the female begin to lay by 
the 17th of April. The eggs are usually seven, (d’ a 
dull cinereous, marked with small (lots' <d’ reddish 
yellow, and streaks of dark brown. The young come 
forth with great caution, <‘re<‘ping about long before 
thi'v venture on u ing. l^Vom the early season at which 
they begin to build, I have no doubts of tlnur raising 
two broods during summer, as I have seen the old ones 
entering holes late in July. 

The huigth (d’ this bird is five inches, and nearly 
geven from the (‘xtremity of one wing to that of the 
other ; the upper part of the bead is of a deep brou nish 
black ; the back brown, and both streaked u ith white, 
the plumage of tlie latter being of a loose texture, with 
its filaments not adhering ; the white is in the centre 
of every feather, and is skirted with brown ; lower 
part of the back, rump, and tail-coverts, rusty brown, 
the last minutely tipt with whitish ; the tail is as long 
as tli<^ body, of a light drab colour, with the inner 
webs dusky, and consists of twelve quills, each sloping 
off and tap(‘ring to a point in the manner of the wood- 
peckers, but proport ionably weaker in the shafts ; in 
many specimens the tail was very slightly marked with 
irau&verse undulating waves of dusky, scarce observable; 
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tbe two middle feathers the longest, the others ou each 
side Hhoitening*, by ooe sixth of an inch, to the outer 
one; the win" consists of nineteen feathers, thelirst an 
inch Ionf(, the fourth and tifth the lon;icst, of a deep 
brownish black, and crossed about its middle with a 
curving? band of rufous white, a quarter ()f an inch in 
breadth, marking ten of the quills ; below this the 
quills are exteriorly ed«red, to within a little of their 
tips, with rufous white, and tijit with white; the tliree 
secondaries next the body are dusky white on their 
inner webs, tipt on the exterior inaruin with white, 
and, above that, alternately streaked laterally with 
black and dull white; the lifreater and lesser win;;- 
coverts are exteriorly tipt with white; the upper part 
of the exterior ed^res <»f the former, rufous whit<*; the 
line over the eye, and whole lower [larts, an* white, a 
little brownish towards the vent, hut, ou the chin and 
throat, pure, silky, ujmI <*listenin;if ; the white curves 
inwards about the middle of the neck ; the hill is half 
an inch lon;;^ slender, compressed sidenist*, hendinjif 
downwards, ta[)erin;4‘ to a point, dusky above, and white 
below ; the nostrils are obloiin-, half covered with a 
convex memluatie, and without hairs or small feathers; 
the inside of the mouth is reddish ; th(‘ tou;»'ue taperiuji^ 
•gradually to a point, and lioriiy towards the tip; the 
eye is dark ha/el; the leji^s an<i feet, a dirty clay 
colour; the toes, placed thus* Indore and one Ixdiiml, 
the two outer ones ctmuected with tlie middle one to 
the tirst i<nut ; the elaws rather })aler, lar;^e, almost 
semicircular, and extremely sharp pointed ; the hind 
claw the lar^^est. 

GENUS \xyil.~ SITT.1, Linskus. 

147 . SITTA CAltOLIXKXSlSf HUISS. I.INNT. AND WIl.S. 

WHITE- BHEASTEl) IJLACK-( A1*T M'TIIATCH, OH ( AROLINA 
KUTllATCH. 

WILSOS, PLATE II. FIG. III. 

The bill of this bird is black, the ujiper mandible 
straight, the lower one rounded upwards, towards the 
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point, and white near the base ; the nostrils are covered 
with lonjy curving black hairs j the tongue is of a 
horny substance, and ending in several sharo points j 
the general colour above is of a light blue or lead ; the 
tail consists of twelve feathers, the two middle ones 
lead colour, the next three are black, tipt with white 
for one-tenth, one-fourth, and half of an inch ; the two 
next are also black, tij»t half an inch or more with 
white, which runs nearly an inch up their exterior 
edges, and both have the white at the tips touched w ith 
black ; the legs are of a purple or dirty flesh colour ; 
the hind claw is much the largest ; the inside of the 
wing at the bend is black ; below this is a white spot 
spreading over the roots of the first five primaries ; the 
whole length is five inches and a half ; extent, eleven. 

Mr Pennant considers this bird as a mere variety of 
the European nuthatch ; but if difference in size, colour, 
and habits, be sufficient characteristics of a distinct 
species, this bird is certainly entitled to be considered 
as such. The head and hack of the Europ<»au species 
is of an uniform bluish gray ; the up|)er pai’ts of the 
hesui, neck, and shoulders, of ours, are a deep black 
jfloMsed with green ; the breast and belly of the former 
IS a dull orange, w ith streaks of chestnut ; those parts 
in the latter are pure w hite. The European has a line 
of black passing through tlie eye, half way down the 
neck ; the present species has nothing of the kind, hut 
appears with the inner webs of the three shortest 
secondaries and the primaries of a jet black ; the latter 
tipt w ith white, and the vent and lower parts of the 
thighs of a rust colour ; the European, therefore, and the 
present, are evidently tw’o distinct and diff’ereat species. 

This binl builds its nest early in April, in the hole 
of a tree, in a hollow rail in the fence, and sometimes 
in the wooden cornishing under the eaves ; and lays 
five eggs of a dull white, spotted w ith brown at the 
greater end. The male is extremely attentive to the 
female while sitting; supplying her reguliwly with 
sustenance, stouping frequently at the mouth of the 
hole, calling and offering her what he has brought, ia 
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the most endearing manner. Sometimes he seems to 
stop merely to inquire how she is, and to lighten the 
tedious moments with his soothing chatter. He seldom 
rambles far from the spot ; and when danger appears, 
regardless of his own safety, he flies instantly to alarm 
lier. When both are feeding on the trunk of the same 
tree, or of adjoining ones, he is perpetually calling on 
ber; and, from the momentary pause he makes, it is 
plain that he feels pleased to hear her reply. 

The white-breasted nuthatch is common almost every 
n here in the woods of North America, and may bo 
iuown, at a distance, by the notes, quank^ quanky fro- 
juently repeated, as he moves, upward and down, in 
ijiiral circles, around the body and larger branches of 
Jie tree, probing behind the thin scaly hark of tho 
vhite oak, and shelling off considerable pieces of it, in 
lis search after spiders, ants, insects, and their larvte. 
tie rests and roosts with his head downwards, and 
ippears to possess a degree of curiosity not common in 
iiaiiy birds ; frequently descending, very silently, within 
. few feet of the root of the tree where you liappen to 
taud, stopping, head downward, stretching out his neck 
II a horizontal position, as if to reconnoitre your 
ppearaiice ; and, after several riiiiuites of silent obser- 
ation, wheeling round, he again mounts, with fresh 
ctivity, piping his unisons as before. Strongly attached 
C) his nativ(‘ forests, he seldom forsakes them ; and, 
midst the rigours of the severest winter weather, his 
ote is still heard in the bleak and leafl(‘ss woods, and 
mong the howling branches. Sometimes the rain, 
•eezing as it falls, encloses every twig, and ev«‘n the 
rank of the tree, in a liard transparent c'oat or shell of 
‘e. On these occasions I have observed his anxiety 
rid dissatisfaction, at being, with difficulty, able to 
lake his way along the smooth surface ; at these times 
enerally abandoning the trees, gleaning about the 
Abies, around the house, mixing among the fowls, 
ntering the barn, and examining the beams and rafters, 
ttd every place where he may pick up a subsistence. 

The name nuthatch has been bestowed on this family 
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of birds, from their supposed practice of breakinn^ out* 
by repeated hatchings, or hammerings with their bills. 
Soft shelled nuts, such as chestnuts, c]rinkoj)in8, and 
hazel nuts, they may, probably, be able to demolish, 
tnough I have never yet seen them so engaged ; but it 
must be rather in search of maggots, that sometimes 
breed there, than for the kernel. It is, however, said, 
that they lay up a large store of nuts for winter; Init, 
as I have never either found any of their magazines, or 
seen them collt?cting them, I am inclined to doubt the 
fact. From the great numbers I have opened at all 
seasons of the year, I have every reasoii t(> believe 
that ants, bugs, small seeds, insects, and their larva?, 
form their < hief subsistence, such matters alone being 
uniformly found in their stomachs. Neither can 1 see 
what necessity they could have to circnmanibnlatc* the 
trunks of trees with such indefatigable and restless 
diligence, w!\ile bushels of nuts lay scattered round 
th(‘ir roots. As to the cirTunistance mentioned by Dr 
Plott, of the Kuropean nuthatch “ putting its bill into 
a crack in the hough of a tree, and making such a 
violent sound, us if it was rending asunder,” this, if 
true, would he sulficient to distinguish it from the 
species we have been just describing, w hich possesses 
no such faculty. Tlie female differs little from the male 
in colour, chietly in the black being less deep on the 
head and wrings, 

148 . 8ITTA rAItlA, WILSON SITTA CAXADF.XSISy LINKJKUS. 

RCD-RELLIED BLACK-CAIT NCTHATf H. 

W ILSON, PLATE II. EIG. IV. 

Tins bird is much smaller than the last, measuring 
only four inches and a half in length, and eight inches 
in extent. In the form of its bill, tongue, nostrils, and 
in the colour of the hack and tail-feathers, it exactly 
agrees w ith the former; the secondaries are not relieved 
w ith the deep black of the other species, and the legs, 
fuet, and claws, are of a dusky greenish yellow ; the 
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uppor part of the head is black, bounded by a stripe of 
white nassirijj;’ round the frontlet ; a line of black passes 
throii<?n the eye to the shoulder; below this is another 
line white; the chin is white; the other under parts 
a li^^it rust colour, the primaries and whole wings a 
dnskv lead (Mdour. The breast and belly of the female 
is not of so deep a brown, and the top of the head less 
intensely black. 

This species is migratory, passing from the north, 
where they breed, to the southern States, in October, 
and returning in April. Its voice is sharper, and its 
motions much quicker than those of the other, beuigso 
rapid, restless, and Ninall, as to make it a ditliciilt point 
to shoot one of tliein. When the two sj)ecies are in 
t)je woods together, they are easily distu»gnished by 
their voices, the note of the least being nearly an octave 
sharper than that of its companion, and repeated more 
hurriedly. In other respects their notes are alike 
umniisical and monotonous, Approachij)g so near to 
each other in their colours and general halnts, it is 
probable that their mode of building, &c. may be also 
similar. 

Hntlbii’s Torchrpot dv la Canadti^ Canada nuthatch 
of otlier European writers, is eillier a young bird of 
the present species, in its imperfect plumage, or a dif- 
ferent sort, that rarely visits the t nit»‘d .Stales, — 
probaldy tin* latter, as the tail and bead appear of the 
same bluish gray or lead colour as tin* back. Th(? 
young birds of tins sj»ecies, it may be obsiTved, have 
alsi» the erown of a lead colour during the tirst season ; 
luit the tail-feathers are marked nearly its those of the 
old ones. VV'ant of precision in the tjgiiri*s and descri[>- 
tions of these autlu»rs makes it dithcuit to determine; 
but 1 think it very probabb*, that Sitta Jamaieemis 
minor ^ Brissoii, the Least Loggerhead of Brown, Sitta 
Jamaicenats var. t. st. Linn., and Sitta Canadensis of 
Linnseus^ (fineiin, and Brisson, are names that have 
been originally applied to diifereut individuals of the 
f«|>ecies w e are now' describing. 

This bird is particularly loud of the seeds of pine 
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trees. You may traverse many thousand acres of oak, 
hickory, and chestnut woods, during winter, \Wthoiit 
meeting with a single individual; but no sooner do 
you enter among the pines than, if the air be still, you 
nave only to listen for a few moments, and their note 
wili direct you where to find them. They usually feed 
in pairs, climbing about in all directions, generally 
accompanied by the former species, as well as by 
the titmouse, parus atricapillusy and the crested tit- 
mouse, parus bicoloTy and not unfrequently by the 
small spotted woodpecker, picus pubescens ; the whole 
company proceeding regularly from tree to tree through 
the woods like a corps of pioneers ; while, in a calm 
day, the rattling of their bills, and the rapid motions of 
their bodies, thrown, like so many tumblers and rope 
dancers, into numberless positions, together with the 
peculiar chatter of each, are altogether very amusing ; 
conveying the idea of hungry diligence, bustle, and 
activity. Both these little birds, from the great quantity 
of destructive iusects and larvte they destroy, both 
under the hark and among the tender buds of our fruit 
and forest trees, are entitled to and truly deserving of 
our esteem and protection. 

149 . StTTA PUSJLLAy LATHAM AND WILSON. 

BROWN-HEADED NUTHATCH. 

WILiOK, PLATK XV. FIG. II. 

This bird is chiefly an inhabitant of Virginia and the 
southern States, and seems particularly fond of pine 
trees. I have never yet discovered it either in Pennsyl- 
vania or any of the regions north of this. Its manners 
are very similar to those of the red-bellied nuthatch ; 
but its notes are more shrill and chirping. In the 
countries it inhabits it is a constant resident; and in 
winter associates with parties, of eight or ten, of its 
own species, who hunt busily from tree to tree, keeping 
up a perpetual screeping, it is a frequent companion 
of the red-cockaded woodpecker; and you rarely find 
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the one in the wcmds without obserTing" or hearing the 
other not far off. It dimbs ecjiially in every direction, 
on the smaller brancheg ag w^ell as on the body of the 
tree, in search of its favourite food, small insects and 
their larvae. It also feeds on the seeds of the pine 
tree. I have never met with its nest. 

This species is f(mr inches and a quarter long-, and 
eight broad; the whole upper part of the head and 
neck, from the hill to the back, and as tar down as the 
eyes, is light brown, or pale ferruginous, shaded with 
darker toudu's, with the exception of a spot of white 
near the liack ; from the nostril through the eyes, the 
brown is deepest, making a very observalile line there; 
the <*hiu, and sides of the neck under the eyes, are 
white ; the wings, dusky ; the coverts and three secon- 
daries nf‘xt the IkmIv, a slate or lead colour; which is 
also the colour of the rest of the upper parts; the tail 
is nearly even at the end, the two middle feathers slaU» 
(Xilour, the others black, tipped w'ith slate, and crossed 
diagonally w ith a streak of white ; legs and feet, dull 
blue; upper mandible, black, lower, blue at the base; 
iris, ha/el. The female ditt'ers in having the brown on 
the head rather darker, and the line through the eye 
less conspicuous. 

'Diis diminutive bird is little noticed ii» history, and 
what little has been said of it by Europeans is not 
much tq its credit. It is eharacteri/ed as “ a very 
stupid bird,” vvliich may easily he knorked down, from 
tlie sides of the tree, with one’s cane. 1 < onfess I found 
it a very' d«‘xteroii8 climber; and so rapid and restlegg 
in its motions as to be sliot with diHicnlty. Almost all 
vei*y small birds seem less suspicions of man than large 
oin^ ; hut that activity and restless diligence should 
constitute stupidity, is rather a new' doctrine. Upon 
the whole, 1 am of opinion, that a person who should 
undertake the destructiou of these birds, at even a 
dollar a-head for all he knocked down with his cane, 
w ould ruu a fair chance of starving by his profession. 
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Nature, in every department of her works, seems 
to delight in variety ; and the present subject of our 
history is almost as singular for its minuteness, beauty, 
want of song, and manner of feeding, as the preceding 
is for unrivalled excellence of notes, and plainness of 
plumage. Though this interesting and beautiful genus 
of birds comprehends iipu ards of seventy species, all of 
which, with a very few exceptions, are natives of 
America and its adjacent islands, it is yet singular, that 
the speiues now bei'ore us should be the only one of its 
tribe that ever visits the territory of the United States. 

According to the observations of my frimid Mr Abbot, 
of Savannah, in (Georgia, ivho has been engaged these 
thirty years in collecting and drawing subjects of natural 
history in that part of the country, the iiumming bird 
makes its tii’st apjiearatnte there, from the south, about 
the 23d of March ; two weeks earlier than it does in 
the county of Burke, sixty miles higher up the country 
towards the interior; and at least five weeks sooner 
than it reaches this part of Pennsylvania. As it passes 
on to the northward as far as the interior of Canada, 
where it is seen in great numbers,* the wonder is 

,• Mr M‘KenEi<* Npeakfl of »eemg a “ Wutiful liiimming bird** 
near the head of the Ibijigah or Peace river, in lat. 54 deg. ; but 
hu not particularized the species. 
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lio\r so feebly constructed and delicate a little 
cn‘ature can make its way over such extensive regions 
of lakes and ft»rests, among so many enemies, wl its 
superiors in stnmgth and magnitude. But its very 
minuteness, the rapidity of its lliglit, which almost 
eludes the eye, ami that admirahle instinct, reason, or 
whatever else it may he called, and daring courage, 
which heaven has implanted in its bosom, are its guides 
and protectors. In these we may also perceive the 
reason, n hy an all-wise Providence has made this little 
h(‘ro an <*xception t<» a rule \\ hicli prevails almost uni- 
ver'vally through nature, vi/. that the smallest species 
of a tribe are the nn»st pnditic. The eagle lays one, 
HOinetimes tv\<>, eggs; the crow, live; tlie titmouse, 
seven or ei^ilil ; the small European wren, fifteen; the 
liuniming bird, tiro: and yet this lattiT is ahniiduully 
more numerous in America than the wren in Ihirope. 

About tlu' '2.>th of April, the humming bird usually 
arrives in INninsylvania ; and about the lOth of May 
heijins to build its nest. This is geiuTally lixed on the 
upper side of a horizontal branch, not among the twigs, 
hut <ni the liody of the branch itself. Yet 1 have 
known instances when* it was attached by tin* side to 
nil <dd ntoss-growu trunk; and others where it was 
fastened on a stiHUig rank stalk, or weed, in the garden; 
but tiiese cases are rare. In the woods it very often 
chooses a n bite oak sapling to build on ; and in the 
ondiard, or garden, selects a pear tree for that purpose. 
The branch is seldom more than tea f<*et from the 
ground. The nest is about an inch in diameter, and 
as much in de|»th. A very complete one is now lying 
befon* me, and the materials of which it is composed 
are as fidlow : — The outward coat is formed of small 
pie< es of a species of bluish gray lichen that vegetates 
on old trees and fences, thickly glued on with the saliva 
of the bird, giving firmness and consistency to the 
whole, as well as keeping out moisture. Within this 
are thick, matted layers of the line wings of certain 
flying seeds, closely laid together; and, lastly, the 
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doimy ^bstance from the g^at mullein, and from the 
stalks of the common fern, lines the whole. The base 
of the nest is continued round the stem of the branch, 
to w^hich it closely adheres; and, when viewed from 
below, appears a mere mossy knot, or accidental pro- 
tuberance. The e^gfs are two, pure white, and of equal 
thickness at both ends. On a person’s approacdiin^ 
their nest, the little proprietors dart around with a 
humming sound, passin;^^ frequently within a few inches 
of one’s head ; and, should the youngs be newly hatched, 
the female will resume her pljice on the nest even 
while you stand within a yard or two of the spot 
The precise period of incubation I am unable to g’ive; 
but the young; are in the habit, a short time before 
they leave the nest, of thrusting; their hills into the 
mouths of their jiarents, and sucking- what they have 
hroug-ht tliera. I never could perceive that they carried 
them any animal food ; thougfh, from cinniinstances that 
will }»resently he mentioned, 1 think it hig-hly pnjhahle 
they do. As I have found their nests with egg;K so late 
as the l*2th of July, 1 do not doubt hut that they ire- 
quently, and perhaps usually, raise two brood in the 
same sejuson. 

The humming; bird is extremely fond of tubular 
flowers, and I have often stopt, with pleasure, to observe 
his maiimuvres among- the blossoms <if the trunuiet 
flower. When lurived before a thicket of tlu'se that 
are full blown, lu* poises, or suspends himself on wing;, 
for the space of two or three se<*onds, so steadily, that 
his wings l»ecome invisible, or only like a mist; and 
you 4*an plainly distinguish the pupil of his eye looking 
nmnd with great quickness aiid circumspection ; the 
glossy golden green of his hack, and the tire of liis 
throat, daz/ling in the sun, form altogether a most 
interesting appearance. When he alights, which is 
frequently, he always prefers the small dead twigs 
of a trei*, or hush, where lu» dresses and arranges his 
plumage with great dexterity. His only note is a 
single chirp, not louder than that of a small cricket 
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or grasshopper, gfenerally uttered while passinjr from 
flower to flower, or when engaged in tights w ith his 
fellows; for, when two males meet at the same hush, 
or flower, a battle instiintly takes plaee ; and the 
combatants ascend in the air, ehir[)ing, darting and 
circling around each other, till the <‘ye is no longer 
able to follow them. The tHnu|in*ror, however, gene- 
rally returns to the plai'e, to reaj» the fruits of his 
victoiy. I have seen him attack, and for a few 
moments teitse the king bird ; and have also st‘en him, 
in his turn, assaulted hy a humhle-hee, which he soon 
put to flight. He is one of those few birds that are 
universally beloved ; and amidst the sweet dewy 
serenity of a snnimer’s morning, his a))pearanc4* among 
the arlM)urs of honeysuckles, and beds of flowers, is 
truly interesting. 

WluMi inortiitig flawnx, and tin* hU-!*t sun again 
Lifts his red glmifs truin tlu* eastern main, 

7’lu'n througli «mr woodhujes, wet with glittering dews, 

The flower-fed humming hird his n»un<) pmsut's ; 

Sij»s, witii iiistMted tulw, the holu'v'd hlo(tms, 

And ehirps his gratitude as round In* roams ; 

M hile rielie>t r(»s<>s, though in rrimsoo drest, 

Shrink from the oplcuulour of hi** gorgeous breast; 

What heav'nly lints in miogliug radiame fly ! 

Kaeh rapid movement gives a ditTerenf dye ; 

Like scales of liui nish'd gold they d iy,y.ling shew, 

Now sink to shade — now like a furnace glow ! 

The singularity of this little bird has induced iminy 
persons, to attempt tt» r.dsc them from tin* nest, and 
accustom them to thecage. Mr ( 'otter, of Lairfax county, 
Virginia, a g«*ntleman w ln> lias paid great cttention to 
the manners ami peculiarities of our iiutivt* birds, tidd 
im*, that he raised, and kept two, for seme inonths, in a 
cag<* ; Mij>[flying them with Inmey disscd^cd in w ater, on 
which they readily fed. As the swi etness of the liipiid 
frecjuently brought small flies and gnats about the cage, 
and eup, the birds amused tlnmiselves hy snapping at 
them on wing, and swallowing them with eagernehs, so 

VOL. II. u 
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that theftc ingects formed no ineongiderahle part of theif 
food. Mr Charles Wilson Peale, proprietor of the 
museuro, tells me, that he hud two young humming 
birds, winch he raised from the nest. They used to 
lly about the room ; and would frequently perch on 
Mrs Peale^s shoulder to be fed. When the gun shone 
strongly into tlie chamber, he has observed them dart- 
ing after the motes that lloated in the light, as fly- 
catchers would after flies. In the summer of 1803, a 
nest of young humming birds was brought me, that 
were nearly lit to fly. One of them actually flew out 
by the window the same evening, and, falling against a 
wall, was killed. The other refused food, and the next 
morning 1 could hut just perceive that it had life, A 
lady in the house und<‘rtook to be its nurse, placed it 
in li(?r bosom, and, as it began to revive, dissolved a 
litlle sugar in her mouth, into which she thrust its 
bill, and it suched with great avidity. In this manner 
it w'fiH brought up until tit for the cage. I kept it 
upwards of three mimths, supplied it with loaf sugar 
dissolved in watiT, which it preferred to honey and 
water, gave it fresh flowers every moriiiug sprinkled 
with the liquid, and surrounded the space in which 1 
ke]»t it with gauze, that it might not injure itself. It 
appeared goiy, active, and full of spirit, lu)v«‘ring from 
flow er to flower as if in its native w ilds, and always 
express(*(l l)y its motions and chirping^, great pleasure 
at seeing fresh flowers introduced to its cage. Num- 
Ikms of jn‘ojde visited it frtun motives of curiosity ; and 
I took every precaution to preserve it, if possible, 
through the w inter. Unfortunately, how ever, by some 
means it got at large, and, flying about the room, so 
injured itself that it soon after died. 

This little bird is extrenudy susceptible of cold, and, 
if long deprived of the animating influence of the sun- 
beams, droops and soon dies. A very beautiful male 
W'as brought me this season, [lt^09,j w hich 1 put into a 
w’ire cage, and placed in a retired shaded part of the 
room. After fluttering about for some time, tlie wea- 
ther being uncommoiuy cool, it clung by the wires. 
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and haii^ in a seemingly torpid state for a whole fore- 
noon. No motion w'hatever of the lungs could be 
perceived, on the closest inspection; though, at other 
times, this is remarkably observable; the eyes were 
shut; and, when touched by the linger, it gmye no 
signs of life or motion. I carried it out to the open 
air, and jdaced it directly in the rays of the snn, in 
a shi'ltered sitjiation. In a few seionds, respiration 
became very apparent; the bird breathed faster and 
faster, <»pened its ejes, and began to Im>k about, w ith 
as much seeming viva< ity as ever. After it had «’om- 
pletely re(‘overed, 1 restored it t<» liberty ; aiul it llew' 
off to the with(*red top of a pear tree, w here it sat for 
Sfmie time dressing its disordered plumage, and then 
shot off like a meteor. 

The [light of the humming bird, from flower to [lower, 
greatly resembles that of a bee ; but is so much more 
rapid, that the latter appears a men* loiterer to him. 
He poises himself on wing, while he thrusts his long, 
sl(*nd»'r, tuhular ti»ngue into the [l<>wers in search of 
food. He sometimes enters a room by the window, 
examines the bou<|uets of dowers, and jmsses otit hy 
the opposite door or w'indow'. He has been known to 
lake n fnge in a hot-lioiise during the eool nights of 
autumn ; to go regularly out in the morning, and to 
return as r<*guiariy in the evening, for several days 
together. 

The humming bird has, hithert(», been supposed to 
subsist altogether on the honey, or lifjuiil sweets, w hieh 
it extr.iets from [low ers. ( hie or [ wo curious observem 
have, indeed, remarked, that they liave found evident 
Iragnients of insects in the stomach of this species ; hut 
theM* have been generally believed to have been taken 
in by accident. The few opportunities which bhiro- 
peans have to determine this point hy observations 
made cm the living bird, or, hy ilissection of the new ly 
killed one, have rendered this mistaken opinion almost 
general in Europe. For myself 1 can speak decisively 
on this subject : I have seen the humming bird, for 
half an hour at a time, darting at those little groups of 
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iDSfcts that dance in the air in a fine Kummer evcningfi 
retirinj^ to an adjoining twi^ to rent, and renewing 
the attack with a dexterity that sets all ovir other 
liycatidiers at defiance. I have open(*d, from time to 
time, great numbers of* these birds ; have examined the 
fX)nteiiiH of* the stomach with suitable glasses, and, in 
three cases out of four, have found these to eousist of 
broken fragments of insects. In many sn)»jects, entire 
insec^ts of the coleopterous class, but very small, were 
found unbroken. The observations of Mr (Softer, as 
detailed above, and the remarks of my worthy friend 
Mr Peale, jire corroborative of tln'se facts. It is well 
known, that tin* humming bird is particularly fond of 
tubular tlowers, where numerous small insects of this 
kind resort to fe<'d on the farimi, &c ; and there is 
every reason for believing that he is as oft<*n in search 
of these insects as of honey; and that the former 
(Mim]iose at least as great a portiim of his usual suste-» 
nance as tin* latter. If this food be so necessary for 
the parents, tiiere is no doubt but the young algo 
occasionally paitak(* of it. 

To enunn'rate all the flowers of which this little bird 
is fond, n ould be to n*peat the names e»f half our 
American Flora. From the blossoms of tin* towering 
p(»plar, or tulip tree, through a thousand intermediate 
flowers, to those of tin* liiiinble larkspur. In* ranges 
at will, and almost iina‘ssantly. Kveiy p<*ri(td of the 
season produces a fresh multitude of new favourites. 
Towards the month of 8ej)tember there is a yellow 
flower wbi< h grows in great liixuriaina* along tin* sides 
(»f creeks and rivers, and in low moist situations; it 
grows t<» tin* beiiibt of two or three feet, and the flower, 
which is about the size of a thimbh*, hangs in the shape 
of a cap of liberty above a luxuriant growth of green 
leave.s. It is the fmlsamina f»ofi ;//c taufft rt of hr)tanists, 
and is the greatest favourite uilh the hummingbird 
of all our other tlowei-s. In sonn* jdaces, where these 
plants abound, you may see, at one time, ten or twelve 
humming birds darting about, ainPtighting n ith and 
pursuing each other. About the 20th of ►September 
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th^y 'frei^'rally retire to the ($out)i. I have, indeed, 
sometimes seen u solitary individual on the 2Bth and 
80th ol that month, and sometimes even in October J 
but these cases are rare. Abmit the iie^^nnuinyf of 
November, tl»ey [>ass the soiitiieru boundary of the 
United States into Florida. 

The huinminsr bird is three iindies and a half in 
len^ftli, and four and a quarter in extent ; the whole 
ba< k, u))|»er part of the neck, sides under the winnfs, 
tail cover r>, and two middle feathers of the tail, are of 
a ricli w^oldeu ;rreen ; the tail is forked, and, as well as 
tlu* winj;^'*, of a deep brownisli purple; the bill and 
eyes are Ijlack ; the iejfs and feet, both of which are 
extrenndy small, are also black ; the bill is strai^fht, 
very slender, a little inflated at the tip, and very incom- 
petent to the exploit of [reiietratin;; the tone’ll sinewy 
side of a cn»w, and jirecipitatiii;^ it from the clouds to 
the earth, as (hiarlevoix would persnadi* his nniders to 
Indie ve* The nostrils are two small ohlone; slits, 
situated at the base of the upp«‘r mandihle, s(‘arcely 
pmceivahle when the bird is d(‘ad, thouirh very distiii- 
;^ni.sbahie and prominent when liviii;*'; the sides of tb« 
belly, and belly itself, dusky whit(‘, mixed w ith e-reen ; 
but w li it constitutes tin* rdiief ornann'iit of this little 
bird, is the sjdendour rd' the feathers of his throat, 
w hii h, w hen placed in a proper position, olovv w ith 
all tin* hrilli.incy of the rnhy. These feathers are of 
Kiii;,^nlar stren^^tli ainl texture, lyinm: ( lose to;r(*ther like 
HCalex, and vary, when moved before tin* ey«*, from a 
deep black to a fiery crimson and hnrniny: oran‘,;^(». The 
fem.ih* is destitute <»f this ornairn'iit ; but ditfers little 
in (rtlier ;i[>pe:iratice from the male; her tail is tipt 
with w hile, and the wlnde brwer jiarts are of tin* same 
tint. I'he youn;^ birds of the first seiison, both male 
and f(‘male, have the tail tipt w ith w hite, and the w hole 
lower parts nearly w bite ; in the month of Sf*ptemher, 
the ornamental f(*athers on the throat of the yoiin|^ 
males ln*^nn to ajrpear. 


JILstoin tie la NouveUt France^ iii, p. 
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Oq dissection the heart was found to be remarkably 
large, nearly as big as the cranium, and the stomach, 
though distended with food, uncommonly small, not 
exceeding the globe of the eye, and scarcely more than 
one-sixth part as large as the heart ; the fibres of the 
last were also exc^eedingly strong. The brain w'as in 
'large quantity, and very thin ; the tongue, from the tip 
to an extent e<|ual with the length of the bill, was 
perforated, forming two closely attached parallel and 
cylindrical tubes ; the other extremities of the tongue 
corresponded exactly to those of the woodpecker, passing 
up the hind head, and reaching to the base of the upper 
mandible. These observations were verified in five 
different subjects, all of whose stomachs contained frag- 
ments of insects, and some of them whole ones. 
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This ig ono of our resulont birds, active, noisy, and 
restless; hardy beyond any of hi.s size, bnivin^ the 
severest (‘old of our (*ontinent as far north as the 
country round HudsonV Bay, and always appearing 
most lively in the <‘(ddesl weather. The inah's have u 
variety of very sprightly notes, whic h c'unuot, iudec‘d, 
be (‘ailed a song, but rather a lively, fn^qucuitly nuieated, 
and often varied twitter. They are most usually seen 
during the fall and winter, when th(»y Ic^ave the depths 
of the Woods, and approach nearer to the sc enes of 
cultivation. At such scuisons they abound among ev«‘r- 
greens, fc'eding on the secMls of the pine* tre(‘; the^' an? 
also fond of suntlower kccmIs^ and associate in parties of 
Ki.v, edght, or more, attended by the ( arolinu nuthatch, 
the rc'd-bellied black-c'apt nuthatcdi, the crested tit- 
mouse, brown cr(‘eper, and small spotted woodp(‘cker; 
the whole forming a very nimble and restless coinjiany, 
w hose food, niaiinc'rs, and dispositions arc* jiretty much 
alike. About the middle of April they begin to build, 
choosing the deserted hole of a scjuirrcd or wood- 
p(*cker, and sometimes, w ith incredible labour, digging 
out one for theniselv(*s. The female lays six w hite 
eggs, marked w ith minute specks of red ; tlie first brood 
appear about tlie b(*ginniiig of June, and the sin ond to- 
wards the end of July; the whole of the family continue 
to associate together (luring w inter. They traverse the 
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woodK in r<»giilar prngresKioii, from Iroe to tree, tiim- 
Min^, and haiijrin^ from the extremities of 

the Wanches, examinitipf about the roots of the leaves, 
buds, and erevices of the bark, for insects and their 
larvie. They also frequently visit the orchards, parti- 
cularly in fall, the sides of the barn and liarn-yard, in 
the same pursuit, trees in such situations beinj^f jjene- 
rally much infested with insects. We, thcref(»re, with 
pleasure, rank this little bird ainon^the farmer’s friends, 
and trust our rural citizens will always reeo^^nize liim 
as sueb. 

This speeies lias a very extensive ranj^e ; it has been 
found on the western eoast of America as far north us 
lat. ; it is crmmion at Hudson’s Bay, and most 
plentiful there diirin" winter, as it then approaches the 
settlements in quest of food. Prote< t(‘d by a remark- 
ably thick coverin^r df lonjff, soft, downy plunut^e, it 
braves the severest cold <d‘ those northern regions. 

The black-capt titmouse is live iiielies and a half in 
length, and six and a half in extent; throat, and whole 
upper part of the head and rid«r<‘ of the nei k, black ; 
iK'tween these lies a trian^^nlar puti h <*f n bite, <*ndin^ 
at the nostril ; hill, black and shiwf ; toiijrnc, Inincalc; 
rest of the njipcr parts, lead <oloured or cinere«uis, 
sliehtly tinged nith brown; wings, edged with Mhite; 
Iweast, hclly, and vent, yellowish wliiti*; legs, light 
blue ; ey(’s, dark hazel. The male and ieiiiale are 
ru'arly alike. 

The upper ]>arts of the head of th«‘ young are for 
pome time c»f a dirty brownish tinge; and in this state 
they agree s<» exactly with the jKirtta /n/fisonictin,^ 
described by hat ham, as t<» atford gcnid gnamiids for 
pvispecting them to h(‘ the same. 

These birds soinetimt>s tight vicdently nitli each 
other, and arc knon n to attac k young and sic kly birds 
that are inc'apalde of rc*sistnnce, always directing their 
Mows against the skull. Being in the woods one day, 
i followed a bird for souje time', ti»e singularity of 

♦ Hudson bay TitinouM^, ii, 
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whose notes surprised me. Having* shot him from off 
the top of a very tall tree, I found it to h« the blaeki- 
headed tifrriou'<e, ivith a I<»ng and deep indentattoii ia 
the rraniiitn, the skull having been evidently, at sotiie 
former time, drove in, and fractured, hut was now per- 
foi'tly healed. Whether or not the eluinge of voice 
could he owing to this circumstance, I cannot pretend 
to decide. 

152 . JPJMirS JBICOLOIt, tINK. AKU CRtSTKI) TlTMOCdS. 

W ri-ATK till. Flti, T, 

This is another associate of the preceding species ; hut 
more noisy, more musical, and iinwe suspicions, though 
rather less active. It is, nevertheless, a sprightly bird, 
possessing a remarkable variety in the tones of ifA 
voice, at one time not much louder than tlie K«|ne:iking 
of a mouse, and in a moment after whistling aloud, and 
clearly, as if railing a <h)g; and continuing* this (log-4‘all 
through the woods for half an hour at a time. It« 
higlj, pointed crest, or, as Pen naiit calls it, toujK t, gives 
it a smart and not inelegant appearance. Its food <*or- 
responds a ith that of the foregoing ; it possesses con- 
nderahle strengtli in the ninsi ies of its neck, and is 
ilmost perjwtnally digging into acorns, nuts, crevicea, 
liid rotten [larts of t}»e hark, after the larva* of insecta. 
It is also a constant resident here. When shot at and 
aontnied, it tiglits with great spirit. When confined 
io a cage, it s(»on ht*< omes f.iniiliar, mol \v ill siihsist ou 
jcrnp seed, (berry stone-*, apple seeds, and hii kory 
Hits, broken and thrown in to it. !I(»wever, if the 
'ago* he made of willfMts, and the bird not much hurt, 
le will soon make his wav through them. Tln^ great 
■oncavify of the lower side <»f the wings and tail of 
his genus of birds is a stnuig characteristic, and well 
-uited to their short irregular llight. 

This species it also found over the whole loiited 
states; Ijut is most nnrneroiis to^vards the north. It 
'Xtends also to Hudson’s Bay; and, according to 
Latham, is found in Denmark, and in the southern 
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parta of Greenland, where it is called avingartak* If 
80, it probably inhabits the continent of North America 
fiom sea to sea. 

The crested titmouse is six inches lonj^, and seven 
inches and a half in extent ; the whole upper parts, a 
dull cinereous, or lead colour, except the front, which 
is black, tiiif^ed with reddish ; whole lower parts, dirty 
white, exc<?pt the sides under the winj,^, which arc 
reddish oran^^o ; le*!^ and feet, light blue ; bill, black, 
short, aud pretty strong ; wing feathers, relieved with 
dusky on their inner vanes ; eye, dark hazel ; lores, 
white ; the head elegantly ornamented, with a high, 
pointed, almost upright, crest ; tail, a little forked, con- 
siderably concave below, and of the same colour above 
as the back ; tips of the wings, dusky ; tongue, very 
short, truncate, and ending in three or four sharp {mints. 
The female cannot be distinguished from the male by 
her plumage, unless in its being something duller, for 
both are ecjually marked with reddish orange on the 
sides under the wings, which some foreigners liavc 
made the distinguishing mark of the male alone. 

The iK'st is built in a hollow tree, the 4 !avity often 
dug by itself; the female begins to lay early in May ; 
the eggs are usually six, pure white, with a few very 
small specks of red near the great end. The u hole 
family', in the month of July, hunt together, the panmts 
keeping up a continual chatter, as if haranguing and 
directing their iuex{)eri€nced brood. 
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153 . AidCDi AirKsrniSt i.iKNJtrs and wiisok. 

attune LARK. 

witsoM, PLAtr V. no i>. — Linxit Roit roiLifit m nu u. 

This it the most beautiful of its ftemis, at least in 
this {)art of the world. It is one of our winter birds of 
passa^o', arriviiiff from the north iu the fall ; usually 
stayiiijr with us the whole winter, frecjueutinjr sandy 
plains and open dow ns, and is numerous in the southern 
Htiites, as far as (ieorjjia, during that season. They 
lly l»i|;:h, in loose scattered flocks ; and at these times 
have a sin^^le cry, almost exactly like the sky lark of 
Britain. They are very mimerouH in many tracts of 
New' Jersey; and are treouently brought to Philadel- 
phia market. They are tnen generally very fat, and 
are considered excellent eating. I’heir bmd seema 
principally to consist of small round compressed black 
seeds, bin kvvlieat, oats, kv. w ith a large pn»[Mirtiori of 
g^ravel. On the Hut commons, within the houndariea 
of the city of IMiiladelphia, Hocks of them are regularly 
seen during the wiiole w inter. In the stomach of these, 

I have found, in numerous iustam cm, ouaiithies of the 
ftggs or larva* of certain insects, mixeu with a kind of 
slimy earth. AlM)ut the middle of March they gene- 
rally disapjwar, on tiieir route to the north. Forster 
informs us, that they visit the euvirous of AlUny fort, 
in the beginning of May ; hut go farther north to breed ; 
that they feed on gTitss seeds, and buds of the sprig 
birch, aud run into small holes, keening clos4* to the 
ground ; from whence the native! call them thUhujh 
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pi-^guc.* ThiJj same species appears also to he foniid in 
Poland, HtiSNia, and Siberia, lu w inter, from w heiire 
tliey also retire farther north on the approac h of >^prinjf ; 
ocept in the northeast parts, and near the hi;^h 

mountaiiiH.f 

The lenjrth of this bird is seven inrhes, the extent 
tw'elvc* inches; the forehead, throat, sides of the neck, 
and line over the eye, are of a delicate straw, or Naples 
yelhnv, ele^i-antly relieved hy a bar of Idack, that passis 
from the nostril to the eye, below* w hich it falls, round, 
iujai;, to the* depth <»f three ejuarters of an inch ; the 
yellow* on the fi>rehead and over the eye, is Innmded, 
within, for ita whole lenjfth, with hlaek, w hich covers 
part of the crown ; the breast is ornamented with a 
Kroad fan-shajwMl patch of blac k : this, m w ell s\» siH 
tile other spots c»f l>lac k, are marked with iniinite riirves 
of yellow points; hack of tlie neck, and tciwards the? 
ahoitldc>rs, a li^ht drab tinj^ed witli lake; Icssct win;jf- 
CDverls, bright cinnamon; jiirreater w ini^'-coverts, the 
same, interiorly dusky, and lipl w ith whitish ; hack 
and win^fs, dr.ib>cciloiir«‘d, tiuired witli reddish, each 
feather of the foniicT havin^f a strcMk cd clu.skv l>lac’k 
down its centre ; primaries, deep dusky, tijit and 
ed^fed with whitish; exterior feathers, most so; secon- 
daries, broadly edi.o'd with li;rht drab, and sccdh»pc‘d at 
the tips ; tail, forked, black; the two middle* fc*athcrs, 
W’bicli by some have been mistake*)! for tl»c* c*overts, are 
reddish drab, c’eiilred with hnnviiislj black; the twe* 
outer ones on each side, exteriorly e<l^o*cl with while; 
breast, of a dusky vinous tiiijL^e, and marked w ith sjuiTs 
or streaks of the same ; the belly and vent, w bite* ; sides, 
atreaked with Imv; hill shojt, (l^atham, in mistake, 
Rays seien inches, J ) of a dui^ky blue cedour; tongue, 
iruncate and bifid ; le;rH and daw s, hlac k ; hind heel, 
very lonx% and almost straight; iris of the eve, ha/ek 
The female has little or no black on tin* crown; and 
the yellow' on the front i« narrow , and of a dirtv tinge. 

• Tmnaorf isd. liii, p. 

f Arctic I tSymptif, vol. n, p. OcO. 
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Th<’n' sk fiififfular in this bird, which 

1 ha%«* rii‘v«*r hccu taken notii*e of liy f*»rm«T w ritcrji, 
vii. rerlaiij lon^l’ him k featherx, n hirli evteiid, hy er|Ual 
heyoiifl earli oilier, above the eyehrou' ; them! 
are hoiirer, iin»re pointed, and of a ditVerent texture from 
tio* re*»t urouiol liieiii ; and the bird pO!»M>s»e?» the power 
of erertmi: them, so as to appear a<« if horned, like sotiif! 
ot the ovi I tribe, Havin*: kept one of these birds uItVW 
for some time, I was nim h amused at this od«i a|ipears> 
aix e, and think it niij^dit furnish a very snitahh* speritic 
appellation, viz. alnutia fo/huta, or ln*rned lark. 1 ‘heJH! 
! oi IIS heroine srareely pereoivahle after tlie bird is dead, 
(ho heatl is sliiditly nested. 

>hore lark and sky lark are names hy w hieh this 
vprnes is usuallv know n in ditVerent parts of the I nioa, 
lin y are said to sin;,* well, moiintin;jf in the air, in the 
manner of the son;/ lark of Kiirope ; hut this is only 
ni those roll lit lies wliete they breed. I have never 
in ird of their nests bt‘iiij( found within the territory 
of the I nited ^ttttes. 


(.KM s xwt r\!fn ni/A, i.issn*. 

M h<.»srs, /o.f.t ! Kill'll *M\, »i)Yrk. 

1 >4- / e Hf m/. t .v/r » r M, i i s s s a sn w n son. 

0St»« 11! S I i ><,„ 

I! •> N, M i T » Ati to. it 1 (•ISH) Nvll « >1 { lx.K Mtsia M 

I Ills I'eiii^ one of tiiose birds rotnnion !<• both roll* 
tinonts, Its tuij/rat ions extending: aittiost fro. ni the very 
poje. to a tlistanre ol loi tv or liti\ dri:re«*s around ; and 
ifs nianners and jie<*nliarilies harinj; I een toiijj familiarly 
known lo fho n.it ui.ih'.fs of I.nrop**, I shall in tliis 
plu e a\ail m\srlt ol the most inli-it sitnjif parts of their 
SHaonuts, siii'joiiiinjLf Mirli partirtiUis as lia\e fallen 
nnde, im ovi n fdioer\ atnoi. 

T In leids,” >ays Mr IVniiawt, “ inhabit not luily 
t»ierniaii(i,* l>ut e\et4 the dreadlul tlmiale of Spiti- 
• Ckam/. >, “ 7 . 
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bergen* where vegetation i« nearly extinct, and scarcely 
any but crpptogamiou$ plants are found. It therefore 
excites wonder, how birds, which arc graminivormiH ih 
© very other than those fro8t4>ound regions, suljsist. 
yet are there found in great flocks both on the land 
and ice of Spitzbergen.* They annually pass to thh 
country by way of Norway; for, in the spring, flcwkt 
innumerable appear, espei^ially on the Norwegian ish**. 
continue only three weeks, and then at once disappear,^ 
Ah they do ii<»t breed in Hudson’s Hay, it is certain 
that many retreat to this last of lands, and toUlly un- 
iiibahited, to perform, in full security, the duties of 
love, iiieiihation, and nutrition. That they breed in 
Hpitihergen, is very probable ; hut we are assured tliai 
tlicy do so in (ireeiiland. They arrive llierc in April, 
and make their nests in the fissures of the rocks, on thf 
mountains, in May j the outside of lh«*ir nest is grass, 
tile middle of feathers, and the lining the down of tho 
Arctic fox. They lay five eggs, white, spotted w ith 
brown : they sing finely near their nest. 

Tliey are eaiight by the hoys in autumn when they 
collect near the shores in great flocks, in order \v 
migrate; and are eaten dried.] 

** In Kurope, they iuliahit, during summer, the most 
naked Lnnhiud Alps, and deseend iu rigiuou's season' 
into ^Su edeii, and fill the nnids and fields ; on whic h 
ai'i'ount the Dalei arliaiis cull them ilhmrsjhtft or had* 
W'cather birds — the Dplauders, hardwni^ftujt cx[ues- 
sive of the same. The Laplander^ style them aht\p[i. 
Leems y remarks, I know not with what foundation, 
that they fatten on the flowing of the tides in Tinmark, 
and grow lean on the ebb. The Laplanders lake them 
iu great nuiiiluTs iu hairsprings, for the tables, their 
flesh being very delicate. 

** They seem to make the countries w ithin the w hole 
Arctic circle their summer ftwidence, from wlnmce tlnyv 

• Lortl M5 n;sAvr*?j Ft'vatff, iHh: Mauiis's Foyriv*, 

I Fai n, Gtrtnhtnd, 11 H. 


^ Finmarkf *2^b. 
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orerflciw th« tmiitheni cottntries in amazing mu!- 
at the §ettiiig iit of winter in the frigid zone* 
In the winter of 1778-9, they came in auch multittidet 
into Binwi, one of the Orkney iHlaiid», sls to cover th«i 
i* h<#h- iwtroiiy ; yet of all the uumhent, hardly two agreed 

in fidoiirH, 

** Lapland, and |>erha[>» Iceland, funiiihej* the nortii 
of Britain w iih the Hw armsi that frequent tlies© parti 
(itiring w inter, as low as the C heviot hills, in lat. 

;J2 . Their resting places, the hVroe isles, Scheihitid, 
and the Orkneys. The Highlands of Scotland, in por- 
tn ular, alHumd with them. Their Hi;»hts are immeiuie, 
and they mingle so closely together in form of a hall, 
tiiat the fow lers make great liavoc among them. They 
arrive Iran, 1*0011 hec4*nie very fat, and are delicioni 
food. They either arrive in the Highlands very early, 
or a few breed there, tor I had one shot f»>r me at 
Inien aiild, the 4th of Augtiat. But there is a certainty 
of their migration ; for multitiidea of them fall, w earied 
widi their passage, on the veisels that are Miiliug 
thro«»g!i the I'entland Firth.* 

“ in tiodf summer dress, they are sometimes seen in 
the s<*uth of llngland, j tin* eliniute not having severity 
sutlirieiit to adet t the <‘<*lonr» ; yet m*w and then a 
milk w hite one appears, w hi<di is nsnally mistaken for 
a while lark. 

Uii-'viit and Siberia ree«'ive them in their s*‘\‘ei’e 
sea-ons annually, in amazing thn-ks, overflow iiig almost 
all l(u-%sia. d l»ey frequent the village-*, and yield a 
most luxurious repast, 1 hey vary there intiuitely in 
their w inter i »»lotirs, are pure W'hite, npeckled, and even 
quite brown. I I bis seems !*» I>e tile iutlueuee of 
(liliereuce of age more than of season, (teriiianv hai 
also its share of them, lu Austria, they are caught and 
fed w ith millet, and atibrd the epi<*ure a treat eqiiat to 
that of the ortolan.” ^ 

• BiMior 1\h .M8. * 

4 Mok ton's y<*rtiu[mfK p. 427. 

i Hu I N Trat tit, i. H*H. 

I KaAMza, .idKirn. Atutr. H72. 

4 
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These birds appear in the northern districts of the 
United States early in December, or ^vith tlie fir^t 
heavy snow, particularly if drifted by hi^h Hirnk 
They are iisnaliy called the white show liird, to distin. 
^tiisn them from the small dark bluish snow bird 
Their numbers increase with the increasin*^ severity of 
w'cather, and depth of snow. Flocks of them sometimes 
reach as far south as the borders of Maryland ; and the 
whiteueas of their pluina're is olmerved to be ‘’'reatesl 
towards the depth of winter. They spread over the 
Oennesee country and the interior of the district of 
Maine, tlyinjjf in close coin|)act bodies, drivin;^ about 
most in a hi**!! wind; sometimes ali«;htin^^ near the 
doors, hut seldom sittin;^ hm^'^, heinyf a rovinjjr, restless 
bird. In these plentiful rej^iotis, where more valuable 
pime is ahiindanr, they hold out no temptation t<» the 
Kportsmau or hunter; and except the few cauixht by 
boys ill snares, no other attention is paid to them. They 
are, bowev«'r, universally considered as tlie barbineers 
of severe <M»ld weather, llow far u »*stward they exteiel 
1 am nnalile to sav. One <»f the m<»st intfdli^^ent and 
expert hunters wfio aicompanied ('a[)tains la*wis and 
(/lark <‘11 titeir exju'dition to tin* Pai ilic Ocean, infornut 
me, that lu* has no rccolh*<*ti<ni of se<*inyf thes«‘ Inids in 
any part of their tour, not <*v<*n amon;;r tin* bleak and 
snowy regions of the isiony luountaiiis; thon<;h the 
little hln<‘ ojo‘ nas in abundance. 

Tin* simw huntin;r deriv<‘s a (<>iisid<‘ralde part of its 
f<»od fnnn tlie seeds of certain aquatic |dants, w hich may 
be inn* reason for its preferring; these remote n<»rthern 
countries, s<i o<‘n«‘rully intersected nitb str<*ains, poinls 
lakes, and shallow arms of the sea, that j)rol)aidy aboiind 
with such plants. In pa>siu;;; don ii tin* Si*ueca riv<T 
t<»wards l.iike Ontario, late in the month i»f Oct<»her, I 
was snrpi is<‘<l l»y the appeara(«<*e of a lar;:e dock of these 
birds fc<‘dini( on the surfaiv of the wat<*f, siipport<‘d ou 
the tops of a erouth of weeds that n*s<* from the bot- 
tom, j;n1n in;; so close toyfcthcr that our boat could n ith 
jfreat ditVn ulty make its way thron;»h them. Th<*y were 
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anti €"xanjint*{l, w ♦•rr filled, not only w ith the seeds of 
this plant, but with a nvinnte kina of shell fish that 
adhen's to the leaves. In these kind of atjuatie exetir- 
sioDs th<*v are doubtless ^^reully as>isted by the lenjfth 
of tbeir bind heel and elaws, I also tdiserved a few on 
Tilde Itoek, ulwne tiie Falls of Nui*,'^ara, seemiuj^ly in 
seareb of the same Kind of food. 

Areorditiif to the HtateiJUMi!'* of those traders who 
have resided m'ar IludMUi’s Ibiy.lhesnou biintinj^s are 
file earliest of their inii»Tatory lords, appeariiiij there 
about the 1 Itli of April, staying: alwuit a month or tive 
uei*kK, and pnnaM <lini; farther north to lireed. They 
return Uijain in Nepti inher, stay till Ntivemln'r, when 
the sevf re frosts <lrive them sontli ward. * 

The Miiumer (lr<*ss of the snow huntinjif is a tawny 
hro\> n, inteiNpiU'se*! with w hiti*, eoverin;r tin’ head, neek, 
and lower parts; tlie haik is hlaek, eueh featlier hi‘in|f 
j>»kirted u ith hn»u ii ; u in^rsand tail, also hlaek, iiuirkedi 
in the hdlouin:^ manner; — tln^ three sei’ondarieH next 
the body are liordered with hav, the next with while, 
ami all the rest «d the seeoiiduries, as well as their 
eoverts, and shouhier of the win^^, pure white; the tirst 
six primarii's are hlaek from their eoverts downwards 
to tlieir extremities; tail, forked, the three exterior 
featJjers, on eaeli side, while, marked on the outer ed;fe, 
near the lip, with hlaek ; the r«‘st, iwarly all Idaek ; tail- 
< averts, re«hlish hr«*wn, fadiii;; intt* v^hite; hill, pale 
brow II ; lej;s and feel, hlaek ; hind ( law Ion;:, like that 
of tin* lark, thoiii;h more curved. In winter, they 
hi’eonn* while on the head, neck, and w hol(* under side, 
as u (dl as oreat part of tin* winsfH and rump ; the back 
(‘ontiimes hlaek, skirted viith brown. Some are evam 
hnunl pure wliite. Indeed, so much does their pluma|re 
vary aeeordin;r to a;re ami se.tsoii, that no tw o are found 
at any tiun* alike. 

♦ Li>nihiH J*hil> ii.i^phicul Tntntu(ti<mt^ Ixii, 4UCI. 
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GENUS XXX 11 TANAGRA, LtNNiits. 

RUBGEKUS TYBANGA, VIEILL. 

155 . TANAGRA RGBRA^ WILKON. — SCARLKT TAKAGEIl. 

WILSOX, riiATE XI. VUl, III. MALE. — Pl«. IV. FICMAI.B. 

EDlMUt ncill f OLLEOE MUSEUM. 

Tins OBO of the jifaiidy foroigTiers, (and porliaps tho 
most showy,) that ro^iilarly visit us from the* torrid 
roflfions of th<‘ south. Ho is drost iii the rioliost scarlot, 
set off with tlie most jetty black, and comes, over 
extensive countries, to sojourn for a time amon:^ us. 
While we consider him entitled to all the rights of hos- 
pitality, we may he permitted to examine a litll(‘ into 
iiis character, and endeavour to discover, Avhether he 
has any thin^r else to recommend him, besides that of 
having* a fine coat, and being a great traveller. 

On or about the Ist of May, this bird makes his 
appearance in INmnsylvauia. He spreads over the 
United States, and is found even in Uanada. He rarely 
a]>proacb('s the b.ibitations of man, unless, pmbaps, to 
the orchard, m here be sometimes builds; or to the 
cherry trees, in search of fruit. 7'he depth of the woods 
is his favourite abode. There, among the tbii k foliago 
of tin* tallest trees, hi.s simple, and almost inonotonons 
notes, churr, re[>eated at short intervals, in a 

pensivi* tone, may be occasionally beard, which ajipear 
to jirocei'd from a considerable distance, tbouiib the bird 
he imme<liatelv almve you ; a faculty bi'stowed on him 
by the beneticent Author of Nature, no doubt for his 
protection, to compensate, in a degree, for the danger 
to which his glowing colour would often expose him. 
Besides this usual note, he has, at times, a more musical 
chant, sometbini; ies«‘nibling ii. mellowness that of the 
Baltimore oriole. His food consists of large, winged 
insects, such as wasps, hornets, and humble bees, and 
also of fruit, partienlarly those of that spei ies of vaeci- 
niiim usually calleil liuekle-herries, which, in their 
season, form almost his whole fare. His nest is built 
about the middle of May, on the horizontal branch of a 
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tre<s fiometiraes an apple tree^ and h but nli^litlv' put 
to^etlier ; stiilks of broken flax, and dry ifrass, ho tliiuly 
wove together, that the li^j-ht in easily perceivable through 
it, form the repr^sifory of his yoiiti^. The ej(g‘8 are 
fiiree, of a dull blue, spotted with brown or purple. 
They rarely raise more than one brood in a seiison, and 
leave us i'or the south about the last week in Au;tust. 

Amon^ all the birds that inhabit our woods, there is 
none that strikes tlie eye of a stranjjfer, or even a native, 
with so luio h brilliancy as this. JSeen amon:^ the ^reen 
leaves, with the li;^:lit falling stron;»^ly on his plunia^o', 
he really appears lieautiful. If he has little of melody 
in liis notes t«» charm us, he has nothing in them to 
dls;ifust. His manners are modest, easy, and inotl'ensive. 
Ih* commits no depredations on the pro[»erty of the 
husbandman, but ratluT benefits him by the daily 
destitution, in sprin;^, <»f many noxious insects; and, 
when winter ap[»roaches, he is no phinderinj:* dependant, 
hut s<*(*ks, in a distant country, for that susteiiuuc.o 
wliiidi the severity of the season denies to his industry 
in tliis. He is a strikin;r ornament to onr rural scenery, 
and none of the meanest of our rural sonjfsters. Such 
heiu;^ the true traits of his character, ne shall always 
with pleasure w^dcome this heautifaljinolfeusivestran^er 
to our on bards, proves, and h>rests. 

The mah' of this species, when arrived at liis full size 
and colours, is six inches and a half in length, and ten 
ami a half hroad. I’lu' whole plumajie is of a most 
brilliant scarlet, except the witi;rs and tail, which are of 
a deep hlack ; the latter, haiidHomely forked, stuuelimeM 
minutely tipped with white, and the iuteriur ed;;es of 
the uin^^ fealiiers nearly white; the hill is stron;;, con- 
niderahly inliated, like those of bin tribe, the ed;fe of the 
upper mandible, somewhat irret^ular, as if toothed, and 
the wlude of a dirty »(amho;fe, or yellowish horn colour ; 
this, however, like that of most other birds, varies 
accordiu;if to the season. About the 1st of Au;,^ust he 
begins to moult; the young feathers coming out, of a 
greeuisli yellow colour, until he appears nearly all 
dappled with spots of scarlet and greenish yellow. In 
this state of plumage be leaves us. How long it ia 
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before he recovers his scarlet dress, or whether he 
continues of this g^reenish colour all winter, I am unable 
to say. The iris of the eye is of a creain colour, the 
leg's and feet, li{;ht blue. The female is green above, 
and yellow below ; the wiiig^s and tail, brou nish black, 
edg^ed with green. The young birds, during their 
residence here the first season, <-ontinue nearly of the 
same colour with the female. In this circumstance we 
again recognize the wise provision of the Deit}', in thus 
clothing the female, and the inexperienced young, in a 
garb so favourable for coiu'ealment among the foliage; 
as the weakness of the one, and the frequent visits of 
the other to her nest, u <mld greatly endanger t})(* safety 
of all. That the young males d(> not rec(*ive their red 

i dumage until the early j)art of the smceeding spring, 
think highly probable, from tin* circumstance (d’ 
frecpiently finding their red feathers, at that season, 
intermixed with green ones, and the wings also broadly 
edged with gr(‘en. These facts render it als(> j)robable 
that the old males regularly change their cohmr, and 
have a summer and winter dress; hut this, farther 
observations must determine. 

There is in t he Brazils a bird of the same genus with 
this, and very much reseniblitig it, so much so as to 
have ln‘en frecjuently coufouiid(>d with it by European 
writers. It is the tcmaijra Brazilia of Turton ; and, 
though so like, is yet a very distinct species from the 
present, as I have myself had the opportunity of ascer- 
taiiiiug, by examining tw'o very perfi*ct specimens from 
Brazil, now in the possessiim of Mr l*eale, ami (‘om- 
pariug them with this. The principal diflf'ereiices are 
these : Th« plumage of the Brazilian is almost black at 
bottom, very deep scarlet at the surface, and of an orange 
tint betw’ecn ; ours is ash c<doured at bottom, white in 
the middle, and bright scarlet at top. The tail of ours 
is forked, that of the other, cuneiform, or rounded. The 
hill of our sj>ecies is more inflated, and of a greenish 
yellow' colour; the other’s is black above, and w hitish 
below, towards the base. The wlude |diimage of the 
southern species is of a coarser, stitter cpiaiity, particu- 
larly on the head. The wings and tail, in both, are black. 
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III the account which Buffoii ja^ives of the scarlet 
and cardinal jrroslwak, there a|)poars to bt* very 
great confiisiou, and many mistakes; to explain which, 
it is necessary to observe, that Mr Edwards, in his figure 
of tin* scarlet tanager, or scarlet sparrow, as he calls it, 
has given it a hanging crest, owing, no doubt, to the 
loose, disordered state of the phiniage of the stuffed or 
dried skin from wliich he made his drawing. Buffon luis 
afterwards (‘onfonnded the two together, hy applying 
many st(»ri<‘s, originally related of the cardinal grosbeak, 
to the scarlet tanager; and the following he gravely 
givi's as his reason for so doing : W'e may presume,^* 
says he, “ that n hen travellers talk of the warhle of the 
cardinal, they mean the scarlet cardinal, tor the other 
l ardioal is of th<^ genus of the grosbeaks, consequently 
a silent bird.”*^ This silent bird, however, has hemi 
dv’clared by an (Miiineut English naturalist, to be almost 
eijual to their own nightingale! Tin* (kinut also <|notes 
the following passage from (Charlevoix t(» prove tlie saiin* 
point, wliich, if his translator h;is done him justice, 
evideittly jiroves the reverse. “ It is scarcely more 
than a hundred leagues,” says this travidler, “ south of 
('anuiia, that the l ardinal begins to he seen. Their song 
is s\v ect, their jiluinag^e i»eaiitifnl, ami their head vveani 
a crest.” But the scarlet tanager is found even in 
(!anada, as well as an hundred leagues to the south, 
while the ( ardinal grosbeak is iu>t found in any great 
luimhers north of Maryland. The latter, therefore, it 
is higlily prohahle, w as tin* bird meant hy ('harlevoix, 
and not the scarlet tanager. Biitloii also ipiotes an 
extract of a letter from Cuba, which, if the circumstance 
it relates |>e true, is a singular proof of the estimation 
in vvliich the S{>aniards huh! the cardinal grosbeak. 

On VVedin'sday arrived at tlie' port of Ilavannah, a 
hark fr<nn Florida, loaded with lardinal birds, skins, and 
fruit. The Spaniards bought the cardinal birds at so 
higli a price as ten dollars a-piece; and, not withstanding 
the {mhlic distress, spent on them the sum of 
dollars ! ” [• 

• Burrus, vol. iv, p. goti. 
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With a few facts more I shall conclude the history of 
the scarlet tanag;er : When you approach the nest, the 
male keeps cautiously at a distance, as if fearful of 
beingf seen ; while the female hovers around in the 
pfreatest agitation and distress. When the young leave 
the nest, the male parent takes a most active part in 
feeding and attending them, and is then altogether 
indifferent of concealment. 

Passing through an orchard one morning, I caught 
one of these 3 ''Oung birds, that had but lately left the 
nest. I carried it with me about half a mile, to shew 
it to my friend, Mr William Bartram ; and, having pro- 
cured a cage, hung it up on one of the large pine trees 
in the botanic garden, within a few feet of the nest of 
an orchard oriole, w hich also contained young ; hopeful 
that the charity or tenderness of the orioles would 
induce th(‘m to supply the cravings of the stranger. 
Ihit charity with them, as wuth too many of the human 
ra<^e, began and ended at home. The poor orphan was 
altogether neglected, notw'ithsianding its plaintive cTies ; 
and, as it refused to he fed hy me, 1 w as about to return 
it back to the place w here I found it, w hen, towards 
the afternoon, a scarlet taiiager, no doubt its owui parent, 
was seen fluttering round the cage, endeavouring to 
get in. Finding this impracticable, he flew off’, and 
w)oii returned with food in his bill ; and continued to 
feed it till after sunset, taking up bis lodgings on the 
higher branches of the same tree. In the morning, 
almost as soon as day broke, he w’as again seen most 
ac^tively engaged in the same affectionate manner; Jind, 
notw ithstanding the insolence of the orioles, continued 
his benevolent offices the whole day, roosting at night 
as before. On the third or fourth day, he appeared 
extnuiiely solicitous for the liberation of his charge, 
using every expression of distressful anxietv, and every 
call and invitation that nature had put in his pow er for 
him to come out. This was too much for the fcelingg 
of my venerable friend; he procured a ladder, audi 
mounting to the spot where the bird was susjieiided, 
opened the cage, took out the prisoner, and restored 
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him to liWrty and to hi« who, with notes of 

^at exultation, accompanied his lliirht to the woods. 
The happiness of my j»ood friend wtts scarcely less 
complete, and shewt^ itself in his benevolent conn- 
tenanre ; and 1 could not refrain sayiiijj to myself,— 
If such sweet sensations can be derived from a simple 
circunistanee of this kind, how ex<|iiisif4*, how unspeak- 
ably rapturous, must the delight of those individuals 
have been, who have res<med their fellow hein^ from 
death, chains, and imprisonment, and restored them 
to the arms of their friends and relaiioiis ! Surely, in 
such godlike actions, virtue is its own most abundant 
reward. 

15(5. TJyiaaA .KJT/ri, om. aki> wils. — sitmmvr rfd-bird. 

WII-SO.V, I»l.ATf‘. >1. H<;. III. WALK. ~ HtJ, IV. KF.MAI.K. 

The change of colour w'bich this lord is subject to 
duriiift the tirst year, and the imperfe<-t tiirure (irst 
iffiveii of it by C’att‘sby, hare de<s*ived the European 
naturalists so much, that four ditfereiit species nave 
been formed out of this one. 

Tim male of the sunmier red-bird is wholly of a rich 
s’ermilion <'«lour, most brilliant on the lowi^r parts, 
except the inner vanes and tips of the winy^M, wbirb are 
of a dusky brown ; the bill is disproportiunably iar^fe, 
intlated, the upper mandible furnislied with a pnicess, 
and the wlmle bill of a yellowish horn <‘olour; the lejj^ 
and feet are lijrlit blue, incliiiinir to purple ; the eye, 
larjje, the iris of a lijfht hazel tadour ; the leiiifth of the 
whole liird, seven inches and a quarter ; and between 
the tips of the expanded wiii^, twelve inches. The 
female differs little in size from the male; hut k, above, 
of a brownish yellow olive, lightest over the eye ; throat, 
breast, and whole lower part of tlie body, of a dull 
orani»‘e yellow ; tips and interior vanes of the ivinjsrs, 
brown ; bill, lejpi, and eye, as in the male. The ne.st k 
built ill the wootls, on the borizoiital brancii of a lialf- 
jrrown tnm, often an evergreen, at the heijjht of ten or 
twelve feet from the ip'ouud; composed, outwardly. 
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of brokrn fttalkg of dry flax, and lined with fine prraaa; 
the female lays three lijfht blue e^f<rs ; the yoaD|ir 
are produc'd about the middle of June; and 1 suspect 
tliat the same pair raise no more than one brood in a 
season, for 1 have never found their nests but in 
May or June. Towards the middle of Au'j'u.st, they 
take their departure for the sontii, tlieir residence here 
bein;]^ scarcely huir months. The yoiine* are, at first, of 
a ^reen olive above, nearly the same colour as the 
female below, and do not a< (juire their full lints till 
the Riicceedin<r sprine- or summer. 

The <han;re, nowever, commences tlie first season 
before their de[»arture. In the month of Auifiist, the 
youn;^ males are distiii^^uished from the females hv 
their motley jr^rh ; the yellow plurnajre below, as well 
as the olive jrreen above, first bei omin;^ stained with 
spots of a hiitf c<d(uir, which irradually l»ri<rhten into 
red ; tliese hein;^ iiTe»rnlarly scatt«’red <>ver the whole 
body, except the w iiiifs and tail, partieularly the former, 
whit‘h I have off4‘n found to <-oiitaiu four or five frreeti 
fpiills in the snc<*e4*dintr June. The fiiNt of these birds 
1 ever shot was y:reen win<red; UJid ronc<‘ivin^‘ it at that 
time to be a nond«’serij)t, 1 mmle a drawing; of it w ith 
eare ; and on turiiin;^ to it at this moment, I fiiul the 
whole of the primaries, and tw’o of the secon<ljiries, 
yellowish irreen, tin* n‘st of the plumage a full red. 
This was about the middle of May. lii the month of 
Aii^rust, of the same y«*ar, b**in<r in the wimuIs with my 
mm, I perc<*ived a bird of very sinifular plumajr**, and 
navinir inwer before nmt w ith such an 4Kl<iity, instantly 
pave <*hase to it. It appeaml to me, at a small distance, 
to be s|)rinkled all over w ith red, eroen. and yellow. 
After a preat d«*al of difficulty, for tin* bin! hud taken 
notice of my eair^'rin'ss, and had bec ome extremely shy, 

I siieceeded in hrinninp it down ; ainl touud it to be 

II ymiiiiT bird of the siime species with the one I had 
killed ill the pie(*edl!iij May, hut levs advanced to its 
fixed colours; tin* winps entirely of a irreeiiish yellow*, 
and the rest of the plununre spotted, in the most irr<*pular 
manner, with red, yellow , brown, and preeuish. Harinp, 
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that time, seen them in a!! their M&gen of colour, 
diinnjj their residence here, I have the m<»re satisfaction 
in asfurinjr the n’ader that the whole four species 
mentioned Ity Dr Latham are one and the same. 

The food of these birds consists of various kinds of 
htijfSj a»»‘i iarire black beetles. In several instances, 1 
have found the stomach entirely tilled with the hroken 
remains of hurnhie bees. During the season of whortle- 
berries, they seem to subsist almost entirely on these 
berries ; hut, in the early part of the season, on insects 
of th«' above description. In IViinsylvania, they are a 
rare sp(‘<'ies, bavin"- myself sometimes passed a whole 
summer without seeinif one of tliein ; wliile in New 
Jersey, even within half a mile of the shore opposite 
the < ity of Philadelpliia, they may generally 1 m* found 
durin^»- the season. 

The note of the male is astronij and sonorous whistle, 
resemblin;^ a loose tr ill or shake on the notes of a life, 
frerpiently repeated ; that the female is rather a kind 
of chatlcriu", approachitr"- nearly to the rapid pronun- 
ciation <»f €fiir/<j!/-tuch/-turf(y vhichtf-tucktf^turhy when she 
sees any person ap{u*oa(-itiii" the ne!"hlM>urhood of her 
nest. She is, however, rarely seen, and usiiaiiy mute, 
and scar«*ely to he distinguished from tlie colour of the 
foliaife at a distame; while the io<|na«'ity aiul hriiiiant 
red of the male make him very conspieuoiis ; and w hen 
seen amontr the t;«’»*en leav«*s, partn ularly if the litfht 
fails strongly on his plnma"e, he has a most heatitiful 
and elejrant ajipearain e. It is worthy of remark, that 
the females of almost all our splendid feathered birds 
are di*est in plain and often obscure ioloiirs, as if 
Providence meant to favour their personal concealment, 
and, c'onHefjuentlv, that of tlwir nest and youio^, from 
the depredations of birds 4»f prey ; while, amoii^y the 
latter, sin h a» eagles, ow ls, hawks, icc. whichare untki^r 
no such apprehension, the females are unifonniy covered 
with ric her coloured plumage than the males. 

The summer r<*d-hird delij^hts in a flat fUindy c ountry 
covered w ith wood, and interspersed with pine* tree's ; 
and iii, coiiseqneiitly, more numerous tow ards the shoren 
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of the Atlantic than in the interior. In both Carolinaji, 
and in Georg-ia and Florida, they are in ijreat plenty. 
In Mexico «orae of them are probably resident, or, at 
least, winter there, as many other of our summer 
visitants are known to do. In the northern States they 
are very rare ; and I do not know that they have been 
found either in Upper or Lower Oanada. Du Pratz, 
in his Hintimf of Lomsiana^ has related some particulars 
of this bird, which have been repeated by almost every 
Riibaequent writer on the subject, viz. that “ it inhabits 
tlie woods on the Mississippi, and collects against winter 
a vast mapfazino of maize, which it carefully conceals 
with dry leaves, leaviiij^ only a small hole for entrance; 
and is so jealous of it, as never to quit its neighbourhood 
ex<M»pt to drink.” It is probable, though I <annot 
corroborate the fact, that individuals of this species 
may winter near the Mississippi; hut that, in a climate 
80 moderate, and where such an exuberance of friiita, 
seeds, and berries, is to he found, even during winter, 
this, or any other bird, should take so much pains in 
hoarding a vast quantity of Indian corn, and attach itself 
so closely to if, is rather apocryphal. 7'he same writer, 
vol, ii, p. 94, relates similar particulars of the cardinal 
gTOshealc, (irtria cardinalts,) which, though it winters 
in IVnnsylvania, where the tdimate is much more 
severe, and where the length and rigours of that .season 
wotild require a far larger majjazine, and he a tlireefold 
greater stimulus to hoarding, yet has no such habit 
liere. Besides, 1 have never foimd a single grain of 
Indian eorn in the stomaeh of the suninier red-hird, 
though I have examiiuKl many iudivi<luals of both sexes. 
On the whole, 1 eonsider this aeroiint of Du Pratz’s in 
much the same light with that of his countryman, 
('harlevoix, who gravely iiifcrms us, that the owls of 
Canada lay up a store of live mice for winter ; the legs 
of which they first break, to prevent them from running 
away, and then teed them carefully, and fatten them, 
till wantod for use.* 


• Travel* i» Camadetf vol. i, p. 2J59. Lond. 1761. Svo. 
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It* maiinere — thou|rh neither its bill nor tong’iie — 

n rtske very niuth of those of the flveatcher; for I 
IT I'rrqwently observed both male and female, a little 
Iw'fore suiiset, in parts of the forest rlear of nnderwcHHl, 
•Ktrtiui*' after wiiijjed inserts, and eontimuiig thus 
rii^ai^ed till it ivas almost dusk. 

157 . TASAORA LrOOVlClAKA, HILSON. LOUISIAVA TAKAOER. 

AM t HON', rLATR XX. rui. I. 

This bird, toiretber with Clark’s crow, and Lewis’s 
voodperker, as has already Wen nieiitioiied, were 
(liseovered, in the remote W’jrions of Louisiana, by the 
evplorinj: party under the eominand of Captain (teor^e 
Merriwether Lewis, and Lieutenant, now (teneral, 
V\ illiani Clark, in their meinorable expedition acros* 
the (oniinent to the Cai ilie Oeeaii. 

The frail remains of t lie bird now under eonsideration, 
as well as of the otlier two, have Wen set up by Mr 
Peaie, in his niuseutn, with us imudi tu'atness as the 
state of the skins wimld permit. Of three of these 
which were put into my liaiids for examination, tho 
most peHe<’t was selected tor a drawing. Its size 
and tuarkintfs w ere as follow : — Lenj^^th, six inches and 
a half; hiuk, tail, and ivin^js, black ; the jy^reater win^- 
coverts, lipt with yellow; the next superior n»w', 
wholly yellow; neck, rump, tailHi;overts,and whole lower 
parts, ;rreeni?.h yellow ; forepart of the head, to and 
hevond the eyes, liuht scarlet ; hill, yellow ish hom 
eolonr ; (cd^es td the upper iiiandihle, ra^^g<*d, as in the 
rest of its tribe; lejfs, litfht blue; tail, sli|fhtly forked, 
and edited w ilh dull w hitish : the w hole %ure ulMint 
the size, and much resemhliiijf in shape, the searlet 
taiia^o*r already described ; hut evidently a diflerent 
speclt»s, from the black ha< k, and yellow coverts. 8omc 
of the feathers on the upper part of the hack w ere also 
skirted w itli yellow . A skin of w Imt I suppos4*d to be 
the female, or a youii" bird, differed in iiayinj( tW 
winiifs and hack hrow'iiish, and in heini’* rather less. 

The family, or ^erius, to w bicb this bird belongs, i« 
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particularly subject to changes of colour, both profn’es- 
sively, during* the first and second seasons; and alw) 

P eriodically, afterwards. Some of those that inhabit 
’eunsylvaiiia chang^e from an olive green to a greenish 
yellow; and, lastly, to a brilliant scarlet ; and I confest», 
when the preserved specimen of the present species 
was first shewn me, I suspected it t<> havt‘ been passint; 
tlirougb a similar change at the time it was takeu. 
But, having examined two more skins of the Kam« 
species, and finding them all marked very nearly alike, 
wliich is seldom the case with those birds that changt 
while moulting, I began to think that this might he it> 
most p(‘rmanent, or, at least, its summer or winter dress. 

The little information 1 have been able to pnx ure el 
the species generally, or at what particular season tins* 
were shot, prevents me from being able to deterniim* 
this matter to my wish, 

I Clin only learn, that they inhabit the exlensii** 
plains or prairies of the Missouri, between the Osage 
ami Mamlan nations; bniidiiig their nests in low bushes, 
lUid often among the grass. With ns the tanagers 
usii.dly build on the branches of a hiekory or white oab 
sapling. These birds delight in various kinds of berries, 
with which those rich prairies are said to ahonnd. 


(iENl'S XXXIII. — laSN^as. 

SCRUF.NCS 1 Srir.i, llONArAUTI.. 

1.>S. rnj saij.LA ctaska^ wij.son. — imuc.o bird. 

witHU.N, pi.AiK »i, i n.. V. 

Tims is anotluT of those rich plumaged tribes that 
visit ns in spring from the regions of the south. It 
arrives in IVuiisylvauia on tin* se<‘ond week in May, 
and disnp])ears almut the riidille of Septeinher. It i** 
niimenuis in all the settled parts of the middle and 
eastern States; in the ("arolimts and (ieorgia it is also 
ahnndant. Though ('ateshy says that it is only found 
at a great distance from the sea, yet round the city of 
New York, and in maiiv places along tlie shores of New 
Jersey, I have met witK them in [dent}'. I may also mid, 
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on thi» authority of Mr William Ihirtram, that ** thoy 
iiihahit tin* roiitinoiit and s€‘a-<‘oaKt islaiidn, from Mexico 
to Nova JS<’otia, from the sea-coast west beyond the 
Apalnrhian and ( lierokee mountains,” * They are also 
Known in Mexico, where they probahly winter. Its 
favourite haunts, while w ith ns, are about o^ardens, tields 
of deep clover, the borders of woods, and roadsid****, 
where it is fre<|ueiitiy seen perched on the fences. In 
iUiuaiiners, it i> <*x( rernely active and neat, aiid a vijto- 
rolls and pretty j»ood son*;ster. It mounts to the hi«'hest 
titp of a larj^e tree, and (hunts for half an hour at a time. 
Its son*: is not one continued strain, hut a repetition of 
short notes, coinmencin*: loud and rapid, and falling', hy 
almost iinpercM'ptihh* |:radat ions, for six or ei;jht seconds, 
till tliey seem hardly articulate, as if tio* little minstrel 
were (piite exhausti d ; and, after a pause of half a minute 
or less, commences apiin as Ijchirc. Some of our hird.s 
sinj: only in sprii;*:, and then chiefly in the morning, 
heinj: comparatively mute duriiii: the heat of noon ; hut 
the indiifo bird < bants with as much animation under 
the meridian sun, in the inontli of .Inly, as in the* month 
of May ; and continues his son*:, oicasionally, to the 
middle or end of An*:ust. llis usiiai note, w hen ahirmed 
}»y an approach to his nest, is a sharp c/////, like that of 
striKiuL*^ two hard pebbles smartly to^jether. 

Not w ithstandin;: the beauty ot his pluma*:e, the 
vivacity with wiiii h lie nIu^s, and tin* case with whii^h 
he can h«* ri'arcd am) kept, the Iiidi^ro bird is seldom 
s<‘en doinesli< at«‘d. The few I haic in(*t with wer« 
taken in tra[) cares ; and 'siich of any species rarely sin^ 
eipial to those w hicli ha\e been reared by band from 
the ncKt. rii«*re is one singularity wbii b may he men- 
tioned here, vi/. that, in some certain lights, his plumule 
appears of a ri( h sky bine, and in others of a vivid 
verdijrris j:rcen ; so that the same bird, in passint; from 
one plai e to another before your eyes, seems to under;:o 
a total chaii*:e of cadour. W hen the auric of incidence 
of the rays of liK^ht, rellected from bis plumaj^o*, in 
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acute, the colour is g^reen, when obtuse, lilue. Such, I 
think, 1 have observed to he uiiiforralv the case, with, 
out beiiifr optician eiioiig^h to explain why it is m*. 
From thi«, however, must be excepted the colour of tin 
head, which, beiii^ of a very deep blue, is not utfect<*<i 
by a change of position. 

The nest of this bird is usually built iu a low bush, 
amoujif rank ^rass, grain, or clover, suspended l>y twi. 
twigs, one passing up each side ; and is composed out- 
wardly of flax, and lined with tine dry tirass. Tht 
eggs, generally five, are blue, with a blotcli of purple ut 
the great end. 

The indigo bird is five inches long, and neveii iiulm 
in extent ; t he wliole body is of a rich sky blue, deep- 
ening on the head to an ultramarine, with a tinge of 
purple ; the blue on the body, tail, and wings, varies iu 
particular lights to a light green, or \er<ligris (rolour, 
similar to tiuiton the breast of a peacock ; wings, black, 
edged witli light blue, and becoming brownish towards 
the tips; lesser coverts, liubt blue; greater, black, 
broadly skirted wit’a the same him*; tail, black, ext<*- 
riorly edged with blue; lull, black alujve, u birisb lu lovv, 
Homewhat larg(*rin pniportioii than iinebes of the same 
size usnully are, but b*ss than those* of tin* ge*mis tmbti* 
riza^ with which Mr Peiiuaut has classed it, though, I 
think, improperly, as the bird h;ts much more of tin* 
form and imuiners of the genus />r//r/?//o, where I must 
be permitted to place it; legs and leet, bkudvisli brown. 
The female is of a light flaxen colour, with the wings 
dusky black, and the cheeks, breast, and whob* huver 
parts, a clay <*oloiir, with streaks of a darker (*oIoiir 
under the wings, and tinged in several placets with 
bluish. Towards fall, the male, while moulting, becomes 
nearly of the <*olour of the female, and in one vihich I 
kept through the winter, the rich blue jdumage did not 
return tor more than two mouths; though { doubt not, 
had the bird enjoy^Hl his liberty and natural food under 
a w'arm sun, this brow unesK would have been of shorter 
duration. The usual food of this species is insects and 
viirious kinds of needs. 
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169 . FMJXCILLJ CJRJSt WILSON AND TEMMIN( K. 

PAINTED MOKTIKO. 

WILiiOJI, PLATE XXU, EIO. 1. MAtK,— no. 11. fENAl.E. 

This is <ni(* of the most nunif^rous of thr liftl® 
sumnoT birds of Lower LoiiiM&im, where it is univer- 
sally known annin^^ the Freneh inhabitants, and railed 
by tlu'ui “ le pape/" and by the AnierieanH the non- 
pareil. Its oay dr4‘ss and doeility of manners have 
proenred if many adruin‘rs ; for tln‘se <|UHlitieK are 
stronj^ly at!ra< (i>e, anil <*arry their own nnannineiidu- 
tiiojs alnays alonji^ nith tln ni. 'I he low ianintriivs of 
the Souibern Stat«*s, in tin* vieinity of tin* sea, and alon^ 
tin* iM»r<b*rs of our larije riv4‘rs, particularly amoiiff the 
rice plantations, an* the faviuirite haunts of this eie<j(ant 
little bird. A lew are se4*n in North Carolina; in 
South (arolina they an* inon* numerous; and still 
inor«* Sit in tin* loner parts «»f (ieor?:ia. To the west- 
ward, I Isr’st nn*t them at Natebe/, on the Mississippi, 
w here tin y S4 cnn'd rather s< ar< :*. Jh*lov4 Baton 
alon;^ tin* leve«*, or enibaUAinent of the river, tln*y 
appear4*d in ;;n*at nuinhers ; and eontinued to heroine 
more <'ornmon as I approarln*d New Orleans, w her(4 
lln‘y were warbiin^ tnun almost every feme, and 
erossin;*- tin* road before* me every f«*w minutes. 'I’heir 
notes very mneii reseml>b* those of the indi^^o bird ; hut 
want the strej>L'th and enerjry of the latter, heinj|if more 
f«*ehle and tm*re eoinas**. 

I found tln‘'»e birds very eornmouly dimiestiiated in 
the houses (d the iVeiieh iiihahitaiits of New' Orleans; 
appearin*: f«> he the most e4ifnruon eaj;e bird tln‘y have. 
1 be ne;;roes <»ften hrin;,^ them to market, from the 
neii;;lihourin»: plantations, for sale ; either in cajL^ew, 
taken in traps, or in the nest. A w ealthy Fn in h 
plantt'r, w ho lives on the hanks of the Mississijppi, a tew 
miles helow Bayo I'oureln*, took me into hm ;(ardeii, 
w'hieh is spacious and iiia^iiiHcent, to shew me hia 
aviary ; w here, among many of our coiuinou birds, 1 
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observed several nonpareils, tu o of wliicli bad nests, 
and were then batching’. 

Were the same attention bestow ed on tliese birds as 
on the canary, I have no doubt but tiny w oiild breed 
with equal facility, and become emially nmneroiis and 
familiar, while the richness of tneir plumage might 
compensate for their inferiority of song. Many of them 
have been transported to Europe; and I think I have 
somewhere read, that in Holland attempts have been 
made to breed them, and with success. Wlien the 
employments of the people of the Uiiited States become 
more sedentary, like thos<* of Kuro])e, the innocent and 
agreeable anmsement of keeping and n‘aring birds in 
this manner will become nn>re general than it is at 
present, and their manners better known. And 1 
cannot hut think, tliat an intercourse w ith these little 
innocent warhlers is favourable to <hdi(’acy of fending, 
and seiitiinents of humanity ; for 1 have ohserve'd the 
rudest and most savage softened into bemevoletun* w hile 
<M)uteniplatiiig the interesting manners of these inoffen- 
sive little creatures. 

Six of th<*se* lords, whieh I brought with me* from 
New Orleans hy sea, soon became reconciled to tlie 
(age. In g<»(»d weather, the males sung with great 
sprightliness, the)ugh they hael henm caught only a few 
days hefeire iny de(»arture. They were grennlily fonel 
of ffie's, which ue’e oinpaiiied us iu great numheus eliiriiig 
the w he>le voyage ; and many of the j>asse*ngers aniuseei 
themsedve*s w ith catching the»se and giving them te> the 
nonpareils ; till, at length, the* birds ht*came so w ell 
acqiuiinted w ith this amusement, that as seeou as they 
perceived any of the pee>ple attempting to catch fliea, 
thev assembled at the front of the cage*, stretching out 
their heads through the wire^s with e*age*r expectation, 
evidently much interested iu the* issue of their efforts. 

These hinls arrive in Louisiana, from the south, 
about the middle of April, and begin to build early in 
May. In Savannah, according to Mr Abbot, they 
arrive about the *20tli of April. Their nests are usually 
tixed ill orange h(‘dges, or on the lower branches of 
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the oranjye tree; I have also found them in a com- 
mon branihle or blackberry biii^h. They are fonued 
exteriorly of dry grass* intermingled with the silk of 
caterpillars, lined with hair, and lastly nith soiiie 
extremely line roots of plants. The eggs are four or 
live, white, or rather pearl coloured, marked with 
pnrjdish brown gpt^ckn. As some of tliese nests had 
eggs so late as the 25th of June, I think it prohalde 
that they sometimes raise two brood in tli«* same season. 
Tin* young binls of both sexes, during the lirst season, 
are of a line green olive above, and <lnll yellow below'. 
The females undergo liule or no clnmge, but that of 
becoming of a more brownish cast. 'I'he males, tm the 
contrary, are long and slow in arriving at their full 
vari«'ty of <-()l<nirs. In the second Ncason, the blue oil 
the head begins to make its appearance, intermixed 
with the olive green : tin* in*xt year, tb<‘ y«'llo\v shews 
itself on the haek and rninp ; and also the red, in 
detaclied spots, on the throat and lowiT parts. All 
these colours are completed in the fourth season, 
(‘xcept, .sonietinie.s, that tin' green still coivtinues on 
the tail, (hi the fourth and tilth season, tin' bird 
lias attained his comjdete <oloiirs. No de[n'ndein'e, 
however, <'an he placed on the regularity of this change 
in birds contincrl in a catje, as the w ant of proper food, 
sunshine, and variety of climate, all couspin* against 
the n'gular operations <d nature. 

7’he nonpareil is live inches and three ijuarters long, 
and eight inches ami three (juarters in ext»'nt ; head, 
neck above, and sides of the same, a rich purplish blue; 
I'yelid, chin, and whole lower parts, vt'rmilion; hack 
and sc^ipulars, glossy yellow, stained with rich green, 
and in old birds with red ; lesser w ingH-overts, purple ; 
birger, green ; wings, dusky red, sometimes edged with 
greeu ; lower part of the hack, rump, and tail-«*ovcrts, 
deep glossy re<l, inclining to carmine ; tail, slightly 
forked, purplish brown (generally green;) b*gs and 
feet, leaden gray ; hill, black abov e, pate blue below ; 
iris of the eye, inueel. 

The female is live and a half inches long, and eight 
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inches in extent; upper parts, grreen olive, brightest on 
the rump ; lower parts, a dusky Naples yellow, brightest 
on the belly; and tinged considerably on the breast 
with dull green, or olive; cheeks, or ear-feathei*s, 
marked with lighter touches ; bill, wholly a pale lead 
e>olour, lightest below ; legs and feet, the same. 

The food of these birds consists of rice, insects, and 
various kinds of seeds that grow luxuriantly in their 
native haunts. I also observed thcnn eating the seeds 
or internal grains of ripe figs. They frequent gardens, 
building wdthin a few paces of tlie house ; are particu- 
larly attached to orangeries; and cliaiit occasionally 
during the wliole summer. Early in October they 
retire to more southern climates, being extremely 
susceptible of cold. 


160 . rniNGlLLA AMKltlCAXAf BOXAPARTE. 

RMUKRIZA AMERICANAf Wll.S BLA( K-THKOATED Bt’NTIXG. 

WrCSOX, P1.4TE III. FIG. II. 

Of this bird I have but little to say. They arrive in 
IVnnsylvania from the south about the middle of 
May; abound in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
and seem to prefer h*vel fields covered with rye-grass, 
timothy, or clover, where they iniihl their nest, fixing 
it in the ground, and forming it of line dried gntss. 
The f(»inale lays five white eggs, sprinkled with .sptH'ks 
and lines of black. Like most [uirt of their genus, 
they are nowise <‘eiehrated for musical jiowers. Their 
n hole song con.sists of five notes, or, more properly, 
of two notes; the first repeated twice amt slowly, 
the second Ihriia*, and rapidly, resembling chipy chipy 
rhe che chi. Of this ditty, such as it is, they are by 
no means parsimonious, for, from their first arrival for 
the space of two or three months, every level field of 
grajin or gniss is perpetually serenaded with chipy chip, 
che che cue. In their shape and manners th<*y very much 
resemble the yellow-hammer of Britain (ii. citrinellay) 
like them, they are fond of mounting to the top of 
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«omo hal%rown tree, and there chirruping for half 
an hour at a time. In travelling through dilFerent 
parts of New York and Pennsylvania in spring and 
summer, wherever I came to level tields of deep grass, 
I have eonstantly heard these birds around me. lii 
August they become mute; and soiui after, that is, 
towardsS the beginning of September, leave us alto- 
getht‘r. 

The Idack-throated bunting is six inches and a half in 
length ; the upper part of the liead is of a dusky greenish 
yellow; neck, dark ash; breast, inside shoulders of the 
wing, line over the eye, and at the low er angle of flu* 
hill, yellow; chin, and space between the hill and eye, 
white ; thnuit, covered with a broa<l, oblong, somewhat 
heart-shaped patcli of black, bordered on each side 
with white; back, rump, and tail, ferruginous, the 
first streaked w ith black ; w ings, deep dusky, edge<l 
witli a light clay colour; lesser coverts and wlnde 
shoulder of the wing, bright hay; belly and vent, dull 
wliite; hill, light blue, dusky above, strong and pow er- 
ful for breaking seeds; legs and feet, brown; iris of 
the eye, hazel. Tin* female dilfers from the male in 
having little no black on the breast, nor streak of 
yellow over the eye ; beneath the 4*ye she has a dusky 
streak, rnmiing in the direction of the jaw. In all 
those I opened, the stomach was tilled witli various 
seeds, gravel, eggs 4»f insects, and sometimes a slimy 
kind of earth or clay. 

This hir<l has l>e»‘n figured by liHtham, Pminant, and 
several others. 'I'he former speaks of a bird w hich he 
thinks is either the same, or nearly resembling it, that 
resides in sunirmw in the country about Hudson’s Huv, 
and is often seen assm iating in tlights w itli the g’eese; • 
this hahil, howi'ver, makes me suspect that it must he 
a ditfi'ient species ; for w hile with us here the hlack- 
tliroated hunting is never gregarious ; hut is almost 
iUw ays seen singly, or in pairs, or at most, the indivi- 
duals of one family together. 


• Latham, S^nopsisj Supplnmut, p. lisS. 
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161 . FniNujLLA LEt/corasrSt temminci:. 

EMBER17.J LEUCOl'IIRTSf WILSON. — WHITE-CROW NEO BUNTIVC., 

. WILSON, ELATE XEXI. FIO. IV. 

Tnis boautifiilly marked species is one of the rarest 
of its trilx* ill the United States, bein" chiefly confined 
to the nortliern districts, or lii^her interior parts of 
the country, <‘xcept in severe w inters, wlien some few 
wanderers jqipear in the lower parts of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Of tliree specimens of this bird, the 
only ones 1 have yet met with, the first was canoht in 
a trap near the city of New York, and lived nith me 
several months. It had no s<>n^^ and, as I afterwards 
discovered, was a female. Another, a male, uas pre- 
sented to Tn<‘ by Mr Michael of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Th<‘ third, a male, and in comjdete pliimaj^e, 
was shot in the (ireat Pine Swanqi, in tin* month of 
May. It a]»peared to me to be unsuspicious, silent, 
and solitary ; flittin*: in short tli^^bts amouj’- the under- 
wood and piles of prostrati* trees, torn up by a tornado, 
that some years aj»(» passed through the snaniji. All 
iny endeavours to discover the feinah* or nest uere 
unsnccessfnl. 

From the preat scarcity of this species, our accpiain- 
tauce u ith its manners is but very limited. Those 
persons who have resided near Hudson’s Jlay, u here 
it is common, inform us, that it makes its nest in .lune, 
at the bottom of willows, and lays four chocolate- 
coloured c;jus. Its flij^ht is said to be short and silent ; 
but, u hen it perches, it siii^s very mebaiiously.* 

TIk' white-i'rowned buntin«ris seven inches lonjr, and 
ten inches in extent ; the bill, a cinnamon brown ; 
crown, IVom the front to the hind head, pure white, 
bounded oil eaeb side by a stripe of bhu k proceeding 
from each nostril ; and these airaiu arc hordered hy 
a strip** of pure white passini:' <*ver eacli eye to the 
hind head,w n<*re xhvy meet ; below this, another narrow 
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»tri[)e of black pjmcs from the posterior nn<jle of the 
tfve, witleninjf as it descends to the hind head; chin, 
white; breast, sides of the neck, and upper j)arts of 
the same, very pale ash ; back, streakt'd iHtenilly with 
dark rusty brown and pale bluish white ; n dusky, 
cdired broadly with brown ; the jLrreater and lesst*r 
C4>verts tipt broadly with white, foriuiniif two hand- 
some liaiids across the wiii^r; tertials, hhu U, edifed with 
brown and wliite ; rump and tail-coverts, drab, tipt with 
a liirhter tint ; tail, lonjr, rounded, dusky, and ede-ed 
broadly with drab; belly, white; vetit, [)ah‘ yellow 
ociu'c; leirs and feet, reddish broM ii ; eye, reddish 
haze! ; lower eyelid, white. 

'rije teinale may easily be distiiieuiNluMl from the 
male, by tin* white on the head iudnif less pure, tlie 
black als(» h*ss in extent, and the ash on the breast 
darker ; she is also smulhw in size. 

'Ihere is a consi<h‘rable resemblance betwe^m thij« 
species ami the w hite-thiauited sparrow. N et they 
rarely associate together; the latter remaiuin'4f in the 
lover parts ot i’eunsylvania in yreat inimh(‘rs, until 
the be;^innini; of May, when they retire to the north 
and to the l;i;:h inland reirions t<) hn*ed ; the former 
inhahitini' much more nortioTii <‘ountrieK; and thou<yfh 
said to be common in Canada, rarely visilifi;' this part 
of the United States. 


Kiti. J RtXUll.L.i OnAMlXKAt (IMKI IS. 
r.Mnr.ui'AA hhamiska^ wii.sos. — wAV-wistiri) ucstiso. 

>VU,S4>\, FLATK XXXI ric. \ 

Tm: manners of tliis bird bear i,weat adinlty to those 
of tile common buntiii;; of ih'itain. It deli^dits in 
fremieutine^ e-rass and i lover fields, nerrhes on tin* tops 
of the fences, sin^^in;^, from the middle of April to the 
bejjirminjf of July, with a clear and pleasant note, iu 
which particular it far excels its Euro[>eau relation. 
It is partially a bird of pa«si4{fe here, some leaving us, 
and others remaining with us during the winter. In 
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the month of March I observed them numerous in the 
lower parts of Oeorpria, where, according^ to Mr Abbot, 
they are only winter visitants. They frequent the 
middle of fields more than hedges or thickets; nni 
alonjit p^round like a lark, which they also resemble 
in the great breadth of their wings : they are timid 
birds; and rarely approach the farm bouse. 

Their nest is built on the ground, in a grass or clover 
field, and formed of old w ithered leaves and dry grass ; 
and lined with hair. The female lays four or five eggs 
of a grayish white. On the first w eek in May, 1 found 
one of tlieir nests w ith four young, from w hich cir- 
cumstance I think it probable that they raise two or 
more brood in the same season. 

This bird measures five inches and three quarters in 
length, and ten inches and a half in extent ; the upper 
parts are cimreous iwowri, mottled w ith deep brown or 
Idack ; lesser wdng-c<»verts, bright hay, greater, black, 
edged with very |>al<‘ brow'n ; wings, dusky, edge<l U'ith 
brown; the exterior primary, edged witli white; tail, 
liubcuneiform, the out<*r featluT white on th(‘ exterior 
edge, and tipt with white, the next tipi and edged for 
half an imdi w ith the same, the rest, dusky, edgi d w ith 
pale brown; full, dark brown above, ‘]>a]er below'; 
round the eye is a narrow' circle of white; upper part 
of the breast yell()wish white, thickly streaked with 
pointed spots of black that pass along the sid(‘s ; belly 
and vent, white; legs and feet, tlesh c(doured ; third 
wing-feather from the body, neiuly as long as the tip of 
tiie w'iug w hen shut. 

1 cun per(a*ive little or no difference lietween tin* 
colours and markings of the male and female. 

FnjXail.IA PAt l*STJiJSy Wll.SON SWA Ml* SPARROW. 

WILSON, FI.ATII XXII. no. I. Alien mall. 

The history of this obscure and humble species is 
phort and uninteresting. Unknow'ii or overlooked by 
the naturalists of Europe, it is now for the first time 
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iutroducod to the notice of the world. It is one of our 
Humnter visitants, urriviu*? in IVnusylvauia early iu 
April, fre<jnentin*r low jrrounds, and river courses; 
reariii;^ two, atid sometimes three, hrood in a season ; 
and returninir tn tlie south its the cold weather com- 
mences, The immense cypress swamps and extensive 
^rrassy tlats of the Southern States, that border their 
numerous rivers, and the rich ri<*e plantations, ahouad- 
in;^ with tlndr favourite seeds and sustenance, appear 
to he the {general winter resort, and ^;rand annual 
rendezvous, of this and all the other spe<*ies <»f sparrow 
that remain witli us <luriu;^ summer. I'nuu the river 
Trent in North (’arolina, to that (►f Savannah, and still 
farther south, I found this species very numeriuis ; not 
llyinir in tlocks, hut skull\in}i^ amoni;^ the canes, reeds, 
and •rniss, seemin;; shy and timonuis, and more attached 
to the water than any other of tlieir tribe. In the month 
of April iiumhers pass thnMi;;h IViiiisylvania to the 
northward, which 1 conjecture from the ciri umstaiiee 
of findin;^ them at that seaMm iu particular parts of the 
woods, M liere, during tin* rest of the year, they are not 
to he seen. 'Die few that remain frefjmuit the swamps, 
and ree<ly Ixu'ders of our ereeks and rivers. They 
form tlieir nest iu the t::round, sometimes in a tussock 
of rank ^ru>s, surrounded by water, and lay four 
of a dirty while, ^potle<l w ilh rufous. So late as the 
1 jlh of Au;;u**t, 1 ha\e seen them feeding: tln ir yoiin;' 
that ere scarcely aide tt» tly. Their princijuil focal is 
fjfrass seeds, w ihi oats, and insects. Thev have no sonjyf ; 
are distin^^uislied by a sinirle chip or cAce//, uttered in 
a rather hoarser tone than that of the sonjjf sparrow ; 
dirt the tail as they dy ; seldom or never take* to the 
trees, hnt skulk from one low bush or swampy thic ket 
to another. 

The swamp sparrow is five inches and a half ioiii;^, 
and seven inches and a half in extent ; the hack of the 
neck and front are black ; cn»wii, hrijfht hay, bordered 
with black ; a spot of yellowish white In'twecui the 
eye and nostril; sides of the neck and whole hr«*ast, 
dark ash ; chin, white; a streak of black proceeds from 
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the lower inundible, and another from the posterior 
angle of the eye ; back, blaek, slightly skirted M-ith 
bay; greater eoverts also blaek, edged with bay ; wings 
and tiiil, plain brown; belly and vent, brownish white; 
bill, dusky above, bluish beh>w ; eyes, hazel ; legs, 
brown ; (daws, strong and sharp, for (dinibing the reeds. 
The female wants tiie bay on the erown, or has it indis- 
tinctly ; over the eye is a line of dull white, 

164. rJUSall.T.A ALBICflLLISf WII.SON. 

Will TK-THKOATEI* SI'A RROW. 

WI1.SON, I'LATi: XMV. I !<;. II. 

Tins is the largest as well as handsomest of all our 
sparrows. It winters with the pre<*eding species and 
several othei*s in most of tin* Stat<‘s south of New 
Enghuul. From (’onne<*ticut to Savannah 1 found 
thes(* lords numerous, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the Uoanoke river, and among the rice plantations. 
In summer they retire to the higher inland parts of the 
country, and also farther north, to hrei'd. According 
t4» Pennant, they are also found at that season in New- 
foundland. During- tlieir r<*siden(‘e here in wintiT, 
thf*y collect together in tlo(d\s, always prehuTingf the 
bonlers id' swam]iy thickets, cr<*eks, and mill-ponds, 
gkirted with alder Imis1u*s and long rank weeds, the 
seeds of whi(-h form their priiieipal too;!, lanlv' in 
spring', a little liefore they leave us, tliey have a few 
reinavkahly sweet and (dear notes, generally in the 
morning a little after sunris<*. About the *20th of 
April they disappear, and w e se(* no more of them till 
the hegiiining or second w(*ck of October, whmi they 
again return; part to pass the winter with us; and 
part on their route farther soiitli 

The hmgth of flie w hit e-throat (*d sparrow is six 
iiK’he.H and a half, breadth, nine inch(*s; tin* upper part 
of the hack and the lesser w ing-coverts are beautifully 
vari(*giited w ith black, hay, ash, and light brow n ; a 
atripe of white [Kisses from the Imsi* of the upper man- 
dible to the hind head ; this is bordered ou each side 
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nHth a stripe of black ; below this aafiiin is anotlier of 
white j^asjiiii^ over each eye, and deepeniui^ into orange 
vellow between tiiat and the nostril ; tliis is affaiii 
Wrdered by u stripe of black proceeding from the hind 
part of the ey<* ; lireast, iisli ; dim, belly, and vent, 
vhite; tail, s(»nH*v\ hai w edited ; le;;s, tlesh colourttd ; 
bill, a Iduish Imrn colour; eye, hir/el. In tlie feiniile 
tlic wliile stripe on tlie irown is a lijitht dral); the 
bn'.tst not so <i.uk ; tin* <‘liii» less pur<* ; and the line of 
yellow bebire the eye scarce half as loiiif as in the 
male. All I be parts that are while iu the male are 
iu the female of a li^tht drab colour. 

Uio. rmxiui.i.A sirt.vxA^ \vn,N<»v savannah scarkow. 

>vu.s\»v, vi.KXv xxn Flu. in u mam;. 

Tims new spt'cies is an inhabitant oftbe low eonntries 
on tin* Atiaiitic (oasf, from Savannah, where 1 hrxt 
discovered it, to the state of New ^ ork, ami is j^eiie- 
rally resi<leut in these plac<*s, thoujLrh rar«*ly found 
inland, or tar from the sea-slmre. 1 have since found 
these birds numerous on tin* sea-shore, in the State of 
New Jersey, partieukirly near <ircat r.j:re^ liarhonr. A 
pair of them I presented to Mr Peale of this city, iu 
whose noble collection they now oi-ciipy a place. 

The female of the Savannah sparrow is live incheH 
and a halt lonijf, ami i‘ii;hl and a half iu extent ; the 
plurnai'e of the h.ick is mottled with black, hri;!:^** ^***^y» 
and whitish ; <‘hin, while ; breast, marked w itli pointed 
Kpots of Idack, edited with hay, runniuiit iu chaiuH from 
Oiieh h;tse of the tower maiiditde ; sides, toiiehed with 
lone- >treak> of the same ; temples, marked with a 
8pot of deliiate yellow ; ear featiiers, slij^htly tiiii^ed , 
wifli the same; belly, white, and a little streakeil ; 
iiisiile o(‘ tin* sliouhlers, and liiiini; of the win;;, pale 
yellowish ; first and sc<-oiid rows of wiiiit-co verts, tipt 
with w hitish ; secondaries next the Iwidy, pointed and 
very hhick, edoed also u ith hay ; tail, Hlitflitly forked, 
and ivitlmut any while featherM ; lejjH, pale flesh colour; 
hind claw, pretty louj,^. 
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The very distinctions of colour which nature 

has drawn between many distinct species of this family 
of finches, render these minute and tedious descriptions 
uhsolutely necessary, that the particular species may be 
precisely discriminated, 

166. FRiffoiLLA sirjyNJy wicsos — savannah riNcH. 

WIL.HON, PLATE XXXIV. FIO. IV. MALE. 

Tjik female of this deliii.itely marked s])arrow' has 
been already taken notice of. The present description 
is from a very heantiful male. 

Tin* lenjrth, tive and a half inches ; extent, ei»vht and 
a half; hill, pale brown; eyebrows, Naples yellow; 
breast and n bole lower parts, pure white, tin* former 
marked with small pointed spots of Ihmiwii ; upper 
parts, a pale whitish drah, mottled with reddish brown; 
win^-coverts, edited and tipt with white; tertials, 
black, ed;xed with white and bay; lei,rs, )»ale elay ; 
ear feathers, tinjved with Naples yellow. The female 
and yonnft male.s are less, and much dark«T. 

This is, jirohahly, the most timid of all onr sparrows. 
In winter it frequents the sea-shores; but, us sprin||f 
approaches, miifrafes to the interior, as I have lately 
discovered, building its nest in the y^rass in*arly in (be 
same form, thouj»^h with fewer materials, as that of the 
bay-winj^ed buntin«f. On the 2iid of May, I found one 
of these at the root of a elump of rushes in a ;,^ra.s.s 
field, with three youn«v, nearly ready to fly. The female 
munterfeited lameness, spreadini; its win”>i and tail, and 
usinj^ many affectionate strata^^ems to allure me from the 
place. The 1 have never seen, 

167. rniSGiiLA rmiLLA fiki-d spakrovt , 

wiimis, plate x\u m;. n. 

This is the smallest of all our sparrows, and, in 
IVnnsylvania, is j^eiierally nliijrratory. It arrives early 
ill April, frequents dry fields eovered with lou^ jvrass, 
builds a small nest on the ground, generally at the foot 
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of a hrior; Hum it with horso hair; lays six ejrijs, so 
thif'kly spriukhnl with ferruginous, as to appear alto- 
jfether of that tint ; and raises two, ami often three, 
brood in a season. It is more frecpiently found in the 
iijiiltlh* of fields and orehards than any of the other 
speeies, whieli usually lurk alon|y|f hedirerows. It has 
no soni;-, hut a kind of eliirriipin«^, not niiieh diftVreut 
from the ehirpin;rs of a erieket. 'Fowards fall, they 
asstunhie in lo«rse lloeks, in orehards and eorn fields, in 
sean h of tin* sei'ds of various rank weeds ; and are 
then very numerous. As the weather heeonii‘s severe, 
with dei'p snow, they disappear. In thi‘ lower parts 
of North aud South (aroliua, 1 found this speeies in 
multitudes in the mouths of .lanuary and F'tdjruary. 
W hen disturhed, they taU<‘ to the luislies, eliisterin^ so 
elo‘*e tojjether, tli.it a do/eii mav easily he sluU at a 
time. I eoulimied to see them (Mpmtiy numerous 
throne'll the wlude lower parts of («eor;i»a ; from wlomee, 
aeeordinj^^ to .Mr Ahhot, they all disappear early in the 
spriuir. 

None of our birds have heeu more imperfectly 
described than that family of the tiueh tribe usually 
calh‘d sjiarrows. They have heeu considered as too 
iiisijj^iiifieant for partii-ular notice, yet they possess 
distiiu t i liaraeters, and some of them [leciiliarities, well 
worthy of noli<e. They are innoeeiit in their hahits, 
suhsistiiii.' I’liietly on the >mall seeds of wild plants, and 
seldom injuring the property of the farmer. In the 
dreary season of winter, some of them enliven the 
prospect by hopping: familiarly alioiit our doors, hiinihle 
pensioners on tlie .HWiuuiines of the thresliold. 

The presimt spiu ies lias never before, to my know- 
ledi^e, been dest rilied. It is live inches and a quarter 
lone’, and ei^ht inches broad ; hill aud lej^s, a reddish 
cinnamon colour ; ujiper part of the head, deep rhestnut, 
divideil by a slight streak of dnih, widenin;r as it eoes 
back ; cheeks, line over the eye, breast, and sitles under 
the VI iners, a hrownish day colour, lightest on the chin, 
and darkest on the ear feathers; a small streak t»f 
brown at the lower angle of the hill ; hack, streaked 
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with black, drab, and bright bay, the latter beinf» 
^[‘enerally centred with the former; rump, dark drab, 
or cinereoiiH ; winj^s, dusky black, the primaries edj^ed 
with whitish, the wtcondaries bordered w ith bri;rht bay ; 
greater witif^-coverts, black, edited and broadly tipt with 
brow^nisli white ; tail, dusky black, edgfed with clay 
colour: male imd female nearly alike in piumajre ; the 
clioatnut on the crown of tin* male rating brig^hter. 


JOH. rn/.vt/iLLA akhohfa, whaov. 

FHISail.l.A CASADKNfitS, LATHAM. TKKR Sl'ACKOM. 

WILSOS, l*l,ATK XVI. FKI. III. — BDISBI R(.H C MI HKI'M. 

This sparrow is a native of the north, who takes up 
his wint(‘r i[uarters in 1 Vnnsylvania, and most of the 
northern vSiates, as well us several of the soutliern ones. 
He arrives here al»out the be^^rhiniug^ of Noviouber, and 
leaves us agfuiu early in April ; as.soi iates, in llo(‘ks, 
with the SHOW hirds ; freipients slwdtcred hollows, 
thickets, and liedi»^erows, near sprimjr'^ of watt‘r; and 
has a low warldintr noli*, scarcely ainiilde at the distanco 
of twenty or thirty yards. If disturbed, takes to trei^, 
like the white-throated sparrow; but. I'ontrarv to the 
habit of most of the otliers, who are imdineii ratlu'r to 
dive into thickets, Mr Ild wards has enoiieously repn*- 
sented this as the female of the luoiintaiii sparrow ; hut 
that judicious and cx<*<dleut naturalist, Mr iVuiiaut, 
biiH «Tiveu a more correct account of it, ami informs us, 
that it itihahits the country horderiujf on HudsouV hay 
during: summer ; comes to Severn sett Imneut in Mav ; 
advanees farther north to breed ; and returns inautunm 
ou its way soulliwanl. It also visits Newfoumllaud.* 
By some ot our own naturalists, this speeies hits been 
ooiilounded with the chinpiiigr sparrow, which it very 
much resemhles, hut is larg^er and handsomer, and is 
never found with us iu suiiituer. The former departa 
for the south alnnit the same time that the latter 
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flirivos from the north ; and, from this < ircninstaiit’*e, 
and th<‘ir ^envrn} reseinhlaiire, has ansen the tnistakei. 

The tree spanow is six iiudies and a halt’ h^ujj', and 
nine and a halt’ in extent ; the whole U|)|>er part of tho 
head is of a hnirht reddish ehestiiut, sonietimes sli^ditly 
«jkirted with »rniy ; from the nostrils, over the eye, 
jtasses a white strip, fadinij into pule ash, us it extiMula 
i»;n k ; sides of the iierk, ehm, and hreust, very jmle 
ash; the eentre ot the l>reast marked with an oljsnm^ 
spot of dark hrowii ; from the lower aisiile ot the hill, 
proeet‘ds a sliji^ht sti'eak of <’hestiuit ; sides, iimier the 
wiiti»s, j»ale hrown ; haek, handsomely streaked with 
jiale firah, hriu'ht hay, and hlaek ; low ei |>art of the 
iiark and runij>, brow nish dral» ; lesser w m|[^»^-eo verts, 
Idack, ed;^o‘d w ith pale ash ; w in^-s, hlaek, hroa4lly 
edited w ith 1*rii»ht hay ; the first and siTond row' of 
I’overts, tipi with pure white; tail, hlaek, tioked, and 
exteriorly ed<je<l with dull white; l>el)y and vent, 
hrouiiish wliite; hill, hhnk ahovi*, yellow helow ; le*:?!, 
a hrow iiish c lay eolonr ; feet, hlaek. I’he female in 
about halt an ineh shorter; the ehestnnt or hri;.;ht hay 
on the winirs, haek, and en>w u, is less hrilliant ; and 
the whirr* on tite eoverts narrower, and not so pure, 
'riiese are all the dilferenees 1 ean pereeivi*. 

.wr / e/oi, w ii sov. . ^o^lo srAKWow. 

II H--S, l’« All I. » n.. u 

So nearly doinany s[MTiesof onrspai not s Hjinroxirnutn 
to eaeh other in }dumai;e, and so iiuperfeetl\ have they 
been taken iiotiee of, that it is ahsolntely iinpossihie to 
say, with eertainty, whetlier the presi nt species huM 
ever been deserihed or not. And yf*t, of ail our 
sjiarrow s, this is the most nunierouH, the most {generally 
diffused over the I ’nited States, and by far the earliest, 
sweetest, and most lustinjr HOiifrster. It may he said to 
l)e partially iiii;^**i»t‘»>’y, many passin;; to the south in 
the month of November; and many of them still 
remaininjif w ith us, in low , elnse, sheltered mearlow s and 
Kwamps, duriii" the whole of winter. Jt is the lirst 
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sinking bird in spring, taking precedence even of the 
pewee and bluebird. Its song continues occasionally 
during the whole summer and fall, and is sometimes 
heard even in the depth of winter. The notes, or 
chant, are short, but very sweet, resembling the begin- 
ning of the canary’s song, and frequently repeated, 
generally from the branches of a bush or siniill tree, 
where it sits chanting for an hour together. It is 
fond of freqiKMiting the borders of riv<*rs, meadows, 
swamps, and such like waterj^ places ; and, if wounded, 
and unable to fly, will readily take to the water, and 
swim witli considerable rapidity. In the great cyjiress 
sw'amps of the southern States, in the depth of winter, 
1 observed multitudes of these birds mixed with several 
other sj»eci«‘s ; for these places appear to be the grand 
winter rendezvous <d’ almost all our sparrows. 1 have 
found tills bird in every district of the I’nited States, 
from Canada to the southern boundaries of (Georgia; 
but Mr Alibot informs me, tbat he know s of only one 
or two species that remain in that part of (ieorgia 
during the summer. 

The song sparrow' builds in the ground, under a tuft 
of grass ; (lie nest is formed of fine dry grass, and lined 
wdtli horse hair; the eggs are four or live, thickly 
marked w itli sjiuts of reddish brow n, on a w bite, some- 
times bluish w liite, ground ; if not interrujited, he raisi‘s 
three brood in the seiisoii. I have found his nest w ith 
young as early as the ‘itith of April, and as late as the 
l*2tli of August. What is singular, the same bird often 
fixes his nest in a cedar tree, five or six feet from the 
ground. Soppusing this to have been a variety, or 
different specii's, I have examined the bird, nest, and 
eggs, w itli p.irticiilar care, several times, but found no 
ditft‘reiwe. I iiave observed (lie same aicideutal habit 
in the red-w inged blackbird, which sometimes builds 
aiiioug the grass^ as well as on alder hushes. 

Tills species is six iiiehes and a half long, and eight 
and a half in extent; upper part of the head, dark 
chestnut, divided, laterally, by a line of pale dirty white ; 
spot at each nostril, yellow' ochre ; Hue over the eye, 
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in« linini: to ai«h ; chin, u Kite ; streak from the low er 
mandible, slit of the mouth, and posterior an|fle of the 
ere, dark chestnut ; breast, and sides under the winps, 
rfiickly marked w ith lonjt pointed spots of dark ( hestnut, 
centred w ith black, and ninnin^ in chains ; hellv* 
w hite ; vent, yellow* ochre, streaked w ith brow n ; hack, 
streaked w ith black, hay, and pale ochre; tail, brown, 
rounded at the end, the two middle feathers streaked 
dow n their centres w ith black ; lejfs, tlesh cidonred ; 
w injj-<'0 verts, black, broadly edj^ed w ith hav, and tipt 
with yellowish white; win^% dark brown. Yhe female 
is scarcely distin;»^uishahle by its plumage from the 
male. The hill in both, horn coloured. 

170 . FUlNiilJ.LA SOClATISt UII.SON ( HI 1*1*1 SO srARKOW. 

WILSON, Pl.ATK XVI. HO. V. 

Tuts species, though destitute of the musical talents 
of the former, is, jierhaps, more generally known, 
because more familiar, and even domestic, lie inbabita, 
dot ing smumer, the city, in common w ith man, building 
in the brauclu's of the trees with w hii h our streets and 
gnirdi'Us are ernameuted ; and gleaning’ up crumbs fn»in 
our yards, and even our doors, to f«*ed his more advanced 
young with. I have know n one of these birds attend 
rcg'ularly every dav, during a wlnde summer, while tin* 
family were at dinner, under a piaz/.a, fronting the 
garden, and piek up the cruiuhs that w ere thrown to 
him. This soeiuhle habit, which (Oiitiuues chieliv 
during' the summer, is a singular characteristic. Towards 
the end of summer he takes to the fields and hedges, 
until the w eather becomes severe, with snow*, w heu he 
departs for the south. 

The chipping bird builds his nest most commonly in 
a cedar husli, and lines it thickly with cow hair. Tlie 
feiuah* lays four or five eggs, of a light blue (olour, 
w ith u few* dots of purplish black near the great end. 

This speiies may easily he distingniished from the 
four preceding ones, by his black bill and frontlet, and 
by his familiarity in summer ; yet in the month of 

4 
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Au^i^t and Sept^'inb^r, when they monlt their feathers, 
the black on the front, and partially on the bill, disap- 
pears. The youn^ are also without the black during 
the tirst season. 

The chipping sparrow is five incdjes and a quarter 
long, and eight inches in extent ; frontlet, black ; chin, 
and line over the eye, whitish ; crown, chestnut ; breast 
and sides of the ne< k, pale ash ; bill, in winter, bbn k, 
ill suniiner, the lower inandible tlesh coloured ; rump, 
dark ash ; belly and vent, white ; bai k, varii‘gate(t 
with black and bright hay; wings, black, broadly edged 
with bright ciiestnut ; tail, dusky, forked, and sllg-htly 
edged with pale ochre; legs and feet, a j>ale llesli 
('olonr. Tlie ternali* differs in having less Idaek on the 
frontlet, and the hay duller. Both lose tlie black front 
in niouitiug. 

171 . yniyoJLLJ wji.son. — snow jjiun, 

wn.sON, »‘i fcXh Xfl tl. — MM.NHI «<.»! r Ml SK M. 

Tins well known spe<‘les, small and insignifi^'ant as 
it may appear, is, hy far, the most nnmerous, as a ell as 
the most (‘xtensively disseminated, of all the feathered 
tribes that visit us from the frozen regions of tlie north. 
Their migrations extending from the arctic circle, ami, 
prohahly, beyond it, to the .shores of the (iulf of M«‘\jco, 
spreading over the wlude breadth of tin* I nited Slates, 
fromtli<‘ Atlantii'Ocean to Louisiana: how much farther 
westward, 1 am unable to say. About the of 

October they make tludr first apjiearance in those parts 
of IVnnsylvaniu east of the Alleghany Mountains. At 
first they are most generally seen on the htwders of 
woods among the falling and di*ciived h‘aves, in loose 
flocks of thirty or forty together, always taking to the* 
trees when disturbed. As the weather set« in colder, 
they approucli nearer the farm-house and v illages ; and 
on the appearance of, what is usually cialled, falling 
weather, assetnlde iu largfer flocks, and seem doubly 
diligent in searching for food. This increased activity 
is generally a sure jirognostic of a storm. When deep 

5 
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snow eoTers the jfround, they becoras almOi«t half 
domiwtk'ated. They colleet afamt the barn, stables, 
and other outhousi's, spread o%'er the yard, and even 
round the steps of the door ; not only in the eoiintry 
and villages, but in the heart of our large rities; 
crowding around the threshold early in the morning, 
gleaning up the crumbs; appearing very lively and 
familiar. They have also recourse, at this severe season, 
when the face of the earth is shut up from lliem, to the 
seeds of many kinds of weeds thait still rise aliove the 
snow, in corners of tields, and low, sheltered situations, 
along the borders of creeks and feio’es, where they 
associate vvitli several species of sparrows, partii nlariy 
the four lasr mentioned. They are, at this time, easily 
caught with almost any kind <»f trap ; are generally fat, 
and, it is said, are exi'ellent eating. 

1 cannot but eousider this bird its the most niimeroua 
of its tribe of any within the I'uited States. I'rom the 
northern parts of tlie district of Maine, to the Oiiecliee 
river in (»e(»rgiit, ii distance, by the circuitous route in 
wliicli I travelled, of more than 1800 miles, I never 
passed a day, and scarcely a mile, without seeing imin- 
bers of these liirds, and freijueiitlv large tlock^ of several 
thousands. Other travellers with whom I conversed, 
who had *’ome fn»m Lexington, in Kentucky, through 
Virginia, also declared that they found tliese hirda 
numerous along the whole road. It should !»e observed, 
that the roadsides are their favourite huiiiits, where 
many rank weeds that grow along the fences furnish 
them with f«M»d, and the road with gnivel. In the 
vicinity of plices where they W'ere most niiiiieroits, I 
observed the small Ameriimn sparrow hawk, and several 
others of his tribe, w'atchiiig their opportunity, or 
hoveriiigcautiotisly around, making an occasional sw eep 
among them, and retiring to the bare branches of an 
old cypress, to feed on their victim. In the month of 
April, w hen the w'eather begins to be w'arm, they are 
ol^rved to retreat to the woods, and to prefer the 
shaded sides of bills and thickets ; at which time the 
males warble out a few very low sweet notes, and are 
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almost perpetually pursuing and fighting with eaeh 
other. About the 20th of April they mke their leave 
of our humble regions, and retire to the north, and to 
the high ranges of the Atleghaiiy, to build their nests, 
and rear their young. In some of those ranges, in the 
interior of Virginia, and northward about the waters 
of the west branch of the Sus<|uehanna, they breed in 
great numbers. The nest is fixed in the ground, or 
among the grass, sometimes several being nithin a 
small distance of ea^di other. According to the obser- 
vations of the gentlemen residing at Hudson bay factory, 
they arrive there about the beginning of June, stay a 
week or two, and proceed farther north to lireed. They 
return to that settlement in the autumn, on their way 
to the smith. 

In some parts of New England, 1 found tin* opinion 
pretty general, that the snow bird, in siuiiiner, is truns- 
ionued into the small chipping sparrow, which we find 
so comnnni in that season. 1 had convinced a gentleman 
of New York of hin mistake in this matter, by taking 
him to the house of a Mr (iantier, there, who amuses 
himsi'lf by keeping a great number of native as well as 
foreign birds. This was in the month of July, and the 
snow (nrd appeared there in the same (*olonred plumage 
he usually lias. Several individuals of the <'hip[>iug 
sparrow were also in the same apartment. The evidence 
was, therefore, irresistihh* ; hut, as I hud not the same 
proofs to ortiT to the eye in New hhiglund, 1 had not 
the same siiceess. 

There niii.st he something in the temperature of the 
blood or constitution of this bird, which iinlits it for 
residing, during summer, in the lower parts of the 
United States; as the country here abounds with a 
great variety of food, of which, during its stay here, it 
appears to he remarkably fond. Or, perhaps, its habit 
of ass<iciating in sin*h iiuiiihers to breed, and building 
its nest with so little preeautioii, may, to ensure its 
safety, require a solitary region, far from the intruding 
footste}»s of iiiau. 

The suaw bird is six inches long, and nine in extent ; 
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the head, neck, and upper parta of the hreast, Imdy, and 
win^K, are of a deep slate colour ; the pluma^^ some- 
times skirted irith brown, which is the colour of the 
voun" birds ; the lower parts of the breast, the whole 
iKdly and vent, are pure white ; the three secondary 
cjuill feathers next the body, are ed|fed with broo'ii, the 

J irimaries with white; the tail is dusky shite, a little 
iorked, the two exterior feathers wholly white, which 
are flirted out as it flies, and ajipear then very prtimi- 
nent; the bill and lejtrs are of a reddish flesh colour; 
the eye, bluish black. The female differs from the 
male, in beiii" considerably more brown. In the depth 
of winter, the slate colour of the male becomes more 
deep, and much purer, the brown disappearing nearly 
altogether. 


172. FlitSOlLlA tASSKni\A, WfIfiOV. 
vri.l.<iw -WlNCiKI) .M'AKUOW. 

W11.SOS, PI.A1F txiv. rm. A. 

Tins small species is now for the first time intro- 
din ed to the notice of the public. I can, however, say 
little towards illustratinir its bi'tory, which, *^ike that 
of many individuals nf tin* human ra<'e, would lie but 
a dull detail of huinhie obscurity. It inhabits f)»e lower 
parts of .V'eu York and Pennsylvania; is very numerous 
on Staten Island, where I first <d>servefl it ; and occurs 
also along the sea lUMst »>f New Jersey. Jhit, though 
it breeds in each of these places, if does inU remain in 
any of them during the winter. It has a short, weak, 
interru[»fed chirruji, which it oecasionaliy utters from 
the fences and tops of low hushes. Its nest is fixed 
on the ground among the grass; is farmed of loose dry 
graxs, and lined with hair and fibrous roots of phifits. 
The egga are five, of a grayish white sprinkled nith 
brown. On the 1st of August I found the female 
sitting, 

1 cannot say what extent of range this sj>ecie«( haa, 
haring never met with it in the southern Htalw ; though 
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I have no doubt that it winters there, with many others 
of its tribe. It is the scarcest of all our summer 
sparrows. Its food consists principally of grass seeds, 
and the larrse of insec^ts, which it is almost continually 
in search of among the loose soil and on the surhute, 
consequently it is more useful to the farmer than other* 
wise. 

The length of this species is five inflH»8, extent eight 
inches; upper part of the head, blac’kish, divided by a 
slight line of wnite; hind head and neck above, marked 
with short lateral touches of black and white ; a line 
of yellow extends from above the eye to the nostril; 
cheeks, jdain brownish white ; back, streaked with 
black, brown, and pale ash ; shoulders of the wings, 
above and below, and lesser coverts, olive yellow ; 
greater wing-C(»verts, blaik, edged with pale ash; 
primaries, light drab; tail, the Karae, tin* feathers rather 
pointed at the ends, the <mter ones white; breast, plain 
yellowish white, or pale ochre, which distinguishes 
It from the Savannah sparrow; lielly and vent, white; 
three or four slight touches of dusky at the sides of the 
breast ; legs, tlesh colour; bill, dusky above, pule bluish 
white below. The male and female are nearly alike 
ill colon#. 


IT.i. FRJSail.I.A CAVDACVTA^ WIl.SON. 

KIIAKr-TAJl.FI) SPAKKOW. 

WILKON, FLATK IXXtV. ri<;. III. 

A BIRD of this denomination is described by Turton, 
S^st, p. 6()2 ; hut w hic'h by no means agrees with the 
presiHit. This, however, may Im» the fault of the de»- 
cnb<»r, as it is said to be a bird of Georgia; unwilling, 
thendore, to multiply names unnecessarily, I have 
adtmted this appellation. 

This new (as i apprehend it) and beautiful species is 
an associate of the sea-side finch, inhabits the same places, 
lives on the same f<M>d, and reserabli*s it so much in 
luauuers, that, but for their diMimilarity in some 
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^juieiitial partinilara, I would be disposed to consider 
Ibem as the same in a different state of plumaj^e. They 
are miith less naineroits than the prei^ding*^ and do not 
run with H|ual celerity. 

The sharp-tailed hnch is fire inches and a quarter 
lotiff, and seren im;hes and a quarter in extent; hill, 
dusky ; aiinculars, ash ; from the bill over the eye, and 
also lielow it, run two broad stripes of brownish oraiififc ; 
chin, whitish ; hre«ist, pale buff, marked with small 
pointed Hp4»ts of black; belly, white; vent, reddish 
buff ; from the base of the upper iiuindible a broad 
stripe of pale ash runs along the crown and hind head, 
bordered on each side by one of blackish brown ; l>ack, 
a yelhovish brown olive, some of the feathers cnrioiisly 
edited with semicircles of white; sides under the wings, 
huff, spotted with black; winu:-<*o verts and tertials, 
black, broadly edged with light reddish buff; tail, 
ciiiieiforni, sloirt ; all the feathers sharp pointed ; belly, 
white; vent, dark buff; legs, a yellow clay colour; 
i rides, haxel. 

1 examined many of these birds, and found but little 
difference in the colour and markings of their plumage, 

174 . MARlTiMA, WILMIS KKA-SIOr IISCII. 

Mltsos, rt*TK IXXIV. IKJ. II. 

Of this bird 1 can find no description. It inhahita 
the Ion, rushHovertHl M*a islands along our Atlantic 
coast, where 1 tirst found it; keeping almost continually 
uithiii the boundaries of tide water, except when long 
and viohnit east or northeasterly storms, with high 
fid^^s, compel it to seek the shore. On these occasions 
it eourses along the margin, and among the holes and 
interstices of the weeds and »ea*wrack, with a rapidity 
t^qitalled only by the nimblest of our sandpipers, and 
very much in their manner. At these times also it 
roosts on the ground, and runs alrout after dusk. 

This species derives it« wh4de sulmistence from the 
sea. I examined a great number of individuals by dis- 
aectton, and found their Ntomacha uttivemally filled with 
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frafirinenfs of shrimps, minute shell fish, and broken 
limbs of small sea crabs. Its flesh, also, as was to be 
expected, tasted of fish, or was what is usuallv’ termed 
seagy. Amidst the recesses of these wet sea marshes, 
it seeks the rankest growth of grass and sea weed, and 
climbs along the stalks of the rushes with as much 
dexterity as it runs along the ground, which is rather 
a singular c iron in stance, most of our climbers being 
rather awkward at running. 

The sea-side finch is six inches and a quarter long, 
and eight and a quarter in extent ; chin, pure white, 
bordered on each side by a stripe of dark ash, proceeding 
from eacli base of the lower mandible ; above that is 
another slight streak of white; from the nostril over 
the eye extends another streak, which immediately over 
the lores is rich yellow, bordered above with white, 
and ending in yellow olive; crown, brownish olive, 
divided laterally by a stripe of slate blue, or line light 
ash; breast, ash, streaked with buff; belly, white; 
vent, buff coloured, and streaked with black ; upper 
parts of the back, wings, and tail, a yellowish lirown 
olive, intermixed with very pale blue; greater and 
lesser coverts, tipt with dull white ; edge of the bend 
of the M'ing, ricli yellow; primaries edged with the 
game immediately below their coverts; tail, cuneiform, 
olive brown, centred with black ; bill, dusky above, 

f iale blue below, longer than is usual with finches ; 
egs and feet, a pale bluish white; irides, hazel. Male 
and feraab* nearly alike in colour. 

svnv.rsvs ii. — CAitvrKr.is, brirson. 

ITa. Fiuxan.LA i.jnx.vcs and wusos. 

YKI.I.OW BIRI>, OR v.OLI»riS('H. 
n »Tr I, fm;. ii. — jom i.t salf, ix tu*RiN<j eRiss. 

I iilXBCBOH < Ol,|.KiF MtlRRl S. 

This bird is four inches and a half in length, and 
eight inches in extent, of a rich lemon yellow, fading 
into white towards the rump and vent. The u ings 
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awl tail an* black, the former tipt and edited with white, 
the interior webs of the latter are also wiiite ; the fore 
part of the head is black, the bill and lejfH of a reddish 
cimianioii colour. This i« the Miimtiier dress of the 
mule ; but in the mouth of September the yellow 
irnidMaily chan:,o>s to a brown olive, and the male and 
female are then nearly alike. They Imild a very neat 
and delicately formed little nest, which they fasten to 
the twiifs <)f an apple tree, or to the strong hraiitdiing* 
stalks <»f liemp, <’overinj; it on the outside vrith pieces 
of lichen, which they find on the trees and fences; 
these they irhie to^rether with their saliva, and after- 
wards line !li«‘ inside with the softest downy siihstaiicea 
they <-aii jirnciiro. Tin* feinab* lays live white ejiifs, 
faintly marked at the j^reater end ; and they y:enerully 
raise two hroinls in a seiisoii. The males do not arrivt* 
at their perfoi t plnmaife iiiitil the Miccee»liiiir spring; ; 
Vaitti(i;r« dnriic^^ that time, the black on tint head, and 
the w bite on the vvtnifs heintf of a cream eolonr. In 
(he iiKMitii of Aj»ril they lM*y:in to chantre their winter 
dress, and, Indore the middle of May, apjjcar in hrilliant 
yelhtvv : the w lode pliima<j^e towards its roots is of a 
dusky bluish hkick. 

The soue of (he yellow bird resemhl(*s that of the 
C^oldtiuch of Ib'itatn : hut is m ;;eneral so weak as to 
appear t4» pnieeed from u < <»nsi<bTable distajic**, w hefi 
perhaps the bird is percluo! on the tree ovt‘r your head. 
1 luiii*, howi'ver, heard some si ny: in i-aLres with ereat 
enertry and animation. On their brst arrival in iVnn- 
syivania, in Fehruary, and until early in April, they 
associate in tloeks, frecjuently asHeiuhlinnf in ;;reat 
nuinhers on the same free to bask and dress themselves 
in the mornint*: sun, sinjj^injjf in concert for half an hour 
toifether; the <-onfused luinjflin^r of their notes formiii((^ 
a kind of h.irmonv w»t at all unpleasant. 

About the la.st of Novemher, and smiietimes swiiier, 
they j^enerally leave IVniisyUania, and proceed to the 
mmth ; some, however, are seen even in the midst of 
the severest winters- Their Hijufht is not direct, but 
in Blternate risings and sinkingK; tw ittering as tbey Hy, 
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at eat^h Kuccessive iropulae of the win^. Dannie the 
latter part of summer they are almost constant visitants 
in our ffanJens, in search of seeds, which they dislodge 
from the husk with great address, while hanging, 
frequently head downwards, in the manner of the tit- 
mouse. From these circumstances, as well as from 
their colour, they are very generally krion ii, and pass 
by various names expressive of their food, irolour, &c. 
such as thistle bird, lettuce bird, salad bird, yellow 
bird, &c. The gardeners, who supply the city of 
Philadel[)hia with vegetables, often take them in traji- 
cages, and expose tliein for sale in market. They are 
easily familiarized to continemeiit, and teed with seeming 
indifference a few hours after being taken. 

The great resemhlains? which the* yellow bird bears 
to the canary has made many jmtsohs attempt to pair 
individuals of the two species together. An ingenious 
French gentleman, nho resides in Pottsgrove, IVnn-* 
sylvania, assured me, that he had tried the male yellow 
bird with the female €*anary, and the female yellow bird 
witVi the male canary, but without effect, though he 
kept them for several years together, and stijqilied them 
W'itli proper iiiat«‘rials for building. Mr Hassey of New 
York, however, who keeps a great number of native 
as well as foreign birds, iiifoniied me, that a yellow 
bird paired n ith a canary in his posst^ssion, and laid 
eggs, hut did init hatch, which he attributed to the 
lateness of the season. 

These birds, as has been before observed, (vol. i. 
p. ‘2(il,) were s<‘en by Mr M‘Kenzie, in his route ucross 
the continent <»f North Aiueriea, a>i far north as lat. 
54 ; they are numerous in ail the Atlantii' States north 
of tile rarolinas ; abound in Mexieo, and are also found 
iu great luuiihers in the Kavancahs of (uiiana. 

The seeds of (he lettiun*, thistle, hemp, &c. are their 
favourite food, and it is pleasant to olwerve a few of 
them at work in u culm day, deta<diing the thistle down, 
ill search of the seeds, making it tly in clouds around 
them. 

The American goldiiacb has been %ured and des- 
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crfWd br Mr Catesby,* who says that the back |>art of 
the hea<i is a dirty jifreen, &c. This description must 
hare been taken while the bird M as rhanpin|j its plumage. 
At the approach of fall, not only the rich yellow fades 
into a brown olive ; but the spot of black on the crown 
and forehead becomes also of the same olive tint. Mr 
Edwards has also erred in sayin*’’ that the youiiji male 
bird has the spot of blaik on the forehead ; this it 
does not receive until the siuceedinip sprinjj. The 
figure in l^d wards is considerably too larjfe ; and that 
by Eatesby has the win^ and tail inu<‘h lonjfer than 
in nature, and the body too slender, — very different 
from the true form of the livinjj’ bird. Mr Pennant 
also tells ns, that the le;rK of tliis species are hlack ; 
they are, however, of a brijjht cinnamon colour ; hut 
the worthy naturalist, no doubt, desc ribed them as he 
fcoind them in the dried and stuffed skin, shrivelled up 
and blackened with decay; and thus to<» much of our 
naturui liistory has bcuui delineated. 

nti. FRtxaii.ti r/.vc*, witsoN. — iMsr ris'< ii. 

wii.«(ts, et.4TK xvii, rui. t. — in wisitit plcmaok. 

This little northern stranger visits us in the month 
of NovernhcT, and seeks the seeds of the blac k alder, on 
the IcordcT’* <»f swamps, creeks, and rivulets. As the 
weather hecomc's more severe, and the seeds of the 
pinus ( Vmoc/cwAM are fully ripe, the scdcirds collect in 
larjffer Hoc ks, and take up their residence, almost exclu- 
sivcdy, amontf these tree**. In the pirdeiis of Bush 
Hill, ill the iiei];hl»ourliood of Philadeipliiu, a flock of 
two or three huiidrc*d of these birds have rejjularly 
wintered many years ; u here a noble avenue of pine 
trees, and walks coverc*d with fine white jfravel, furnish 
them with ahiiiidance throiijrh the winter. Early in 
March they disappc^ar, either to the north, or to the 
pine woods that <*over many lesser ranjfes of (he Alle- 
Ifhany. While here, they are often so tame as to allow 


• A til. Hiit, Car. vol. i, p. 4^1 
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you to walk within a few yards of the spot where a 
whole flock of them are sitting. They flutter amon^ 
the branches, frequently hanjyinff by the cones, and 
utterin^r a note almost exactly like that of the p^oldfinch, 
(JP. trisHs.) I have not a doubt but this bird appears 
iu a richer dress in summer in those places where he 
breeds, as he has so very g^reat a resemblance to the 
bird above mentioned, with whose chan<,^es we are well 
acquainted. 

The len^^th of this species is four inches; breadth, 
eij^ht inches ; upper part of the bead, the neck, and 
back, a dark flaxen colour, streaked with black ; win^s, 
black, marked with two rows of dull white, or cream 
colour; whole wino- quills, under the coverts, rich 
yellow, appearin»; even when the winffs are shut ; rump 
and tail-coverts, yellowish, streaked with dark brown; 
tail feathers, rich yellow from the roots half way to 
the tips, except the two middle ones, which are blackish 
brown, sli^ditly ed;jfed with yellow; sides under the 
wiuji^’s, of a cream colour, with lon;^ streaks of black ; 
breast, a li^^^ht flaxen colour, with small streaks or 
pointed spots of black ; Ie;fs, piirplish brown ; bill, a 
dull horn colour; eyes, hazel. The female w^as scan^ely 
distiriyfuishahle by its plumage from the male. The New 
York siskin of Pennant, appears to be only the yellow 
bird ( frinf/illa tristis) in his winter dress. 

I'his bird has a still ijreater rcsemblence to the siskin 
of Europe, (F. spinus ) and may, perhaps, he the species 
described by Turton,f as the black Mexican siskin, 
w^hich he says is varied above wdth black and yellowish, 
and is w hite beneath, and which is also said to siii" 
fluely. This chan^iTe from flaxen to yellow^ is observable 
in the o;oldfln(*h ; and no other two birds of our country 
resemble each other more than these do iu their w inter 
dresses. 

• Arctic Zoc^o^y^ p. 372, No. 243. 

t Turton, vol. i, p. 500. 
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177 . FRIXOILLA LlNARIAy LINK. AKD WILS. — LESSEB. EED-POLL. 

WItSON, PLATE XXX, FW. If. MALE. — EDiNBURGR COLLEGE MCRCfrM. 

This bird corresponds so exactly in size, fiofure, and 
j'oloiir of plumajfc, n ith that of Europe of tht? same 
name, as to j>lace their identity beyond a doubt. They 
inhabit, durin;|‘ summer, the most northern parts of 
( anada, and still more remote northern <H>nntnes, from 
whence they mijrrate at the cominenceiuent of winter. 
They appear in the Gennesee country with the tirst 
deep snow, and on that account are usually called by 
the title of snow birds. As the female is destitute of 
the crimson on the breast and forehead, and the young; 
birds do not receive that ornament till the succeeding; 
spring;, such a small proportion of the individuals that 
thrin these docks are marked with red, as to induce a 
grcneral belief among; the inhabitants of those parts that 
tiiey are two different kinds associated hhicks 

of these birds have been occasionally seen in severe 
winters in the neighbourhood of IMnhuielphia. They 
seem particularly fond of the seeds of the common alder, 
and hang, head downwards, while feeding, in the man- 
ner of the yellow' bird. They seem extrenudy unsus- 
picious at such time.s, and will allow' a very near 
approach w ithout betraying any svm])tom.s of alarm. 

The specimen from w hich this description w as taken, 
was shot, w ith several others of both sexes, in Seneca 
county, between the Seneca and ("ayuga lakes. Some 
individuals were occasionally heard to chant a few 
interruj)ted notes, but no satisfactory account can be 
given of their powers of song. 

This species extends throughout the w hole northern 
parts of Europe, is likewise found in the remote wilds 
of Russia, was seen by Steller in Kamtschatka, and 
prohaldy inhabits corresponding climates round the 
whole habitable parts of the northern hemisphere. In 
the Highlands of Scotland they are common, building 
oOen on the tops of the heath, sometimes in a low 
furze bush, like the common linnet, and sometimes on 
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the ground. The nest is formed of light stalks of dried 
grass, intermixed with tufts of wool, and warmly lined 
with feathers. The eggs are usually four, white, 
sprinkled with specks of reddish. 

Contrary to the usual practice of Mr Wilson, 
he omitted to furnish a particular description of this 
species. But this supplementary notice would not 
have been considered necessary, if our author had 
not fallen into a mistake respecting the markings of the 
female and the young male ; the former of which he 
describes as “ destitute of the crimson on the forehead,” 
and the latter “not receiving that ornament till the 
succeeding spring.” When Mr Wilson procured his 
specimens, it was in the autumn, previously to their 
receiving their perfect winter dress ; and he was never 
afterwards aware of his error, owing to the (^inuimstance 
of these birds seldom appearing in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia. Considerable Hocks of them, however, 
have visited us this winter (18l?i-14;) and we have 
been enabled to procure several fine spei'innms of both 
sexes, fn»m the most perfect of which we have taken 
the f(»llowing description. We will add, that having 
had the good fortune to observe a flock, consisting of 
nearly an hundred, within a few feet of them, as they 
were busily engaged in picking the seeds of the wild 
orache,f we can, with confidence, assert, that they all 
had the red patch on the crown, but there were very 
few which had the red rump and breast ; the young 
males, it is probable, are not thus marked until the 
spring, and the females are destitute of that ornament 
altogether. 

The lesser red-poll is five inches and a quarter in 
1 MU th, and eight inches and a half in breadth ; the bill 
is pale yellow, ridged above and below with dark horn 
colour, the upper mandible projecting somewhat over 

♦ From this to the end of the article, enclosed within brackets, 
is an addition to Wilst>n’s article by Mr Ord, editor of the 8th 
and 9th volumes of the American edition of the Ornithology. 

f AtripUx hasitata, Linn. 
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the lower at the tip ; irides, dark hazel ; the nostrils are 
toyered with recxirahent, hair-like feathers, of drab 
colour; a line of brown extends from the eyes, and 
encircles the base of the hill, forminjr, in some speci- 
mens; a [»atch below the chin ; the crown is ornamented 
with a pretty lar^e spot of deep shining crimson ; the 
throat, breast, and rump stained with the same, but of 
a more delicate red ; the belly is of a very pale ash, or 
dull white; the sides are streaked with dusky, the 
whole upper parts are brown or dusky, the plumage 
edjjed with yellonish white and pale ash, the latter 
most predominant near the rump ; w in^ and tail dusky, 
the latter is forked, and consists of twelve feathers edg-ed 
with white; the primaries are very slightly tipt and 
edged w ith white ; the secondaric's more so ; the greater 
and lesser coverts are also tipt with w hite, forming 
the liars across the wings; thighs, cinereous ; legs ana 
feet, black : bind claw, considerably booked, and longer 
than the rest. The female is less bright in her plumage 
above ; and her under parts incline more to an ash 
colour; the spot ou her crown is of a golden erimson, 
or reddish saffron colour. One male specimen w ^is con- 
siderably larger than the rest; it measured five inches 
and three quarters in length, and nine inches and a 
(|uarter in extent ; the breast and rump w ere taw ny ; 
its claws w^ere uncommonly long, the hind one mea- 
sured nearly three eighths of an inch ; and the spot on 
the crown w^as of a darker hue than that of the rest. 

The call of this bird exactly resembles that of the 
friurjilla tristisy or common yellow bird of IVnnsyl- 
vauia. The red-polls linger iii the neighhourhood of 
Philadelphia until about the middle of April ; hut 
w hither they retire for the business of iricuhation, w'e 
cannot determine. In common with almost all our 
finches, the red-polls become very fat, and are then 
accounted delicious eating. During the last winter, 
many hundreds of them w'ere exposed to sale in the 
Philadelphia market, and were readily purchased by 
those epicures, whose love of variety permits no deli- 
cacy to escape them.] 
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6UBOENUS HI FltlNOlLLl, VIEXLL* 

178. FIUNOILLA JLIACA, MUKEM. 
rniNoiLLA RUFA {fkrruoinka)^ wii.sox. 

FOX-COLOURED SPARROW. 

WILSON, PLATE XXII. FIG. IT. — EDINBUROU COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This plump and pretty species arrive.s in Pennsyl- 
vania from the north about the 20th of October ; fre- 
quents low, sheltered thickets ; associates in little flocks 
of ten or twelve ; and is almost continually scrapin*»f the 
ground, and rustling' amonjr the fallen leaves. 1 found 
this bird numerous in November among the rich culti- 
vated flats that border the river Connecticut; and was 
informed that it leaves those places in spring. I also 
found it in tlie northern parts of tlie State of Vermont 
Along the borders of the great reed and i^ypress swamps 
of Virginia, and North and South Carolina, as well as 
around the rice plantations, I observed this bird very 
frequently. They also inhabit Newfoundland.* They 
are rather of a solitary nature, seldom feeding in the 
open flelds, but generally under thickets, or among tall 
rank M eeds on the edges of fields. They sometimes 
associate with tlie snow bird, but more g(*nerally keep 
by themselves. Their manners very much resemble 
tnose of tlie red-eyed, or towhe bunting ; they are 
silent, tame, and unsuspicious. They have generally 
no oth(»r note >vhile here than a shepy shep ; yet I sus- 
pect they have some song in the places 'where they 
breed ; for I once heard a single one, a little before the 
time they leave us, M'arble out a few very sueet low 
notes. 

The fox-<‘-oloured sparrow is six inches long, and 
nine and a quarter broad ; the upper part of the head 
and neck is cinereous, edged with rust colour ; back, 
handsomely mottled with reddish brown, and cinereous ; 


♦ Peknajtc. 
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wings and tail, bright ferruginous ; the primaries, dusky 
within and at the tips, the first and second row' of 
coverts, tij)t with white ; breast and belly, w bite ; the 
former, as well as the ear feathers, marked with large 
blotches of bright bay, or reddish brown, and tne 
l>eginning of the belly with little arrow-shaped spots of 
black ; the tail-coverts and tail are a bright fox colour; 
the legs and feet, a dirty brownish w hite, or clay colour, 
and very strong; the bill is strong, dusky above and 
yellow' belOw' ; iris of the eye, hazel. The chief dift’er- 
eri(M* in the female is, that the w iiigs are not of so liright 
a hay, inclining more to a drab; yet this is scarcely 
(ibservable, unless by a comparison of tlu* tw'o together. 
They are gerwrally very fat, live on grass seeds, eggs 
of insects, and gravel. 

179. FJIJXGJLLA EaTTHROrnTnil UA, MNNAJIS. 

BWLliKRl'AA ERYTHROPHTUALUAf WILSON. — TOWIIK HLNTIWU. 

WILSON, PL4TE X, PIO. T. 

Tins is a very common, but humble and inofiTensive 
species, frequenting close sheltered thickets, where it 
spends most of its time in scratching up the leaves for 
worms, and for the lar\a* and eggs of insects. It is far 
from being shy, frequently siifiering a person to walk 
round the hush or thicket where it is at w <»rl\, w ithout 
hetraving any marks of alarm, and w hen disturbed, 
uttering the notes tow~hc repeatedly. At times the 
male mounts to the top of a small tree, and chants his 
few simple notes for an hour at a time. I hese are loud, 
not unnuisical,Homethingresen»hlingthose of theyellow - 
hainmer of Britain, but more mellow, and more varied. 
He is fond of thickets w ith a southern exposure, near 
streams of water, and where there is plenty of dry 
leaves ; and is found, generally, over the w hole United 
States. He is not gregarious, and you seldom see more 
than two together. About the middle or 2<)th of April, 
they arrive in Pennsylvania, and begin Imilding about 
the first w eek iu May. The nest is fixed ou the ground 
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amon^ the dry leaves, near, and sometimes under, a 
thicket of briers, and is large and substantial. The 
outside is formed of leaves and pieces of grape-vine 
bark, and the inside, of fine stalks of dried grass, the 
cavity completely sunk beneath the surface of the 
ground, and sometimes half covered above with dry 
grass or hay. The eggs are usually five, of a pale flesh 
colour, thickly marked with specks of rufous, most 
numerous near the great end. 

The young are produced about the beginning of June, 
and a second brood commonly succ^eeds in the same 
season. This bird rarely winters north of the State of 
Maryland, retiring from Pennsylvania to the south 
about the 12th of October, Yet in the middle districts 
of Virginia, and thence south to Florida, I found it 
abundant during the months of January, February, and 
March. Its usual food is obtained by scratching up the 
leaves; it also feeds, like the rest of its tribe, on various 
hard seeds and gravel ; but rarely commits any depre- 
dations on the harvest of the husbandman, generally 
preferring the woods, and traversing the bottom of 
fences sheltered with briers. He is generally very 
plump and fat; and, when confined in a cage, soon 
becomes familiar. In Virginia, he is called the bulfinch ; 
in many places, the towhe bird; in P<mnsylvania, the 
chewink, and by others, the swamp robin, lie contri- 
butes a little to the harmony of our woods in spring 
and summer ; and is remarkable for the cunning with 
which he conceals his nest. He shews great uflection 
for his young, and the deepest marks of distress on the 
appearance of their mortal enemy the black snake. 

The specific name which Liumeus hjvs bestowed on 
this bird, is deduced from the colour of the iris of its 
eye, which, in those that visit Pennsylvania, is dark 
red. But I am suspicious that this colour is not per- 
manent, but subject to a periodical change. I examined 
a great number of these birds in the month of March, 
in Georgia, every one of which had the iris of the eye 
white. Mr Abbot of Savannah assured me, that at this 
season, every one of these birds he shot had the iris 
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white, while at other times it was red ; and Mr Elliot, 
of Beaufort, a judicious naturalist, informed me, that in 
the month of h>hruary he killed a towhe buntinjf with 
one eye red and the other white ! It should be observed, 
that the iris of the younjf bird’s eye is of a chocolate 
colour during its residence in Pennsylvania; perhaps 
this may brijj-hten into a white durin;; winter, and tjtese 
piav have been all birds of the precedin<r year, which 
iiaJ not yet received the full colour of the eye. 

The tovvhe bunting is ei^^ht inches and a half louj^, 
and eleven broad ; above, bbn'k, which also descends, 
roundin**^ on the breast, the sides of which are bright 
bay, spreading along under the wings; the belly is 
white, the vent, pale rufous; a spot of while marks the 
w^ing just below’ the coverts, and another a little lielow 
that extends obliquely across the primaries; the tail is 
long, nearly even at the end ; the three exterior feathers 
white for an iiwh or so from the tips, the outer one, 
wholly white, the middle ones, black ; the hill is black ; 
the legs and feet, a dirty flesh colour, and strong, for 
scratching un the ground. The female difters in being 
of a light reddish brown in those parts where the male 
is biartk, and iu having the bill more of a light horn 
colour. 


SCBCESUS IV. — COrCOTIlRAVSTKSy HKlSSOV. 

180 . rniscuhi.A cAitttiSAi.iSf hosavartk. 
hOXlA CARinNAlAS^ \VII,m»N ('AUniNAL CROsHFAK. 

WILSON, PLATK IJ. FIL. I MM.K. — KKi. II. FKMAI.r. 
i£l>INBi;R(.ll COLLKtiR MlHRtM. 

This is one of our most common cage birds; and is 
very generally know'n, not only in North America, but 
even in Europe, numbers of them having been carried 
over both to France and England, in w hich last couiitiy 
they are usually called Virginia nightingales. To this 
name. Dr l.atham observes, “ they are fully entitled,** 
fri>ni the clearness and variety of their notes, w Inch, 
both in a wild and domestic state, are very various and 
VOL. II. s 
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musical ; many of them resemble the hi^h notes of a 
fife, and are nearly as loud. They are in song from 
March to September, beginnings at the first appearance 
of dawn, and repeating a favourite stanza, or passage, 
twenty or thirty times successively ; sometimes, with 
little intermission, for a whole morning together, which, 
like a good story too often repeated, becomes at length 
tiresome and insipid. But the sprightly figure, and 
gaudy plumage, of the red bird, his vivacity, strength 
of voice, and actual variety of note, and the little 
expense with which he is kept, will always make him 
a favourite. 

This species, like the mocking bird, is more numerous 
to the east of the great range of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and inhabits from New England to Carthageiia. 
Michaux the younger, son to the celebrated botanist, 
informed me, that he found this bird numerous in the 
Bermudas. In Pennsylvania and the Northern States 
it is rather a scarc(‘ species ; but through the whole 
lower parts of the Soutln^rn States, in th<‘ neighbourhood 
of settlements, I found them much more numerous ; 
their clear and lively notes, in the months of January 
and February, being, at that time, almost the only music 
of the season. Along the roadsides and fences 1 found 
them hovering in half dozens together, associated with 
snow birds, and various kinds of sjiarrovvs. In the 
Northern States, they are migratory j but in the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania, they reside during the whole 
year, frequenting the borders of creeks and rivulets, in 
sheltered hollows covered w ith holly, laurel, and other 
evergreens. They love also to reside in the vicinity of 
fields of Indian corn, a grain that constitutes their chief 
and favourite food. The seeds of apples, cherries, and 
of many other sorts of fruit, are also eaten by them ; 
and they are actaised of destroying bees. 

In the months of March and April, the males have 
many violent engagements for their favourite females. 
Early in May, in Pennsylvania, they begin to prepare 
their nest, w hich is very often fixed in a holly, cedar, 
or laurel bush. Outw ardly, it is constructed of small 
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twigfs, tops of dry weeds, and slips of vine bark, and 
lined witn stalks of fine grass. The female lays four 
eggs, thickly marked all over with touches of brownish 
Olive, on a dull white ground ; and they usually raise 
two brood in the sejison. These birds are rarely i*aised 
from the nest for singing, being so easily taken in trap 
cages, and soon domesticated. By long confinement, 
and perhaps unnatural food, they are found to fade in 
colour, becoming of a pale whitish red. If well taken 
care of, however, they will live to a considerable age. 
There is at present in Mr Peale’s museum, the stuffed 
skin of one of these birds, which is there said to have 
lived in a cage upwards of twenty-one years. 

The opinion which so generally prevails in England, 
that the music of the groves and woods of America is 
far inferior to that of Europe, 1, who have a thousand 
times listened to both, cannot admit to he correct. We 
cannot with fairness draw a comparison between the 
depth of the forest in America, and the cultivated fields 
of England ; b(*cause it is a well known fact, that 
singing birds seldom frequent the former in any country. 
But let the hatter places he compared with the like 
situations in the United States, and the superiority of 
wng, I am fully persuaded, would justly belong to the 
western continent. The few of our song birds that 
have visited Europe extort admiration from the best 
judges. “ The notes of (he cardinal grosbeak,” says 
Latham, “ are almost equal to those of the nightingale.” 
Yet these notes, clear and excellent as they are, are 
far inferior to those of the wood thrush ; and even to 
those of the brown thrush, or thrasher. Our inimitable 
mocking bird is also acknowledged, by themselves, to 
be fully equal to the song of the nightingale “ in its 
whole compass.” Yet these are not one-tenth of the 
number of our singing birds. Could these people he 
transported to the borders of our woods and settlements, 
in the month of May, about half an hour before sunrise, 
such a ravishing concert would greet their car as they 
have no conception of. 

The males of the cardinal grosbeak, when confined 
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tO"*«ther in a cag^e, fig-ht violently. On placing a 
looking-glass before the cage, the gesticulations of the 
tenant are truly laughable; vet with this he soon 
becomes so well acquainted, that, in a short time, he 
takes no notice whatever of it; a pretty good proof 
that he has discovered the true cause of the appearance 
to proceed from himself. They are hardy birds, easily 
kept, sing six or eight months in the year, and are most 
lively in wet weather. They are generally known by 
the names, red-bird, Virginia red-bird, Virginia night- 
ingale, and crested red-bird, to distinguish them from 
another beautiful species, the red tanager. 

I do not know that any successful attempts have been 
made to induce these birds to pair and breed in confine- 
ment ; hut I have no doubt of its practicability, by 
prop(*r management. Some months ago, 1 placed a 
young unfledged cow bird (the friiujilla pexoris of 
Turton,) whose mother, like the cuckoo of Europe, 
abandons her eggs and progeny to the mercy and 
management of other smaller birds, in the same cage 
with a rcd-hird, which fed and reared it with gi'eat 
tenderness. They both continue to inhabit the same 
cage, and 1 have hopes that the red-bird will finish his 
pupil’s education, by teaching him his song. 

I must here again remark, for the information of 
foreigners, that the story told by Le Page du Pratz, in 
his Histon/ of Louisiana, and which has been so often 
repeated by other writers, that the cardinal grosbeak 
“ collects together great hoards of maize and buck- 
wheat, (d’ten as ranch us a bushel, which it artfully 
covers with leaves and small twigs, leaving only a small 
hole for entrance into the magazine,” is entirely fabu- 
lous. 

This species is eight inches long, and eleven in 
extent; the whole upper parts are a dull dusky red, 
except the si(h‘s of the neck and head, which, as well 
as the u'hole lower parts, are bright vermilion ; chin, 
front, and loi’es, black ; the head is ornamented with a 
high, pointed crest, which it frequently erects in an 
almost perpendicular position ; and can also flatten at 
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pleasure, so as to be scarcely perceptible ; the tail 
extends three inches beyond the winjjfs, and is nearly 
even at the end ; the bill is of a brilliant coralline 
colour, very thick and powerful for breaking hard grain 
and seeds ; the legs and feet, a light clay (H)lour (not 
blood red, as Buffon describes them) ; iris of the eye, 
dark hazel. The female is less than the male, has tlie 
upper parts of a brownish olive, or drab coh»nr, the 
tail, wings, and tip of the crest excepted, which are 
nearly as red as those of the mile ; the lores, front, and 
chin are light ash ; breast, and lower parts, a reddish 
drab ; bill, legs, and eyes, as those of the male ; the 
crest is shorter, and less frequently raised. 

One peculiarity in the female of this species is, that 
she often sings nearly as well as the nuile. 1 do not 
know whether it he owing to some little jealousy on 
this score or not, that the male, when both oc^cupy the 
same cage, very often destroys the female. 

181 . FniXUlLLJ LUDOFJCJANAf BOM . — LOXIA IlOSKAy WILS. 

IlOSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 

WILSON, PLATE XVII. FIG If. MALE. 

Tins elegant species is rarely found in the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania; in the State of New York, and 
those of New Iv.igland, it is more frequently observed, 
particularly in fall, when the berries of the sour gum 
are ripe, on the kernels of which it eagerly feeds. Some 
of its trivial names noiild import, that it is also an 
inhabitant of Louisiana; hut I have not heard of its 
being seen in any of the Southern States. A gentleman 
of Middleton, ("onnecticnt, informed me, that he kept 
one of these birds for some I’onsiderahle time in a cage, 
and observed that it frequently sung at night, and all 
night ; that its notes were extremely clear and mellow, 
and the sweetest of any bird with which he is ac- 
quainted. 

The bird from which the following description was 
taken, was shot, late in April, on the borders of a 
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«wanip, a few miles from Philadelphia. Another male 
of the same species was killed at the same time, consi* 
derably different in its marking’s ; a proof that they do 
not acquire their full colours until at least the second 
Spring or summer. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak is eight inches and a half 
long, and thirteen inches in extent ; the whole upper 
parts are black, except the second row of wing-coverts, 
which are broadly tipt with white ; a spot of the same 
extends over the primaries, immediately below their 
coverts ; chin, neck, and upper part of the breast, 
black ; lower part of the breast, middle of the belly, 
and lining of the n ings, a fine light carmine, or rose 
colour; tail, forked, black, the three exterior feathers, 
on each side, white on their inner vanes for an inch or 
more from the tips ; bill, like those of its tribe, very 
thick and strong, and pure white ; legs and feet, light 
blue ; eyes, hazel. The young male of the first spring 
has the plumage of the back variegated with light 
brown, white and black ; a line of n bite extends over 
the eye ; the rose colour also reaches to the base of 
the bill, where it is speckled with black and white. 
The female is of a light yellowish flaxen colour, streaked 
with dark olive, and whitish ; the breast is streaked 
with olive, pale flaxen, and white ; the lining of the 
wings is pale yellow ; the bill, more dusky than in the 
male, and the white on the wing less. 

182. FItINOILLA CMRULRA, BONAl* LOXIA CJERULEAy WILS. 

BLUE GROSBEAK. 

WILSON, PLATE XXIV. FIG. VI. 

This solitary' and retired species inhabits the warmer 
parts of America, from Guiana, and probably farther 
south,* to Virginia. Mr Bartram also saw it during a 
summer’s residence near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In 
the United States, however, it is a scarce species ; and 
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having but few notes, is more rarely observed. Their 
most common note is a loud chuck ; they have also at 
times a few low, sweet toned notes. They are sometimes 
kept in cages, in Carolina; but seldom sing in conhne- 
ment. The individual represented in the plate was a 
very elegant specimen, in excellent order, though just 
arrived from Charleston, South Carolina. During its 
stiiy with me, 1 fed it on Indian corn, whi<di it seemed 
to prefer, easily breaking with its powerful bill the 
hardest grains. They also feed on hemp seed, millet, 
and the kernels of several kinds of berries. They are 
timid birds, wat(-hful, silent, and active, and generally 
neat in their plumage. Having never yet met with 
their nest, 1 am unable at present to describe it. 

The blue grosbeak is six inches long, and ten inches 
in extent ; lores and frontlet, black ; u hob* upper parts, 
a rich purplish blue, more dull on the back, where it 
is streaked with dusky ; greater wing-coverts, black, 
edged at the tip with bay ; next superior row, wholly 
chestnut; rest of the wing, black, skirted with blue; 
tail, forked, black, slightly edged with bluish, and 
sometimes minutely tipt with white; legs and feet, 
lead colour ; bill, a dusky bluish horn colour ; eye, large, 
full, and black. 

The female is of a dark drah colour, tinged with 
blue, and considerably lightest below. 1 suspect the 
males are subject to a change of colour during winter. 
The young, as usual with many other species, do not 
receive the blue colour until the ensuing spring, and, 
till then, very much resemble the ftmiale. 

Latham makes two varieties of this species ; the first, 
wholly blue, except a black spot between the bill and 
eye ; this bird inhabits Brazil, and is figured by Brisson, 
Ornithology^ iii, 3*21, No. 6, pi. 17, fig. 2. The other 
is also generally of a fine daep blue, except the quills, 
tail, and legs, which are black ; this is Edwards’s “ blue 
grosbeak, from Angola,” pi, 125 ; which Dr Latham 
suspects to have been brought from some of the Brazi- 
lian settlements, and considers both as mere varieties of 
the first. 1 am sorry 1 cannot clear up this matter. 
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183 . FRINGILLA FURPURFA^ WltSON AKD CMELlK. 

PURPLE FINCH. 

WILSON, PLATE VII. FlG. IV. MALE, SUMMER PRESS. — PLATE XLII. FIO. III. 

MALE, WINTER PLUMAGE. 

Tins is a winter bird of passaf^e, coming to us in 
large flocks from the north, in September and October ; 
great numbers remaining with us in Pennsylvania 
during the whole winter, feeding on the seeds of the 
poplar, button-u’ood, juniper, cedar, and on those of 
many rank weeds that flourish in rich bottoms, and 
along the margin of creeks. When the season is very 
severe, they proceed to the south, as flir at least as 
Georgia, returning north early in April. They now 
frequent the elm trees, feeding on the slender but 
sweet covering of the flowers; and as soon as the 
clierries put out their blossoms, feed almost exclusively 
on the stamina of the flowers ; afterwards the apple 
blossoms are attacked in the same manner; and their 
depredations on these continue till they disappear, 
wdiicli is usually about the 10th or middle of May. I 
have been told, that they sometimes breed in the 
northern parts of New York State, but have never met 
with their nests. About the middle of September, I 
found these birds numerous on Long Island, and round 
Newark in New Jersey. They fly at a considerable 
height ill the air, and their note is a single chinh^ like 
that of the rice bird. They possess great boldness and 
spirit, and, when caught, bite violently, and hang by 
the bill from your hand, striking with great fury ; but 
tliey are soon recom iled to eonfinement, and in a day 
or two are quite at home. I have kept a pair of these 
birds upwards of nine mouths to observe their manners. 
One was caught in a trap, the other was winged with 
the gun ; both are uow' as familiar as if brought up 
from the nest by I be hand, and seem to prefer hemp 
seed and cherry blossoms to all other kinds of food. 
Both male and female, though uot crested, are almost 
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constantly in the habit of erecting* the feathers of the 
crown ; they appear to be of a tyrannical and domi- 
neering’ disposition, for they nearly killed an indigo 
bird, and two or three others, that were occasionally 
placed with them, driving them into a corner of the 
cage, standing on them, and tearing out their feathers, 
striking them on the head, munching their wings, 
till I was obliged to interfere ; and, eveti if called to, 
the aggressor would only turn up a malicious eye to 
me for a moment, and renew Ins outrage as before. 
They are a hardy vigorous bird. In the month of 
October, about the time of their first arrival, 1 shot a 
male, rich in plumage, and plump in flesh, hut which 
wanted one leg, that had been taken off a little above 
the knee ; the wound had healed so completely, and 
was covered with so thick a skin, that it seemed as 
though it had been so for years. Whether this muti- 
lation was occasioned by a shot, or in party quarrels of 
its own, I could not determine ; but our invalid seemed 
to have used his stump either in hopping or resting, for 
it had all the appearance of having been bronglit in 
frequent contact with other bodies harder than itself. 

This bird is a striking example of the truth of what 
I have frequently repeated in this work, that in many 
instances the same bird has been more than once de- 
scribed by tlie same person as a difterent speci(‘s ; for 
it is a fact which time will establish, that the crimson- 
headed tinch of l^enuant and Latham, the purple flnch 
of tile same and other naturalists, the hemp bird of 
Bartram, and the fringilla rosea of Pallas, are one 
and the same, viz. the purple finch, the sulijcct of the 
present article. 

The purple finch is six inches in length, and nine in 
extent ; head, neck, hack, breast, rump, and tail-coverts, 
dark crimson, deepest on the head and chin, and lightest 
on the lower part of the breast ; the hack is streaked 
with dusky ; the wings and tail are also dusky Idack, 
edged with reddish ; the hitter a good deal forked ; round 
the base of the hill, the recumbent feathers arc of a 
light clay or cream colour ; belly and vent, white ; 
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sides under the wings, streaked with dull reddish; 
legs, a dirty purplish flesh colour; bill, short, stron^j, 
conical, and of a dusky horn colour ; iris, dark hazel ; 
the feathers covering the ears are more dusky red than 
the other parts of the head. This is the male when 
arrived at his full colours. The female is nearly of the 
same size, of a brown olive or flaxen colour, streaked 
with dusky black ; the head, seamed with lateral lines 
of whitish ; above and below the hind part of the ear 
feathers, are two streaks of white; the breast is whitish, 
streaked with a light flax colour; tail and wings, as in 
the male, only both edged with dull brown, instead of 
red ; belly and vent, white. This is also the colour of 
the young during the first, and to at least the end of 
the second season, when the males begin to become 
lighter yellowish, which gradually brightens to crimson ; 
the female always retains nearly the same appearance. 
The young male bird of the first year may be distin- 
guished from the female by the tail of the former being 
edged with olive green, tlmt of the latter with brown. 

It is matter of doubt wdth me whether this species 
ought not to be classed with the loxia : the great thick- 
ness of the bill, and similarity that prevails between 
this and the pine grosbeak, almost induced me to adopt 
it into that class. But respect for other authorities hai 
prevented me from making this alteration. 

When these birds are taken in their crimson dress 
and kept in a cage till they moult their feathens, thej 
uniformly change to their present appearance, anc 
sometimes never after receive their red colour. Thej 
are also subject, if well fed, to become so fat as literally 
to die of corj)ulency, of w^hich I have seen several in- 
stances; being at these times subject to something 
resembling apoplexy, from which they sometimes re- 
cover in a few minutes, but oftener expire in the sain< 
space of time. 

The female is entirely without red, and differs frono 
the present only in having less yellow about her. 

These birds regularly arrive from the north, when 
they breed, in September, and visit us from the south 
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again early in April, feeding on the cherry blossoms as 
soon as they appear. 

This bird measures six inches and a quarter in length, 
and ten inches in extent ; the bill was horn coloured ; 
upper parts of the plumage, brown olive, strongly 
tinged with yellow, particularly on the rump, where it 
was brownish yellow ; from above the eye, backwards, 
passed a streak of white, and another more irregular 
one from the lower mandible ; feathers of the crown, 
narrow, rather long, and generally erected, but not so 
as to form arrest; nostrils and base of the bill, covered 
with reflected brownish hairs; eye, dark hazel; wings 
and tail, dark blackish brown, edged with olive ; first 
and second row of coverts, tipt with pale yellow ; <diin, 
white; breast, pale cream, .marked w ith pointed spots 
of deep olive brown; belly and vent, white; legs, 
brown. This bird, with several others marked nearly 
in the same manner, was shot, April 25, w bile engaged 
in eating the buds from the beech tree. 


GEN us XXX IV. — P yjUtllVLA, Bbisho.v. 

184. WRIIJIVLA KNVCLKATOR, TKM hOXJA E.\ 1’VLKATOR, Wll.S. 

I’lNK GKOSHKAK. 

WILSON, PLATE V. PIO, H. YOI NG M ALE. — KDIN HJ'HOll ( OLLElOl MCHECAl. 

Tjus is perhaps one of the gayest land birds that 
frequent the inhospitable regions of the north, from 
whence they are driven, as if w ith reluctance, by the 
rigours of winter, to visit Canada and some of the 
northern and middle fstates; returning to Hudson’s 
Bay so early as April. The specimen from w hiidj our 
description w^as tauen was shot on a cedar tree, a few 
miles to the north of Philadelphia, in the month of 
December. A few days afterwards, another bird of the 
same species was killed not far from Gray’s Ferry, four 
miles south from Philadelphia, which proved to be a 
female. In this part of the State of Pennsylvania, 
they are rare birds, and seldom seen. As they do not, 
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to my knowledge, breed in any part of this State, I am 
unable, from personal observation, to speak of their 
manners or musical talents. Mr Pennant says they 
sing* on their first arrival in the country round Hud- 
son’s Bay, but soon become silent ; make their nest on 
trees, at a small height from the ground, with sticks, 
and line it with feathers. The female lays four white 
eggs, which are hatched in June. Forster observes, 
that they visit Hudson’s Bay only in May, in their 
way to the north ; and are not observed to return in 
the autumn; and that their food consists of birch- 
willow buds, and others of the same nature.* 

The pine grosbeak measures nine inches in length, 
and fourteen inches in extent; the head, neck, breast 
and rump, are of a rich crimson, palest on the breast ; 
the feathers on the middle of the back are centred 
with arrow-shaped spots of black, and skirted with 
crimson, which gives the plumage a considerable flush 
oi‘ red there ; those on the shoulders are of a deep slate 
colour, partially skirted with red, and light ash. The 
greater wing-coverts and next superior row are broadly 
tipt with wljil e, and slightly tinged with reddish ; w ings 
and tail, black, edged w'ith light brown; tail, consider- 
ably forked ; low'er part of the belly, ash colour ; vent 
feathers, skirted with white, and streaked with black; 
legs, glossy black; bill, a brownish liorn colour, very 
tliick, short, and hooked at the point; the upper man- 
dible overhanging the low'er considerably, ap|)roaehing 
in its form to that of the parrot; base of the bill, covered 
with recumbent hairs of a dark brow n eolour. The 
whole plumage, near the roots, iis in most other birds, 
is of a deep bluish ash colour. The female was half an 
inch shorter, and answered nearly to the above des- 
cription ; only, those parts that in the male w'ere crim- 
son, were in her of a dirty yellow'ish colour. The 
female, according to Forster, referred to above, has 
those parts which in the male are red, more of an 
orange tint; and he censures Edwards for having 
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the female of too bright a red. It is possible, 
that my specimen of the female might have been a bird 
of the first season, not come to its full colours. Those 
figured by Mr Edwards* were both brought from 
Hudson’s Bay, and appear to be the same with the one 
now before us, though his colouring of the female differs 
materially from his description. 

If this, as Mr Pennant asserts, be the same species 
with that of the eastern continent, it would seem to 
inhabit almost the whole extent of the arctic^ regions. 
It is found in the north of Scotland, where Pennant 
suspects it breeds. It inhabits Europe as far north as 
Drontheim; is common in all the pine fi)rests of Asia, 
in Siberia, and the north of Russia; is taken in autumn 
about Petersburg, and brought to market in great num- 
bers. It returns to Lapland in spring; is found in 
Newfoundland ; and on the western coast of North 
America, f 

W ere 1 to reason from analog^y, I would say, that 
from the great resemblance of this bird to the jmrple 
finch, (J'rih(jiUa jntrpiaeny) it does not attain its full 
plumage until the second summer; and is subject to 
considerable change (d’ colour in moulting, w liicli may 
have occasioned all the dift'ereiiees we liiid concerning 
it in different authors. But this is actually ascci tained 
to be the case ; fi^r Mr Edwards saw tw o of tliese birds 
alive in London, in cages; the person in whose custody 
they were, said they came from Norw ay ; that they 
had moulted their feathers, and were not afterwards bo 
beautiful as they were at first. One of them, he says, 
was coloured very much like the greenfinch, {F, chlo- 
rosis.) The purple finch, though much smaller, has the 
rump, head, hack, and breast, nearly of the sanui colour 
as the pine grosbeak, feeds in the same manner, on the 
same food, aud is also subject to like changes of colour. 


Edwards, vul. iii, p. 124. 
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GENUS XXXV.— LOXIA, Beisson. 

185. LOJ[IA CURVIROSTRA, LINN^US. 

CURVIROSTRA AMERICANA, WILSON. — AMERICAN CROSSBILL. 

WILSON, PLATE XXXL FIG. HI, YOUNG MALE. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

On first gflancing at the bill of this extraordinary bird 
one is apt to pronounce it deformed and monstrous ; 
but on attentively observing the use to which it is 
applied by the owner, and the dexterity with which ho 
detaches the seeds of the pine tree from the cone, and 
from the husks that enclose them, we are obliged to 
confess, on this, as on many other occasions, where we 
have judged too hastily of the operations of Nature, that 
no other conformation could have been so excellently 
adapted to the purpose ; and that its deviation from the 
common form, instead of being a defect or monstrosity, 
as the celebrated French naturalist insinuates, is a 
striking proof of the wisdom and kind superintending 
care of the great Creator. 

This species is a regular inhabitant of almost all our 
pine forests situated north of 40°, from the beginning 
of September to the middle of April. It is not im- 
probable that some of them remain during summer 
within the territory of the United States to breed. 
Their numbers must, however, be comparatively few, 
as I have never yet met with any of them in summer; 
though I took a journey to the Great Pine Swamp 
beyond Pocano mountain, in Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, in the month of May, expressly for 
that purpose; and ransacked, for six or seven days, 
the gloomy recesses of that extensive and desolate 
morass, without being able to discover a single cross- 
bill. In fall, however, as well as in winter and spring, 
this tract appears to be their favourite rendezvous; 
particularly about the head waters of the Lehigh, the 
banks of the Tobyhanna, Tunkhannock, and Bear 
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Creek, where I have myself killed them at these seasons. 
Xhey then appear in large flocks, feeding on the seeds 
of the hemlock and white pine, have a loud, sharp, and 
not unmusical note ; chatter as they fly ; alight, during 
the prevalence of deep snows, before the door of the 
hunter, and around the house, picking off the clay with 
which the logs are plastered, and searching in corners 
where urine or any substance of a saline quality had 
been thrown. At such times they are so tame as only 
to settle on the roof of the cabin when disturbed, and 
a moment after descend to feed as before. They are 
then easily caught in traps ; and will frequently per- 
mit one to approach so near as to knock them down 
with a stick. Those killed and opened at such times 
are generally found to have the stomach filled with a 
soft greasy kind of earth or clay. When kept in a 
cage, they have many of the habits of the parrot ; often 
(limbing along the wires ; and using their feet to grasp 
the cones in, while taking out the seeds. 

This same species is found in Nova Scotia, and as far 
north as Hudson’s Bay, arriving at Severn river about 
the latter end of May ; and, according to accounts, pro- 
ceeding farther north to breed. It is added by Pennant, 
that “ they return at the first setting in of frost.” 

Hitherto this bird has, as usual, been considered a 
mere variety of the European species ; though differing 
from it in several respects, and being nearly one-third 
less, and although the singular conformation of the bill 
of these birds and their peculiarity of manners are 
strikingly different from those of the grosbeaks, yet 
many disregarding these plain and obvious discrimina- 
nations, still continue to consider them as belonging to 
the genus /oa:?'a ; as if the particular structure of the 
hill should, in all cases but this, be the criterion by 
which to judge of a species; or perhaps conceiving 
themselves the wiser of the two, they have thought 
proper to associate together what nature has, in the 
most pointed manner, placed apart. 

In separating these birds, therefore, from the gros- 
beaks, and classing them as a family by themselves. 
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substituting the specific for the generic appellation, I 
have only followed the steps and dictates of that great 
original, whose arrangements ought never to be disre- 
garded by any who, would faithfully copy her. 

The crossbills are subject to considerable changes of 
colour ; the young males of the present species being, 
during the first season, olive yellow, mixed with ash; 
then bright greenish yellow intermixed with spots of 
dusky olive, all of which yellow plumage becomes, in the 
second year, of a light red, having the edges of the tail 
inclining to yellow. When confined in a cage, they 
usually lose the red colour at the first moulting, that 
tint changing to a brownish yellow, which remains 
permanent. The same circumstance happens to the 
purple finch and pine grosbeak, both of which, when in 
confinement, exchange their brilliant crimson for a 
motley garb of light brownish yellow ; as 1 have had 
frequent opportunities of observing. 

The male of this species, when in perfect plumage, 
is five inches and three quarters long, and nine inches 
in extent ; the bill is a brown horn colour, sharp, and 
single-edged towards the extremity, where the man- 
dibles cross each other; the general colour of the 
plumage is a red-lead colour, brightest on the rump, 
generally intermixed on the other parts M'ith touches 
of olive ; wings and tail, brown black, the latter forked, 
and edged with yellow; legs and feet, brown; claws, 
large, much curved, and very sharp ; vent, -white, 
streaked with dark ash ; base of the bill, covered with 
recumbent down, of a pale brown colour ; eye, hazel. 

The female is rather less than the male ; the bill of 
a paler horn colour ; rump, tail-coverts, and edges of 
the tail, golden yellow'; wdngs and tail, dull' brownish 
black; the rest of the plumtage, olive yellow mixed 
with ash ; legs and feet, as in the male. The young 
males, during the first season, as is usual with most 
other birds, very much resemble the female. In moult- 
ing, the males exchange their red for brow nish yellow, 
which gradually brightens into red. Hence, at different 
seasons, they differ greatly in colour. 
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186 . LOZIA LEUCOTTERAi GMELIN . — CURrjROSTRA LEUCOPTERAf 
WILSON. 

WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL, 

WILSON, PLATE. XXXI. FIG. lU. YOUNG MALE. 

This is a much rarer species than the preceding; 
though found frequenting the same places, and at the 
same seasons ; differing, however, from the former in 
the deep black wings and tail, the large bed of white 
on the wing, the dark crimson of the plumage ; and a 
less and more slender conformation of body. The 
individual of this species mentioned by Turton and 
Latham, has evidently been shot in moulting time. 
The present specimen was a male in full and perfect 
plumage. 

The white-winged crossbill is five inches and a 
quarter long, and eight inches and a quarter in extent ; 
wings and tail, deep black, the former crossed with two 
broad bars of white ; general colour of the plumage, 
dark crimson, partially spotted with dusky; lores and 
frontlet, pale brown ; vent, white, streaked with black ; 
bill, a brown horn colour, the mandibles crossing each 
other as in the preceding species, the lower sometimes 
bending to the right, sometimes to the left, usually to 
the left in the male, and to the right in the female, of 
the American crossbill. 
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187 . COJAJMBA CAROL! XmSISf WILSON. 
rAttOLINA PIGEON, OR TURTLE DOVE. 

WILSON, PLATE XLIIL FIG. I.— ElHNHUnGU IdLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is a favourite bird with all those who love to 
wand(‘r anionf]f our w oods in sprin^^, and listen to their 
varied harmony. They w ill there liear many a sinjifular 
and spriji^htly pcrform(‘r ; hut none so mournful as this. 
The hopeless wo of settled sorrow, swellin«j the heart 
of female innocenee itself, could not assume tones more 
sad, more tender and affecting. Its notes are four; the 
first is somew hat the highest, and preparatory, seeming 
to he uttered with an inspiration of the breath, as if the 
afflicted creature were just recovering its voice from 
the last convulsive sobs of distress ; this is follow ed by 
three long, deep, and mournful moanings, that no person 
of sensibility can listen to without sympathy. A pause 
of a few' minutes ensue.s, and again the solemn voice of 
sorniw' is renewed as before. This is generally heard 
in the deepest shaded parts of the woodvS, frequently 
about noon and towards the evening. 

There is, how ever, nothing of real distress in all this ; 
quite the reverse. The bird wiio utters it wantons by 
the side of his beloved partner, or invites her by his 
(’all to some favourite retired and shady retreat, it is 
the voice of love, of faithful connubial affection, for 
wliich the whole family of doves are so celebrated; 
and, among them all, none more deservingly so than the 
species now' b<*fore us. 
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The turtle dove is a gfeneral inhabitant, in summer, 
of the United States, from Canada to Florida, and 
from the sea coast to the Mississippi, and far to tlie 
westward. They are, however, partially miij^ratory in 
the Northern and Middle States ; and colle(‘t to^'ether 
ill North and South (Molina, and their corresponding 
parallels, in great numbers, during the winter. On the 
‘id of February, in the neighbourhood of Newbern, 
North Carolina, I saw a flock of turtle doves of many 
hundreds ; in other places, as 1 advanced farther south, 
particularly near tlie Savannah river, in Georgia, the 
M oods were swarming with them, and the whistling of 
their wings was heard in every direi’tion. 

On their return to the north in March, and early in 
April, they disperse so generally over the country, that 
there are rarely more tlian three or four seen together, 
most frequently only two. Here they commonly fly in 
pairs, resort constantly to the public roads to dust 
rheuiselves and procure grav<*l; are often seen in the 
farmer’s yard before the door, the stable, barn, and 
other outhouses, in search of food, seeming little inferior 
in familiarity, at such times, to the domestic |>igeon. 
They often mix with the poultry while they an^ fed in 
the morning, visit the yard and adjoining road many 
times a-day, and the pump, creek, horse trough, and 
rills for water. 

Their flight is quick, vigorous, and always ai’com- 
])aiued by a peculiar whistling of the wings, by which 
they can easily be distiiigiiislied from the wild pigeon. 
They fly with great swiftness, alight on trees, fences, 
or on the ground indiscriminately ; are exceediii;;ly fond 
of buckwheat, hempseed, and Indian corn ; feed on the 
berrie,s of the holly, the dogwood, and poke, huckle- 
berries, partridgeberries, and the small acorns of the 
live oak and shrub oak. They devour large quaiititit^ 
of gravel, and sometimes pay u visit to the kitchen 
garden for peas, for which they have a particular regard. 

In this part of Penmtylvania, they coraraence building 
about the beginning ot May. The nest is very rudely 
constructed, generally in an evergreen, among the thick 
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foliag:e of tlie vine, in an orchard, on the horizontal 
branches of an apple tree, and, in some cases, on the 
ground. It is composed of a handful of small twigs, 
mid with little art, on which are scattered dry fibrous 
roots of plants ; and in this almost flat bed are deposited 
tM"0 eggs of a snowy whiteness. The male and female 
unite in feeding the young, and they have rarely more 
than tn o brood in the same season. 

The flesh of this bird is considered much superior to 
that of the wild pigeon ; but its seeming confidence in 
man, the tenderness of its notes, and the innocency 
attached to its character, are, with many, its security 
and protection ; with others, however, the tenderness 
of its flesh, and the sport of shooting, overcome all 
other considerations. About the commencement of 
frost, they begin to move off to the south ; numbers, 
howx'ver, remain in Pennsylvania during the whole 
winter. 

The turtle dove is twxlve inches long, and seventeen 
inches in extent ; bill, black; eye, of a glossy blackness, 
surrounded with a pale greenish blue skin ; crown, 
upper part of the neck and wdngs, a fine silky slate 
blue; back, scapulars, and lesser wing-coverts, ashy 
brow'u ; tertials, spotted with black ; primaries, edged 
and tipt w^ith white ; forehead, sides of the neck, and 
breast, a pale brown vinous orange; under the ear- 
feathers, a spot or drop of deep black ; immediately 
below w'hich the plumage reflects the most vivid tints 
of green, gold, and crimson; chin, pale yellow ochre; 
belly and vent, whitish ; legs and feet, coral red, seamed 
witn w hite ; the tail is long and cuneiform, consisting 
of fourteen feathers ; the four exterior ones, on each 
side, are marked with black, about an inch from th© 
tips, and white thence to the extremity ; the next has 
less of the white at the tip; these gradually lengthen 
to the four middle ones, which are wholly dark slate; 
all of them taper tow ards the points, the two middle 
ones most so. 

The female is an inch shorter, and is otherw ise only 
distinguished by the less brilliancy of her colour; she 
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also wants the rich silky blue on the crown, and much 
of the splendour of the neck; the tail is also somewhat 
shorter, and the white, with which it is marked, less 
pore. 


188. COLUMBA MIORATORJA, LINNJEUS AND WILSON, 
MIGRATORY PIGEON. 

WILSON, PLATE XLIV, FIG. I. —EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This remarkable bird merits a distinguished place in " 
the annals of our feathered tribes ; a claim to which I 
shall endeavour to do justice ; and, though it would be 
impossible, in the bounds allotted to this account, to 
relate all I have seen and heard of this species, yet 
no circumstance shall be omitted with which I am 
acquainted, (however extraordinary some of these may 
appear), that may tend to illustrate its history. 

The wild pigeon of the United States inhabits a wide 
and extensive region of North America, on this side 
of the Great Stony Mountains, beyond which, to the 
westward, I have not heard of their being seen. 
According to Mr Hutchins, they abound in the country 
round Hudson’s Bay, where they usually remain as late 
as December, feeding, when the ground is covered with 
snow, on the buds of juniper. They spread over the 
whole of Canada ; were seen by Captain Lewis and his 
party near the Great Falls of the Missouri, upwards of 
2,500 miles from its mouth, reckoning the meanderings 
of the river; were also met with in the interior of 
Louisiana by Colonel Pike ; and extend their range as 
far south as the Gulf of Mexico; occasionally visiting 
or breeding in almost every quarter of the United States. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of these birds 
is their associating together, both in their migrations, 
and also during the period of incubation, in such prodi- 
gious numbers, as almost to surpass belief ; and whi(;h 
h^s no parallel among any other of the feathered 
tribes, on the face of the earth, with which naturalists 
are acquainted. 
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These migrations appear to be undertaken rather in 
quest of food, than merely to avoid the cold of the 
climate ; since we find them lingering in the northern 
regions, around Hudson’s Bay, so late as December; 
and, since their appearance is so casual and irregular, 
sometimes not visiting certain districts for several years 
in any considerable numbers, n bile at other times they 
are innumerable. I have witnessed these migrations in 
the Geiinesee country, often in Pennsylvania, and also 
in various parts of Virginia, n ith amazement ; but all 
that I had then seen of them were mere straggling 
parties, when compared with the congregated millions 
which I have since beheld in our western forests, in 
tlie States of Ohio, Kentucky, and the Indiana territory. 
These fertile and extensive regions abound \idth the 
nutricious beech nut, which constitutes the chief food 
of the wild pigeon. In seasons when these nuts are 
abundant, corresponding multitudes of pigeons may ho 
confidently expected. It sometimes happens that, having 
consumed the whole produce of the beech trees, in an 
extensive district, they discover another, at the distance 
perhaps of sixty or eighty miles, to which they regularly 
repair every morning, and return as regularly in the 
course of the day, or in the evening, to their place of 
general rendezvous, or, as it is usually called, the 
roosting place. These roosting phones are always in 
tlie woods, and sometimes occupy a large extent of 
forest. When they have frequented one of these places 
for some time, the appearance it exhibits is suqjrising. 
The ground is covered to the d«*ptli of several inches 
with their dung ; all the tender grass and underwood 
destroyed ; the surface strewed with large limbs of 
trees, bi»ken down by the weight of the birds clustering 
one above another; and the trees themselves, for 
thousands of acres, killed as completely as if girdled 
with an axe. The marks of this desolation remain for 
many years on the spot; and numerous places could 
be pointed out, where, for several years after, scarce a 
single vegetable made its appearance. 

When these roosts are first discovered, the inhabitants 
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from considerable distances, visit them in the night, 
with gnns, clubs, long poles, pots of sulphur, and various 
other engines of destruction. In a few' hours, they hll 
many sacks, and load their horses witli them. By the 
Indians, a pigeon roost, or breeding place, is considered 
an important source of national proht and dependauce 
for thfit seiison ; and all their active ingenuity is 
exercised ou the occasion. The breeding place differs 
from the former in its greater extent, la the westeru 
countries above mentioned, these are generally in beech 
w'oods, and often extend, in nearly a straight line, across 
the country for a gr(*at way. ht<»t far from Miclhy ville, 
in the State of Kentucky, about live years ago, there 
was one of these breeding places, which stretched 
through the wijods in nearly a iiortli and south direc- 
tion; was several miles in Iweadth, and was said to be 
iipw'ards of forty miles in extent ! In this tract, almost 
every tree w%‘is farnishe<l with nests, whonner the 
branches could a(!commodute tliem. The pigeons made 
their lirst appeardtice tliere about the lOth of April, and 
left it altogether, with their young, before the lioth of 
May. 

As soon as the young w'ere fully grown, and before 
they left the nests, numerous parties of the inhaintants, 
from all jmrts of the adjaceiit country, came with 
wagons, axes, beds, cooking utensils, many •>! them 
accompanied by the greater part of their families, and 
encamped for several days at this immense nursery. 
Several of them informed me, that the noise in the 
woods was so great as to terrify their horses, and that 
it was dittlciilt for (me person to bear another speak, 
without bawling in his ear. The ground w'as strew ed 
with broken limbs of tre(‘H, eggs, and young s(j|uub 
pigeons, which had been precipitated from abi^ve, and 
on which herds of hogs were fattening. Hawks, 
buzzards, and eagles, w'ere sailing about in great num- 
bers, and seizing the squabs from theii* nests at pleasure ; 
while, from twenty feet iipw'ards to the tops of the 
trees, the view through the w'oods presented a perpetual 
tumult of crowding and liuttering multitudes of pigeons, 
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their wings roaring like thunder, mingled with the 
frequent crash of falling timber j for now the axe-men 
were at work, cutting down those trees that seemed to 
be most crowded with nests, and contrived to fell them 
in such a manner, that, in their descent, they mij^ht 
bring down several others ; by which means the falling 
of one large tree sometimes produced two hundred 
squabs, little inferior in size to the old ones, and almost 
one mass of fat. On some single trees, upwards of one 
hundred nests were found, each containing one young 
only ; a circumstance, in the history of this bird, not 
generally known to naturalists. It was dangerous to 
walk under these dying and fluttering millions, from 
the frequent fall of large branches, broken down by 
the weight of the multitudes above, and which, in their 
descent, often destroyed numbers of the birds them- 
selves j Mobile the clothes of those engaged in traversing 
the woods were completely covered w^ith the excre- 
ments of the pigeons. 

These circumstances were related ^to me by many of 
the most respectable part of the community in that 
quarter ; and were confirmed, in part, hy w hat I myself 
witnessed. I passed for several miles through this 
same breeding place, w^here every tree was spotted 
with nests, the remains of those above described. In 
many instances, I counted upwards of ninety nests on 
a single tree ; but the pigeons had abandoned this 
place for another, sixty or eighty miles otF tow^ards 
Green river, vi'here they were said at that time to be 
equally numerous. From the great numbers that were 
constantly passing over head to or from that quarter, I 
had no doubt of the truth of this statement. The mast 
had been chiefly consumed in Kentucky, and the 
pigeons,, every morning a little before sunrise, set out 
for the Indiana territory, the nearest part of which wag 
about sixty miles distant. Many of these returned 
before ten o’clock, and the great body generally appeared, 
on their return, a little after noon. 

I had left the public road to visit the remains of the 
breeding place near Shelby ville, and was traversing the 
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woods with my gun, on my way to Fi’ankfort, when, 
about one o’clock, the pigeons, which 1 had observed 
flying the greater part of the morning northerly, began 
to return, in such immense numbers as I never before 
had witnessed. Coming to an opening, by the side of 
a creek called the Benson, where I had a more unin- 
terrupted view, I was astonished at their appearance. 
They were flying, with great steadiness and rapidity, 
at a height beyond gunshot, in several strata deep, and 
so close together, that, could shot have reached them, 
one discharge could not have failed of bringing down 
several individuals. From right to left, fur as the eye 
could reach, the breadth of this vast procession extended, 
seeming every where equally crowded. Curious to 
determine how long this appearance would continue, 
I took out my watch to note the time, and sat down to 
observe them. It was then half past one. I sat for 
more than an hour, hut, instead of a diminution of this 
prodigious procession, it seemed rather to iiuxease both 
in numbers and rapidity ; and, anxious to reach Frank- 
fort before night, I rose and w'ent on. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon I crossed the Kentucky river, 
at the town of Frankfort, at which time the living 
torrent above my head seemed as numerous and as 
extensive as ever. Long after this I observed them, 
in large bodies, that continued to pass for six or eight 
minutes, and these again were followed by other 
detached bodies, all moving in the same southeast 
direction, till after six in the evening. The great breadth 
of front which this mighty multitude preserved would 
seem to intimate a corresponding breadth of their 
breeding place, w hich, by several gentlemen, w'ho had 
lately passed through part of it, w as stated to me at 
several miles. It w^as said to be in Green county, and 
that the young began to fly about the middle of March. 
On the 17th of April, forty-nine miles beyond Danville, 
and not far from Green River, I crossed this same 
breeding place, where the nests, for more than three 
miles, spotted every tree ; the leaves not being yet out, 
I had a fair prospect of them, and was really astonished 
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at their numbers. A few bodies of pig’eons lingere(i 
yet in different parts of the woods, the roaring of whose 
win^s was heard in various quarters arouud me. 

All accounts a^ree in stating’, that each nest contains 
only one young squab. These are so extremely fat, 
that the Indians, and many of the whites, are accus- 
tomed to melt down the fat, for domestic purposes, as a 
substitute for butter and lard. At the time they leave 
the nest, they are nearly as heavy as the old ones ; but 
become much leaner, after they are turned out to shift 
for themselves. 

It is universally asserted in the western countries, 
that the pigeons, though they have only one young at 
a time, breed thrice, and sometimes four times, in the 
same season ; the circumstances already mentioned 
render this highly probable. It is also worthy of 
observation, that this takes place during that period 
when acorns, beech nuts, &c. are scattered about in the 
greatest abundance, and mellowed by the frost. But 
they are not confined to these alone, — buckwheat, 
hempseed, Indian corn, hollyberries, hackberries, huckle- 
berries, and many others, furnish them with abundance 
at almost all seasons. The acorns of the live oak 
are also eagerly sought after by these birds, and rice 
has been frequently found in individuals killed many 
hundred miles to the northward of the nearest rice 
plantation. The vast quantity of mast which these 
multitudes consume is a serious loss to the bears, pigs, 
squirrels, and other dependants on the fruits of the 
forest. I have taken, from the crop of a single wild 
pigeon, a good handful of the kernels of beech nuts, 
intermixed with acorns and chestnuts. To form a rough 
estimate of the daily consumption of one of these 
immense flocks, let us first attempt to calculate the 
numbers of that above mentioned, as seen in passing 
between PVankfort and the Indiana territory : If we 
suppose this column to have been one mile in breadth, 
(and I believe it to have been much more,) and that it 
moved at the rate of one mile in a minute, four hours, 
the time it continued passing, would make its whole 
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lefi^h two hundred and forty miles. Again, supposinf 
that each square yard of this moving^ body comprehended 
three pigeons, the square yards in the whole space, 
multiplied by three, would give two thousand two 
hundred and thirty millions, two hundred and seventy- 
tw'o thousand pigeons ! — an almost iiiconc^eivable multi- 
tude, and yet probably far below the actual amount, 
i Computing eacn of these to consume half a pint of mast 
daily, the wdiole quantity at this rate would equal 
heventeen millions, four hundred and twenty-four 
thousand bushels per day! Heaven has wisely and 
; graciously given to these birds rapidity of llight and a 
disposition to range over vast uncultivated tracts of the 
earth, otherwise they must have perished in the districts 
where they resided, or devoured up the whole produc- 
tions of agriculture, as well as those of the forests. 

A few observations on the mode of llight of these 
birds must not be omitted : The appearance of large 
detached bodies of them in the air, and the various 
evolutions they display, are strikingly picturesque and 
interesting. In descending the Ohio by myself, in the 
month of February, I often rested on my oars to 
contemplate their aerial mancpuvres. A column, eight 
or ten miles in length, w'ould appear from Kentucky, 
high in air, steering across to Indiana. The leaders of 
this great body w'oiild sometimes gradually vary their 
course, until it formed a large bend, of more than a mile 
in diameter, those behind tracing the exact route of 
their predecessors. This w'ould continue sometimes 
long after both extremities were beyond the reach of 
sight ; so that the whole, wdth its glittery undulations, 
marked a space on the face of the heavens resembling 
the windings of a vast and majestic river. When this 
bend became very great, the birds, as if sensible of the 
unnecessary circuitous course they were taking, sud- 
denly changed their direction, so that what w^as in 
column before became an immense front, straightening 
all its indentures, until it swept the heavens in one 
vast and infinitely extended line. Other lesser bodies 
also united with each other as they happened to 
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approach, with such ease and elegfance of evolution, 
formiugf new figures, and varying these as they united 
or seiparated, that I was never tired of contemplating 
them. Sometimes a hawk would make a sweep on a 
particular part of the column, from a great height, 
when, almost as quick as lightning, that part shot 
downwards out of the common track ; but, soon rising 
again, continued advancing at the same height as before. 
This inflection was continued by those behind, who, 
on arriving at this point dived down, almost perpendi- 
cularly, to a great depth, and rising, followed the exact 
path of those that went before. As these vast bodies 
passed over the river near me, the surface of the water, 
which was before smooth as glass, appeared marked 
with innumerable dimples, occasioned by the dropping 
of their dung, resembling the commencement of a shower 
of large drops of rain or hail. 

Happening to go ashore one charming afternoon, to 
purchase some milk at a house that stood near the 
river, and while talking with the people within doors, 
I was suddenly struck with astonishment at a loud 
rushing roar, succeeded by instant darkness, which, on 
the first moment, I took for a tornado, about to over- 
whelm the house and every thing around in destruction. 
The people, observing my surprise, coolly said, “ It is 
only the pigeons ; ” and, on running out, I beheld a 
flock, thirty or forty yards in width, sweeping along 
very low, between the house and the mountain, or 
height, that formed the second bank of the river. These 
continued passing for more than a quarter of an hour, 
and at length varied their bearing, so as to pass over 
the mountain, behind which they disappeared before 
the rear came up. 

^In the Atlantic States, though they never appear in 
such unparalleled multitudes, they are sometimes very 
numerous ; and great havoc is then made amongst them 
with the gun, the clap net, and various other implements 
of destruction. As soon as it is ascertained in a town 
that the pigeons are flying numerously in the neighbour^ 
hood, the gunners rise en masse; the clap nets are 
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spread out on suitable situations, commonly on an open 
height in an old buckwheat field; four or five five 
pigeons, with their eyelids sewed up, are fastened on 
a movable stick ; a small hut of branches is fitted up 
for the fowler, at the distance of forty or fifty yards ; 
by the pulling of a string, the stic^k on which the 
pigeons rest is alternately elevated and depressed, which 
produces a fluttering of their wings similar to that of 
birds just alighting ; this being perceived by the passing 
flocks, they descend with great rapidity, and, finding 
corn, buckwheat, &c. strewed about, begin to feed, and 
are instantly, by the pulling of a cord, covered by the 
net. In this manner ten, tw'enty, and even thirty 
dozen, have been caught at one sw eep. Meantime the 
air is darkened with large bodies of them, moving in 
various directions ; the w oods also sw arm with them 
in search of acorns ; and the thundering of musketry 
is perpetual on all sides, from morning to night. 
Wagon loads of them are poured into market, where 
they sell from fifty to twenty-five, and even twelve 
cents, per dozen ; and pigeons become the order of the 
day at dinner, breakfast, and supper, until the very 
name becomes sickening. When they have been kept 
alive, and fed for some time on corn and buckwheat, 
their flesh acquires great superiority; but, in their 
common state, they are dry and blackish, and far inferior 
to the full grown young ones, or squabs. 

The nest of the w^ild pigeon is formed of a few dry 
slender tw igs, carelessly put together, and w ith so little 
concavity, that the young one, w hen half grown, can 
easily be seen from below. The eggs are pure white. 
Great numbers of hawks, and sometimes the bald eagle 
himself, hover about those breeding places, and seize 
the old or the young from the nest amidst the rising 
multitudes, and w ith the most daring effrontery. The 
young, when beginning to fly, confine themselves to 
the under part of the tall w oods w here there is no brush 
and wdiere nuts and acorns are abundant, searching 
among the leaves for most, and appear like a prodigious 
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torrent rolling along through the woods, every one 
striving to be in the front. Yast numbers of them are 
shot while in this situation. A person told me, that 
he once rode furiously into one of these rolling multi- 
tudes, and picked up thirteen pigeons, which had been 
trampled to death by his horse^s feet. In a few minutes, 
they will beat the whole nuts from a tree with their 
wings, while all is a scramble, both above and below, 
for the same. They have the same cooing notes common 
to domestic pigeons, but much less of their gesticula- 
tions. In some flocks you will find nothing but young 
ones, which are easily distinguishable by their motley 
dress. In others, they will be mostly females ; and 
again, great multitudes of males, with few or no females. 
I cannot account for this in any other way than that, 
during the time of incubation, thC males are exclusively 
engaged in procuring food, both for themselves and 
their mates ; and the young, being unable yet to under- 
take these extensive excursions, associate together 
accordingly. But, even in winter, I know of several 
species of birds who separate in this manner, particularly 
the red- winged starling, among whom thousands of old 
males may be found, with few or no young or females 
along with them. 

Stragglers from these immense armies settle in almost 
every part of the country, particularly among the beech 
woods, and in the pine and hemlock woods of the 
eastern and northern parts of the continent. Mr 
Pennant informs us, that they breed near Moose Fort 
at Hudson’s Bay, in N. lat. 51% and I myself have seen 
the remains of a large breeding place as far south as 
the country of the Chactaws, in lat. 32°. In the former 
of these places they are said to remain until December ; 
from which circumstance, it is evident that they are 
not regular in their migrations, like many other species, 
but rove about, as scarcity of food urges them. Every 
spring, however, as well as fall, more or less of them 
are seen in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia ; but it 
is only once in several years that they appear in such 
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formidftbk bodies ; and this commonly when the snows 
are heavy to the north, the winter^ere more than 
usually mild, and acorns, &c. abundam. 

The passenger pigeon is sixteen inches long, and 
twenty-four inches in extent ; bill, black ; nostril, covered 
by a high rounding protuberance ; eye, brilliant fiery 
orange ; orbit, or space surrounding it, purplish flesh 
coloured skin ; head, upper part of the neck, and chin, 
a fine slate blue, lightest on the chin ; throat, breast, 
and sides, as far as the thighs, a reddish hazel ; lower 
part of the neck, and sides of the same, resplendent 
changeable gold, green, and purplish crimson, the latter 
most predominant ; the ground colour slate ; the plumage 
of this part is of a peculiar structure, ragged at the 
ends ; belly and vent, white ; lower part of the breast, 
fading into a pale vinaceous red ; thighs, the same ; 
legs and feet, lake, seamed with white ; back, rump, and 
tail-coverts, dark slate, spotted on the shoulders with 
a few scattered marks of black ; the scapulars, tinged 
with brown ; greater coverts, light slate ; primaries 
and secondaries, dull black, the former tipt and edged 
with brownish white ; tail, long, and greatly cuneiform, 
all the feathers tapering towards the point, the two 
middle ones plain deep black, the other five, on each 
side, hoary white, lightest near the tips, deepening into 
bluish near the bases, where each is crossed on the 
inner vane with a broad spot of black, and nearer the 
root with another of ferruginous; primaries, edged 
with white ; bastard w ing, black. 

The female is about half an inch shorter, and an inch 
less in extent ; breast, cinereous brown ; upper part of 
the neck, inclining to ash ; the spot of changeable gold, 
green, and carmine, much less, and not so brilliant ; 
tail-coverts, brownish slate; naked orbits, slate coloured; 
in all other respects like the male in colour, but less 
vivid, and more tinged with brown ; the eye not so 
I brilliant an orange. In both, the tail has only twelve 
i feathers. 
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subo|;kus u. — ooirjtii, stxphens. 

189 , COLUMBA PJSSERJNAf tINK. AND WILS. — G&OVND DOVE. 

WILSON, PLATE XLVt. PIO. II. MALE. — PIG. III. FEMALE. 

EDINilURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

The ground dove, one of the least of the pigeon 
tribe, is a native of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
the new State of Louisiana, Florida, and the islands of 
the West Indies. In the latter, it is frequently kept in 
cages ; is esteemed excellent for the table, and honoured 
W the French planters with the name of ortolan. 
They are numerous in the sea islands, on the coast of 
Carolina, and Georgia ; fly in flocks or coveys of fifteen 
or twenty ; seldom visit the woods, preferring open 
fields and plantations; are almost constantly on the 
ground, and, when disturbed, fly to a short distance, 
and again alight. They have a frequent jettin^ktion 
with the tail ; feed on rice, various seeds and juries, 
particularly those of the toothache tree,* under Or near 
which, in the proper season, they are almost sure to be 
found. Of their nest, or manner of breeding, I am 
unable to give any account. 

These birds seem to be confined to the districts lying 
sodth of Virginia. They are plenty on the upper parts 
of Cape Fear river, and in the interior of Carolina and 
Georgia ; but I have never met m ith them, either in 
Maryland, Delaware, or Pennsylvania. They never 
congregate in such multitudes as the common wild 
pigeon ; or even as the Carolina pigeon, or turtle dove ; 
out, like the partridge or quail, trequeiit the open fields 
in small coveys. They are easily tamed, have a low, 
tender, cooing note, accompanied with the usual gesti- 
culations of their tribe. 

The ground dove is a bird of passage, retiring to the 
islands, and to the more southerly parts of the continent, 
on the approach of winter, and returning to its former 
haunts early in April. It is of a more slender and 
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diellcate form, and les6 able to bear the ngfours of cold, 
than either of the Qther two species common in the 
United States, both of which are found in the northern 
re^ons of Canada, as well as in the genial climate of 
Florida. 

The dove, generally speaking, has long been consi- 
dered as the favourite emblem of peace and innocence, 
probably from the respectful manner iu which its 
name is mentioned in various parts of Scripture ; its 
beiug selected from among all the birds, by Noah, to 
ascertain the state of the deluge, and returning to the 
ark, bearing the olive leaf, as a messenger of peace and 
good tidings ; the Holy (ihost, it is also said, was seen 
to descend like a dove from heaven, &c. In addition to 
these, there is in the dove an appearance (d’ meekness 
and inuocency very interesting, and well calculated to 
secure our partiality in its favour. These remarks are 
applicable to the whole genus ; hut are more particii- 
lany so to the species now before us, as being among 
tlfe least, the most delicate, and inoffensive of tin* 
whole. 

The ground dove is six inches and a quarter long ; 
bill, yellow, hhu'k at the point; nostril, covered with a 
prominent imnuhrane, as is usual with the genus ; iris 
of the eye, orange red ; front, throat, breast, and sides 
of the neck, ptile vinaceous jnirple ; the feathers, 
strongly detined by semicircular outlim\s, those on tlie 
throat, centred with dusky blue ; crown arid hind 
head, a line pale blue, int<*nni.\ed with purple, the 
plumage, like that on the tliroat, strongly detined; 
back, cinereous brown, the s<*aj)ulars deeply tinged 
with ])ale pur])le, and marked with detaclu'd drops of 
glossy blue, ndlectiiig tints of purple ; belly, pale 
vinaceous brown, heeomiiig dark cinereous towards 
the vent, n here the heathers are bordered with white ; 
wing quills, dusky outwardly, and at the tips; lower 
sides, and whole iiiteriur vanes, a tim? red chestnut, 
which shews itself a little below their coverts; tail, 
rounded, consisting of twelve feathers, the two middle 
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ones, cinereous brown, the rest, Uack, tipt and edged 
with white ; legs and feet, yellow. 

The female has the back and taiUcoverts of a mouse 
colour, with little or none of the yinaceous tint on the 
breast and throat, nor any of the light blue on the hind 
head; the throat is speckled with dull white, pale 
clay colour, and dusky; sides of the neck, the same, 
the plum^e stronglj^ defined ; breast, cinereous brown, 
slightly tinctured with purple ; scapulars, marked with 
large drops of a dark purplish blood colour, reflecting 
tints of blue ; rest of the plumage, nearly the same as 
that of the male. 
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GALLINiE, Linn.eus. 




FAMILY XVL 
GALLINACEJ, Illigkr. 

GENUS XXXVIl — PERDIX, Brisson. 

SITBGENUS ORTrXf STEPHENS. 

190 . FEnDIX r/JJOJAVaJV’J, latuam and wilson. 

qUAIL, OR PARTRIDGE. 

WILSON, PLATE XLVH. FIG. If. MALE. — EDINBUKCH COLLEGE MUSEUM, 

This well known bird is a general inhabitant of 
North America, from the northern parts of Canada and 
Nova Scotia, in which latter place it is said to be 
mijifratory, to the extremity of the peninsula of Florida ; 
and was seen in the neighbourhood of the Great Osage 
village, in the interior of Louisiana. They are numerous 
in Kentucky and Ohio; Mr Pennant remarks, that 
they have been lately introduced into the island of 
Jamaica, where they appear to thrive greatly, breeding 
in that warm climate twice in the year. Captain 
Henderson mention.s them as being plenty near the 
Balize, at the Bay of Honduras. They rarely frequent 
the forest, and are most numerous in the vicinity of 
well cultivated plantations, where grain is in plenty. 
They, however, occ^isioually seek slielter in the woods, 
perching on the branches, or secreting themselves among 
the brushwood ; but are found most usually in open fields, 
or along fences sheltered by thickets of briers. Where 
they are not too much persecuted by the sportsmen, they 
become almost half domesticated ; approacdi the barn, 
particularly in winter, and sometimes, in that severe 
season, mix w ith the poultry to glean up a subsistence. 
They remain w'ith us the w'hole year, and often suffer 
extremely by long, hard winters, and deep snows. At 
such times, the arts of man combine with the inclemency 
. of the season for their destruction. To the ravages of 
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the «^in, are added others of a more insidious kind : 
traps are placed on almost every plantation, in such 
places as they are known to frecpient. These are 
formed of lath, or thinly split sticks, somewhat in the 
shape of an obtuse cone, laced together with cord, 
having a small hole at top, with a sliding lid, to take 
out the game by. This is supported by the common 
figure 4 trigger; and grain is scattered below and 
leading to the place. By this contrivance, ten or fifteen 
have sometimes been taken at a time. These are some- 
times brought alive to market, and occasionally bought 
up by sportsmen, who, if the season be very severe, 
sometimes preserve and feed them till spring, when 
they are humanely turned out to their native fields 
again, to be put to death at some future time secundum 
artem. Between the months of August and March, 
great numbers of these birds are brought to the market 
of Philadelphia, where they are sold from twelve to 
eighteen cents a-piece. 

The quail begins to build early in May. The nest is 
made on the ground, usually at the bottom of a thick 
tuft of grass, that shelters and conceals it. The materials 
are leaves and fine dry grass in considerable quantity. 
It is well covered above, and an opening left on one 
side for entrance. The female lays from fifteen to 
twenty-four eggs, of a pure white, without any spots. 
The time of incubation has been stated to me, by various 
persons, at four weeks, M^hen the eggs were placed 
under the domestic hen* The young leave the nest as 
soon as they are freed from the shell, and are conducted 
about in search of food by the female ; are guided by 
her voice, which at that time resembles the twittering 
of young chickens, and sheltered by her wings, in the 
same manner as those of the domestic fowl ; but with 
all that secrecy and precaution for their safety, which 
their helplessness ana greater danger require. In this 
situation, should the little timid family be unexpectedly 
surprised, the utmost alarm and consternation instantly 
prevail. The mother throws herself in the path, 
fluttering along, and beating the ground with her .. 
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wings, as if sorely wounded ; using every artifice she 
is master of to entice the passenger in pursuit of 
herself, uttering at the same time certain peculiar notes 
of alarm, well understood by the young, which dive 
separately amongst the grass, and secrete themselves 
till the danger is over ; and the parent, having decoyed 
the pursuer to a safe distance, returns, by a circuitous 
route, to collect and lead them off. This well known 
manoeuvre, which nine times in ten is successful, is 
honourable to the feelings and judgment of the bird, 
but a severe satire on man. The affectionate mother, 
as if sensible of the avaricious cruelty of his nature, 
tempts him with a larger prize, to save her more 
helpless offspring ; and pays him, as avarice and cruelty 
ought always to be paid, with mortification and disap* 
pointmeut. 

The eggs of the quail have been frequently placed 
under the domestic hen, and hatched and reared with 
equal success iis her own ; though, generally speaking, 
the young partridges, being more restless and vagrant, 
often lose themselves, and disappear. The hen ought 
to be a particular good nurse, not at all disposed to 
ramble, in n hich case they are very easily raised. 
Those that survive, acquire all the familiarity of common 
chickens ; and there is little doubt that, if proper 
measures were taken, and persevered in for a few years, 
they might be completely domesticated. They have 
been often kept during the first season, and through the 
whole of the winter, but have uniformly deserted in 
the spring. Two young partridges that were brought 
up by a hen, when abandoned by her, associated with 
the cows, which they r<.*gularly followed to the fields, 
returned with them when they came home in the 
evening, stood by them while they were milked, and 
again accompanied them to the pasture. These remained 
during the winter, lodging in the stable, but, as soon as 
spring came, they disappeared. Of this fact, I was 
informed by a very respectable lady, by whom they 
were particularly observed. 

It has been frequently asserted to me, tliat the quaib 
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lay occasionally in each other’s nests. Though I have 
never myself seen a case of this kind, I do not think it 
altogether improbable, from the fact, that they have 
often been known to drop their eggs in the nest of the 
common hen, when that happened to be in the fields, 
or at a small distance from the house. The two 
partridges above mentioned were raised in this manner ; 
and it was particularly remarked by the lady who gave 
me the information, that the hen sat for several days 
after her own eggs nere hatched, until the young 
quails made their appearance. 

The partridge, on her part, has sometimes been 
employed to hatch the eggs of the common domestic 
hen. A friend of mine, who himself made the experi- 
ment, informs me, that, of several hen’s eggs which he 
substituted in place of those of the partridge, she brought 
out the whole ; and that, for several weeks, he occasion- 
ally surprised her, in various parts of the j»lantation, 
with her brood of chickens ; on which occasions she 
exhibited all that distressful alarm, and practised her 
usual manoeuvres for their preservation. Even after 
they were considerably grown, and larger than the 
partridge herseltj she continued to lead them about; 
but, though their notes or call w ere those of common 
chickens, their manners had all the shyness, timidity, 
and alarm of young partridges ; running w ith great 
rapidity, and squatting in the grass exactly in the 
manner of the partridge. Soon after this, they disap- 
peared, having probably been destroyed by dogs, by the 
gun, or by birds of prey. Whether the domestic fowl 
might not by this method be very soon brought hack 
to its original savage state, and thereby supply another 
additional subject for the amusement of the sportsman, 
will scarcely admit of a doubt. But the experiment, in 
order to secure its success, would require to be made 
in a quarter of the country less exposed than ours to 
the ravages of guns, traps, dogs, and the deep snow s of 
winter, that the new tribe might have full time to 
become completely naturaliled, and w ell fixed in all 
their native habits. 
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About the bejifinningf of September, the quails being 
now nearly full grown, and associated in flocks, or 
coveys, of from four or five to thirty, afford considerable 
sport to the gunner. At this time the notes of the 
male are most frequent, clear, and loud. His common 
call consists of two notes, with sometimes an introduc- 
tory one, and is similar to the sound produced by 
pronouncing the words “ Bob White.” This call may 
be easily imitated by whistling, so as to de(^eive the 
bird itself, and bring it near. While uttering this, 
he is usually perched on a rail of the fence, or on a low 
limb of an apple tree, where be will sometimes sit, 
repeating, at short intervals, “ Bob White,” for half an 
hour at a time. When a covey are assembled in a 
thicket, or corner of a field, and about to take wdng, 
they make a low twittering sound, not unlike that of 
young chickens ; and, when the covey is dispersed, they 
are called together again by a loud and frequently 
repeated note, peculiarly expressive of tenderness and 
anxiety. 

The food of the partridge consists of grain, seeds, 
insects, and berries of various kinds. Buckwheat and 
Indian corn are particular favourites. In September 
and 0(^tober, the buckwheat fields afford them an 
abundant supply, as well as a secure shelter. They 
usually roost at night in the middle of a fiehl on high 
ground; and from the circumstance of their dung 
being often found in such places in one round heap, it 
is generally conjectured that they roost in a circle, with 
their heads outwards, each individual in this position 
forming a kind of guard to prevent surprise. They 
also continue to lodge for several nights in the same 
spot. 

The partridge, like all the rest of the gallinaceous 
order, flies with a loud whirring sound, occasioned by 
the shortness, concavity, and rapid motion of its wrings, 
and the comparative weight or its body. The steadi- 
ness of its horizontal flight, how^ever, renders it no 
difficult mark to the sportsman, particularly when 
^sted by his sagacious pointer. The flesh of this bird 
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is peculiarly white, tender, and delicate, unequalled, in 
these qualities, by that of any other of its genus in the 
United States. 

The quail, as it is called in New England, or the 
partridge, as in Pennsylvania, is nine inches long, and 
fourteen inches in extent; the bill is black; line over 
the eye, down the neck, and whole chin, pure white, 
bounded by a band of black, which descends and spreads 
broadly over the throat ; the eye is dark hazel ; crown, 
neck, and upper part of the breast, red brown ; sides of 
the neck, spotted with white and black on a reddish 
brown ground ; back, scapulars, and lesser coverts, red 
brown, intermixed with ash, and sprinkled with black ; 
tertials, edged with yellowish white ; wings, plain 
dusky ; lower part of the breast and belly, pale yellowish 
white, beautifully marked with numerous curving 
spots or arrow-heads of black ; tail, ash, sprinkled with 
reddish brown ; legs, very pale ash. 

The female differs in having the chin and sides of 
the head yellowish brown, in w'hich dress it has been 
described as a different kind. There is, however, only 
one species of quail at present know'U within the 
United States. 

GENUS XXXVIII TETRAO, Linnaeus. 

SUBOENUS I. BONASIAy BONAPARTE. 

191 . TETRAO UMBELLUSj LINK^US AND WILSON. 

RUFFED GROUSE. 

WILSON, PLATE. XLIX. — EDINBI^RGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

This is the partridge of the Eastern States, and the 
pheasant of Pennsylvania and the southern districts. 

This elegant species is well know’n in almost every 
quarter of the United States, and appears to inhabit 
a very extensive range of country. It is common at 
Moose Fort, on Hudson’s Bay, in lat. 51°; is frequent 
in the upper parts of Georgia; very abundant in 
Kentucky and the Indiana territory; and w^as found 
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by Capiaiiis Lewis and Clarke in crossing the ^eat 
ran^e of mountains that divide the waters of the 
Columbia and Missouri, more than three thousand 
miles, by their measurement, from the mouth o|^ the 
latter. Its favourite places of resort are hig-h moun- 
tains, covered with the balsam pine, hemlock, and such 
like evergreens. Unlike the pinnated gprouse, it always 
prefers the woods ; is seldom or never found in open 
plains ; but loves the pine sheltered declivities of 
mountains near streams of water. This gfreat difference 
of disposition in two species, whose food seems to be 
nearly the same, is very extraordinary. In those open 
plains called the Barrens of Kentucky, the pinnated 
grouse was seen in ^reat numbers, but none of the 
ruffed; while, in the high groves with which that 
singular tract of country is interspersed, the latter, or 
pheasant, was frequently met with ; but not a single 
individual of the former. 

The native haunts of the pheasant being a cold, 
high, mountainous and woody country, it is natural to 
expect that, as we descend from thence to the sea 
shores, and the low, flat, and warm climate of the 
Southern States, these birds should become more rare ; 
and such indeed is the case. In the lower parts of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, they are very seldom 
observed ; but, as we advance inland to the mountains, 
they again make their appearance. In the lower parts 
of New Jersey, we indeed occasionally meet n ith them ; 
but this is owing to the more northerly situation of the 
country ; for even here they are far less numerous than 
among the mountains. 

Dr Turton, and several other English writers, have 
spoken of a long-tailed grouse, said to inhabit the hack 
parts of Virginia, which can he no other than the 
present species, there Inung, as far as I am acquainted, 
only these two, the rtifled and pinnated grouse, found 
native within the United States. 

The manners of the pheasant are solitary ; they are 
seldom found in coveys of more than four or five 
t^ether, and more usually in pairs, or singly. They 
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leave their sequestered haunts in the woods early" in 
the momin^^ and seek the path or road, to pick up 
gravel, and glean among the droppings of the horses. 
In travelling among the mountains that bound the 
Susquehanna, I was always able to furnish myself 
with an abundant supply of these birds every morning 
without leaving the path. If the weather be foggy, or 
lowering, they are sure to be seen in such situations. 
They generally move along with great stateliness. The 
drumming, as it is usually called, of the pheasant, is 
another singularity of this species. This is performed 
by the male alone. In walking through solitary woods, 
frequented by these birds, a stranger is surprised by 
suddenly hearing a kind of thumping very similar to 
that produced by striking two full-blown ox-bladders 
together, but much louder ; the strokes at first are slow 
and distinct; but gradually increase in rapidity, till they 
run into each other, resembling the rumbling sound of 
very distant thunder, dying away gradually on the ear. 
After a few minutes’ pause, this is again repeated, and, 
in a calm day, may be heard nearly half a mile off. 
This drumming is most common in spring, and is the 
call of the cock to his favourite female. It is produced 
in the following manner : The bird, standing on an 
old prostrate log, generally in a retired and sheltered 
situation, lowers his wings, erects his expanded tail, 
contracts his throat, elevates the two tufts of feathers 
on the neck, and inflates his whole body, something in 
the manner of the turkey cock, strutting and wheeling 
about with great stateliness. After a few manoeuvres 
of this kind, he begins to strike with his stiffened wings 
in short and quick strokes, which become more and 
more rapid until they run into each other, as has been 
already described. This is most common in the mor- 
ning and evening, though I have heard them drumming 
at all hours of the day. By means of this, the gunner 
is led to the place of his retreat; though, to those 
unacquainted w ith the sound, there is great deception 
in the supposed distance, it generally appearing to be 
much nearer than it really is. 
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The pheasant begins to pair in April, and builds its 
nest early in May. This is placed on the ground, at the 
root of a bush, old log, or other sheltered and solitary 
situation, well surrounded with withered leaves. Un- 
like that of the quail, it is open above, and is usually 
composed of dry leaves and grass. The eggs are from 
nine to fifteen in number, of a brownish white, with- 
out any spots, and nearly as large as those of a pullet. 
The young leave the nest as soon as hatched, and are 
directed by the cluck of the mother, very much in the 
manner of the common hen. On being surprised, she 
exhibits all the distress and affectionate manoeuvres 
of the quail, and of most other birds, to lead you away 
from the spot. 1 once started a hen pheasant with a 
single young one, seemingly only a few days old ; there 
might have been more, but 1 observed only this one. 
The mother fluttered before me for a moment ; but, 
suddenly darting towards the young one, seized it in 
her hill, and flew off along the surface through the 
woods, with great steadiness and ra}>idity, till she was 
beyond my sight, leaving me in great surprise at the 
incident. I made a very close and active search around 
the spot for the rest, but without success. Here was 
a striking instance of something more than what is 
termed blind instinct, in this remarkable deviation from 
her usual manoeuvres when she has a numerous brood. 
It would have been impossible for me to have injured 
this affectionate mother, who had exhibited such an 
example of presence of mind, reason, and sound judg- 
ment, as must have convinced the most bigoted advo- 
cates of mere instinct. To carry off a n liole brood in 
this manner at once would have been impossible, and 
to attempt to save one at the expense of tlie rest would 
be unnatural. She therefore usually takes the only 
possible mode of saving them in that case, by decoying 
the person in pursuit of herself, by such a natural imv- 
tatiou of lameness as to impose on most people. But 
here, in the case of a single solitary young one, she 
instantly altered her plan, and adopted the most simple 
and effectual means for its preservation. 
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The pheasant gfenerall^ springs within a few 
with a loud whirring noise, and flies with great vigour 
through the woods, beyond reach of view, before it 
alights. With a good dog, however, they are easily 
found ; and at some times exhibit a singular degree of 
infatuation, by looking down from the branches where 
they sit, on the dog below, who, the more noise he 
keeps up, seems the more to confuse and stupify them, 
so that they may be shot down, one by one, till the 
whole are killed, without attempting to fly oflT. In such 
cases those on the lower limbs must be taken first ; for, 
should the upper ones be first killed, in their fall they 
alarm those below, who immediately fly off. In deep 
snows they are usually talt^en in traps, commonly dead 
traps, supported by a fio-ure 4 trigger. At this season, 
when suddenly alarmed, they frequently dive into the 
snow, particularly when it has newly fallen, and, coming 
out at a considerable distance, again take wing. They 
are pretty hard to kill, and will often carry off a large load 
to the distance of two hundred yards, and drop down 
dead. Sometimes, in the depth of winter, they approach 
the farm house, and lurk near the barn, or about the 
garden. They have also been often taken young, and 
tamed, so as to associate with the fowls; and their 
eggs have frequently been hatched under the common 
hen; but these rarely survive until full grown. They 
are exceedingly fond of the seeds of grapes; occa- 
sionally eat ants, chestnuts, blackberries, and various 
vegetables. Formerly they were numerous in the 
immediate vicinity of Philadelphia ; but, as the woods 
were cleared and population increased, they retreated 
to the interior. At present there are very few to be 
found within several miles of the city, and those only 
singly, in the most solitary and retired woody recesses. 

The pheasant is in best order for the table in Sep- 
tember and October. At this season they feed chiefly 
on whortleberries, and the little red aromatic partridge- 
berries; the last of which give their flesh a peculiar 
delicate flavour. With the former our mountains are 
literally covered from August to November; and tb^e 
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constitute, at that season, the greater part of their 
food. During the deep snows of winter, they have 
recourse to the buds of alder, and the tender buds 
of the laurel. I have frequently found their crops 
distended with a large handful of these latter alone ; 
and it has been confidently asserted, that, after having 
fed for some time on the laurel buds, their flesh becomes 
highly dangerous to eat of, partaking of the poisonous 

S ualities ot the plant. The same has been asserted of 
be flesh of the deer, when, in severe weather and deep 
snows, they subsist on the leaves and bark of the 
laurel. Though 1 have myself ate freely of the flesh 
of the pheasant, after emptying it of large quantities of 
laurel buds, without experiencing any bad consequences, 
yet, from the respectability ot those, some of them 
eminent physicians, who have particularized cases in 
which it has proved deleterious, and even fatal, I am 
inclined to believe, that, in certain cases, where this 
kind of food has been long continued, and the birds 
allowed to remain undrawn for several days, until the 
contents of the crop and stomach h^ve had time to 
diffuse themselves through the flesh, as is too often the 
case, it may be unwholesome and even dangerous. 
Great numbers of these birds are brought to our markets, 
at all times, during fall and winter ; some of which 
are brought from a distance of more than a hundred 
miles, and have been probably dead a M^eek or two, 
unpicked and undrawn, before they are purchased for 
the table. Kegulations, prohibiting them from being 
brought to market unless picked and drawn, would, 
very probably, be a sufficient security from all danger. 
At these inclement seasons, however, they are generally 
lean and dry ; and, indeed, at all times, their flesh is far 
inferior to that of the quail, or of the pinnated grouse. 
They are usually sold, in Philadelphia market, at from 
three quarters of a dollar to a dollar and a quarter 
i a-patr, and sometimes higher. 

I The pheasant, or partridge of New England, is 
I eighteen inches long, and twenty-three inches in 
; extent ; bill, a horn colour, paler below ; eye, reddish 
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hazel, immediately above which is a small spot of bare 
skin, of a scarlet colour; crested; head and neck, 
varieg“ated with black, red brown, white, and pale 
brown; sides of the neck, furnished with a tuft of 
lai^e black feathers, twenty-nine or thirty in number, 
which it occasionally raises; this tuft covers a large 
space of the neck destitute of feathers ; body above, a 
bright rust colour, marked with oval spots of yellowish 
white, and sprinkled with black; wings, plain olive 
brown, exteriorly edged with white, spotted with olive ; 
the tail is rounding, extends five inches beyond the 
tips of the wings, is of a bright reddish brown, beauti- 
fully marked with numerous waving transverse bars of 
black, is also crossed by a broad band of black, within 
half an inch of the tip, which is bluish white, thickly 
sprinkled and specked with black ; body below, white, 
marked with large blotches of pale brown ; the legs 
are covered half way to the feet with hairy down of a 
brownish M^hite colour; legs and feet, pale ash; toes, 
pectinated along the sides ; the two exterior ones 
joined at the base, as far as the first joint, by a mem- 
brane ; vent, yellowish rust colour. 

The female, and young birds, differ in having the 
ruff or tufts of feathers on the neck of a dark brown 
colour ; as well as the bar of black on the tail inclining 
much to the same tint. 

SUBGENUS 11. — tethao, vieill, 

192. TETRAO ClfPJDO, LINN. AND WILS. — PINNATlft) GROUSE. 

WILSON, PLATE XXTII, FIG. 1. MALE. 

Before I enter on a detail of the observations which 
I have myself personally made on this singular species, 

I shall lay before the reader a comprehensive and very 
circumstantial memoir on the subject, communicated to 
me by the writer. Dr Samuel L. Mitchell, of New 
York, whose exertions, both in his public and private j 
capacity, in behalf of science, and in elucidating the j 
natural history of his country, are well known, and 
highly honourable to his distinguished situation and 
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abilities. That peculiar tracts generally known by the 
name of the Brushy Plains of Long Island, having been, 
for time immemorial, the resort of the bird now before 
us, some account of this particular range of country 
seemed necessarily connected with the subject, and has, 
accordingly, been obligingly attended to by the learned 
professor. 


“ New Yorhy Sept. 19, 1810. 

“ Dear Sir, — It gives me much pleasure to reply 
to your letter of the 12th instant, asking of me infor- 
mation concerning the grouse of Long Island. 

“ The birds which are known there emphatically by 
the name of grouse, inhabit chiefly the forest range. 
This district of the island may be estimated as being 
between forty and fifty miles in length, extending from 
Bethphage, in Queen's County, to the neighbourhood 
of the court-house, in 8ufl*<i^. Its breadth is not 
more than six or seven. For, although the island is 
bounded by the Sound separating it from Connecticut 
on the north, and by the Atlantic Ccean on the south, 
there is a margin of several miles, on each side, in the 
actual possession of human beings. 

“ The region in which these birds reside lies mostly 
within the towns of Ovsterbay, Huntington, Islip, 
Smithtown, and Brookhaveu ; though it would be 
incorrect to say, that they w'cre not to be met wdth 
sometimes in Kiverhead and Southampton. Their ter- 
ritory has been defined by some sportsmen, as situated 
betw'een Hempstead Plain on the west, and Shinnecock 
Plain on the east, 

“ The more popular name for them is heath-hens. 
By this they are designated in the act of our legislature 
for the preservation of them and of other game. I 
well remember the passing of this law : The bill was 
introduced by Cornelius J. Bogert, Esq. a member of 
the Assembly from the idty of New York. It w as in 
the month of February, 1791, the year when, as a 
representative from my native county of Queens, I sat, 
for the first time, in a legislature. 

VOL. n. X II 
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The statute declares, amongp other things, that the 
person who shall kill any heath-hen within the counties 
of Suffolk or Queens, between the 1st day of April and 
the 5tb day of October, shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit and pay the sum of two dollars and a half, to be 
recovered, with costs of suit, by any person who shall 
prosecute for the same, before any justice of the peace, 
in either of the said counties : the one half to be paid 
to the plaintiff, and the other half to the overseers of 
the poor; and, if any heath-hen, so killed, shall be 
found in the possession of any person, he shall be 
deemed guilty of the offence, and suffer the penalty* 
But it is provided, that no defendant shall be convicted, 
unless the action shall be brought within three months 
after the violation of the law.* 

“ The country selected by these exquisite birds 
requires a more particular description. You already 
understand it to be the ridland and interior district ol 
the island. The soil of this island is, generally speaking, 
a sandy or ^avelly loam. In the parts less adapted to 
till age, it IS more of an unmixed sand. This is so 
much the case, that the shore of the beaches beaten bj 
the ocean affords a material from which glass has beer 
prepared. Silicious grains and particles predominate 
in the region chosen by the heath-hens or grouse 
Here there are no rocks, and very few stones of an} 
kind. This sandy tract appears to be a dereliction o 
the ocean, but is, nevertheless, not doomed to total 
sterility. Many thousand acres have been reclaimec 
from the wild state, and rendered very productive tc 
man ; and within the towns frequented by these bird! 

* Tlie doctor has probably forgotten a circumstance of rather t 
ludicrous kind that occurred at the passing of this law, and whicl 
was, not long ago, related to me by my friend Mr Gardiner, o 
Gardiner’s Island, Long Island. The bill was entitled, “ An Ac 
for the preservation of heath-hen and other game.” The hones 
chairman of the Assembly, no sportsman, 1 suppose, read the title 

An Act for the preservation ot Heathen and other game !” whicl 
seemed to astonish the northern members, who could not see th< 
propriety of preserving Indians, or any other Heathen, 
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there are numerous inhabitants, and amongf them some 
of our most wealthy farmers. 

** But within the same limits, there are also tracts of 
great extent where men have no settlements, and others 
where the population is spare and scanty. These are, 
however, by no means, naked deserts : they are, on 
the contrary, covered with trees, shrubs, and smaller 
plants. The trees are mostly pitch-pines of inferior 
size, and white oaks of a small growth. Thej^ are of a 
quality very fit for burning. Thousands ol cords of 
both sorts of fire-wood are annually exported from these 
barrens. Vast quantities are occasionally destroyed by 
the fires which, tnrough carelessness or accident, spread 
far and wide through the woods. The city of New 
York will probably, for ages, derive fuel from the grouse 
grounds. The land, after having been cleared, yields 
to the cultivator poor crops. Unless, therefore, he can 
help it by manure, the best disposition is to lot it grow 
up to forest again. Experience has proved, that, in a 
term of forty or fifty years, the new growth of timber 
will be fit for the axt?. Hence it may be perceived, that 
the reproduction of trees, and the protection they afford 
to heath-hens, would be perpetual, or, in other words, 
not circumscribed by any calculable time, provided the 
persecutors of the latter would be quiet, 

‘‘ Beneath these trees grow more dwarfish oaks, over- 
spreading the surface, sometimes with here and there a 
shrub, and sometimes a thicket. These latter are from 
about two to ten feet in height. Where they are the 
principal product, they are called, in common conversa- 
tion, hmshy as the flats on which they grow are termed 
brushy plains. Among this hardy shrubbery may 
frequently be seen the creeping vegetable named the 
partridgeberry, covering the sand with its lasting ver- 
dure. In many spots, the plant which produces hurtle- 
berries sprouts up among the other natives of the soil. 
These are the more important ; though I ought to inform 
you, that the hills reaching from east to west, and 
forming the spine of the island, support kalmias, hicko- 
ries, and many other species ; that I have seen azalias 
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and andromedas, as I passed througli the wilderness ; 
and that, where there is water, craneherries, alders, 
beeches, maples, and other lovers of moisture, take their 
stations. 

“ This re^on, situated thus between the more thickly 
inhabited strips or belts on the north and south sides of 
the island, is much travelled by wagons, and intersected 
accordingly, by a great number of paths. 

“ As to the birds themselves, the information I possess 
scarcely amounts to an entire history. You, who know 
the difficulty of collecting facts, will be the most ready 
to excuse my deficiencies. The information I give you 
is such as I rely on. For the purpose of gathering the 
materials, I have repeatedly visited their haunts. I 
have likewise conversed with several men who were 
brought up at the precincts of the grouse-ground, who 
had been witnesses of their habits and manners, who 
were accustomed to shoot them for the market, and 
who have acted as guides to gentlemen who go there 
for sport. 

“ Bulk, — An adult grouse, W'hen fat, w eighs as much 
as a barn door fow l of moderate size, or about three 
pounds avoirdupois. But the eagerness of the sports- 
man is so great, that a large proportion of those they 
kill are but a few months old, and have not attained their 
complete growth. Notwithstanding the protection of 
the law, it is very common to disregard it. The retired 
nature of the situation favours this. It is w ell under- 
stood that an arrangement can be made which will 
blind and silence informers, and that the gun is fired 
with impunity for w eeks before the time prescribed in 
the act. To prevent this unfair and unlaw ful practice, 
an association was formed a few years ago, under the 
title of the Brush Club, w ith the express and avowed 
intention of enforcing the game law. Little benefit, 
however, has resulted from its laudable exertions; 
and under a conviction that it was impossible to keep 
the poachers away, the society declined. At present 
the statute may be considered as operating very little 
tow ards their preservation. rouse, especially full grown 
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ones, are becoraingf less frequent. Their numbers are 
gradually diminishing; and, assailed as they are on all 
sides, almost without cessation, their scarcity may be 
viewed as foreboding their eventual extermination. 

“Price. — Twenty years a^o, a brace of g^rouse could 
be bou"‘ht for a dollar. They now cost from thrt'e to 
live dollars, A handsome pair seldom sells in the New 
York market now-a-days for less than thirty shilling, 
[three dollars, seventy-live cents,] nor for more than 
forty, [live dollars.] These prices indicate, indeed, the 
depreciation of money and the luxury of eating^. They 
prove, at the same time, that grouse are become rare; 
and this fact is admitted hy every man who seeks them, 
whether for pleasure or for proht. 

“ Amours. — The season for pairing is in March, and 
the breeding time is contiiUH'd through April and May, 
Then the male grouse distinguishes himself by a peculiar 
sound. When he utters it, the parts about the throat 
are sensibly inflated and swelled. It may be heard on 
a still morning for three or more railt^s; some say they 
have perceived it as far as live or six. This noise is a 
sort of ventriloquism. It does not strike the ear of a 
bystander with much force, but impresses him with the 
iaea, thougli produced within a few rods of him, of a 
voice a mile or two distant. This note is highly charac- 
teristic. Though very peculiar, it is termed tooting, 
from its resemblance to the blowingof a conch or horn 
from a remote quarter. The female makes her nt‘Ht on 
the ground, iu recesses very rarely discovered hy men. 
8he usually lays from ten to twelve eggs. Their colour 
is of a brownish, much resembling those of a guinea 
hen. When hatched, the brood is protected by her 
alone. >»urrounded hy her young, the mother bird 
exceedingly resembles a domestic hen and chickens. 
8he frequently leads them to feed in the roads crossing 
the wood.s, on the remains of maize and oats contained 
in the dung dropped by the travelling horses. In that 
employment they are often surprised by the passengers. 
On such occasions tlie dam utters a cry of alarm. The 
little ones immediately scamper to the brush ; and while 
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they are skulking^ into places of safety, their anxious 
parent beguiles the spectator by drooping and fluttering 
ner winp, limping dong the path, rolling over in the 
dirt, and other pretences of inability to walk or fly. 

“ Food. — A favourite article of their diet is the 
heath-hen plum^ or partridgeberry before mentioned. 
They are fond of hurtleberries and craneberries. Worms 
and insects of several kinds are occasionally found in 
their crops. But, in the winter, they subsist chiefly on 
acorns, and the buds of trees which have shed their 
leaves. In their stomachs have been sometimes ob- 
served the leaves of a plant siipposed to be a winter 
green ; and it is said, when they are much pinched, 
they betake themselves to the buds of the pine. In 
convenient places, they have been known to enter cleared 
fields, and regale themselves on the leaves of clover; 
and old gunners have reported, that they have been 
known to trespass upon patches of buckw heat, and pick 
up the grains. 

“ Migration , — They are stationary, and never known 
to quit their abode. There are no facts shew^ing in 
them any disposition to migration. On frosty mornings, 
and during snow's, they perch on the upper branches of 
pine trees. They avoid w'et and swampy places, and 
are remarkably attached to dry ground. The low and 
open brush is preferred to high shrubbery and thickets. 
Into these latter places, they fly for refuge w hen (losely 
pressed by the hunters;. and here, under a stifl’ and 
impenetrable cover, they escape the pursuit of dogs and 
men. Water is so seldom met w ith on the true grouse 
ground, that it is necessary to carry it along for the 
pointers to drink. The flights of grouse are short, but 
sudden, rapid, and whirring. I have not heard of any 
success in taming them. They seem to resist all attempts 
at domestication. In this, as w ell as in many other 
respects, they resemble the quail of New York, or the 
partridge of Pennsylvania. 

“ During the period of mating, and w'hile 

the females are occupied in incubation, the males have 
a praciice of assembling, principally by themselves. 
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To somo select and central spot where there is verj little 
underwood, they repair from the adjoining district 
From the exercises performed there, this is called a 
^ratchiivg place. The time of meeting is the break 
of day. As soon as the light appears, the company 
assembles from every side, sometimes to the number of 
forty or fifty. When the dawn is past, the ceremony 
begins by a low tooting from one of the cocks. This 
is answered by anotlier. They then come forth one 
by one from the bushes, and strut about with all the 
pride and ostentation they can display. Their necks 
are incurvated ; the feathers on them are erected into 
a sort of ruft*; the plumes of their tails are expanded 
like fans ; they strut about in a style resembling, as 
nearly as small may be illustrated by great, the pomp 
of the turkey cock. They seem to vie with each other 
in statelin<‘ss ; and, as they pass each other, frerpiently 
cast looks of insult, and utter notes of defiance. These 
are the signals for liattles. They engjige with wonder- 
ful spirit and fierceness. Dunng these contests, they 
leap a foot or two from the ground, and utter a cackling, 
screaming, and discordant cry, 

“ They have been found in these places of resort 
even earlier than the appearance of light in the east. 
This fact has led to the belief that a part of them 
assemble over night. The rest join them in the morning. 
This leads to the farther belief, that they roost on the 
ground. And the opinion is confirmed by the discovery 
of little rings of dung, apparently deposited by a llocfe 
which had passed the night together. After the appear- 
ance of th(‘ sun, they dispers*'. 

“ These places of exhibition have been often dis- 
covered by the hunters ; and a fatiil discovery it has 
been for the poor grouse. Their destroyers construct 
for themselves lurking holes made of pine branches, 
called bvutfh homes, ndthin a few yards of the parade. 
Hither they repair with their fowling-pieces, in the 
latter part of the night, and wait the ajipearance of the 
birds. Watching the moment when two are proudly 
eyeing each other, or engaged in battle, or when a 
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greater number can be seen in a range, they pour on 
them a destructive charge of shot. This annoyance has 
been given in so many places, and to such extent, that 
the grouse, after having been repeatedly disturbed, are 
afraid to assemble. On approaching the spot to which 
their instinct prompts them, they perch on the neigh- 
bouring trees, instead of alighting at the scratching- 
place. And it remains to be observed, how far the 
restless and tormenting spirit of the marksmen may 
alter the native habits of the grouse, and oblige them 
to betake themselves to new ways of life. 

“ They commonly keep together in coveys, or packs, 
as the phrase is, until the pairing season. A full pack 
consists of course of ten or a dozen. Two packs have 
been known to associate. I lately heard of one whose 
number amounted to twenty-two. They are so unapt 
to be startled, that a hunter, assisted by a dog, has 
been able to shoot almost a whole pack, without making 
any of them take wing. In like manner, the men lying 
in concealment near the scratching places, have been 
known to discharge several guns before either the 
report of the explosion, or the sight of their wounded 
and dead fellows, would rouse them to flight. It has 
farther been remarked, that when a company of sports^ 
men have surrounded a pack of grouse, the birds seldom 
or never rise upon their pinions while they are encircled^ 
hut each runs along until it passes the person that is 
nearest, and then flutters off with the utmost expedi 
tion. 

“ As yon have made no inquiry of me concerning the 
ornithological character of these birds, I have not 
mentioned it, presuming that you are already perfectly 
acquainted with their classification and description. 
In a short memoir written in 1803, and printed in the 
eighth volume of the Medical Mepositoryy I ventured 
an opinion as to the genus and species. Whether I 
was correct is a technical matter, which I leave you 
to adjust. I am well aware that European accounts 
of our productions are often erroneous, and require 
revision and amendment. This you must performs 
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For me it remains to repeat my joy at the opportunity 
your invitation has afforded me to contribute somewhat 
to your elegant work, and at the same time to assure 
you of my earnest hope that you may be favoured iiath 
ample means to complete it. 

" Samuel L. Mitchell.” 

Duly sensible of the honour of the forejroing* com- 
munication, and g'ratefiil for the ^ood wishes with 
which it is concluded, I shall now, in farther elucidation 
of the subject, subjoin a few particulars properly 
belonging* to iny own department. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that the European 
naturalists, in their various accounts of our different 
species of grouse, should have said little or nothing of the 
one now before us, which, in its voice, manners, and 
peculiarity of plumage, is the most singular, and, in its 
flesh, the most excellent, of all those of its tribe that 
inhabit the territory of the United States. It seems to 
have escaped Catesby during his residence and different 
tours through this country, and it was not till more 
than twenty years after his return to England, viz. in 
1743, that he first saw some of these birds, as he 
informs us, at Cheswick, the seat of the Earl of Wil- 
mington. His lordship said they came fW)m America; 
but from what particular part, could not tell.* Buffon 
has confounded it with the ruffed grouse, the common 
partridge of New Eiijjlaiid, or pheasant of Pennsylvania 
{tetrao urnhelliifi ) ; Edwards and Pennant have, how- 
ever, discovered that it is a different species j but have 
said little of its note, of its flesh, or peculiarities ; for, 
alas ! there was neither voice, nor action, nor delicacy 
of flavour in the shrunk and decayed skin from which 
the former took his figure, and the latter his dc'scrip- 
tion ; and to this circumstance must be attributed the 
barrenness and defects of both. 

This rare bird, thougii an inhabitant of different and 
very distant districts of North America, is extremely 


• Catesbt, Car. p. 101, App. 
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particular in selecting his place of residence ; pitching 
only upon those tracts whose features and productions 
correspond with his modes of life, and avoiding immense 
intermediate re^ons that he never visits. Open dry 
plains, thinly interspersed with trees, or partially 
overgrown with shrub oak, are his favourite haunts. 
Accordingly we find these birds on the grouse plains of 
New Jersey, in Burlington county, as well as on the 
brushy plains of Long Island; among the pines and 
shrub oaks of Pocano, in Northampton county, Penn- 
^Ivania; over the whole extent of the Barrens of 
Kentucky; on the luxuriant plains and prairies of the 
Indiana territory, and Upper Louisiana; and, according 
to the information of the late Governor Lewis, on the 
vast and remote plains of the Columbia river; in all 
these places preserving the same singular habits. 

Their predilection for such situations will be best 
accounted for by considering the following facts and 
circumstances : — First, their mode of flight is generally 
direct, and laborious, and ill calculated for the labyrinth 
of a high and thick forest, crowded and intersected with 
trunks and arms of trees, that require continual angular 
evolution of wing, or sudden turnings, to which they 
are, by no means, accustomed. I have always observed 
them to avoid the high timbered groves that occur here 
and there in the Barrens. Connected with this fact, 
is a circumstance related to me by a very respectable 
inhabitant of that country, viz. that one forenoon a 
cock grouse struck the stone chimney of his house with 
such force, as instantly to fall dead to the ground. 

Secondly, their known dislike of ponds, marshes, or 
watery places, which they avoid on all occasions, drinking 
but selaom, and, it is believed, never from such places. 
Even in confinement this peculiarity has been taken 
notice of. While I was in the State of Tennesee, a 
person living within a few miles of Nashville had caught 
an old hen grouse in a trap ; and, being obliged to keep 
her in a large cage, as she struck and abused the rest 
of the poultry, he remarked that she never drank, and 
that she even avoided that quarter of the cage where 
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the cup containing the water was placed. Happening, 
one day, to let some water fall on the cage, it trickl^ 
down in drops along the bars, which the bird no sooner 
observed, than she eagerly picked them off, drop by 
drop, with a dexterity that shewed she had neen 
habituated to this mode of quenching her thirst ; and, 
probably, to this mode only, in those dry and barren 
tracts, where, except the drops of dew, and drops of 
rain, water is very rarely to be met with. For the 
space of a week he watched her closely, to discover 
whether she still refused to drink ; but, though she was 
constantly fed on Indian corn, the cup and water still 
remained untouched and untasted. Yet no sooner did 
he again sprinkle water on the bars of the cage, than 
she eagerly and rapidly picked them off as before. 

The last, and, probably, the strongest inducement 
to their preferring these plains, is the small acorn of 
the shrub oak ; the strawberries, huckleberries, and 
partridgeherries, with which they abound, and which 
constitute the principal part of the food of these birds. 
These brushy tliickets also afford them excellent shelter, 
being almost impenetrable to dogs or birds of prey. 

In all these places where they inhabit, they are, in 
the strictest sense of the word, resident; having their 
particular haunts, and places of rendezvous, (as described 
in the preceding account,) to which they are strongly 
attached. Yet they have been known to abandon an 
entire tract of such country, when, from whatever cause 
it might proceed, it became again covered with forest. 
A few miles south of the town of York, in Pennsylvania, 
commences an extent of country, formerly of the cha» 
racter described, now chiedy covered with wood, but 
still retaining the name of Barrens, In the recollection 
of an old man born in that part of the country, this 
tract abounded with grouse. The timber growing up, 
in progress of years, these birds totally disappeared ; 
and, for a long period of time, he had seen none of 
them, until, migrating with his family to Kentucky, on 
entering the Barrens, he, one morning, recognized the 
well known music of his old acquaintance, the grouse ; 
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which, he assures me, are the very same with those he 
had known in Pennsylvania. 

But what appears to me the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance relative to this bird, is, that not one of all 
those writers who have attempted its history, have 
taken the least notice of two extraordinary bag^s of 
yellow skin which mark the neck of the male, and 
which constitute so strikiiiflf a peculiarity. These 
appear to be formed by an expansion of the g-ullet, as 
well as of the exterior skin of the neck, which, when 
the bird is at rest, hang's in loose, pendulous, wrinkled 
folds, along- the side of the neck, the supplemental 
wing's, at the same time, as well as when the bird 
is flying, lying along the neck. But when these 
bags are inflated with air, in breeding time, they are 
e(]^ual in size, and very much resemble in colour, a 
middle sized fully ripe orange. By means of this curious 
apparatus, which is very observable several hundred 
yards off, he is enabled to produce the extraordinary 
sound mentioned above, which, though it may easily 
be imitated, is yet difficult to describe by words. It 
consists of three notes, of the same tone, resembling 
those produced by the night hawks in their rapid 
descent ; each strongly accented, the last being twice 
as long as the others. When several are thus engaged, 
the ear is unable to distinguish the regularity of these 
triple notes, there being, at such times, one continued 
bumming, which is disagreeable and perplexing, from 
the impossibility of ascertaining from what distance, 
or even quarter, it proceeds. While uttering this, the 
bird exhibits all the ostentatious gesticulations of a 
turkey cock ; erecting and fluttering his neck wings, 
wheeling and passing before the female, and close 
before his fellows, os in deflance. Now and then are 
heard some rapid cackling notes, not unlike that of a 
person tickled to excessive laughter ; and, in short, 
one can scarcely listen to them without feeling disposed 
to laugh from sympathy. These are uttered by the 
males while engaged in fight, on which occasion they 
leap up against each other, exactly in the manner of 
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turkeys, seemingly with more malice than effect. This 
bumming continues from a little before daybreak to 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning, when the parties 
separate to seek for food. 

Fresh ploughed fields, in the vicinity of their resorts, 
are sure to be visited by these birds every morning, 
and frequently also in the evening. On one of these I 
counted, at one time, seventeen males ; making such a 
continued sound, as, I am persuaded, might have been 
heard for more than a mile off. The people of the 
Barrens informed me, that, when the weather became 
severe, with snow, they approach the barn and farm 
house, are sometimes seen sitting on the fences in 
dozens, mix with the poultry, and glean up the scattered 
grains of Indian corn, seeming almost half domesticated. 
At such times, great numbers are taken in traps. No 
pains, however, or regular plan, has over been pei'sisted. 
in, as far as I was informed, to domesticate these delicious 
birds. A Mr Heed, who lives between the Pilot Knobs 
and Bairdstown, told me, that, a few’ years ago, one of 
his sons found a grouse’s nest w ith fifteen eggs, which 
he brought home, and immediately placed below a hen 
then sitting, taking aw’ay her own. The nest of the 
grouse w'as on the ground, under a tussock of long grass, 
formed with very little art, and few materials ; the eggs 
W’ere brow’iiish w hite, and about the size of a pullet’s. 
In three or four days the whole w ere hatched. Instead 
of following the hen, they compelled her to run after 
them, distracting her with the extent and diversity of 
their w anderings j and it w as a day or tw o before they 
seemed to understand her language, or consent to be 
guided by her. They w'ere let out to the fields, where 
they paid little regard to their nurse ; and, in a few 
days, only three of them remained. These became 
extremely tame and familiar, were most expert fly- 
catchers ; but, soon after, they also disappeared. 

The pinnated grouse is nineteen inches long, twenty- 
seven inches in extent, and, when in good order, weighs 
about three pounds and a half; the neck is furnished 
w ith supplemental wings, each composed of eighteen 
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featti«r8» five of which arc Mack, and aboiit three iacllcd 
loQ^I the rest shorter, also blabk, streaked lateralljr 
with brown, and of unequal lengths ; the head is slightly 
crested ; over the eye is an elegant seinicircnlar comb 
of rich orange, which the Mrd the power of raising 
or relaicing; under the neck wings, are two loose, 
pendulous, and wrinkled skins, extending along the 
side of #ie f^ of its length; each of 

wl^h> when j inflated with air, resembles, in bulk, 
c(dl>hr, and sunace, a middle sized orange ; chin, cream 
coloured ; under the eye runs a dark sirestk of brown; 
whole upper parts, mottled transversely with black, 
reddish brown, and white ; tail short, very much rounded, 
and of a plain brownish soot colour ; throat, elegantly 
marked with touches of reddish brown, white, and 
black ; lower part of the breast and belly, pale brown, 
marked transversely with white ; legs, covered to the 
toes with hairy down of a dirty drab colour ; feet, dull 
yellow; toes, pectinated ; vent, whitish ; bill, brownish 
norn colour ; eye, reddish hazeL The female is cpU'* 
siierably less ; of a lighter cCleur ; destitu^gp i^ 
neck wwfl^ the naked yellow skin on the ne^^ and 
the sCmic&«U^ of yellow over the eye. 

On dissecting these birds, the gizzard was found 
extremely muscular, having almost the hardness of a 
stone ; the heart remarkabty large ; the crop was fllied 
with brier knots, containing the Urvse of some insect, 
quantities of a species of green lichen^ small hard seeds, 
and some grains of Indian corn.- j 
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